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PKEF  ACE. 


The  author  of  this  volume  does  not  consider  himself 
aione  responsible  for  its  existence.  He  had  long 
thought,  however,  that  such  a  work  if  judiciously 
compiled  would  fill  a' vacant  place  in  our  general  liter- 
ature, and  had  collected  some  materiala  with  that  ob- 
ject remotely  in  view.  But  his  thought  might  never, 
and  certainly  would  not  so  soon,  have  ripened,  had  not 
his  enterprising  publishers,  several  months  ago,  put 
in  his  hands  a  volume  of  "Gathered  Treasures" — a 
book  long  since  out  of  print,  and  tilthough  containing 
many  beautiful  gems,  yet  somewhat  ancient  in  its 
general  contents — and  urged  him  to  maliC  it  the  basis 
of  a  new  compilation  which  should  bo  comprehensive  in 
subject,  just  in  sentiment,  beautiful  in  expression,  and 
while  not  ignoring  the  claims  of  antiquity,  duly  re- 
spectful of  the  interests  of  the  present.  They  argued 
that  while  books  of  every  sort  were  already  numerous 
and  rapidly  increasing,  many  of  them  were  costly,  and 
some  very  excellent  bnes  so  rare,  as  to  be  found  only 
in  the  great  libraries ;  that  many  persons,  as  the  young, 
the  busy,  and  the  aged,  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  patience  necessary  for  the  perusal  of  continuous 
or  bulky  volumes,  would  rfead  short  stories  and  elegant 

(V) 
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extracts  with  eagerness;  that  these  would  gladly 
improve  the  opportunity  such  a  compilation  affords, 
for  obtaining  some  acquaintance  with  works  not  in 
their  possession,  and  thus  entertain  themselves  in  a 
way  beneficial  to  head  and  heart. 

The  author,  yielding  to  the  solicitation  thus  earnestly 
stated,  has  prepared  this  volume  to  meet  the  wants 
that  seemed  important  and  pressing,  and  in  so  doing 
has  contented  himself  with  simply  bmding  under  these 
green  hands  the  selected  products  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers. 

And  now  if  "  Golden  SJieaves "  shall  carry  one 
happier  feeling,  or  purer  thought,  or  liigher  aspira- 
tion, into  a  home  dark  with  care,  and  to  a  heart  weary 
with  toil,  or  Bad  with  loneliness,  the  desire  of  the 
gleaner  wiU.  have  been  answered,  while  the  kindness 
of  those  who  have  permitted  him  to  wander  through 
their  richly  laden  fields  and  reap  what  they  had  sown, 
will  be  as  nobly  rewarded  as  it  is  hereby  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

H.  A.  C 

Philadelphia, 

February  Wth,  1869. 
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MOHAL  TALEiS   AND   SKETCHES. 


YOUTH,  BOOKS,  LABOR,  AGE. 

Foa  the  most  part,  we  etudioiis  men  do  not  very  clearly 
compreheijji  people  wlio  are  simpiy  practical ;  ■when  called  upon 
to  classify  them,  we  always  start  from  our  own  individuality; 
we  imagine  that  every  riua  ought  to  resemble  ourselves ;  we 
estimate  the  intelligence  of  our  cook  by  his  style  of  penman- 
Bhip. 

It  ia  veiy  rare  that  men  are  able  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  their  individual  predilections,  so  as  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  the  world  of  realities,  and  estimate  individuals  ac- 
cording to  their  aptitude  for  satisfying  those  realities.  We  all 
resemble  M,  Vestria  more  or  less,  who  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  one  of  his  old  pupils,  whom  he  could  never  teach  to  dance 
the  gavotte,  had  become  a  great  statesman.  It  seems  as  if  each 
of  ns  were  inclined  to  set  up  his  own  habits  and  occupations  as 
the  standard  measure  of  human  capacity;  hence  the  indignar 
tion  which  we  see  manifested  wheu  one  of  your  vulgar  practical 
men  acquires  fortune  or  influence.  With  what  profound  con- 
tempt we  point  the  finger  at  such  upstarts  of  action  1  what  pro- 
testations there  arc  against  the  state  of  society,  when  the  grocer 
at  the  comer  grows  wealthy  more  surely  and  more  rapidly  than 
the  artist,  the  professor,  or  the  author !  As  if  society  lived 
only  upon  books,  problems,  or  statues,  and  had  not  above  all 
things  need  of  the  journeymen  of  life  I — as  if  the  most  favored 
by  nature  ought  also  to  be  the  most  favored  by  man,  and  to 
find  themselves  fortunate  here  below,  as  kings  are  powerful 
"by  the  grace  of  Godl" 
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How  is  it  wo  do  not  perceive  tbat  this  world  is  a  vast  maeliiKe 
produced  fcy  a  saperliuman  hand,  which  has  given  to  each  pai-t 
a  duty  and  not  a  privilege  ?  Wherefore  shonld  the  pi'ond 
wheels,  which  serve  to  regulate  the  motion,  cast  reproaches  at 
the  thousand  steel  cranks  destined  to  receive  it,  or  at  the 
bronze  which  adorns  them,  and  the  oil  which  facilitates  their 
efforts  ? 

My  daughter  wrote  to  me  lately  that,  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  she  should  not  wait  for  the  holidays  to  send  Blanche 
and  Henry  to  me ;  but  as  it  depended  upon  the  person  who 
was  to  take  charge  of  them,  she  could  not  name  beforehand  the 
exact  day  of  their  arrival. 

This  morning  I  heard  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  hall  the  ft-eah 
voices  of  two  children ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  girl  ad- 
vanced, smiling,  with  a  boy  about  a  year  younger  than  herself 
peeping  fi'om  behind  her ;  I  divined  at  once  who  they  were  ; 
my  heart  beat  faster,  but  I  waited  in  expectation. 

The  little  girl  came  towards  me  somewhat  timidly,  and  said  : 

"  Here  we  are,  grandpapa  1" 

I  opened  my  arms,  and  both  the  children  ran  forward  to 
embrace  me. 

Their  conductor  stood  in  the  hall  where  he  could  observe  our 
affectionate  greetings.  At  length  he  determined  on  entering, 
when  he  gave  me  the  best  account  of  them  both,  aud  after  the 
warmest  expression  of  thanks  on  my  part,  he  retired. 

Well,  at  last,  then,  I  behold  them,  these  dear  blossoms  from 
a  stalk  almost  dried  up.  There  they  stand  before  me  in  all  the 
verdure  of  their  spring  gsowth ;  I  hold  Blanche  on  my  right 
side,  Henry  on  my  left,  and  press  them  thus  against  my  bosom, 
with  their  sweet  faces  turned  towards  me,  and  their  breath  fan- 
ning my  cheeks. 

I  scan  their  features  in  order  to  discover  that  family  likeness 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  everlasting  re-birth  of  the  old  who  die, 
in  the  young  who  survive.  Both  of  them,  no  doubt,  very  soon 
felt  how  dear  they  wore  to  me,  for  they  grew  familiar  at  once. 
Blanche  leaned  her  curly  head  on  my  shoulder,  whilst  Henry 
played  with  the  seals  of  my  watch ;  then  they  began  to  chatter 
away  freely.  In  one  hour  I  had  read  through  those  young 
Leai-ts  where  there  was  nothing  for  concealment. 

Blanche,  who  is  the  elder,  already  assumes  the  character  of 
protectress  and  counsellor;  she  admonishes  Henry,  she  aids 
and  excuses  him.  The  sister  from  afer  plays  the  part  of 
mother.  Henry,  more  ardent,  rushes  forward  at  a  venture  on 
every  new  path,  but  returns  at  the  voice  of  Blanche ;  cries  out 
to  her,  "  I  am  here,  fear  nothing  1"  and  stai-ts  off  again.  The 
boy  is  striving  to  become  the  man. 

Onr  renewed  acquaintance  being  thus  made,  I  presented  them 
both  to  Mr.  Baptiste,  who  saluted  them  with  his  customaiy 
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formal  bow ;  I  explained  that  he  would  treat  them  just  as  they 
treated  him,  and  Mr.  Baptiste  conflnned  my  words.  The  two 
children  looked  at  hia  grave  face  with  some  wonderment,  and 
hardly  knew  if  they  ought  to  feel  afraid  or  the  I'CYcrse ;  but 
habit  will  set  all  right ;  the  birds  soon  grow  bold  enough  to 
build  their  nesta  in  the  sombrest  trees.     .     .     , 

I  was  sure  of  it ;  Blanche,  Henry,  and  Mr.  Baptiste  live  very 
comfortably  together,  although  a  little  ceremoniously.  Father 
Labat  relates  that,  in  his  time,  when  the  Spanish  soldiers  re- 
lieved guard,  they  bowed  to  each  other  before  exclianging  the 
password,  and  asked  most  politely  after  each  others'  welfare.  I 
am  witness  every  morning  to  a  similar  spectacle,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  children  and  Mr.  Baptiste  encounter  each  other. 

After  all,  I  like  these  acts  of  politeness,  even  when  carried  to 
excess ;  they  habituate  us  to  resiiect  others,  and  to  maintain 
dominion  over  ourselves.  It  is  said  that  politeness  is  the 
make-pretence  for  real  kindness  of  heart,  in  which  case  rude- 
ness must  be  the  make-pretence  for  aversion ;  now,  mask  for 
mask,  I  prefer  that  which  smiles  on  me  to  that  which  inspires 
disgust.  There  is,  besides,  something  more  in  politeness  than 
the  mere  appearance ;  it  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  certain 
polish  in  our  habits  and  manners,  thanlfs  to  which  the  spring- 
wheels  of  life  meet  together  witliout  abrasion. 

So  everything  goes  on  at  home  wonderfully  well ;  no  quar- 
rels, no  complaints.  The  house  has  resumed  its  former  bustle ; 
here  on  the  chimney-piece  is  some  crochet  work  just  begun ; 
the  piano  is  again  heard  ;  the  merry  laughter  of  children  has 
interrupted  the  staid  silence  of  old  age  and  the  widower's  home ; 
1  hear  little  feet  running  about  the  empty  and  long  deserted 
rooms,  and  I  repeat  half  aloud  the  sweet  lines  of  a  poet  whom 
1  have  the  happiness  to  understand,  although  he  lived  before 
my  era : 

"  PreeervB  me,  Lord,  preserra  mj  kindred  snd  my  friendf. 
And  oTon  thoBo  whoM  bittor  hatred  oondoBoenfls 

To  mock  at  my  distress. 
From  ever  seeing.  Lord,  the  summer  without  flowers, 
The  uago  Hithont  a  bird,  the  hives  aU  empty  in  the  bowers. 
The  homa  no  children  1)1bssI" 

Twenty  times  a  day  Blanche  or  Henry  just  opens  the  door 
of  the  little  room  which  I  occnpy,  peeps  in,  and  says,  softly 

"Are  you  busy,  grandpapa  ?" 

I  turn  toward  them  with  a  smile,  and  beckon  them  in.  One 
of  the  advantages  at  my  time  of  life,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, is  that  I  am  always  at  leisure  to  give  audience  to  joy. 
Blanche,  after  kissing  me,  remains  most  frequently  leaning 
against  my  shoulder  without  speaking ;  it  is  evident  that  she 
has  come  simply  to  he  near  me — not  to  be  alone — to  feel  her- 
self beloved  ;  whereas  Henry  stands  forward  and  questioua  me ; 
he,  for  his  part,  begins  to  observe  and  wishes  to  acquire  in- 
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formation,  I  yield,  and  reply  to  his  questions,  I  return  his 
sister's  caresses,  I  am  all  things  to  them  both,  without  objec- 
tion, and  without  leserve.  My  tenderness  ia  restrained  by  no 
scruples,  for  I  have  not,  in  their  case,  as  formerly  with  my  own 
son  and  daughter,  the  responsibility  of  their  education.  With- 
drawn from  action,  the  grandfather  has  not  time  left  to  under- 
take such  duties :  he  is  in  the  vacation  of  life,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  childripn  only  for  their  smiles  and  their 
kisses.  Let  others,  in  their  turn,  watch  over  the  class  with  eye 
severe,  he  resembles  henceforth  only  the  ancient  tree,  which 
yields  a  grateful  shade  for  the  hours  of  recreation. 

Sweet  and  tender  privilege !  Old  age  thus  relieves  us  of  a 
weight  of  responsibility.  Whilst  others,  with  the  balance  of 
justice  in  their  liands,  estimate  the  quality  of  action  and  redresa 
wrongs,  we,  elevated  into  the  serene  sphere  wliich  separates 
the  two  worlds,  join  the  rank 'of  those  princes  to  whom  a  con- 
stitutional fiction  has  left  only  the  prerogative  of  mercy ;  we 
reign,  but  we  do  not  govern. 

Henry  did  not  wish  entirely  to  suspend  his  course  of  study ; 
he  works  daily  for  acme  hours,  and  one  of  these  mornings  he 
brought  me  the  Eclogues  of  "Virgil,  begging  me  to  translate  for 
him  two  lines  which  he  could  not  understand. 

My  explanation  no  doubt  satisfied  him,  for  he  shortly  re. 
turned  with  the  history  of  Justinian,  and  then  with  one  of 
Cicero's  essays.  Insensibly  our  consultations  merged  into  a 
veritable  course  of  instruction,  and  now  for  three  days  past 
I  have  become  an  improvised  teacher,  turning  over  once  more 
the  leaves  of  ray  schoolday  authors. 

I  can  hardly  describe  the  effect  they  have  had  upon  me !  My 
memory  rushes  back  aci-oss  their  metaphors  and  their  trains  of 
thought,  like  a  wanderer  returning  again  to  his  native  place 
after  an  absence  of  half  a  century.  I  recollect  myself  by 
degrees;  a  thousand  images  return;  I  hear  again  the  tones 
once  so  familiar.  The  history  of  my  childhood  rises  up,  chapter 
by  chapter,  between  the  pages  of  these  old  volumes.  I  see 
myself  again  at  the  farther  end  of  the  dark  schoolroom,  with 
its  wooden  beaches,  and  tables  smeared  with  ink.  I  hear  the 
monotonous  voice  of  our  schoolmaster  in  his  college  gown,  as 
he  murmurs  from  behind  the  shadow  of  his  desk.  Two  long 
lines  of  pupils  stand  there,  ranged  against  the  wall ;  I  recog- 
nize their  features  one  after  the  other,  and  my  thoughts  in- 
voluntary follow  them  into  the  busy  world  beyond,  where  I 
rapidly  survey  their  histories,  now,  alas  I  for  the  most  part 
brought  to  a  close. 

But  there  is  one  face,  above  all  the  rest,  especially  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  which  thi&  volume  of  Eclogues  has  recalled.  In 
turning  over  the  last  pages,  I  caught  sight,  on  the  pasteboard 
cover,  of  a  name  almost  obliterated.     It  is  that  of  my  first 
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schoolboy  companion,  of  that  schoolmate  with  whom  one  shares 
everything — hopes,  blows,  jealousies,  and  pota  of  preserve. 
Cherished  for  his  sate,  and  transferred  successively  from  my 
son  to  my  gi-andson,  this  hook  seems  brought  back  before  my 
eyes,  to  reproach  me  with  my  long  forgetfulness  of  its  first 
master. 

I  fancy,  indeed,  that  I  see  him  again  crossing  our  playground 
for  the  first  time,  led  by  his  mother — a  poor  woman  with  pale 
face  -and  stooping  shoulders,  clad  in  widow's  mourning.  Al- 
though he  was  even  then  tall,  he  held  her  band  from  the  still 
remaining  habit  of  infancy,  and  we,  who  had  interrupted  out 
games  to  look  at  the  "  new  boy,"  exchanged  derisive  smiles. 
Observing  the  care  bestowed,  down  to  the  minntest  details,  on 
the  dress  of  our  new  schoolfellow,  the  elegance  of  his  manner, 
and  the  solicitude  visible  in  every  movement  of  his  mother,  who 
seemed  to  guard  him  as  a  ti'easure,  the  scapegrace  of  our  divi- 
sion cried  out,  "  Oh,  here  comes  the  Dauphin  I"*  and  he  was 
never  known  amongst  us  by  any  other  name  afterwai-ds. 

But  the  spirit  of  raillery  which  had  thus  maliciously  christ- 
ened him,  after  the  manner  of  the  wicked  fairies  in  the  story-book, 
was  destined  to  fail  like  them.  The  natural  goodness  of  the  lad 
vanquished  his  evil  god-mother ;  the  nickname  intended  to 
make  him  ridiculous,  clung  to  him  indeed,  but  harmlessly,  and 
his  gentleness  ended  in  drawing  from  the  sarcasm  its  sting. 

Poor  Dauphin !  how  well  he  knew  how  to  atone  to  ua  for  his 
respect  towards  his  masters,  by  complaisance  towards  his  echool- 
fellows.  When  at  times  the  recollection  of  his  mother  came 
upon  him  too  forcibly,  and  he  went  down  to  walk  by  himself  in 
the  shadow  of  the  high  wall  which  enclosed  our  grounds,  how 
at  the  first  summons  he  dried  his  moistened  cheek ;  how  he  ran 
np,  smiling  and  eager,  to  join  in  the  first  game  proposed ! 

But  then  what  attention  he  displayed  at  the  class  when  the 
tutor  spoke !  What  devoton  to  study !  There  was  not  a  single 
slip  of  memory,  not  a  single  case  of  negligence,  not  a  solitary 
lie  1  At  the  end  of  each  half  year  he  carried  off  all  the  prizes, 
and  none  of  us  thought  of  envying  him,  so  well  he  seemed  to 
have  deserved  them ;  we  said :  "  They  are  for  the  Dauphin ;"  as 
we  might  have  said :  "  The  rivers  are  for  the  ocean." 

He  himself  displayed  neither  ambition  nor  vanity,  but  the 
desire  only  of  gratifying  his  mother ;  it  was  she  alone  whom 
they  virtually  crowned  on  his  brow.  Every  year  she  was 
present  at  the  distribution  of  prizes,  dressed  in  the  same  mourn- 
ing habits.  She  and  her  son  had  become  the  greatest  objects 
of  interest  and  pride  on  these  occasions ;  the  school,  in  fact,  had 
adopted  them  both.  When  the  celebration  was  over,  the  Dau- 
phin left  us,  loaded  with  books  and  chaplets,  and  sustaining  on 

<^  The  title  of  the  Eeir^iippiireiit  to  tbe  Ereuoli  t!iroa«  uadOT  tits  moniueli?. 
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one  arm  the  widow  trembling  with  happiness :  every  eye  fol- 
lowed them  ;  we  loved  tliem  for  so  loving  each  other. 

Six  ycara  passed  thus  ;  the  end  of  the  last  term  approached, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  period  of  our  separation.  JMy  school- 
mate never  si>oke  of  it,  hut  he  redouWed  hie  efforts ;  it  was 
evident  that  he  wished  his  leaving  school  might  be  for  his  mo- 
ther the  end  of  all  her  trials.  To  accomplish  his  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  pass  with  sufficient  distinction  to 
ensure  a  career  heing  at  once  opened  to  him ;  hopes  of  thi-s  had 
already  been  held  out,  and  in  order  to  merit  it,  he  no  longer 
'oined  us  during  the  hours  of  recreation;  he  prolonged  his 
studies  into  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  resumed  them  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun. 

One  day,  however,  he  did  not  come  dowu-staLrs,  We  went 
to  inquire  for  him.  He  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed,  where  he 
lay  suffering  fi-om  an  attack  of  fever.  Our  doctor  had  already 
paid  his  monung  visit,  and  he  was  not  again  sent  for  that  day ; 
■we  waited  in  the  hope  that  a  little  repose  would  be  all  that  was 
necessary  for  the  invalid ;  but  by  the  evening  his  cheefee  were 
deep  scarlet,  his  breath  burning  hot,  and  his  eyes  sparkling ; 
the  next  day  he  no  longer  recognized  us. 

Every  cai'c  was  now  lavished  on  him,  but  in  vain.  The 
delirium  of  the  Dauphin  only  Increased ;  he  fancied  himself  be- 
fore his  tutors,  and  repeated  aloud  the  recent  lessons  he  had 
learned.  At  certain  moments  his  memory  failed  him,  when  his 
features  would  contract,  hia  hand  press  convulsively  against  his 
forehead,  his  eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  agonized  expression  of 
doubt ;  tiien  by  an  effort  of  will  which  seemed  to  survive  in  him, 
he  recovered  the  lost  thread,  and  began  his  interrupted  recita- 
tions once  more. 

At  other  times  he  fancied  himself  to  be  undergoing  some  im- 
portant examination  which  was  to  decide  his  fate :  he  replied  to 
imaginary  questions,  and  translated  aloud  the  required  passages, 
commenting  on  them  with  painful  hesitation.  His  schoolfellows 
came  one  after  the  other  to  his  bedside,  and  retired,  bowing 
their  heads,  and  with  troubled  hearts ;  all  hope  was  evidently 
gone. 

I  had  obtained  leave  not  to  qiiit  my  companion's  side,  and 
watched  the  rapid  progress  of  that  delirious  attack.  Soon  his 
vital  powers  declined,  and  the  sufferer  lay  still ;  he  repeated 
now  indistinctly  and  with  enfeebled  voice  some  lines  of  Virgil, 
whose  writings  be  was  particularly  fond  of.  It  appeared  to  mc 
as  if  ail  the  rest — poets,  orators,  historians — had  deserted  the 
dying  boy,  and  the  peasant  of  Mantua  alone  remained,  breathing 
nto  his  ear  some  melodious  fragments  of  his  verse,  like  a  mo- 
,.her  singing  her  child  to  sleep.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of, the 
wandering  thoughts  which  passed  through  his  agonized  brain, 
each  muttered  line  seemed  an  allusion,  or  a  passing  souvenir. 
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Sometimes  a  sweet  scene  of  his  childhood  welled  up  in.  thai; 
final  dream,  and  he  repeated  quite  low : 

Alter  ab  undeoimo  turn  mo  jam  ocperat  annua. 
Jam  fragilas  potnam  a.  tsrrii  oontingere  tamos.* 

Then  a  tenderer  recollection  succeeded,  a  gentle  face  passed 
vaguely  before  his  half-closed  e3'es,  his  lips  just  gave  trembling 
utterance  to  the  well-known  line: 

Ineipo  pavve  pusr,  risn  oognoaeare  matvem.f 

And  as  I  bent  over  him  in  the  effort  gently  to  impose  silence, 
he  resnmed  in  a  louder  tone : 

Cantantes  licet  usqno  (minus  via  Iredat)  aumuE.J 

But  almost  immediately  afterwards  seized  with  sudden  weak- 
ness, he  re-closed  his  heavy  eyelids,  and  his  voice  died  away, 
whispering  the  poet's  farewell: 

Surgciiaus ;  solet  esse  gravis  contantibos  umbra.^ 

These  were  the  last  words  I  could  distinguish.  The  sufferer 
relapsed  afterwards  into  that  convulsive  drowsiness  which  pre- 
cedes the  final  separation ;  another  night  passed,  but  the  follow- 
ing morning  iiis  breathing  insensibly  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  when  the  doctor  came,  all  was  over. 

The  entire  college  followed  the  corpse  to  its  final  abode.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  any  one  pnt  into  the  earth  whose 
hands  I  had  clasped — whom  I  had  hnown  full  of  life  like  myself. 
The  smallest  details  are  still  present  to  my  mind.  The  day 
was  bright  and  cold ;  the  fields  recently  ploughed,  and  streaked 
with  snow,  had  the  appearance  of  an  immense  black  pall  fringed 
with  white  tassels ;  the  priests  waUsed  in  front  chanting  the 
fnneral  service ;  between  each  verse  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
the  only  sounds  heard  were  those  made  by  our  footsteps  on  the 
frozen  snow.  At  length  we  reached  the  cemetery.  The  coffin 
was  laid  beside  the  grave,  and  whilst  the  gravediggers  con- 
sulted together  in  a  low  voice,  there  was  rather  a  long  intei'val 
in  the  service.  I  looked  into  the  dark  pit  where  the  companion 
of  my  studies  and  my  spprts  was  about  to  disappear ;  a  little 
bird  suffering  from  the  cold  chirped  plaintively  a  few  yards  off 
on  the  leafiess  branch  of  a  weeping  willow.  As  far  as  ray  eyes 
wandered  I  could  see  only  graves  half  buried  nnder  the  snow, 
or  leaning  crosses  from  which  icicles  hung  down  like  falling 
tears ;  until  then  I  had  remained  firm ;  bnt  that  mingling  of 
cold,  sorrow,  and  death,  made  me  shudder ;  I  felt  my  heart 
swell,  and  hurried  back  to  join  the  ranks  behind.  The  noise  of 
the  coffin,  a^  it  struck  the  sides  of  the  gi-ave  in  its  descent,  made 
me  return  in  spite  of  myself;  I  heard  the  earth  rattling  down, 

*  I  waa  juat  entering  my  toeltth  year,  and  was  able  now  to  reacli  ivitli  mj  fingers 
the  ftagik  branches. 

t  Begin,  littls  one,  to  recognize  thy  mottier  ivitb  a  smile. 

i  Let  ne  go  forward  Einging ;  songs  shorten  tie  way. 

g  Let  UB  arise;  the  mista  are  fatal  to  Uioee  ivhoBiiig. 
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and  saw  the  bearers  draw  oct  the  ropes  ■which,  creaked  uuder  tlis 
weight  of  the  coiBu ;  then  the  priests  raised  their  voices  again, 
the  last  benediction  was  spoken  over  the  departed,  and  the 
gravediggers  began  to  shovel  in  the  earth  upon  the  coffin, 
whilst  we  passed  round  the  opening  one  after  the  other. 
.  At  the  moment  of  my  reaching  the  gi-ave-sido,  one  end  of  the 
■  joffln  only  was  visible ;  it  seemed  to  me,  on  looking  down  into 
';he  grave,  as  if  the  dead  had  made  an  effort  within  the  oaken 
iiiivelope  to  rise  from  his  funeral  bed.  I  gave  a  start,  and  in 
'he  agitation  my  foot  stumbled  ;  I  should  have  fallen  into  the 
pit,  still  only  partly  filled  up,  but  for  an  arm  which  held  me 
back.     It  was  that  of  our  excellent  master. 

"  Take  care  1"  said  he,  with  mournful  tenderness ;  "  one  is 
enough,  and  more  than  we  can  spare !" 

Then,  turning  towai-ds  the  coffin,  which  bad  now  nearly  dis- 
appeared, he  slowly  uncovered  his  gray  head,  and  addressed  to 
him  whom  we  were  never  to  see  again,  in  the  language  he  knew 
so  well,  the  exclamation  of  the  gladiators  in  the  imperial  Circus : 

Moritnii  te  sa\ntant.«. 

The  following  days  were  full  of  sadness.  When  the  Dauphin 
was  with  us,  few  thought  about  him ;  but  now  he  had  dis- 
appeared, all  eyes  seemed  to  seek  his  form.  His  single  un- 
occupied seat  attracted  more  attention,  than  all  the  other  seats 
with  their  occupants  put  together, 

I  especially  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  his  absence — it 
took  very  many  days  to  accomplish  that ;  at  last,  Time  per- 
formed his  usual  office.  Nearly  a  mouth  had  passed ;  a  new 
comer  occupied  the  place  of  the  departed,  we  bad  all  resumed 
our  usual  habits,  when  one  day,  during  our  play-hour  which 
followed  dinner,  a  few  words  passed  rapidly  from  the  nearest 
boy  to  his  next  companion,  and  pronounced  only  in  a  whisper, 
startled  us  like  a  sudden  cry : 

"The  mother  of  the  Dauphin  I     The  mother  of  the  Dauphin  I" 

All  our  games  were  stopped,  and  every  eye  was  turned  in 
the  same  direction.  The  widow  crossed  our  plaj'ground,  clad 
as  usual  in  mourning,  but  paler  and  more  bent  down.  Behind 
her  walked  the  college  porter  carrying  all  her  son's  relics :  his 
books,  his  violin,  and  some  portfolios  filled  with  his  manuscripts. 
The  poor  woman  turned  round  each  moment  to  look  at  her 
mournful  tre^ures,  afraid  less  she  might  still  lose  them.  As 
she  passed  near  us  she  paused,  her  eyes  wandered  down  our 
ranks  as  if  hoping  to  discover  some  more  vivid  traces  of  her 
son ;  she  seemed  to  look  for  what  could  best  recall  him  to  her, 
to  seek  in  the  spots  where  he  was  accustomed  to  wander,  those 
amongst  us  who  were  his  favorites. 

At  one  moment  I  thought  she  was  about  to  speak  to  us,  sa'j 
s  Xlioae  about  to  die,  salute  then  ! 
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had  made  a  step  towards  the  group  wliere  I  was  standing,  bitt 
the  effort  was  doubtless  too  great ;  she  turned  away  suddenly, 
deew  down  her  black  veil,  aud  rapidly  crossed  the  court. 

We  followed  her  with  our  eyes  until  she  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, then  looked  at  each  otlier,  and  separated  without  saying 
a  word. 

Alaa !  a  few  years  before  we  had  all  seen  her  oross  the  same 
spot,  holding  in  her  hand  the  boy  whom  she  had  only  weaned 
from  her  bosom,  to  nourish  with  her  tenderness ;  we  had  seen 
her  return  on  six  anniversaries  to, rejoice  in  his  triumph.  Too 
confiding  mother,  she  had  lavished  on  the  uollege  the  fruit  of 
her  sufferings  and  watchings,  her  past  saci-ificea  and  her  future 
hopes,  and  the  college  gave  her  back  only  a  few  boots  without 
a  master,  and  the  inscription  on.a  tomb. 

This  incident,  which  recurred  to  me  on  takiug  up  the  familiar 
volume  of  Virgil,  and  turning  over  its  leaves  with  my  grand- 
sen,  led  me  to  reflect  on  my  own  history.  I  thought  that  I, 
too,  might  have  died  just  when  the  difflerdties  of  early  study 
had  terminated,  and  the  period  of  action  was  about  to  com 
mence.  Poets,  no  doubt,  might  have  envied  my  falling  thus 
asleep  in  the  morning  of  life,  with  my  hands  full  of  flowers,  and 
revelling  in  all  the  illusions  of  youth ;  sweet  and  attractive  end  I 
But  I,  0  my  God  !  who  have  ever  regarded  Thy  creation  with 
love,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  having  prolonged  my  life  to  derive 
enjoyment  from  it.  Let  others  be  enamored  of  death,  I  bless 
Thee  for  length  of  life.  I  bless  Thee  also  that  Thou  hast  en- 
abled me  equally  to  experience  the  enchantments  of  youth,  the 
throes  of  temptation,  and  the  calm  joy  of  victory  in  the  fulfil 
ment  of  duty.  To  die  at  the  commencement  of  existence  is  to 
stop  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  journey  with  pilgrim-staff  in 
hand.  Others  pass  onward  with  songs ;  they  talk  of  mighty 
rivers,  of  marvellous  cities,  of  smiling  countries  before  them, 
but  as  for  us,  a  fatal  hand  draws  us  back ;  a  voice  says  to  us : 
"  These  thou  shalt  never  see."  I  myself,  however,  have  seen 
them ;  I  have  perused  all  the  stanzas  of  that  epic  poem  of  which 
so  many  others  know  but  the  preface ;  I  have  followed  ray  course 
hei-e  below  even  to  the  goal,  forcing  myself  to  brave  in  turn  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  not  to  forget  my  life's  purpose  when 
enjoying  grateful  shelter ;  so  that  I  repeat  sometimes  to  royself 
with  humble  salisfactibn,  the  verses  of  a  modei'n  poet  on  the 
destiny  of  man ; 

Possessoi'  of  a  £bM  lie  holdB  no  knse, 

Wearj,  thongh  BtroDg  tVom  iiealttfnl  plough  and  flail. 

The  peasimt  eoeke  big  cottage  in  the  rale; 
When  night  desoanda  he  falls  asleep  in  peaoe. 
Let  u3,  too,  ponder  on  the  dfiy'e  dcoUne, 

Thj  laborers,  0  flod !  sent  here  below 

To  reap  the  haiTeft  difficult  and  alow 
Which  tlie  aoul  yielda — to  bo  oooounted  thine. 
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Let  ns  plough  deep  into  tli. 

c  ungratefal  soil ; 

Sow  Med  that  richly  Biall  i 

■epaj  our  toil; 

Fbt  fram  the  bouest  grni 

n  osat  forth  the  thorn. 

0,fellow.woikera!nMJodi 

Let  us  futai  OUT  tnek  so  full 

1  of  pains. 

Tbat  He  may  sweetly  slei 

B(i  uutil  the  sternnl  moi 

But  is  it  trno  tliat  tlio  task  is  so  full  of  pain?  Does  tlie 
laborer  of  -whom  tlio  poet  speaks,  really  fiad  in  his  work  only 
weariaees  and  vexation  of  spirit  ?  Has  lie  not  also  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  dawn,  the  repose  at  noontide  beneath  hia  fruit-trees, 
the  bread  donbly  enjoyed  hy  the  hedge-side  in  presence  of  his 
ripeningharvest,  and  at  the  hourofhia  return  home  the  women's 
songs  mingled  with  the  laughter  of  children  ?  If  his  home  is  to- 
day lonely  like  mine,  the  recollections  of  youth  may  still  dwell 
there — smiling  sylphs,  who  in  invisible  circles  sing  aronnd  his 
hearth.  Sfo  1  no  I  God  has  not  made  life  too  burdensome  for 
us  to  support ;  there  is  enough  of  gladness  bestowed  to  lighten 
its  duties  ;  hence,  when  we  shall  appear  before  Him,  let  us  not 
imagine  that  it  will  snfflce  to  answer,  like  the  man  who,  when 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  during  the  gi-eat  Revolution,  re- 
plied, "Nothing;  I  have  Hved." — Emile  Souvestre. 


THE  TOOLS  GREAT  MEN  WORK  WITH. 
It  is  not  tools  that  make  the  workmen,  but  the  trained  akdl 
and  perseverance  of  the  man  himself.  Indeed  it  is  proverbial 
that  the  bad  workman  never  yet  had  a  good  tool.  Some  one 
asked  Opie  by  what  iironderful  process  he  mixed  his  colors. 
"  I  mis  them  with  my  brains,  sir,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  workman  who  would  excel.  Ferguson  made 
marvellous  things — such  as  his  wooden  clock,  that  accurately 
measured  the  hours — by  means  of  a  common  penknife,  a  tool 
in  everybody's  hand,  but  then  everybody  is  not  a  Ferguson. 
A  pan  of  water  and  two  thermometers  were  the  tools  by  which 
Dr.  Black  discovered  latent  heat ;  and  a  prism,  a  lens,  and  sheet 
of  pasteboard,  enabled  Newton  to  unfold  the  composition  of 
light  and  the  origin  of  color.  An  eminent  foreign  savant  once 
called  upon  Dr.  WoUaston,  and  requested  to  be  shown  over  his 
laboratories,  in  which  science  had  been  enriched  by  so  many 
important  discoveries,  when  the  doctor  took  him  into  a  study, 
and,  pointing  to  an  old  tea-tray  on  the  table,  containing  a  few 
watch  glasses,  test-papers,  a  small  balance,  and  a  blow-pipe,  said, 
"There  is  all  the  laboratory  I  have  1"  Stothard  learnt  the  art 
of  combining  colors  by  closely  studying  butterflies'  wings ;  he 

^  From  a  Toluma  of  rionnets  by  Eoulay-Paty,  which  received  a  prize  from  the 
PreiLch  Aeademj. 
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TTOold  often  say  that  no  one  know  what  he  owed  to  these  tiny 
insects.  A  burnt  stick  and  a  harn-door  served  Wilkie  in  lieu 
of  pencil  and  canvas.  Bewicli  first  practised  drawing  on  tlie 
cottage-walls  of  his  native  village,  which  he  covered  with  his 
sketches  in  chalk ;  and  Benjamin  "West  made  hia  first  brushes 
out  of  the  cat's  tail.  Ferguson  laid  himself  down  in  the  fields 
at  night  in  a  blanket,  and  made  a  map  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
by  means  of  a  thread  with  small  beads  on  it,  stretched  between 
his  eye  and  the  stars.  Franklin  first  robbed  the  tbunder-clond 
of  its  lightning  by  means  of  a  kite  made  with  two  cross-sticks 
and  a  silk  handkerchief.  Watt  made  his  first  model  of  the 
condensing  steam-engine  out  of  an  old  anatomist's  syringe  used 
to  inject  the  arteries  previous  to  dissection.  Gifford  worked 
Iiis  first  problem  in  mathematics,  when  a  cobbler's  apprentice, 
upon  small  scraps  of  leather,  which  he  beat  smooth  for  the  pur- 
pose, ■while  Rittenhouse,  the  astrono"cer,  first  calculated  eclipses 
on  his  plow-baudle. — Smiles'  Self  Help. 


LIVE  IfOT  TO  YOURSELF. 


On  the  frail  little  stem  in  the  garden  hangs  the  opeming  rose.  Go 
ask  why  it  bangs  there.  "I  hang  here,"  says  the  beautiful  flower, 
"to  sweeten  the  air  which  man  breathes,  to  open  my  beauties,  to 
kindle  emotion  in  his  eyes,  to  show  him  the  hand  of  his  God,  who 
penciled  each  leaf  and  laid  them  thus  on  my  bosom.  And  whether 
yOH  find  me  here  to  greet  him  eveiy  morning,  or  whetlier  you  find 
me  oa  the  lone  mountain  side,  with  the  bare  possibility  that  ho  will 
throw  me  one  passing  glance,  my  end  is  the  same.  I  five  not  to- 
myself." 

Beside  yon  highway  stands  an  aged  tree,  solitary  and  alone.  You 
see  no  living  thing  near  it,  and  you  say  surely  that  must  stand  for 
itself  alone.  "No,"  says  the  tree,  "  P  jd  never  made  me  for  a  pur- 
pose so  small.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  I  have  stood  here. 
In  summer  I  have  spread  out  my  arms  and  sheltered  the  panting 
flocks  which  hastened  to  my  shade.  In  my  bosom  I  have  protected 
and  concealed  the  brood  of  young  birds,  as  they  lay  and  rocked  in 
their  nest  in  the  storm.  I  have  more  than  once  received  in  my  body 
the  lightning's  bolt,  wbith  had  else  destroyed  the  traveler ;  the  acorns 
which  I  liave  matiired  from  year  to  year,  have  been  carried  far  and 
near,  and  groves  of  forest  trees  can  claim  me  as  their  parent.  I  have 
lived  for  Oie  eagle,  which  has  perched  upon  my  top ;  for  the  humming 
bird,  that  has  paused  and  refreshed  its  ^ddy  wing  ere  it  danced  away 
again  like  a  blossom  of  the  air  ;  for  insects  that  have  found  a  home 
within  the  folds  of  my  bark;  and  when  I  stand  no  longer,  I  shall 
fall  bv  the  hand  of  man,  and  shall  go  to  strengliien  the  ship  which 
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makes  him  lord  of  the  ocean,  and  to  his  dwelling  to  warm  his  hearth 
and  cheer  his  home.     I  live  not  to  myself." 

On.  yonder  mountain  see  comes  down  tlie  silver  brook,  ia  the  dis- 
tance reaemhliflg  a  ribbon  of  silver,  running  and  leaping  aa  it  dashes 
joyously  and  fearlessly  down.  Go  ask  the  leaper  what  it  is  doing, 
"  I  was  born,"  says  the  brook,  "  liigh  up  the  mountain ;  but  there  I 
could  do  no  good :  so  I  hurried  down,  running  where  I  can,  and  leap- 
ing where  I  must ;  but  hastening  down  to  water  the  sweet  valley — 
where  the  lark  may  sing  oa  my  margin,  and  where  I  may  drive  the 
mill  for  the  accommodation  of  man,  and  then  widen  into  a  great  river, 
and  bear  up  his  steamboats  and  shipping,  and  finally  plunge  into  the 
ocean,  to  rise  again  in  mist,  and  perhaps  come  back  again  in  the  clouds 
to  my  own  native  mountain,  and  live  my  first  life  over  again.  Not  a 
drop  of  water  comes  down  my  channel,  in  whose  face  you  may  not 
i-ead,  '  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.' " 

Speak  now  to  tliat  solitary  star  that  hangs  in  the  far  verge  of  heaven, 
and  ask  the  bright  sparkler  what  it  is  doing  there.  Its  voice  comes 
down  the  path  of  life,  and  cries :  "  I  am  a  mighty  world.  I  was  sta- 
tioned bere  at  the  creation.  I  was  among  the  morning  stars  that  sung 
together,  and  among  the  sons  of  God  that  shouted  for  joy  at  the 
creation  of  the  earth.     Aye,  aye,  I  was  there — 

'Wkeii  the  radiant  morn  of  creation  broke, 
And  the  world  in  the  smile  ot  Goil  awoke, 
And  the  empty  realms  of  dai'kneas  and  death 
Were  movect  through,  thar  depths  by  his  mighty  breath. 
And  the  orbs  of  beauf;  and  ^hercs  of  flame 
FroHi  the  void  of  abyss  hy  myrinda  cama, 
In  the  joy  oi  youth,  as  thoy  darted  away 
Throngh  the  wideikiog  waste  of  space  ta  play, 
Their  silver  voices  in  choma  rung, 
And  this  was  the  song  that  the  bright  ones  sung.'  " 

And  thus  Gfod  has  written  upon  the  flower  that  sweetens  the  air, 
upon  the  breeze  that  rocks  the  flower  upon  its  stem,  upon  the  rain- 
drops that  swell  &e  mighty  river,  upon  the  dew-drop  diat  refreshes 
the  smallest  sprig  of  moss  that  rears  its  head  in  the  desert,  upon  tha 
ocean  that  rocks  every  swimmer  in  its  channel,  upon  every  penciled 
shell  that  sleeps  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep,  as  wefl  as  upon  the 
mighty  sun,  which  warms  and  cheers  the  millions  of  creatures  that 
iive  in  his  light — upon  all  has  he  written,  "None  of  us  liveth  to 
himself." 

And  if  you  will  read  this  lesson  in  characters  still  mofe  distinct  and 
striking,  you  will  go  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  hear  the 
Redeemer  in  prayer,  while  the  angel  of  God  strengthens  him.  You 
will  read  it  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  where  a  voice  that  might  be  the 
concentrated  voice  of  God,  proclaims  that  the  highest,  noblest  deed 
which  the  Infinite  can  do  is  to  do  good  to  others, — live  not  to 
himself. 
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THE  TEMPEST. 


I  WAS  nevev  a  man  of  feeble  courage.  There  are  few  scenes  either 
of  humati  or  elemental  strife  upon,  wliicli  I  have  not  looked  witli  a 
bi-ow  of  daring.  I  have  stood  in  the  front  of  tbe  battle  when  sworda 
"were  gleaming  and  cirohng  around  me  like  fiery  serpents  of  the  air — 
I  have  sat  on  the  momitMn  pianacle,  when  the  -wbu-lwind  was  rend- 
ing its  oaks  from  their  rocky  cliffs,  and  scattering  them  piece-meal  to 
the  clouds — I  have  seen  these  things  with  a  swelling  soul,  that  knew 
not,  that  recked  no  danger ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  thunder's 
voice  that  makes  me  tremble  like  a  child,  I  have  tried  to  overcome 
the  unmanly  weakness— I  have  called  pride  to  my  aid — I  have  sought 
for  moral  courage  in  the  lessons  of  philosophy — but  it  avails  me  noth- 
ing— at  the  firet  low  moaning  of  the  distant  cloud,  my  heart  shrinks, 
quivers,  gasps,  and  dies  within  me. 

My  involuntary  dread  of  thunder  had  its  origin  in  an  incident,  that 
ooouned  when  I  was  a  boy  of  fflu  years.  I  had  a  little  cousin — a 
girl  of  tlie  same  age  with  myself,  who  had  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  my  childhood.  Strange,  that  after  tie  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  that  countenance  ahoiild  be  so  familiar  to  me,  I  can  see  the 
bright,  young  creature — her  large  eyes  flashing  like  a  beautiful  gem, 
her  free  looks  streaming  as  in  joy  upon  the  rising  gale,  and  her 
cheeks  glowing  like  rubies  through  a  wreath  of  transparent  snow. 
Her  voice  had  the  melody  and  joyousness  of  a  bird's,  and  when  she 
bounded  over  the  woodeS  hill  or  the  fresh  green  valley,  shouting  a 
glad  answer  to  every  voice  of  nature,  and  clapping  her  little  hands  in 
the  very  eestacy  of  young  existence,  she  looked  as  if  breaking  away 
like  a  freed  nightingale  from  the  earth,  and  going  off  where  all  things 
are  beautiful  and  happy  like  her. 

It  was  a  morning  in  the  middle  of  August,  The  little  giri  had 
been  passing  some  days  at  my  father's  house,  and  she  was  now  to 
return  home.  Her  path  lay  across  the  fields,  and  I  gladly  became 
the  companion  of  her  walk.  I  never  knew  a  summer  mornjng  more 
beautiful  and  still.  Only  one  little  cloud  was  visible,  and  that  seecu^d 
as  pure,  and  white,  and  peacefid,  as  if  it  had  been  the  incense  smoke 
of  some  burning  censor  of  the  skies.  The  leaves  hung  silent  in  tlie 
woods,  the  waters  in  the  bay  had  forgotten  their  undulations,  the 
flowere  were  bending  their  heads  as  if  dreaming  of  the  rainbow  and 
dew,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  of  such  a  soft  and  luxurious 
sweetness  tijat  it  seemed  a  cloud  of  roses,  scattered  down  by  the 
hands  of  Peri,  from  the  afar-off  gardens  of  Paradise.  The  green 
earth  and  the  blue  sea  lay  abrofS  io  their  boundlessness,  and  the 
peaceful  sky  bent  over  and  blessed  them.  The  little'  creature  at  my 
side  was  in  a  delirium  of  happiness,  and  her  clear,  sweet  voice  came 
ringing  upon  the  air  as  often  as  she  heard  the  tones  of  a  favorite  bird, 
or  found  some  strange  and  lovely  flower  in  her  frolic  wanderings. 
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The  uiibrokeii  and  almost  supernatural  ti-anquility  of  the  day  con- 
tinued until  near  noon.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  indlcationa"  of  an 
approaching  tempest  were  manifest.  Over  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  folds  of  a  dark  cloud  became 
suddenly  visible,  and  at  the  same  instant,  a  hollow  roar  came  down 
upon  the  winds,  as  if  it  had  been  the  sound  of  waves  in  a  rocky 
cavern.  The  cloud  rolled  out  likea  banner  folded  upon  the  air,  but  still 
the  atmosphere  was  as  calm,  and  the  leaves  as  motionless  as  before, 
and  there  was  not  even  a  quiver  upon  the  sleeping  waters  to  tell  of 
the  coming  hurricane. 

To  escape  the  tempest  was  impossible.  As  the  only  resort,  we  fled 
to  an  oak  that  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  and  rugged  precipice,  Here 
we  remained  and  gazed  almost  breathlessly  upon  the  clouds  marshal- 
ling themselves  like  bloody  giants  in  the  sky.  The  thunder  was  not 
frequent,  but  every  burst  was  so  fearful  that  the  young  creature  who 
stood  by  me  shut  her  eyes  convulsively,  clung  with  desperate  strength 
to  my  ai-m,  and  shrieked  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 

A  few  minutes  and  the  storm  was  upon  us.  During  the  height  of 
its  fary,  the  littie  girl  hfted  her  finger  towards  the  precipice  that 
towered  above  us.  I  looked  up,  and  the  nest  moment  the  clouds 
opened,  the  rocks  tottered  to  their  foundations,  a  roar  like  the  groan 
of  the  universe  filled  the  air,  and  I  felt  myself  blinded,  and  thrown  I 
knew  not  whither.  How  long  I  remained  insensible  I  cannot  tfill, 
but,  when  consciousness  returned,  the  violence  of  the  tempest  was 
abating,  the  roar  of  the  winds  was  dying  in  the  tree  tops,  and  the 
deep  tones  of  the  thunder-cloud  came  in  fainter  murmurs  from  the 
eastern  hills. 

I  arose  and  looked  tremblingly  and  almost  deUriously  around.  She 
was  there — the  dear  idol  of  my  infant  love — stretched  out  on  the 
green  earth.  After  a  moment  of  irresolution,  I  went  up  and  looked 
upon  her.  The  handkerchief  upon  her  neck  was  slightiy  rent,  and  a 
single  dark  spot  upon  her  bosom  told  where  the  pathway  of  her  death 
had  been.  At  first  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast  with  a  cry  of  agony, 
and  then  Imd  her  down,  and  gazed  upon  her  face  almost  with  a  feel- 
ing of  calmness.  Her  bright,  disheveled  ringlets,  clustered  sweetly 
around  her  brow,  the  look  of  terror  had  faded  from  her  lips,  and  in- 
fant smiles  were  pictured  beautifully  there  ;  the  red-rose  tinge  upon 
her  cheeks  was  lovely  as  in  life,  and  as  I  pressed  it  to  my  own,  the 
fountains  of  tears  were  opened,  and  I  wept  as  if  my  heart  were 
waters.  I  have  but  a  dim  recollection  of  what  followed — I  only 
know  that  I  remained  weeping  and  motionless  till  the  coming  of  twi- 
light, and  I  was  then  taken  tenderly  by  the  hand  and  led  away  where 
I  saw  the  countenance  of  parents  and  sister. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  on  the  wings  of  light  and  shadow,  hut  the 
scenes  I  have  portrayed  still  come  over  me,  at  times,  with  a  terrible 
distinctness.  The  oak  yet  stands  at  the  base  of  the  precipice,  hut  its 
limbs  are  black  and  dead,  and  the  hollow  trunk,  looking  upwards  to 
the  sky,  as   "if  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink,"  is  an  emblem  of 
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rapid  and  noiseless  decay.  A  year  ago  I  visited  the  spot,  and  tiie 
thoughte  of  by-gone  years  came  mournfully  back  to  me — thoughts  of 
the  little  innocent  being  who  fell  by  my  side  like  some  beaatiful  tree 
of  spring,  rent  np  by  the  whirlwind  in  the  midst  of  its  blossoming. 
But  I  remembered— and  oh !  there  was  joy  in  the  memory  ! — that 
she  had  gone  where  no  lightnings  slumber  in  the  folds  of  the  rainbow- 
cloud,  and  where  tlie  sunlit  waters  are  broken  only  by  the  storm- 
breath  of  Omnipotence. 

My  readers  will  understand  why  I  shrink  in  terror  from  the  sound 
of  thunder.  Even  the  consciousness  of  security  is  no  relief  to  mo — 
my  fears  have  assumed  the  nature  of  an  instinct,  and  seem  indeed  a 
part  of  my  existence. 


BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL. 


The  whole  scene  now  lay  before  them.  Nearly  in  their  front  was 
the  village  of  Charlestown,  with  its  deserted  streets,  and  silent  roofs, 
looMng  like  a  place  of  the  dead ;  or,  if  the  signs  of  life  were  visible 
within  its  open  avenaes,  'twas  merely  some  figure  moving  swiftly  in 
the  solitude,  Uke  oue  who  hastened  to  quit  the  devoted  spot.  On  the 
opposite  point  of  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  peninsula,  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  yards,  the  ground  was  already  covered  by 
masses  of  human  beings,  in  scarlet,  with  their  arms  glittering  in  a 
noon-day  sun.  Between  the  two,  though  in  the  more  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  silent  town,  the  rounded  ridge,  already  described,  rose 
abruptly  from  a  flat  that  was  bounded  by  the  water,  until,  having 
attained  an  elevation  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  it  swelled  gradually 
to  the  little  crest,  where  was  planted  the  humble  object  that  bad  occa- 
sioned all  this  commotion.  The  meadows,  on  the  right,  were  still 
peaceful  and  smiling,  as  in  the  most  quiet  days  of  the  province, 
thoiigh  the  excited  fancy  of  Lioael  imagined  that  a  sullen  stillness 
lingered  about  the  neglected  kilns  ih  their  front,  and  over  the  whole 
landscape,  that  was  in  gloomy  consonance  with  the  approaching  scene, 
Far  on  the  left,  across  the  waters  of  the  Charles,  the  American  camp 
bad  poured  forth  its  thousands  to  the  hills ;  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  country,  for  many  miles  inland,  had  gathered  to  a  point,  to 
witness  a  struggle  charged  witb  the  fate  of  their  nation.  Beacon 
Hill  rose  from  out  the  appalling  silence  of  the  town  of  Boston,  like  a 
pyramid  of  living  faces,  with  every  eye  fixed  ou  the  fatal  point ;  and 
men  hung  along  the  yards  of  the  shipping,  or  were  suspeuded  on 
coi-nices,  cupolas,  and  steeples,  in  thoughtless  security,  while  every 
other  sense  was  lost  in  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  sight.  The  ves- 
sels of  war  had  hauled  deep  into  the  rivers,  or,  more  properly,  those 
narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  which  formed  the  peiunsula,  and  sent  their 
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iron  missiles  witli  imwearied  industry  across  tlie  low  passage,  which 
alone  opened  the  means  of  communiaadon  between  tte  self-devoted 
yeomen  on  the  hill  and  tlieir  distant  countrymen.  Wliile  battalion 
landed,  after  battalion  on  the  point,  caunon-bails  from  the  battery  of 
Copp's,  and  the  vessels  of  war-,  were  glancing  up  the  natm-al  glacis 
that  surrounded  the  redoubt,  bnrying  themselves  in  its  earthen  para- 
pet, OF  plunging  with  violence  into  tlie  deserted  sides  of  the  loftier 
hight  wMcli  lay  a  few  hundred  yards  in  its  rear ;  and  the  black  and 
smoking  bombs  appeared  to  hover  about,  the  spot,  as  if  paasing  to 
select  the  places  in  which  to  plant  their  deadly  combustibles. 

Notwithstanding  iliese  appaiiiag  preparations,  and  ceaseless  annoy- 
ances, throughout  that  long  and  anxious  inormng,  die  stout  husband- 
men on  the  hill  had  never  ceased  their  steady  efforts  to  maintsiin,  to 
ihe  uttermost  extremity,  tlie  post  they  had  so  daringly  assimied.  In 
vain  the  English  exhausted  every  means  to  disturb  their  stubborn  foes  ; 
the  pick,  the  shovel  and  the  spade  continued  to  perform  their  offices, 
and  mound  rose  after  mound,  amidst  the  din  and  danger  of  the  can- 
nonade, steadily,  and  as  well  as  if  the  fanciful  conceits  of  Job  Pray 
embraced  their  real  objects,  and  the  laborers  were  employed  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  their  ordinary  lives.  This  firmness,  however, 
was  not  like  the  prOud  front  which  high  training  can  impai-t  to  the 
most  common  mind ;  for,  ignorant  of  Uie  glare  of  military  show ;  in 
the  simple  and  rude  vestments  of  their  calling ;  aimed  with  such 
weapons  as  they  had  seized  from  the  hooks  above  tlieir  own  mantels  ; 
and  without  even  a  banner  to  wave  its  cheering  folds  above  their 
heads,  they  stood,  sustained  only  by  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
and  those  deep  moral  pidnciplea,  which  they  had  I'eceived  from  their 
fatliers,  and  which  they  intended  this  day  should  show  were  to  be 
transmitted  untarnished  to  their  children.  It  was  afterwards  known, 
that  they  endured'  their  labors  and  their  dangers  even  in  want  of  that 
sustenance,  which  is  so  essential  to  support  animal  spirits  in  moments 
of  calmness  and  ease  ;  while  their  enemies,  on  tlie  point,  awaiting  the 
amval  of  their  latest  bands,  were  securely  devouring  a  meal,  whloli, 
to  hundreds  amongst  them,  proved  to  be  their  last.  The  fatal  instant 
now  seemed  approaching.  A  general  movement  was  seen  among  the 
battalions  of  the  British,  who  began  to  spread  along  the  shore,  under 
,  cover  of  the  brow  of  the  hill — the  lingering  boats  having  arrived 
with  the  rear  of  their  detachments — and  officers  hurried  from  regi- 
ment to  regiment  with  the  final  mandates  of  their  chief.  At  this 
moment  a  body  of  Americans  appealed  on  the  crown  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and,  descending  swiflly  by  the  road,  disappeared  in  the  meadows  to 
the  left  of  their  own  redoubt.  This  band  was  followed  by  others, 
who,  like  themselves,  had  liroken  through  the  dangers  of  the  narrow 
pass,  by  braving  the  fire  of  the  shipping,  and  who  also  hurried  to  join 
their  comrades  on  the  lowland.  The  Briusb  general  determined  at 
once  to  anticipate  the  aiTival  of  further  reinforcements,  and  gave  forth 
the  long-expected  oi-der  to  prepare  for  ihe  attack. 

The  Americans  had  made  a  show,  in  the  course  of  that  fesu'fu! 
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morning,  of  returning  the  fire  of  their  enemies,  by  throwing  a  few 
shot  from  their  hght  iieH-pieces,  as  if  in  mocliery  of  the  tremendous 
caunoniwie,  which  they  au.stwned.  But  as  the  moment  of  severest 
trial  approached,  the  same  awful  stillness,  which  had  settled  upon  tile 
desertea  streets  of  Charlestown,  hovered  around  the  redoubt.  On 
the  meadows,  to  its  lefc,  the  recently  arrived  bauds  hastily  threw  the 
rails  of  two  fences  into  one,  and  covering  the  whole  with  the  moivn 
grass  that  surrounded  them,  tliey  posted  themselves  along  the  frail 
defence,  which  answered  no  better  purpose  than  to  conceal  their  weak- 
ness from  their  adversaries.  Behind  this  characteristic  rampart,  sev- 
eral bodies  of  husbandmen,  from  the  neighboring  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut,  lay  on  their  arms,  in  suOen  expectation. 
Their  line  extended  from  the  shore  to  the  base  of  the  ridge,  where  it 
terminated  several  hundred  feet  behind  the  worlis ;  leaving  a  wide 
opening,  in  a  diagonai  direction,  between  the  fence  and  an  eaithen 
breastwork,  which  ran  a  short  distance  down  the  decUvity  of  the  hill, 
from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  redoubt.  A  few  hundred  yards 
in  the  rear  of  this  rude  disposition,  the  naked  crest  of  Bunker  Hill 

rose  unoccupied  and  undefended;  and  the  strearc  ■  -■'"'-  "'— ' •> 

Mystic,  sweeping  around  its  base,  approached  S( 

to  blend  the  sounds  of  their  rippling.     It  was  aci 

row  isthmus,  that  the  royal  frigates  poured  a 

never  ceased,  while  around  it  hovered  tj 

cipliaed  Americans,  hesitating  to  attempt  the  dangerous  passage. 

In  this  manner  Gage  had,  in  a  great  degree,  surrounded  the 
devoted  peninsula  with  his  power;  and  the  bold  men,  who  had  so 
daringly  planted  themselves  under  the  muzzles  of  his  cannon,  wei-e 
left,  as  already  stated,  iinsupported,  without  nourishment,  and  with 
weapons  from  their  own  gurdiooks,  singly  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
their  nation.  Including  men  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  there  might 
have  been  two  thousand  of  them ;  but,  as  the .  day  advanced,  small 
bodies  of  their  counfrymen,  taking  counsel  of  their  feelings,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  tlie  old  partisan  of  the  woods,  who  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  necJi,  loudly  scoffing  at  the  danger,  broke  through 
the  fire  of  the  shipping  in  time  to  join  in  the  closing  and  bloody 
business  of  the  hour. 

On  the  other  hand,  Howe  led  more  than  an  equal  number  of  the 
chosen  ti'oops  of  bis  prince  ;  and  as  boats  continued  to  ply  between  the 
two  peninsulas  throughout  the  afternoon,  the  relative  disparity  con- 
tinued undiminished  to  the  end  of  the  struggle.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  our  naiTative  that,  deeming  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  force  the 
defences  of  his  despised  foes,  the  arrangements  immediately  prepara- 
tory to  such  an  undertaking  were  made  in  full  view  of  the  excited 
spectators.  Notwithstanding  the  security  with  which  the  English 
"■eneral  marshalled  his  warriore,  he  felt  that  the  approaching  contest 
Would  be  a  battle  of  no  common  incidents.  The  eyes  of  tens  of 
thousands  were  fastened  on  his  movements;  and  the  occasion  demanded 
the  richest  display  of  the  pageantry  of  war. 
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TJic  troops  formed  with  beautiful  accuracy,  and  the  colurans  moved 
steadily  along  the  shore,  and  took  their  assigned  stations  under  cover 
of  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  Their  force  vf&s  in  soine  measui-e 
divided  ;  one  moiety  attempting  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  hiU,  and 
the  other  moving  along  the  beach,  or  in  tJie  orchards  of  the  more 
level  ground,  toward  the  husbandmen  on  the  meadows.  The  latter 
soon  disappeared  behind  some  fruit-trees  and  the  brick-kilns  just 
mentioned.  The  advance  of  the  royal  columns  up  the  siscent  was 
slow  and  measured,  giving  lime  to  their  field-guns  to  add  their  efforts 
to  the  uproar  of  the  cannonade,  which  broke  out  with  new  fury  as  the 
battalions  prepared  to  march.  When  each  column  arrived  at  the 
allotted  point,  it  spread  the  gallant  array  of  its  glittering  warriors 
under  a  bright  sun. 

"It  is  a  glorious  spectacle,"  murmured  tiie  graceful  chieftain  by 
the  side  of  Lionel,  keenly  alive  to  all  the  poetry  of  his  alluring  pro- 
fession ;  "how  ezceeding  soldier-like!  and  with  what  accuracy  his 
'  first-arm  ascends  the  hill,'  towards  his  enemy  I" 

The  intensity  of  his  feelings  prevented  Major  lineoln  from  reply- 
ing, and  the  other  soon  forgot  that  he  had  spoken,  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing anxiety  of  the  moment.  The  advance  of  the  British  line,  so 
beautiful  and  slow,  resembled  rather  the  ordered  steadiness  of  a 
drill,  than  an  approach  to  a  deadly  struggle.  Their  sfandai-ds  flut- 
tered proudly  above  them  ;  and  tliei-e  were  moments  when  the  wild 
music  of  their  bands  was  heard  rising  on  the  air,  and  tempering  the 
rude  sounds  of  the  artillery.  The  young  and  thoughtless  in  their 
ranks  tunied  their  faces  backward,  and  smiled  ezultingly,  as  they 
beheld  steeples,  roofs,  masts,  and  Lights,  teeming  with  their  thou- 
sands of  eyes,  bent  on  the  show  of  their  bright  array.  As  the  British 
lines  moved  in  open  view  of  the  little  i-edoubt,  and  begaa  slowly  to 
gather  around  its  different  laces,  gun  after  gna  became  silent,  and 
me  curious  artillerist,  or  tried  seaman,  lay  extended  on  Lis  heated 
piece,  gazing  in  mute  wonder  at  tlie  spectacle.  There  was  just  then 
a  minute  when  the  roar  of  tie  cannonade  seemed  passing  away  like 
the  rumbliBg  of  distant  thunder. 

"They  will  not  fight,  Lincoln,"  said  the  animated  leader  at  the 
side  of  Lionel — "  the  military  front  of  Howe  has  chilled  the  hearts 
of  the  knaves,  and  our  victory  will  be  bloodless !" 

"We  shall  see,  sir — we  shall  see!" 

These  words  were  barely  uttered,  when  platoon  aflor  platoon, 
among  the  Britbh,  delivei'ed  its  fire,  the  blaze  of  musketry  flashing 
swiftly  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
heavy  volleys  that  ascended  from  tlie  orchard.  Still  no  answering 
sound  was  heard  from  the  Americans,  and  tlie  royal  troops  were  soon 
lost  to  the  eye,  as  they  slowly  marched  into  the  white  cloud  which 
their  own  fire  had  alone  created. 

"  They  are  cowed,  by  heavens  !— the  dogs  are  cowed  !"  once  more 
cried  the  gay  companion  of  Lionel,  "and  IIowo  iii  within  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  them  unharmed  '." 
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At  that  instant  a  sheet  of  flame  glanced  through  the  smoke,  like 
lightning  plajiiig  In  a  cloud,  while  at  one  report  a  thousand  musJceta 
were  added  to  the  uproar.  It  was  not  altogether  fancy,  which  led 
Lionel  to  imagine  that  he  saw  the  smoky  canopy  of  the  hill  to  wave, 
as  if  the  tr^ned  warriors  it  enveloped  faltered  befoie  this  close  and 
appalling  discharge ;  but,  in  another  instant,  the  stimulating  wai-cry, 
and  the  loud  shouts  of  the  combatants,  were  bora  across  tha  strait  to 
his  ears,  even  amid,  the  horrid  din  of  the  combat.  Ten  breathless 
minutes  flew  by  like  a  moraeRt  of  time,  and  the  bewildered  spectators 
on  Copp's  were  still  gazing  intently  on  the  scene,  when  a  voice  was 
raised  among  them,  MoulJng — 

" Hurrah r  let  the  rake-bellies  go  up  to  Breed's;  the  people  will 
teach  'em  the  law  I" 

"Throw  the  rebel  scoundrel  from  the  hill  I  Blow  him  from  tie 
mnzale  of  a  guu !"  cried  twenty  soldiers  in  a  breath. 

"Hold  1"  excl^med  Lionel — "  'tis  a  simpleton,  an  idiot,  a  fool !" 

But  the  angry  and  savage  murmurs  as  quickly  subsided,  and  were 
lost  in  other  feelings,  as  the  bright  red  hnes  of  the  royal  troops  were 
seen  issuing  from  the  smoke,  waving  and  recoihng  before  the  still 
vivid  fire  of  their  enemies. 

"Ha  I"  said  Burgoyne — "'tis  some  feint  to  draw  tlie  rebels  from 
their  hold !" 

"  'Tis  a  palpable  and  disgraceful  retreat !"  muttered  the  st«vii  war- 
rior nigh  him,  whose  truer  eye  detected  at  a  glance  the  discomfiture 
of  the  assailants.     "  'Tis  another  base  retreat  before  the  rebels  !" 

"Hurralil"  shouted  the  reckless  changeling  again;  "there  comi) 
the  reg'lars  out  of  the  orchard  too ! — see  the  grannies  skulking  he- 
hind  the  kilns  !  Lettttemgoon  to  Breed's:  the  people  will  teach 
'em  the  law !" 

So  cry  of  vengeance  preceded  the  act  this  time,  but  fifty  of  the 
soldiery  rushed,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  on  their  prey.  Lionel  had 
not  time  to  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance,  before  Job  appeared  in  the 
air,  borne  on  the  uphfled  arms  of  a  dozen  men,  and  at  the  nest  in- 
stant he  was  seen  rolling  down  the  steep  declivity,  with  a  velocity 
that  carried  him  to  the  water's  edge.  Springing  to  his  feet,  the  un- 
daunted changeling  once  more  waved  his  hat  hi  triumph,  and  shouted 
forth  again  Lis  offensive  challenge.  Then  turning,  he  launched  his 
canoe  from  lis  hiding-place  among  the  adjacent  lumber,  amid  a 
shower  of  stones,  ana  glided  across  the  strait ;  his  little  bark  escap- 
ing unnoticed  in  the  crowd  of  boats  that  were  rowing  in  all  directions. 
But  his  progress  was  watched  by  the  uneasy  eye  of  Lionel,  who  saw 
him  laud  and  disappear,  with  hasty  steps,  in  the  silent  streets  of  the 
town. 

While  this  trifling  by-play  was  enacting,  the  great  drama  of  the 
day  was  Eot  at  a  stand.  The  smoky  veil,  which  clang  around  the 
brow  of  the  eminence,  was  lifted  by  the  air,  and  sailed  heavily  away 
to  the  south-west,  leaving  the  scene  of  the  bloody  struggle  again 
open  to  the  view.     Lionei  witnessed  the  grave  and  meaning  glaaces 
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wliith  tliu  two  lieuleiiKnts  of  the  king  excliaiiged  as  tliey  simultane- 
ously tarnod  tliuir  glasses  from  the  fatal  spot,  and,  taking  the  one 
proffered  by  Burgoyne,  he  read  their  explanation  in  the  numbers  of 
tlie  dead  tliat  lay  profusely  scattered  in  front  of  the  redoubt.  At  this 
instant,  an  officer  from  the  field  held  an  earnest  communication  with 
the  two  leaders ;  when,  having  delivered  his  orders,  he  hasteiked 
back  to  hia  boat,  like  one  who  felt  himself  employed  in  matters  of 
life  and  death. 

"It  shall  be  done,  sir,"  repeated  Clinton,  as  the  other  departed, 
his  own  honest  brow  sternly  knit  under  high  martial  excitement. 
"  The  artillery  hare  their  orders,  and  the  work  will  be  accomplished 
without  delay."  . 

"This,  Major  Lincoln !"  cried  his  more  sophisticated  companion, 
"  this  is  one  of  the  trying  duties  of  thesoldier  1  To  iight,  to  bleed, 
or  even  to  die,  for  his  prince,  is  his  happy  privilege  ;  but  it  is  some- 
times his  unfortunate  lot  to  become  the  instrument  of  vengeance," 

Lionel  waited  but  a  moment  for  an  esplanation — the  flaming  balia 
were  soon  seen  taking  their  wide  circuit  m  the  air,  and  carrying  their 
desolation  among  the  close  and  inflammable  roofs  of  the  opposite 
town.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  a  dense,  black  smoke  arose  from  the 
deserted  buildings,  and  forked  flames  played  actively  along  the  heated 
shmgles,  as  though  rioting  in  their  unmolested  possession  of  the  place. 
He  regarded  the  gathering  destruction  in  painful  silence;  and,  on 
bending  his  looks  towards  hia  companions,  he  fancied,  nohvithstand- 
ing  the  language  of  the  otiier,  that  he  read  the  deepest  regret  in  the 
averted  eye  of  him,  who  had  so  unhesitatingly  uttered  the  fatal  man- 
date to  destroy. 

In  scenes  like  these  we  are  attempting  to  describe,  hours  appear  to 
be  minutes,  and  time  flies  as  imperceptibly  as  life  elides  from  beneath 
the  feet  of  age.  The  disoi-dered  ranks  of  the  Britisli  had  been  ar- 
rested at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  were  again  forming  nnder  the  eyes 
of  their  leaders,  with  admirable  discipline,  and  extraordinary  care. 
Fresh  battalions,  from  Boston,  marched  with  high  military  pride  into 
the  line,  and  every  thing  betokened  that  a  second  assault  was  at 
hand.  When  the  moment  of  stupid  amaaement,  which  succeeded  the 
retreat  of  the  royal  troops,  had  passed,  the  troops  and  batteries 
poured  out  their  wrath  with  tenfold  fnry  on  their  enemies.  Shot 
were  incessantly  glancing  up  the  gentle  acclivity,  madly  ploughing 
across  its  grassy  surface,  while  black  and  threatening  shells  appeared 
to  hover  above  Uie  work,  like  the  monsters  of  the  air,  about  to  stoop 
upon  tiieir  prey. 

Sljll  all  lay  quiet  and  immoveable  within  tlie  low  mounds  of  earth, 
ae  if  none  there  had  a  stake  in  the  issue  of  the  bloody  day.  For  a 
few  momenta  only,  the  tall  figure  of  an  aged  man  was  seen  slowly 
moving  along  the  summit  of  the  ramparts  calmly  regarding  the  dis- 
positions of  the  English  general  in  the  more  distant  part  of  his  line, 
and,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a  gentleman,  who  joined  him 
iji  his  dangerous  look-out,  they  disappeared  together  behind  Uie  gnissy 
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banks.  Lionel  sooa  detected  the  name  of  Prescott  of  Peppere],  pas- 
aing  through  the  crowd  in.  low  murniurs,  and  his  glass  did  not  deceive. 
Lim  when  he  thought,  in  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  had  himself  de- 
scribed the  graceful  person  of  theunltnown  leader  of  the  "caucus." 

All  eyes  were  now  watching  the  advance  of  the  battalions,  which 
once  more  drew  nigh  the  point  of  contest.  The  heads  of  the  col- 
unrns  were  already  in  view  of  tlieir  enemies,  when  a  man  was  seen 
swiftly  ascending  the  hill  from  the  burning  town:  he  paused  amid 
the  peril,  on  the  natural  glacis,  aad  swung  his  hat  triumphantly,  and 
Lionel  even  fancied  he  heard  the  exulting  ciy,  as  he  recognized  the 
ungainly  form,  of  the  eimpletoa,  before  it  plunged  into  the  work. 

The  right  of  tlie  British  once  more  disappeared  in  the  orcliard, 
and  the  columns  ifi  front  of  the  redoubt  again  opened  witii  all  the  im- 
posing exactness  of  their  Hgh  discipline.  Their  arms  were  already 
glittering  in  a  iiae  with  the  green  faces  of  ihe  mound,  and  Lionel 
heard  the  experienced  warrior  at  his  side  mumjuring  to  himself-r- 

"Let  him  hold  his  fire,  and  he  will  go  in  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet!" 

But  the  trial  was  too  great  for  even  the  practiced  courage  of  the 
royal  troops.  Volley  Eucceeded  volley,  and  in  a  few  moments  they 
had  a^ain  omt^ned  their  ranks  behind  the  misty  screen  produced  by 
their  own  fire.  Then  came  the  terrible  flash  from  the  i-edoubt,  and 
the  eddying  volumes  from,  the  adverse  hosts  rolled  into  one  cloud, 
enveloping  the  eombatants  in  its  folds,  as  if  to  conceal  their  bloody 
work  from  the  spectators.  Twenty  times,  in  the  short  space  of  as 
many  minutes.  Major  Lincoln  fancied  he  heard  the  incessant  roll  of 
the  Ainerican  musketry  die  away  before  the  heavy  and  regular  vol- 
leys of  the  troops ;  and  then  he  thought  the  sonnda  of  the  latter 
grew  more  faint,  and  were  given  at  longer  intervals. 

The  result,  however,  was  soon  known.  The  heavy  bank  .of  smoke 
which  now  even  clung  along  tlie  gi-ounc!,  was  broken  in  fifty  places ; 
and  the  disordered  masses  of  the  British  were  seen  driven  before 
tlieir  deliberate  foes  in  wild  confusion.  The  flashing  swords  of  the 
officers  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  torj-ent,  nor  did  the  flight 
cease,  with  many  of  the  regiments,  until  they  had  even  reached 
their  boats.  At  tliis  moment  a  hum  waa  heard  in  Boston,  like  the 
suddea  rush  of  wind,  and  men  gazed  m  each  other's  faces  with  un- 
disgTiised  amazemert.  Here  and  there  a  low  sound  of  exultation 
escaped  some  imguarded  lip,  and  many  aa  eye  gleamed  with  a  tri- 
umph that  could  nc  longer  be  suppressed.  Until  this  moment  the 
feelmgs  of  Lionel  had  vacillated  between  the  pride  of  couniiy  oad. 
his  military  spirit ;  but  losing  all  other  feelings  in  the  latter  sensa- 
tion, he  now  looked  fiereely  about  him,  as  if  he  would  seek  the  man 
who  dare  esult  in  the  repulse  of  his  comrades.  The  poetic  chieftain 
was  still  at  his  side,  biting  his  nether  lip  in  vexation  ;  but  his  more 
tried  companion  had  suddenly  disappeared.  Another  quick  glance 
fell  upon  his  missing  form  in  the  act  of  entering  a  boat  at  the  foot  of 
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ilie  hill.  Quiclier  than  thought,  Lionel  was  on  the  shore,  crying,  as 
he  flew  (o  the  water's  edge— - 

"Hold  !  for  GEod's  sake,  hold  !  remember  the  47th  is  in  the  field, 
and  that  I  am  its  major ! " 

"Receive  him,"  said  Clinton,  with  that  grim  salisfaotJon,  with 
which  men  acknowledge  a  valued  friend  in  moments  of  great  trial ; 
"  and  then  row  for  your  lives,  or,  what  is  of  more  value,  for  the 
honor  of  the  British  name." 

The  brain  of  Lionel  whirled  as  the  boat  shot  along  its  watery  bed, 
but,  before  it  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  he  had  lime  to 
consider  the  whole  of  the  appalUng  scene.  The  fire  had  spread  from 
house  to  house,  and  the  whole  village  of  Charlestown,  with  its  four 
hundred  buildings,  was  just  bursting  into  flames.  The  air  seemed 
filled  with  whistJing  halls,  as  they  hurtled  above  hia  head,  and  the 
black  sides  of  the  vessels  of  war  were  vomiting  their  sheets  of  flame 
with  unwearied  industry.  Amid  this  tumult,  tie  English  general 
and  his  companions  sprung  to  land.  The  fonner  rushed  into  the 
disordered  ranks,  and  by  his  presence  and  voice  recalled  the  men  of 
one  regiment  to  their  duty.  But  long  and  loud  appeals  to  tlieir 
spirit  and  their  ancient  fame  were  necessary  to  restore  a  moiety  of 
their  former  confidence  to  men,  who  had  been  thus  rudely  repulsed, 
and  who  now  looked  along  their  thinued  and  exhausted  rants,  mis- 
sing in  many  instances,  more  than  half  the  well-known  countenances 
of  their  fellows.  In  the  midst  of  the  faltering  troops  stood  .their 
stern  and  unbending  chief;  but  of  ail  those  gay  and  gallant  youths, 
who  followed  iu  his  trwn  as  he  had  depai-ted  from  Province- 
House  that  morning,  not  one  remained,  but  in  his  blood.  He  alone 
seemed  undisturbed  in  that  disordered  crowd ;  and  his  mandates  went, 
forth  as  usual,  calm  and  determined.  At  SengUi  the  panic,  in  some 
degree,  subsided,  and  order  was  once  more  restored,  as  the  high- 
spirited  and  mortified  gentlemen  of  the  detachment  regained  their  lost 
authority. 

The  leaders  consulted  together,  apart,  and  the  dispositions  were 
immediately  renewed  for  the  assault.  Military  show  was  no  longer 
affected,  but  the  soldiers  lidd  down  all  the  useless  implements  of 
their  trade,  and  many  even  cast  aside  their  outer  garments,  under 
the  warmth  of  a  broiling  sun,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
which  began  to  diiiuse  ileelf  along  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
Fresh  companies  were  placed  in  the  columns,  and  most  of  the  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  meadows,  leaving  merely  a  few  skirmishers 
to  amuse  the  Americans  who  lay  behind  the  fence.  Wlien  each  dis- 
position was  completed,  the  final  signal  was  given  to  advance, 

Ijonel  had  taken  post  in  his  regiment,  but,  marching  on  the  skirt 
of  the  column,  he  commanded  a  view  of  most  of  the  scene  of  battJe. 
In  his  front  moved  a  battalion,  reduced  to  a  liandful  of  men  in  the 
previous  assaults.  Behind  these  came  a  party  of  the  marine  guards, 
from  the  shipping,  led  by  their  own  veteran  major ;  and  next  followed 
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the  dejected  Neabitt  and  his  coi-ps,  amongst  whom  Lionel  loolied  in 
vain  for  the  foaturea  of  the  good-natured  Polwarth.  Similar  columns 
marched  on  their  right  and  left,  enoircjing  three  sides  of  the  redoubt 
by  their  battalions. 

A  few  minutes  brought  him  in  full  view  of  tliat  humble  and  unfin- 
ished mound  of  earth,  for  the  possession  of  which  so  much  blood 
had  that  day  been  spilt  in  vain.  It  lay,  as  before,  still  as  if  none 
breathed  within  its  bosom,  though  a  teiTific  row  of  dark  tubes  were 
arrayed  along  its  top,  following  the  movements  of  the  approaching 
columns,  as  the  eyes  of  the  imaginary  charmers  of  our  own  wilder- 
ness are  said  to  watch  theii-  victims.  As  the  uproar  of  the  artillery 
again  grew  fainter,  the  crash  of  falling  streets,  and  the  appalling 
sounds  of  the  conflagration,  on  their  left,  became  more  audible.  Im- 
mense volumes  of  black  smoke  issued  from  the  smouldering  ruins, 
and  bellying  outward,  fold  beyond  fold,  it  overhung  the  work  iii  a 
hideous  cloud,  easting  its  gloomy  shadow  across  the  place  of  blood. 

A  strong  column  was  now  seen  ascending,  as  if  from  out  the  burn- 
ing town,  and  the  advance  of  the  whole  became  quick  and  spirited. 
A  low  call  ran  through  the  platoons,  to  note  tlie  naked  weapons  of 
their  adversaries,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  cry  of,  "  To  the  bayonet  1 
to  the  bayonet!" 

"Hurrah!  for  the  Eoyal  Irish!"  shouted  M'Fuse,  at  the  head  of 
the  dark  column  from  (he  conflagration. 

"Hurrah!"  echoed  a  well  known  voice  from  the  silent  mound; 
"let  them  come  on  to  Breed's ;  the  people  will  teach  'em  tlie  law ! " 

Men  think  at  such  moments  with. the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and 
Lionel  had  even  fancied  liis  comrades  in  possession  of  the  work,  when 
the  terrible  stream  of  fire  flashed  in  the  faces  of  the  men  in  front. 

"  Push  on  with  the th,"  cried  the  veteran  major  of  marines — 

"puih  on,  or  the  18th  will  get  the  honor  of  the  day!" 

"We  can  not,"  murmured  the  soldiers  of  the th;  "their  fire 

is  too  heavy !  " 

"  Then  break,  and  let  fie  marines  pass  through  you  ! " 

The  feeble  battalion  melted  away,  and  the  warriors  of  the  deep, 
tr^ned  to  conflicts  of  hand  to  hand,  sprang  forward,  with  a  loud 
shout,  in  their  places.  The  Americans,  exhausted  of  their  ammuni- 
tion, now  sunk  sullenly  back,  a  few  hurling  stones  at  their  foes,  in 
desperate  indignation.  The  cannon  of  the  British  had  been  brought 
to  enfilade  their  short  breast-work,  which  was  no  longer  tenable ; 
and,  as  tlie  columns  approached  closer  to  the  low  rampart,  it  became 
a  mutual  protection  to  uie  adverse  parties. 

"  HuiTah  for  the  Eoyal  Irish!"  again  shouted  M'Fuse,  rushing  up 
the  trifling  ascent,  which  was  but  of  little  more  than  his  own  hight. 

"Hurrah  I"  repeated  Pitcaim,  waving  his  sword  on  another  angle 
of  the  work — "the  day's  our  own!" 

One  more  sheet  of  Same  issued  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  work,  and 
all  those  brave  men,  who  had  emulated  the  examples  of  their  officers, 
were  swept  away  as  though  a  whirlwind  had  passed  along.     The 
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grenadier  gave  hia  war-cry  once  more,  before  he  pitched  headlong 
among  his  enemies ;  while  PitcaJm  feU  back  into  the  arms  of  his  own 
child.  The  cry  of  "Foi-ward,  47th,"  rung  through  their  ranks,  and 
ia  tlieir  turn  tliis  veteran  battalioa  gallanfly  mounted  the  ramparts. 
In  the  shallow  ditch  Lionel  passed  the  expiring  marine,  and  caught 
the  dyiag  and  despairing  look  from  his  eyes,  and  ia  another  instant 
he  formed  himself  in  the  presence  of  bis  foes. .  As  company  followed 
company  into  the  defenceless  redoubt,  tlie  Americans  sullenly  retired 
by  its  rear,  keeping  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  at  bay  with  clubbed 
muskets  and  sinewy  arms.  When  the  whole  issued  upon  the  open 
ground,  the  husbandmen  received  a  close  and  fatal  fire  from  the  bal^ 
talions,  which  were  now  gathering  ai'ound  them  on  three  sides.  A 
scene  of  wild  and  savage  confusion  tbea  succeeded  to  the  order  of  the 
fight,  and  many  fatal  blows  were  given  and  taken,  the  melea 
rendering  the  use  of  fire-arms  nearly  impossible  for  several  minutes. 

Lionel  continued  in  advance,  pressing  on  the  footsteps  of  the  retir- 
ing foe,  stepping  over  many  a  lifeless  body  in  his  difficult  progress. 
Notwithstanding  the  hurry,  and  vast  disorder  of  the  fray,  his  eye  fell 
on  the  form  of  the  graceful  stranger,  stretched  lifeless  on  the  parched 
grass,  which  had  greedily  drank  his  blood.  Amid  the  ferocious  cries, 
and  fiercer  passions  of  the  moment,  tlie  young  man  paused,  and 
glanced  his  eyes  around  him,  with  an  expression  that  said,  he  thought 
the  work  of  ueath  atould  cease.  At  this  instant  the  trappings  of  his 
attire  caught  the  glaring  eye-baJls  of  a  dying  yeoman,  who  exerled 
his  wasting  strengSi  to  sacrifice  one  more  woithy  victim  to  the  manes 
of  his  countrymen.  The  whole  of  the  tumultuous  scene  vanished 
fi-ora  the  senses  of  Lionel  at  the  Sash  of  the  musket  of  this  man,  and 
he  sunk  beneath  the  feet  of  the  combatants,  msensible  of  further 
triumph,  and  of  every  danger 

The  fall  of  a  single  officer,  m  such  a  contest,  was  a  circumstance 
not  to  be  regarded ;  and  regiments  passed  over  him,  without  a  single 
man  stooping  to  incjube  into  his  fate.  When  the  Americans  had  dis- 
engaged themselves  from  the  troops,  they  descended  info  the  little 
hollow  between  the  two  hills,  swiftly,  and  like  a  disordered  crowd, 
bearing  off  most  of  their  wounded,  and  leaving  but  few  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  their  foes.  The  formation  of  the  ground  favored  their 
retreat,  as  hundreds  of  bullets  whistled  harmlessly  above  their  heads ; 
and  by  the  lime  they  gained  the  acclivity  of  Bunker,  distance  was  added 
to  their  security.  Finding  the  field  lost,  the  men  at  the  fence  broke 
away  in  a  body  from  their  position,  and  abandoned  the  meadows ;  the 
whole  moving  in  confused  masses  behind  the  crest  of  the  adjacent 
hight.  The  shouting  soldiery  followed  in  their  footsteps,  pouring  in 
fruitless  and  distant  volleys ;  but,  on  tlie  summit  of  Bunker,  their 
tired  platoons  were  halted,  and  they  beheld  the  throng  move  fear- 
lessly through  the  tremendous  fire  that  enfiladed  the  low  pass,  as 
little  injured  as  though  most  of  fhem  bore  charmed  lives. 

The  day  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  With  the  disappearance  of 
Iheir  enemies,  the  ships  and  batteries  ceased  their  cannonade  ;  and. 
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not  a  musket  wa?  heard  in  that  place,  where  so  fierce  a 
contest  iiiid  so  long  laged  The  troops  commenced  fortifying  the 
outward  eminence,  on  which  they  rested,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
barren  conquest ,  and  nothing  further  i-em^ned  for  the  achievement 
of  tie  royai  lieutenant-,  but  to  go  and  mourn  over  their  victory. 


THE  SEA  AKD  ITS  DANGERS. 


Thbrb  a  e  perils  on  the  deep,  occuiTences  of  a  fearful  Icind,  the 
lelaton  of  which  stira  up  the  heart's  blood,  and  sends  it  hurriedly 
th  0  oh  tl  e  hystem.  It  was  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  be  made  person- 
ally ap  na  nted  with  one  of  this  character.     In  the  month  of , 

he  saled    a  the    G D ,  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans, 

bo  nd  fo  L  verpool,  and  laden  with  cotton.  We  were  towed  to  the 
Bahze  by  tl  e  steamer  Persian,  and  tten,  in  order  to  insure  the  snc- 
cesa  of  our  vessel  over  the  bar,  that  forms  at  tlie  outlet  of  the 
Father  of  Wal«rs,  we  engaged  the  assistance  of  another  powerful 
steamer,  the  Phcenis  ;  but  yet,  for  awhile,  our  course  was  impeded, 
and  b\it  for  the  determination  of  the  captain,  and  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous application  of  steam,  we  should  hava  remmned  there  until  re- 
leased by  an  increased  depth  of  water.  At  last,  passing  the  bar  with 
a  leap,  in  company  with  other  two  vessels,  and  with  a  fane,  favorable 
breeze,  we  meiTily  bounded  away  for  the  white  cliffe  of  Old  England. 

The  commencement  of  our  voyage  was  very  favorable ;  and  we 
pleasantly  passed  our  time  in  conversation,  reading,  fishing,  and 
other  amusements.  With  rapture  I  gazed  upon  the  sea,  and  with 
enthusiasm  I  watched  its  towering  billows.  To  me  things,  of  but 
small  consideration  to  the  sailor,  afforded  a  great  degree  of  interest. 
And  when  the  flying-fish  would  leap  from  its  marine  abode,  and  skim 
with  its  white-tipped  wing  the  bosom  of  the  wave  to  escape  the  pur- 
suit of  some  hungry  dolphin ;  and  the  porpoise  would  come  madiy 
leaping  and  gamboling  through  the  briny  depths,  according  to  the 
smlors,  a  sure  indication  of  squally  weather,  and  at  which  we  would 
occasionally  launch  the  harpoon  ;  and  tlie  grampus  heave  his  huge 
carcass  in  his  change  of  latitude  ; — I  enjoyed  it  with  feelings  which, 
to  be  understood,  must  be  experienced  on  that  waste  of  waters. 
Night  after  night,  with  none,  save  the  watch  on  declr,  have  I  gazed 
on  the  beauties  of  the  heavens — nowhere  seen  so  beautiful  as  on  the 
wide,  wide  main — and  the  phosphorescent  appearance  of  the  sea, 
with  its  white-capped  waves  lit  dp  with  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand beams  of  flashing  light,  and  at  our  noble  vessel  ploug-hing  her 
onward  march  amid  the  myriad  scintillations  that  danced  around  her 
how,  and  sparkled  in  her  foaming  wake. 
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The  sen,,  tlie  sea  !  0  tlie  deep,  blue  sea !  the  "  ever  bounding, 
eyer  free  !"  Who  dare  aay,  Canute-lilie,  "thus  for  shalt  thou  oome, 
and  no  farther ;  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ?"  It 
laughs  at  the  impotent  limits  set  to  its  power,  mocks  the  puny  efforts 
of  man  to  confine  it  within  boundaries,  sports  with  the  vessels  that 
furrow  its  bosom,  and  sends  them,  riven  and  shattered,  down  to  the 
depths  of  its  hidden  caverns,  to  perish  there  forever.  To  behold 
the  grandeur  of  the  ocean,  and  to  witness  the  unliroited  power  of  its 
biUowa,  you  should  ride  on  it  when  the  tempest  rages  ;  when  the  storm- 
god,  unchaining  the  rude  winds,  sends  them  moaning,  howling,  and 
blustering  across  the  broad  Atlantic;  when,  gathering  the  sleeping 
wafers  into  bills  and  mountain-hights,  he  rolls  item  onward  and  up- 
wai'd,  until  the  tall,  towering  mass  is  curled  and  twined  into  foamy 
wreaths  of  spray.  A  terrific  grandeur  reigns  around ;  the  clouds 
lower  above  your  head,  burdened  with  fury,  and  death  rides  trium- 
phant on  the  wings  of  the  rushing  wind.  Destruction  apparently 
awaits  you  in  the  deep-opening  waters,  sighs  your  requiem  in  the 
shrouds,  and  screams  your  welcome  in  the  loud  and  pitiless  blast. 

It  is  in  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  power  and  sublimity  of  the 
ocean  is  manifest,  presenting  a  scene  of  majestic  grandeur  that  leaves 
the  beholder  humbled,  subdued,  and  abashed.  But  whether  in  a 
storm,  in  a  frail  and  feeble  baik,  where,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  throw 
its  vision,  the  mighty  expanse  of  water  is  agitated  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm — exhibiting  a  continued  succession  of  yeasty  waves,  swelling 
in  apparent  hight,  until  the  farthest  foam-capped  billow  seems  to 
lash  the  very  heavens ;  or  whether  the  sea  presents  a  smooth  and 
beautifully-polished  surface,  a  mirror  of  tranquility  and  repose,  on 
whose  bosom  the  sunbeams  brightly  play  or  moonbeams  dance,  and 
the  stars  reflect  their  beauty  and  luster; — you  cannot  but  admire  the 
magnificent  scenery,  and  adore  the  Hand  that,  in  the  greatness  of  its 
power,  sustains  the  mighty  depths.  Kingdoms  and  empires  have 
passed  away,  many  of  the  proudest  monuments  erected  by  art  and 
science,  have  crumbled  into  ruins,  and  the  mighty,  and  the  brave, 
and  the  beautiful  of  past  ages  slumber  in  the  silence  of  the  grave  ; 
but.  Ocean ! 


And  until  yonder  sun  shall  be  extinguished,  and  the  moon  and  the 
stars  hide  themselves  in  the  light  of  eternity,  the  loud  anthems  of  thy 
voice  shall  continue  to  swell,  and  roll  in  tones  of  sweetest  note,  that 
shall  "please  the  ear  of  God  !" 

Our  Toy^e,  like  voyages  generally,  was  mingled  with  the  varied 
changes  of  the  sea — calms,  storms,  and  gales.  The  latter  our  vessel 
outrode  most  gallantly,  mounting  each  crested  billow  as  gracefully 
as  the  bird  whose  home  is  on  the  sea,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep.  It 
may  i)e  termed  supersiition,  but  previous  to  the  night  of  iha  15th  of 
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,  in  latitude ■,  a  dark  ciuud  of  some  impending  calamiSj 

rested  heavily  on  my  mind,  and  my  spirits  were  unusually  depressed. 
The  weather,  during  the  ■week,  had  been  cloudy  and  stormy,  and  tlie 
night  was  remarkably  dark.  I  had  retired  to  my  berth  earlier  than 
usual,  taldug  the  precaution,  as  form«iiy,  to  place  my  clothes  in  a 
position  ready  to  be  obtained  in  case  of  na  emergency,  at  the  same 
time  lying  down  in  a  part  of  my  habit,  when  I  was  overcome  by 
"  sliuaber's  potent  chai-m."  In  this  stuie  I  remained  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  suddetdy  aroused  by  the  cry  and 
hurrying  footsteps  of  the  watch.  To  spring  from  my  berth,  and  to 
rush  on  deck,  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment ,  when  I  jmnrediately 
ascertained  the  fearful  cause  of  alarpi.     The  ds.rkness  of  the  night 

had  prevented  our  look-out  from  observing  a  large  bark,  the  3 

H ,  from  Ifew-Brunswick,  laden  with  timbei,  rtanning  acioss 

the  pathway  of  our  vessel,  until  too  near  to  avoid  collision  Aboard 
our  vessel,  all  was  hurry,  confusion,  and  terror,  and  our  bell  now 
startied  the  midnight  air  with  its  loud  peal  of  alarm.  Up  inished  the 
watch  of  the  lower  deck,  and  the  few  passengers  we  had  on  boaid, 
many  in  the  aam.e  condition  in  which  they  had  retired  to  rest,  with 
terror  and  dismay  on  their  countenances.  Now  was  heard,  above 
the  din  of  the  tempest,  the  loud  shouts  of  the  crew,  and  the  hoarse 
trumpet  of  tlie  bark,  warning  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  keep  off,  and 
not  to  run  them  down.  Then  many  a  stout  heart  beat  with  a  paisy 
ing  chill,  and  many  a  blooming  cheek  turned  pale. 

With  deep  anxiety  I  waited  the  fate  of  the  two  unfortunate  vessels, 
and  endeavored  to  compose  my  mind  to  a  sleep  in  the  ocean's  grave. 
One  moment  I  had  for  reflection ;  and  O,  what  thoughts  crowded 
upon  the  memory,  and  excited  my  imagination !  I  thought  of  the 
home  of  my  youth,  with  all  its  dearly  cherished  scenes,  from  which 
I  had  been  absent  so  many  years,  and  to  see  which  1  had  had  so 
many  ai-dent  lon^ngs  of  spirit ;  then  of  the  homo  of  my  adoption 
and  choice,  with  its  many  social  enjoyments  and  endeared  friends  ; 
and  then  the  great,  the  imknown  future,  spread  out  before  my  mind 
with  ibi  deep  and  hidden  mysteries  and  glorious  assurances.  'Twas 
terrible  to  think  of  going  down  to  tlie  ocean's  depths  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  tale  of  our  melancholy  fate  probably  never  entering 
the  ear  of  the  world.  But  a  consoling  refuge  was  tiiere  ;  and  I  cast 
myself  on  the  mercy  of  Him,  whose  voice  once  hushed  the  wild 
ragings  of  Galilee,  and  tremblingly  awaited  the  issue. 

All  that  could  be  done,  for  the  safely  of  the  vessel,  was  done 
with  energy  and  dispatch;  and  the  orders  given  by  the  officers  were 
promptly  executed  by  the  crew.  The  helm  was  put  "hard  down," 
and  our  aliiards  let  go,  to  break  tlie  force  of  the  collision.  But  all 
too  late  :  and  the  bows  of  the  vessels  came  together  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  All  was  now  confusion  and  terror  ;  and  the  harsh  voice 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  shoutiags,  supplications,  warnings,  and 
threatenings  of  the  crews,  and  the  ilappings  of  the  loosened  sails, 
mingled  witl)  the  loud  bellowings  of  the  storm.     Crash,  crash  1  went 
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our  bowsprit  and  foregtiards  ;  and  tie  vessels  becoming  entangled  in 
the  rigging,  lashed  tbeir  timbered  sides  together,  hke  two  infuriated 
demons,  apparently  determined  on  each  other's  destruction.  At 
length  die  Bti'ong  rigging  gave  vra.y,  and  becoming  disentangled,  we 
passed  along-side  of  each  other,  with  a  harsh,  gi'ating  sound,  tearing 
m  the  contest  our  main-mast  and  m^-top-sail,  and  losing  our  bowsprit, 
with  its  attendant  boom  and  sails,  and  a  part  of  our  larboard  quarter. 
The  well  was  immediately  sounded,  and  some  idea  of  our  carpen- 
ter's excitement  may  be  formed,  when  he  reported  seven  feet  oi 
water,  when  there  were  only  six  inches.  Immediately  both  vessels 
tacked,  which  nearly  resulted  in  another  colhsion.  As  the  brig  gli- 
ded past,  Ler  captain  beseeched  us  not  to  abandon  them,  as  they 
were  in  a  sinking  condition.  He  was  told  to  drive  before  the  wind, 
and  in  the  morning  we  ascertained  that  she  had  lost  an  anchor, 
sprung  her  foremast,  and  sustained  other  serious  injuries,  resulting 
in  a  very  bad  leak.  She  had  then  several  feet  of  water  in  the  hold, 
but  being  a  timber  vessel,  the  captain  had  resolved  to  remain  aboai-d, 
and  trust  to  bis  cargo. 

0  how  we  welcomed  the  smiles  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  who 
had  kept  his  face  hid  for  several  days  past:  the  wind,  too,  dying 
away,  resulted  in  a  calm,  which  enabled  us  to  rig  a  jury- bowsprit, 
repmr  damages,  and  stay  by  the  bark  three  days,  when,  providen- 
tially, a  favorable  breeze  sprang  up,  and  then,  with  anxious  solicita- 
tion for  her  welfare,  we  left  her  to  her  fate. 

Two  or  three  days  after,  the  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle  loomed  up 
in  the  distance.  Here,  to  our  great  joy,  we  entered  upon  beautiful 
and  exciting  scenes.  The  channel  was  studded  with  the  white  smls 
of  numerous  vessels  and  fishing  boats,  and  tbe  coast  presented  many 
a  splendid  mansion  and  lighthouse  glittering  in  the  beams  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  green  slopes  and  fields  of  golden  com,  ready  for  the 
reaper's  sickle,  and  to  repay  the  toils  of  the  liberal  husbandman ; 
and  in  the  distance,  mountains  reared  their  lofty  summits,  capped  by 
the  clouds  of  heaven. 


FIRMNESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE. 


Franc  Edwards,  a  young  married  man,  employed  as  a  machinist 
in  an  English  manufactory,  was  converted.  His  conversion  was  deep 
and  genuine  ;  it  reached  both  heart  and  life.  The  change  was  com- 
plete, and  from  being  notoriously  trifling  and  tliougttless,  he  became 
!>  proverb  for  cheerful  gravity  and  serious  deportment. 

Very  delightful  was  the  first  experience  of  that  young  man.  A 
good  workman,  he  enjoyed  constant  employment,  with  wages  suffi- 
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cient  to  procure  the  comforts  of  life.  He  had  a  thrifty  wife,  who  was 
led  to  Jesus  by  his  own  influence.  Their  cottage  was  the  house  of 
prayer.  Kehgion,  plenty,  health,  and  coat«ntment,  dwelt  with  them; 
probahly  there  was  not  another  home  in  England  more  pleasant  than 
that  of  this  young,  pioua  mechanic. 

But  piety  is  not  an  efi'ectual  shield  to  defend  from  trouble.  It  sup- 
ports— gloriously  supports  the  sufferer — but  his  path  to  heaven  is 
appointed  to  lead  through  "nmck  trihtdation."  As  in  our  nature, 
the  storm-cloud  gathers  in  the  horizon,  while  the  smx  shines  with 
splendor  in  the  heavens,  so  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  while  the  child 
of  God  rejoices  in  ease  and  prosperity,  and  ascends  the  summit  of 
Pisgah,  he  may  rest  assured  that  events  are  in  preparation,  which 
may  hurl  him  down  to  the  vale  of  Baca — to  the  place  of  weeping  and 
lamentation. 

It  was  thus  with  Frank  Edwards  and  his  happy  family.  In  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  adversity  looked  in  at  their  cottage  door ;  pov- 
erty sat  down  at  their  table.     Let  us  trace  the  cause  of  their  trouble. 

One  day  the  machinery  of' the  manufactory  broke,  and  its  opera- 
tions were  stopped.  All  hands  were  set  to  repairing  it  with  the 
utmost  haste.  The  week  was  closing,  and  the  work  was  unfinished. 
On  Saturday  morning,  the  overseer  entered  and  said  to  the  men, 
"Tou  must  work  all  day  to-morrow." 

Frank  instantly  remembered  the  fourth  commandment.  He 
resolved  to  keep  it,  because  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  God  required  him, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  refrmn  from  labor  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Offering  an  inward  prayer  to  Gfod,  he  respectfully  addressed   the 

"  Sir,  to-morrow  is  Sunday," 

"  I  know  it,  but  our  mill  must  be  repaired," 

"Wm  you  excuse  me,  sir,  from  working  on  the  Sahbatli?" 

"No,  Frank,  I  can't  excuse  any  one.     The  company  will  give  you 

double  wages,  and  you  must  work." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  can  not  work  to-morrow." 

"Why  not,  Mr.  Edwards  ;  you  know  our  necessities,  and  we  offer 

you  a  ffur  remuneration  ?  " 

"Sr,  it  will  be  a  sin  against  God,  and  no  necessity  is  strong 

enough — no  price  high  enough,  to  induce  me  to  offend  my  Maker  any 

"  I  am  not  here  to  argue  the  morality  of  the  question,  Frank ;  you 
must  either  work  to-raorrow,  or  be  discharged." 

"I  can  riot  hesitate,  sir,  a  moment;  I  have  resolved  to  please 
God.  Cost  what  earthly  price  it  may,  I  will  keep  his  command- 
ments," 

"Then,  Mr.  Edwards,  if  you  wiH  step  into  the  counting-room,  I 
will  pay  yon  what  the  company  owes  you,  and  you  will  then  leave  o\ir 
establishment." 

To  say  that  Frank's  heart  did  not  shrink  from,  this  trial,  would  be 
to  deny  his  humanity ;  but  his  faith   came  to  his   lielp.     Casting 
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himself  upoii  God  he  ^atlieied  up  his  tools,  aud  entered  the,  count- 
iiig-room. 

The  overseer  wa&  extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  JFranlt,  for  he 
was  a  superior  woikman,  and  since  his  conversion,  had  been  the  most 
ti'usty  man  ia  the  employment  of  tlie  company.  He  therefore 
addressed  him  very  kmdiy,  while  handing  him  his  wages:  "Mr 
Edwards,  had  you  not  better  reconsider  your  resolution  ?  Kememhev, 
work  is  scarce,  we  pay  you  high  wages,  and  it  is  not  often  we  require 
you  to  labor  on  the  Sabbath." 

"Sir,"  replied  Frant,  "my  mind  is  fixed;  I  will  not  work  on 
Sundays,  if  I  have  to  starve  to  death." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  was  the  cool  answer  of  tlie  ovei'seer  ;  who,  not 
being  a  Christian,  could  not  appreciate  the  noble  heroism  of  Frank's 
reply. 

On  reaching  his  humble  cottage,  the  mechanic  could  not  forbear  a 
sigh,  as  the  thought  flitted  across  his  mind,  that  possibly  he  might 
soon  lose  his  home -comforts.  But  that  sigh  was  momentary;  he 
remembered  the  promise  of  God,  and  grew  calmly  peaceful.  Enter- 
ing his  house,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "Mary,  I  am  discharged!" 

"  Discharged,  Frank !  What  has  happened !  0  what  will  become 
of  us  !     Tell  me,  why  you  are  discharged  ?  " 

"Becalm,  Mary!  God  will  provide!  I  left  the  shop  because  I 
would  not  break  the  Sabbath.  They  wanted  me  to  work  to-morrow, 
and  because  I  refused,  they  discharged  me." 

Mary  was  sileat.  She  looked  doubtful,  as  if  not  quite  sure  that  her 
husband  was  right.  Her  faith  was  not  so  strong  as  Frank's,  nor  was 
her  character  so  decided.  In  her  heart  she  thought,  as  thousands  of 
fearful  disciples  would,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  her  husband 
had  gone  too  far ;  but  although  she  said  nothing,  Frank  read  her 
thoughts,  and  grieved  over  her  want  of  faith. 

Sweet  was  the  hour  of  family  prayer  to  Frank  that  evening ; 
sweeter  still  was  the  secret  devotion  of  the  closet,  ajid  he  never  closed 
his  eyes  with  more  heavenly  calmness  of  spirit,  than  when  he  sunk 
to  sleep  on  that  eventful  evening. 

The  following  week  brought  Frank's  character  to  a  severer  test. 
All  his  friends  condemned  him ;  even  some  members  of  his  church 
said  they  thought  he  had  gone  beyond  the  strict  requirement  of  his 
duty.  "It  was  well,"  they  said,  "to  keep  the  Sabbath;  but  then,  a 
man  like  Frank  Edwards  ought  to  look  to  the  wants  of  his  family, 
and  not  strain  at  a  gnit  and  peihaps  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  work- 
house." 

This  was  dastaidly  language  for  Christians ;  but  there  are  always 
too  many  of  this  cla  s  of  iiresolute,  sight-walking  disciples.  Frank 
met  them  on  tdl  sides  ind  found  himself  without  sympathy,  A  few 
noble,  enlightened  Christians  however,  admired  and  encouraged  him 
Frank  held  to  his  purpose  with  the  spirit  worthy  of  a  martyr. 

The  cloud  grew  darker.  Through  (he  influence  of  his  former  em- 
ployers, who  were  vexed  because  he  left  them,  the  other  corporations 
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refused  to  employ  him.  Winter  came  on  with  its  frosts  and  storms. 
His  little  stock  of  savings  gradually  disappeared.  Poverty  stared 
them  in  the  face ;  IVank's  watch,  Mary's  silver  spoons,  theiv  best  fur- 
niture, went  to  the  auction  shop.  They  had  to  leave  their  pleasant  cot- 
tage, and  one  little  garret  held  the  little  afflicted  family,  and  the  slen- 
der remtuns  of  their  cottage  furniture. 

Did  Frank  regret  his  devotion  to  God  ?  Ko  !  he  rejoiced  in  it. 
He  had  obeyed  God,  he  said,  and  God  would  take  care  of  him.  Liglit 
would  break  out  of  darkness  ;  all  would  be  well.  So  spoke  his  un- 
yielding faith ;  his  fixed  heart  doubted  not.  The  blacker  the  cloud, 
the  more  piercing  grew  the  eye  of  his  triumphing  faith.  With  his 
Mary  the  case  was  different.  Her  faith  wa&  week,  and,  pressing  her 
babes  to  her  bosom,  she  often  wept,  and  bent  before  the  sweeping 
storm. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  Frank  was  still  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
rejoicing,  however,  amidst  tiie  flames.  Some  friends  offered  him  the 
means  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States.  Here  was  a  light  gleam. 
He  rejoiced  in  it,  and  prepared  to  quit  a  place  which  refused  him 
bread  because  he  feai-ei  God. 

Behold  him !  that  martyr-mechaaic,  on  board  the  emigrant -ship. 
Her  white  smIs  catch  the  favoring  beeae,  and  with  a  soul  fuU  of  hope, 
Frank  looked  toward  this  western  world.  A  short,  pleasant  passage, 
brought  them  to  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities. 

Here  he  soon  found  that  his  faith  had  not  been  misplaced.  The 
first  -week  of  his  arrival  saw  Mm  not  merely  employed,  but  filling  the 
station  of  foreman  in  the  establishment  of  some  extensive  machinists. 

Prosperity  now  smiled  on  Frank,  and  Mary  once  more  rejoiced  in 
the  possession  of  home  comforts.  They  lived  in  a  style  far  better  and 
more  comfortable  than  when  in  their  English  cottage.  "  Mary," 
Frank  would  often  ask,  pointing  to  their  charming  little  parlor,  "  is  it 
not  best  to  obey  God?" 

Mary  could  only  reply  to  this  question  with  smiles  and  tears;  for 
every  thing  around  diem  siud,  "  Messed  is  l/tat  man  l/tai  maJeetk  the 
Lord  his  trmt,  and  respeefet/i  not  i/ie  proud;  surely  he  shall  not  be 
t^ovedfm-ever." 

But  Frank's  trials  were  not  over.  A  similar  claim  for  Sabbath 
labor  ■was  made  upon  him  in  his  new  situation.  An  engine  for  a  rail- 
road or  steamboat  was  broken,  and  miist  be  repaired.  "You  will 
keep  your  men  employed  through  to-morrow,  Mr.  Edwards;  so  that 
the  engine  may  be  finished  on  Monday  morning,"  said  the  chief 
overseer. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  sir ;  I  cannot  break  the  Lord's  day.  I  will  work 
until  midnight  on  Saturday,  and  beg^n  directly  after  midnight  on 
Monday  morning  ;  God's  holy  time  I  will  not  touch." 

"  That  won't  do,  Mr.  Edwards,  you  must  work  your  men  through 
the  Sabbath,  or  the  owners  will  dismiss  you." 

"  Be  it  so,  sir  !"  i-eplied  Frank.     "  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  b 
I  would  not  work  on  Sabbath ;  I  wiil  not  do  it  here." 
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Monday  came,  the  work  was  imfinislied.  Frank  expected  his  dis- 
eBaTge.     While  at  work,  a  gentlemaa  inquired  of  him  :  "  I  wish  yow 

to  go  with  me  to ,  to  take  charge  of  my  establishment ;  will 

you  go?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Fi'ank.  "  If,  as  I  expect,  my  present  em- 
ployers dismiss  me,  I  will  go, ;  if  they  do  not,  I  have  no  wish  to 
leave." 

"This  is  settled.  They  intend  to  dismiss  yon,  and  I  know  the 
reason  ;  I  honor  yon  for  it,  and  Vish  yon  to  enter  my  establishment." 

Here  ag^n  our  mechanic  saw  the  hand  of  God.  His  deciaoa  had 
i^ain  brought  him  into  trial,  and  God  had  come  to  his  aid.  The 
new  situation  for  which  he  had  jusS  engaged  was  worth  much  more 
than  the  one  he  was  to  leave.     God  had  kept  his  promise. 


TJSDER.     THE     ICK. 

THE  ALlUNli   HUHTER'S   MIKACULOUS  SSOAPB. 

There  was  no  braver  guide,  or  more  sldlful  hunter,  that  ever 
sat  foot  upon  the  Matterhom,  or  crawled  over  the  dangerous 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa,  than  TJlric  Peterson.  He  was  a  man 
of  immense  strength  and  great  daring ;  and  had  often  tracked 
the  wilderness  of  enow  when  those  who  followed  the  same  call- 
ing willingly  remained  in  their  cottages,  in  the  well-proteeted 
villages.  He  laughed  at  his  compaaions,  when  they  talked  of 
danger;  and  made  light  of  the  fears  of  his  good  wife,  when  she 
trembled  at  the  howling  of  the  fierce  winds,  or  the  avalanche  of 
snow,  that  now  and  then  swept  down,  with  irresistible  force, 
upon  the  little  chalets.  With  well-spiked  shoes,  a  stout  alpen- 
stock, confidence  in  himself,  and  a  firm  and  fervent  trust  in  God, 
he  avowed  that  a  man  was  as  safe  upon  the  topmost  cliff's  of  the 
cloud-pierced  Matterhorn,  as  in  the  brook  threaded  valley  of 
Tourraanches.  But  the  timid  heart  of  womanhood  could  not 
look  upon  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  although  her  trust  in  the 
good  Lord  was  equally  strong;  aud  so,  when  she  saw  him  take 
down  his  trusty  rifle,  powder-horn,  and  heavily  shod  iron  staff, 
one  morning,  she  clung  to  him,  and  begged  that  he  would  not 
go  upon  the  mountains.  "  There  is  every  sign  of  a  storm,"  she 
said.  "  You  know  how  terrible  they  are.  We  have  food  enough 
in  the  cottage.     Do  stay  at  home  with  the  little  ones." 

"That  would  I,  wife,"  was  the  reply  "if  I  had  not  seen  an 
ibes  as  I  was  coming  home  yesterday  evening.  He  was  a  stout 
old  fellow,  with  huge  horns ;  and  I  fancied  he  was  almost  laugh- 
ing at  me  as  I  crept  around  the  cliff  upon  which  he  was  standing. 

"  But,  TJlric,  think  of  the  storm  that  is  certainly  coming." 

"  I  have  been  in  many  a  one,  and  care  nothing  for  them.     I 
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love  the  free  whistling  of  the  wind  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and 
the  whirling  of  the  feathery  enow.  So,  good  wife,  get  me  some- 
thing to  eat.     I  must  be  ofif  before  tlie  day  dawns." 

With  a  heavy  sigh,  the  woman  did  as  he  had  requested,  and 
■with  his  fond  kisa  still  lingering  upon  her  lips,  she  saw  him 
climb  the  mountain  side,  until  a  turn  in  the  path  hid  him  from 
her  view.  Then  she  sunk  upon  her  knees,  by  the  bedside'  of  her 
still  slumbering  children,  and  committed  liim  into  the  keeping  of 
that  G-od  who  had  thus  far  preserved  him  in  the  midst  of  every 
1  g  "Meantime,  Ulric  hastened  onward  with  a  light  foot. 
It  w  t  il  dark  in  the  valley  ;  bnt  far  above  him  he  could  see 
1  wh  t  peak  glittering  in  the  dim  light  of  tlie  morning,  and 
tl  ftp  ling  stars.  Higher  and  higher  he  climbed,  and  soon 
th  ose,  shedding  its  rays  of  rosy  gold  upon  the  icy  piles 

a  d  kmg  them  flash  as  if  buUded  of  myriad  diamonds.  To 
t  it  would  have  been  a  dazzliag  sight ;  to  the  brave 

h  t  1 1  ad  lost  something  of  its  chaiin  by  familiarity,  and  he 
p  es     1       ward  and  upward.     The  road  grew  rough  and  diffl- 

It  H  was  obliged  to  pick  his  way,  to  clamber  up  steep  crags ; 
b  t  1 1  t  he  reached  the  edge  of  a  large  glacier.  He  sat  down 
and  rested  for  a  little  time,  satisfied  his  hunger,  examined  his 
shoes  and  the  point  of  his  alpenstock,  and  again  set  bravely 
forth,  leaping  the  yawning  chasms,  and  guarding  against  the 
treacherous  cracks. 

A  wall  of  polished  ice  arose  before  him,  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  scale  it,  before  he  could  get  within  shot  of  the 
coveted  game.  With  great  ditflculty  it  was  accomplished ;  and 
finding  the  tracks  of  the  ibex,  he  foUowed  them,  until  suddenly 
turning  a  ragged  point,  he  found  himself  witliin  easy  shot,  and 
in  an  instant  the  report  of  his  rifie  had  awalsened  the  echoes  of 
the  mountains.  "With  the  "  thud  "  of  the  bullet  the  beast  sprang 
forward,  but  its  tail  was  dropped,  its  head  hanging  heavHy 
down,  its  gait  slow  and  step  uncertain.  He  knew  that  the  whiz- 
zing lead  had  reached  its  mark ;  that  the  animal  would  soon 
die ;  and  he  paused  to  reload  his  rifle  before  he  followed  him. 
"I  wUl  surprise  my  good  wife,"  he  thought,  "  by  returning 
sooner  than  she  expected,  and  I  will  have  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
cowards  who  dared  not  venture  from  their  snug  cottages,  for 
fear  of  a  storm." 

With  a  smile  upon  his  lips,  he  hastened  to  where  the  ihex 
was  lying,  and  raised  it  in  his  arms.  Then,  with  a  cry  of  horror, 
he  felt  his  footing  give  way — and  hunter  and  game  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  crevasse  of  almost  unfathomable  depth  The  thin 
covering  of  ice  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  beast ;  but  that  of  Ulric  added  had  shivered  it  as  if  it  had 
been  an  egg-shell. 

Down,  down.  Hunter  and  ibex,  through  the  debris  of  snow 
and  ice,  lying  there  for  a  thousand  years.     He  fancied  that  the 
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bottom  would  never  ba  reached.  The  most  profound  darkness 
euTeloped  Mm  ;  hia  hands  could  clutch  nothing  but  dampness 
— but  chilling  flakes. 

Poi-tunately  the  carcass  of  the  beast  was  beneath  him.  Yet, 
for  all  that  safeguard,  he  lay  for  a  long  time  insensible.  When 
consciousness  returned,  another  day  had  dawned,  and  its  golden 
glories  had  found  their  way  even  to  the  bottom  of  the  yawning 
grave  in  which  he  was  lying.  He  thought  upon  the  utter  help- 
lessness of  his  situation — that  he  must  perish  from  cold  and 
hunger— of  the  lingering  tortures  he  would  be  forced  to  endure, 
before  death  came  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  and  every  nerve 
in  his  body  quivered  with  horror.  He  looked  around  to  see  if 
there  was  not  some  possible  chance  of  escape.  On  either  side 
smooth  ice  walls  arose,  emitting  a  bluish  steel  glitter.  He  felt 
that  he  was  buried  alive  I  "  0,  God  I  Why  was  I  not  instantly 
killed  ? "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  agony  of  despair,  and  then,  as 
better  thonghts  swayed  him,  lie  thanked  the  Almiglity,  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible,  for  his  safety  thus  far,  and  prayed 
to  Him  for  guidance  and  deliverance. 

His  next  thought  was  of  his  gun.  When  it  was  found  that 
he  did  not  return,  his  neighbors  would  certainly  search  for  hira, 
and  by  firing  the  gun  he  could  attract  their  attention.  Vain 
hope  1  Search  as  he  would  he  could  find  nothing  of  it.  Even 
if  he  had  discovered  it,  it  would  have  been  useless,  for  his 
powder-horn  was  gone  as  well.  Over  and  over  he  turned  the 
snow — down  deep  be  dug  into  it,  until  hia  hands  burned  like 
five,  and  great  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead — 
untd  his  arms  grew  stiff  aud  sore,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  useless  labor  from  sheer  exhaustion.  With  his  back  against 
the  frozen  prison  walls,  he  looked  aloft,  and  saw  the  great  vul- 
ture, sailing  upon  its  immense  and  tireless  wings,  around  the 
mouth  of  the  chasm,  and  the  strong  man  shuddered,  as  he  shook 
his  fist  defiantly,  and  murmured,  with  his  hoarse  voice,  "  Tonr 
time  has  not  come  yet !  "  He  thought  also  of  his  happy  home, 
and  of  hia  dear  wife  and  children,  and  then,  naturally,  for  he 
was  faint  and  hungry,  he  thought  of  the  food  bis  wife  had  pre- 
pared for  him.  Having  eaten  of  the  bread  and  goats-mijk- 
cheese,  and  drank  of  the  little  bottle  of  wine  (which,  strange  to 
say,  had  remained  unbroken),  he  reasoned  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardly to  lie  down  and  die,  without  an  effort,  and  he  remembered 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  once  more  fervently  implored  His  help. 
Then  a  bold  idea  came  to  him.  Why  might  he  not  cut  his  way 
through  the  solid  ice  I  He  had  a  hatchet,  such  as  his  class  never 
travel  without.  Ah !  but  he  was  forgetful  that  the  walls  might 
be  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  that  they  were  of  excessive  hardness 
and  would  soon  render  blunt  both  hatchet  and  knife.  The 
bright  hope  that  had  been  born  within  him  was  darkened  by  no 
such  shadow.     For  the  time  being  he  knew  that  he  was  safe,  he 
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was  accuatomecl  to  the  cold,  was  warmly  clad,  conld  use  the  skin 
of  the  ibex,  in  case  of  need,  and  its  flesh  wonld  drive  away  the 
wolves  of  starvation  for  many  a  day.  A  brief  rest  and  he  began 
the  task,  and  toiled  faithfully  until  darkness  forced  him  to  stop. 
A  night  of  uneasy  rest,  a  breakfast  of  the  raw  flesh  of  the  ibex, 
iind  ho  resumed  hia  labors.  Another  day  of  toil,  and  he  again 
stretched  himself  upon  the  skin  of  the  beast,  wrapping  it  around 
him  as  much  aa  was  possible,  and  slept  long  and  heavily,  although 
there  had  been  a  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature,  and  it  was  now 
excessively  cold. 

For  four  days  he  toiled  thus,  his  only  food  the  raw  and  frozen 
flesh  of  the  ibex ;  for  four  nights  he  slept  within  the  hole  he 
had  cut  away  in  the  thick  ice  walls,  closing  up  the  entrance, 
and  thus  obtaining  partial  shelter  from  the  chilling  blasts,  and 
once  he  heard  the  firing  of  guns,  and  his  heart  beat  vrildly  with- 
in him.  He  dropped  his  dulled  hatchet,  crawled  to  the  centre 
of  the  chasm,  and  shouted  with  all  his  remaining  strength — 
shouted  until  his  strained  voice  was  reduced  to  the  very  ghost 
of  a  hoarse  whisper.  He  knew  that  his  friends  were  in  search 
of  him  ;  imagined  that  he  could  hear  his  name  called  ;  could  do 
nothing  to  attract  their  attention  ;  and,  as  the  firing  grew  fainter 
and  farther  and  fai'ther  away,  he  flung  himself  down,  weeping  and 
wringing  his  hands.  The  last  plank  to  which  he  had  clung  had 
been  shivered.  His  neighbors  and  friends  had  come,  and  gone. 
They  would  never  search  that  part  of  the  mountain  again.  None 
would  ever  know  of  his  fate.  He  was  buried  in  an  icy  tomb, 
until  the  last  trump  should  sound,  and  hot  flashes  of  flame  dis- 
solve the  frost-work  around  him. 

With  his  mind  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  madness,  over- 
powered by  sorrow,  crushed  by  bitter  agonj',  he  fell  back  insensi- 
ble, and  lay,  for  a  long  time,  upon  the  cold,  damp  snow,  that 
soon  must  be  his  winding  sheet.  The  black  vulture  flapped  its 
wings  above  him,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  But,  after  some 
hours,  the  hunter's  consciousness  returned,  though  he  was  far 
too  much  crushed,  in  body  and  soul,  to  resume  his  labors.  He 
crept  into  the  little  cavern  he  had  excavated  (would  it  not  be  to 
him  a  tomb  ?)  and  gave  passionate  vent  to  his  grief.  For  many 
weary  hours  nothing  passed  his  lips,  and  with  aching  head,  and 
fevered  brain,  with  trembling  limbs,  and  convulsive  sobs,  he 
prayed  for  deliverance,  if  by  no  other  hand,  at  least  the  skeleton 
one  of  death. 

It  was  rayless,  sunless,  starless,  darkness,  in  the  ice  cavern, 
when  the  springs  of  his  life  again  became  capable  of  action  ;  he 
was  ravenously  hungry,  and  arose  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  a 
portion  of  the  ibes  he  had  left  remaining  outside  in  the  chasm. 
He  felt  around,  but  could  discover  no  outlet.  Had  he  been 
frozen  in — shut  out  from  God's  blessed  sunshine  forever  ? 
Nothing  but  smooth  ice  met  his  burning  and  blistered  Angers. 
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Then,  after  an  hour's  seareli,  lie  found  a  soft  spot,  and  instantly 
solved  the  mystery,  he  knew  there  mast  have  been  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow  in  the  night,  and  that  it  had  drifted  into,  and  blocked 
up  the  opening ;  and  with  the  strength  of  despair,  he  soon  dug 
through.  It  was  still  snowing  heavily ;  the  flakes  fell  like  great 
feathers  around  ;  aad  he  drew  the  remnant  of  the  carcass  of  the 
ibex  into  the  cave,  and  made  another,  rude  meal.  And  thus  re- 
freshed, a  new  hope  was  born  within  him ;  and  again  the  ice 
walls  resounded  with  the  blows  of  his  little  hatchet.  But  it  was 
slow  work,  and  mnch  of  the  time  was  taken  up  in  clearing  the 
chips  from  the  little  grotto. 

A  week  passed — a  week  of  the  most  severe  toil  and  terrible 
anxiety — and  yet,  he  was  not  disheartened.  His  trust  in  God 
had  returned;  and  love  for  his  wife  and  dependent  chddren 
kept  alive  his  often  sinking  heart.  He  was  yet  in  hopes  of 
reaching  the  upper  air,  of  seeing  his  dear  ones  again.  But  even 
as  he  was  thinking  thus,  with  something  of  bis  old  time  cheer- 
fiilness,  a  new  anxiety  took  possession  of  and  nearly  overpower- 
ed him.  The  carcass  of  the  ibex,  that  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  his  troubles,  was  picked  almost  to  the  bones. 

With  dii-e  starvation  stai-ing  him  in  the  face,  he  bowed  his 
head  and  wept  lilte  a  child.  Starvation,  that  is  dreadful,  even 
in  thought !  Starvation,  that  has  in  it  more  of  horror  than  a 
thousand  other  deaths  I  He  could  almost  see  it  silently  ap- 
proaching, and  for  a  time  despair  alone  had  possession  of  him. 
Then  his  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being  returned,  and  he  commit- 
ted himself  unto  His  holy  keeping.  "Heavenly  Father!"  he 
murmured,  from  between  his  parched  and  blackened  lips,  "  it  is 
Thy  hand  that  has  sustained  me  so  far — has  saved  me  from  all 
danger.  Thou  giveat  food  to  the  young  ravens,  and  markest 
even  the  fall  of  the  tiny  sparrow.  None  but  Thou  can  hear  or 
help.    Hear  my  prayer  1     Save  me,  0  God  I     Save  me  I  " 

Something  of  sweet  consolation  came  with  the  utterance  of 
the  words,  and  he  laid  down  to  sleep  more  tranquilly  than  he 
had  done  for  many  previous  nights.  Yet,  it  was  only  to  be 
awakened  by  a  new  fear.  It  needed  no  seer  to  tell  him  that  the 
fohn,  or  hot  south  wind,  was  sweeping  over  the  glaciers,  and 
snow  fields  of  the  high  AJps  ;  and  that  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents,  and  the  enormous  blocks  of  ice  melting,  as  by  the 
touch  of  fire.  The  cavern  he  had  dug  with  infinite. labor  was 
almost  breast-deep  with  water,  and  it  was  rnshing  in  wi'th  all 
the  swiftness  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Instantly  he  was  wet  to 
the  skin,  and  stood  almost  paralyzed  with  terror.  Then  he 
breasted  his  way  oiit  into  the  chasm,  but  it  was  only  to  return 
again  as  quickly  as  possible.  Never  cataract  raged  more  fiercely 
than  the  surging  water  there.  Cutting  little  niches  iu  the  iee- 
waU,  he  climbed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water,  and  tremblhigly 
awaited  his  fate.     The  waves  rose  rapidly,  higher  and  higher. 
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He  bad  cltmbed  until  his  head  rested  against  the  top  of  the  littio 
cave — he  could  go  no  fQi-thcr.  And  yet,  the  waves  rolled  upward 
around  him.  They  reached  his  waist — surged  higher  to  his 
breast — crept  to  Ms  throat,  and  despite  all  his  efforts,  began  to 
trickle  iuto  his  mouth.  In  another  moment  he  would  be  stran- 
gled by  them;  his  bold  would  be  torn  away,  and  his  body  dashed 
hither  and  thither  against  the  sharp  points  of  the  ice.  "  O  God  I 
Save  me  I  Save  me  !  "  burst  from  him  in  the  terrible  agony  of 
theinstaut,  the  moment  of  time  that  laybetweenhim  and  death. 

A  noise  like  thunder — a  shivering  crash — resounded  through 
the  chasm.  It  appeared  as  if  the  very  foundations  of  the  world 
were  tottering  beneath  him.  Now,  Indeed,  he  felt  that  his  end 
had  come.  No  I  Terror  was  instantly  changed  to  rapture. 
The  water  rushed  out  of  the  cavern  with  the  most  amazing 
velocity ;  he  could  descend  and  stand  upon  the  bottom  without 
fear.  How  this  had  been  accomplished,  he  was  forced  to  wait 
until  the  morning  light  to  determine ;  and,  with  the  first  beams, 
he  saw  a  great  fissure  had  been  opened,  through  which  the  im- 
prisoned waters  had  found  their  way  to  the  valley  below.  This 
unlocked  for  preservation  again  inspired  him  with  confidence- 
rendered  more  firm  his  trust  in  God.  Through  that  tunnel  he 
saw  a  way  to  freedom.  It  was  small,  to  be  sure,  but  he  could 
enlarge  it,  and  he  worked  diligently,  until  his  strength  utterly 
failed.  The  ibex  was  entirely  devoured.  He  had  split  the 
bones  and  sucked  out  the  marrow  ;  had  gnawed  them  over  and 
over  again,  to  appease  his  hunger.  For  two  days  he  had  not 
tasted  a  morsel  of  food.  The  hatchet  slipped  from  his  hand 
when  he  endeavored  to  strike  a  blow,  and  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking.  There  was  nothing  left  him  now  but  to 
die. 

Another  day  passed,  and  no  help  came.  He  lay  crouched  in 
a  comer  wishing  that  the  end  would  come,  and  that  swiftly. 
His  eyes  were  already  filmed  and  his  heart  beat  faintly.  Then 
a  strange  noise  aroused  him.  He  looked  aloft  and  saw  a  chamois 
vainly  striving  to  defend  itself  from  the  attack  of  two  old  vul- 
tures, that  were  striking  at  it  with  wing  and  beak.  H  was  an 
unequal  contest,  and,  at  length,  the  animal,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, attempted  to  leap  the  broad  chasm.  The  efibrt  was  a  noble 
one,  but  it  failed  of  success.  The  chamois  missed  its  footing, 
and  fell,  bruised  and  helpless,  at  the  very  feet  of  the  starving 
man.  In  an  inst^ant  his  knife  was  plungeiinto  its  throat ;  and 
the  warm  blood  was  drained  by  his  eager  lips.  This  gave  liim 
new  life,  and  he  renewed  his  labor.  It  was  almost  an  herculean 
tasli.  More  than  once  he  fell  fainting  beside  it.  But  hope  was 
very  strong  withm  him.  Still,  he  would  have  utterly  failed  had 
not  Heaven  assisted  him. 

Again,  the  fohn  was  busy  at  its  work  of  destruction  ;  again, 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened;  and  the  "  rains  descended, 
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and  the  floocls  came,"  aiirl  aocomplislied  more  in  a  single  night 
than  his  hands  could  have  done  in  moiitha.  With  the  morning 
light,  he  crawled  through  the  now  large  tannel ;  but,  when  he 
reached  the  out  end,  found,  to  his  horror,  that  he  was  on  the 
top  of  a  mighty  precipice.  His  blood,  boiled ;  his  brain  seemed 
on  Are ;  his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  breali  through  ribs  and 
flesh.  He  was,  if  possible,  more  desperately  imprisoned  than 
before.  How  was  he  to  get  down  ?  Through  his  bewildered 
mind  suddenly  flashed  the  thought  of  the  skins  of  the  ibes  and 
the  chamois,  and  he  was  not  loug  in  making  a  rope  of  them. 
He  then  cut  a  deep  hole  in  the  ice,  drove  down  his  alpenstock, 
fastened  one  end  to  it,  and  swinging  himself  off,  reached  the 
bottom  in  safety. 

With  a  cry  of  Joy  and  a  prayer  of  thaulffulneas,  he  hastened 
along  the  welt-known  path ;  and  when  the  bell  of  the  little 
chapel,  that  reared  its  gilded  cross'  in  the  Matter  Valley,  was 
tolling  for  the  evening  prayers,  he  staggered  like  a  drunken 
man  into  the  very  midst  of  the  astonished  worshippers,  even 
as  the  voice  of  the  good  priest  was  repeating,  "  Gtod  is  every- 
where with  rae  ;  and  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  threatening 
dangers,  his  voice  speaks  to  me  in  tones  of  comfort,  and  says, 
'  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  me  I' " — staggering  toward  the  altar  to  kneel 
beside  it,  he  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  his  wife,  who  again 
nnrsed  hina  to  health,  strength,  and  manhood. —2Vemy^ated 
//■om  the  German. 

SPLENDID  MISERY;    OR,   HUMBLE    HAPPINESS. 

Of  sixty-seven  royal  and  imperial  Queens  of  Prance,  only 
thirteen  have  died  without  leaving  their  histories  a  record  of 
misery  or  sin.  Eleven  were  divorced,  two  executed,  nine  died 
young,  seven  were  soon  widowed,  three  cruelly  treated,  three 
exiled.  The  poisoned;  and  bro lien-hearted,  malse  up  the  rest. 
The  pillow  of  royalty  is,  indeed,  filled  with  thorns ;  and  though 
crowns  may  look  very  bright,  they  feel  very  cold,  heavy,  and 
hard. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  ail  happiness  that  is  expected 
to  flow  from  mere  position  or  circumstances.  Joy  is  an  attri- 
bute of  mind,  not  matter.  Relatione  of  matter  are  not  requi- 
site to  its  highest  esercise.  He  whose  soul  is  right,  has  a 
higher  blessedness  in  the  worst  material  surroundings,  than  he 
whose  soul  is  wrong  and  material  surroundings  the  best. 
Scourged  Paul,  and  Silas,  sang  praises  in  their  dungeons, 
while  their  imprisoners  "  feared  "  for  the  consequences  of  their 
deed.  Daniel  had  angel  company  in  the  lion's  den.  Darius 
passed  the  night  in  fasting,  and  cried  with  a  lamentable  voice 
in  the  morning. 
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TJie  desire  to  reinforce  inward  joy  by  pleasant  outward  re- 
lations, is  certainly  right.  But  it  should  always  be  regarded 
as  mere  reinforcement,  and  never  as  the  main  body.  They  are 
subordinate,  and  should  be  so  regarded.  The  chief  anxiety 
should  be  in  reference  to  the  chief  occasion  of  joy.  Erring  in 
this  regard,  men  look  to  their  material  resources  for  theii-  prin- 
cipal comfort — labor  most  assiduously  for  their  increase — mourn 
most  iucoasolably  for  their  loss.  They,  indeed,  gather  scanty 
harvests  from  the  carefnlly-cultured  surface,  but  they  neglect 
exhaustless  gold  beds  below.  They,  indeed,  gain  an  occasional 
joy  from  their  store's  increase,  partially  counterbalancing  the 
constant  fear,  and  frequent  realization  of  loss,  but  always  losing 
that  contented  mind  which  is  a  continual  feast.  They,  indeed, 
get  joys  through  the  senses,  which  are  few,  very  limited  in 
range,  easily  aud  frequently  cloyed  into  nausea — as  sensitive  to 
pangs  as  joys — but,  all  tl*  while,  fountains  of  infinite  biessed- 
uess  within  them  are  utterly  sealed. 

But  he  who  takes  his  motto,  "  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is," 
leads  a  different,  higher  life.  He  looks  over  its  provinces  and 
departments;  he  stations  motives  and  officers  to  control  the 
wrong ;  he  sets  agents  to  encourage  and  develop  the  right.  He 
makes  conquests  in  the  realms  of  knowledge.  No  power  can 
re-conquer  those  possessions.  They  are  forever  bis.  He  develops 
the  ample  resources  of  suavity,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  surrounding  nations.  He  soothes  and  eradicates 
the  nettles  of  irritability,  which  is  the  conquest  of  internal 
traitors  and  disturbers  of  peace  at  home.  He  wakens  feelings 
which  are  equal  to  the  invention  and  use  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph in  his  dominions.  This  kingdom  he  knows  to  be  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  every  development  is  of  imperishable 
worth. 

But  this  constant  hankering  after  style — exquisite  confor- 
mity to  fashion — and  straining  after  the  next  peg  in  the  social 
ladder — degrades  all  man's  best  powers,  changes  his  relations, 
subordinates  him  to  fleeting  customs,  and  makes  him  a  mere 
clothes-horse  for  the  support  and  display  of  garments.  This 
Is  splendid  misery.  An  apprentice  lately  rose  to  be  chief  mas- 
ter. By  the  contemplation  of  grand  plans,  by  association  with 
men  of  thought,  he  rose  with  his  position,  and  he  is  now  master 
of  his  sphere.  Kot  so  his  wife.  Studious  of  the  conventionali- 
ties of  her  new  position,  she  imitates  those  excesses  of  refined 
society  which  are  more  easily  seen  than  the  exquisite  tone  and 
harmony  of  cultured  taste.  Conscious  of  a  lack  of  taste,  she 
is  the  tormented  and  suspicious  subject  of  her  pensioned  guides 
in  this  respect.  Ambitious  for  the  welfare  of  her  daughters, 
she  draws  around  her  the  dregs  of  the  grade  above  her,  rather 
than  the  best  of  that  lielow ;  and  rather  than  lead,  where  she 
might,  she  is  content  to  follow  where  her  not  equal  steps  pro- 
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duce  the  lively  sensations  of  a  sneak.  A  man,  poor  in  goods, 
bnt  rich  in  mind,  seeing  her  pei'petual  anxiety  and  torment,  was 
led  to  say,  "  What  a  curse  money  may  become."  Had  she  hut 
cnltured  her  mind,  rose  with  her  circumstances,  been  mistress 
of  them,  developed  solid  worth,  rather  than  polished  the  outside 
glitter — been  twice  as  mindful  of  doing  good  and  being  good, 
half  as  mindful  of  worldly  position — her  splendid  misery  miglit 
have  been  unspeakable  profit  and  joy. 

The  discords,  the  straining  after  effect — and  the  deep,  hol- 
low tones,  indicative  of  emptiness  in  our  lives — often  result 
from  starting  on  a  wrong  key-note.  Pairly  pitched,  sonoe  tnues 
will  almost  sing  themselves ;  wrongly  started,  it  is  torture  to 
sijig,  and  agony  to  hear  them.  Start  a  life  on  the  key  of  self. 
It  is  too  low.  Svery  note  has  a  hollow  emptiness.  It  takes  all 
our  breath,  leaves  utter  exhaustion.  The  key-note  of  love  is 
the  only  one  consonant  with  existing  laws  of  harmony.  Key 
the  soul  up  to  the  standard  pitch,  and  with  all  the  harmonies 
of  God  pealing  round  you,  the  psalm  of  life,  gliding  into  these 
harmonies,  shall  most  resoundingly  sing  itself.  Love,  shown 
in  sei'viee,  was  the  key-note  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  must  be 
of  all  his  followers  who  would  know  His  joy  and  peace. 

Does  it  seem  like  lowly  life  ?  It  is  the  highest.  Even  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
He  might  have  eclipsed  the  glory  of  royalty,  might  have  con- 
tinually shone  with  that  brightness  that  made  Peter,  James, 
and  John  afraid — might  have  been  preceded,  followed,  and 
Santed  by  legions  of  angels.  But,  for  the  subjugation  of  earth 
and  hell  at  once,  he  chose  the  mightier  agencies  of  humility 
and  suffering.  Not  the  guest  of  kings,  he  served  those  too  poor 
to  give  him  house  or  food.  In  his  own  life,  he  gives  a  ground 
for  his  exhortations  to  that  content,  which  is  consistent  with 
the  widest  ambition.  The  world's  content  is  a  euphemism  for 
stupidity.  But  while  Christ's  apostle  learns  to  be  content  in 
whatsoever  state  of  temporal  things  he  is,  his  ambition  leaps 
towards  the  highest  goal.  He  fights  a  good  fight,  wins  an  ever- 
lasting crown.  His  strife  is  toward  humility  and  service ;  for, 
by  self-abasement,  comes  divine  exaltation. 

Toil  is  often  deemed  degrading.  So  it  is,  if  the  object  is 
self.  But,  where  toil  is  for  wife,  children,  and,  reaching  be- 
yond these,  wMch  are  a  part  of  self,  for  the  Scripture  neighbor, 
it  becomes  God's  service,  and  however  menial,  is  as  honorable 
as  the  work  of  angels.  How  self-denial  would  elevate  the  life 
of  the  grovelling  worldling !  How  personal  charity  would  glo- 
rify his  scarcely  valued  gains  I  How  active,  practical  benevo- 
lence, would  dissipate  that  ennui  that  disgusts  1  More  real, 
upspringing  joy  sings  and  laughs  in  the  heart  of  an  humble 
Christian  worker,  than  ever  visits  the  soul  of  the  trifling  or 
anxious  millionaire. 
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God  iias  inseparably  linked  rigliteousiiess  and  lovuig  service 
with  profit  and  joy.  True,  they  bring  persecations.  But  the 
promise  is,  of  a  hundred-fold  of  blessing  here — designedly  and 
indubitably  surpassing  persecutions — while,  in  the  world  to 
come,  thelifehasfulnessof  joy.  Even  so  surely,  wickedness,  or 
selfishness — which  if  the  same  thing — brings  misery  and  harm. 
True,  the  misery  may  be  splendid,  but  it  is  no  less  misery. 

In  man's  central  being,  lie  his  powers  of  enjoyment  or  suffer 
ing.  These  are  most  sensitive  to,  and  most  deeply  moved  by 
spiritual  and  mental  influences.  These  influences,  in  full  play, 
so  affect  his  powers  of  appreciation,  that  the  influences  of  ma- 
terial things  ore  not  regarded.  Newton,  buried  in  thought, 
forgets  to  eat ;  and  Moses,  communing  with  God,  fasts  foi-ty 
days.  Here,  then,  is  the  real  field  for  culture,  the  true  source 
of  profit  and  joy, 

■^Tiile  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  these  chief  incitants,  we 
may  reasonably  use  the  prayer  of  Agar  in  reference  to  subor- 
dinate ones,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."—  " '  ' 
Thomson. 


HOITY  TOITY. 

HoTTT  ToiTT  wears  a  fool's  cap,  but  Hoity  Toity  is  no  fool. 
Hoity  Toity  has  a  grim  gray  beard,  but  Hoity  Toity  is  as 
young  as  ever  he  was,  and  there  isn't  a  kinder  heart  than  the 
one  that  beats  like  a  little  bird's  under  his  little  jerkin.  Some 
people  think  Hoity  Toity  a  fool  because  he  does  queer  things 
sbmetimea  ;  but  they  are  foolish  people  themselves,  who  won't 
wait  and  watch  until  he  has  finished.  And  some  people  say 
that  Hoity  Toity  has  been  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  for 
many  a  year ;  but  they  won't  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  him, 
or  they  miglit  soon  see  him  slipping  in  and  out  of  the  hedges 
like  a  little  wren,  whenever  they  took  a  walk.  And  some 
people  say  that  Hoity  Toity  is  a  spiteful  little  toad.  I'll  tell 
you  how  that  is.  Hoity  Toity  has  a  stick  with  two  horns,  which 
he  calls  Easum  and  Stoppum ;  for  though  he  looks  very  grave 
sometimes,  he  is  almost  always  a  very  merry  little  fellow  in  his 
heart.  And  this  is  the  way  he  uses  Ms  stick.  One  day  he  saw 
a  little  boy  trying  to  learn  hia  Latin  grammar.  He  was  in  the 
second  declension,  and  had  shut  his  book,  and  was  saying  over 
Dominus ;  but  he  couldn't  remember  how  the  accusative  ended. 
"No,  I  won't  look — I'll  go  over  it  again,"  said  the  little  boy. 
"  N.  hie  Dominus — G.  hvjus  Domini — D.  huic  Domiao — A.  huno 
Domin — e,  is  it  ?  no,  that's  the  vocative — well,  I'll  go  over  it 
again.  Father  told  me  not  to  look  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I 
haven't  half  tried  yet," 

"  Oh,  you're  plainly  a  case  for  Eas-wm,"  said  Hoity  Toity, 
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and  he  said  um  quite  loud,  whilst  lie  gave  the  little  hoy  a  dig  in 
the  ribs  with  Easum. 

The  little  boy  burst  out  laughing,  though  he  didn't  know 
what  had  ticl:led  him.  "Yes,  that's  it,"  he  cried — "A.  hunc 
Domin-wm.  I  wonder  what  brought  it  into  my  head  all  of  a 
sudden." 

Another  time  Hoity  Toity  saw  another  little  boy.  This  little 
boy  was  a  big  bully,  and  he  was  going  to  thrash  a  little  boy  ever 
so  much  smaller  than  he  was,  little  as  he  was ;  but  Hoity  Toity 
tripped  him  up  with  Stoppum,  and  when  he  got  on  his  legs  again, 
though  he  felt  incliued  at  flrst  to  give  the  little  hoy  a  worse 
drubbing  than  he  had  meant  to  give  before,  he  somehow  grew 
ashamed  of  himself  by  the  time  he  had  brushed  the  dust  oif  Me 
knees,  and  he  didn't 

"But  that's  no  reason  why  people  should  call  Hoity  Toity  a 
spiteful  little  toad."  True,  0  King  Solomon  1  But  Hoity  Toity 
is  a  very  plucky  little  fellow,  and  when  he  sees  grown-up  peo- 
j)le  going  to  do  what  they  would  be  sorry  for  afterwards,  be 
hooks  Stoppum  round  their  instep,  and  brings  them  down  on 
their  noses,  just  as  he  would  you  or  auy  other  little  boy.  A 
good  many  of  the  grown-up  people  get  very  savage,  and  call 
Hoity  Toity  a  spiteful  little  toad,  (and  so  do  a  good  many  of 
yon  yonngsters,  too,)  and  they  will  do,  after  all,  what  they 
wanted  to  do.  When  they  turn  obstinate,  Hoity  Toity  lets 
them  have  their  way.  He  doesn't  crow  over  them  when  they 
come  to  grief,  but  he  can't  help  showing  them  his  two  horned 
stick.  "  There,"  he  says,  as  he  turns  it  about,  looking  as  sad 
as  a  good  little  creature  like  Hoity  Toity  can,  "  yon  might  have 
had  this  " — pointing  to  Easum — "  but  you  would  have  this  " — 
pointing  to  Stoppum — "  and,  after  all,  it  has  done  you  no  good. 
But  you've  a  ehance  yet,  if  you've  only  got  eyes  to  see  it." 

Hoity  Toity  is  a  music  and  dancing  master,  and  he  teaches 
deportment  too,  but  not  like  Mr.  Turveydrop.  He  never  pro- 
fesses anything :  he  does  it.  He  taught  the  birds  and  the  brooks 
to  sing,  and  the  leaves  and  the  lambs  to  dance,  and  the  wind  to 
play  the  harp,  and  the  sea  to  play  the  organ ;  and  if  we  were  to 
copy  his  manners,  we  should  be  liie  politest  people  in  the  world. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  Hoity  Toity  is  to  be  found  in  some  strange 
places,  and  he  has  some  strange  servants,  and  some  of  his  dearest 
friends  are  most  unfashionable  people. 

I  was  in  a  wood  one  day,  lying  in  the  deep  green  fern,  just  as 
if  I  had  been  floating  in  the  trough  of  the  deep  gi-een  sea. 
Little  wild-flowers  trembled  outside  the  fern  here  and  there  like 
foam-bells  on  a  wave,  and  I  was  thinking  how  prettj'  they  were, 
and  wondering'  why  there  should  be  so  many  of  them  where 
scarcely  any  one  ever  came.  But  Hoity  Toity  loves  bees,  and 
butterflies,  andbirds,andlivingthingsofaHkind8;andso he  gives 
them  pretty  drinking-eups,  and  variegated  lamps,  and  carpets 
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softer  and  more  splendid  tliau  a  treble-piled  Persian.  We  are 
apt  to  fancy  that  we  are  Hoity  Toity's  pets ;  but,  perbaps,  that 
is  only  our  conceit:  though  he  is  so  very,  very  kind  to  us,  when 
we  will  let  him  be,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  shoald  fiincy 
so.  Still  there  are  millions,  billions,  trillions,  quadrillions,  quia- 
tillioas  of  living  things  in  the  world  besides  the  little  tbonsand- 
millious  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and  babies.  If  we 
were  to  have  a  universal-suffrage  eleotion  to  choose  a  king  for  the 
whole  earth,  we  should  not  be  able  to  carry  our  candidate,  for 
all  the  other  things  would  vote  for  Hoity  Toity,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  a  good  many  of  iia  would  be  silly  enough  to  vote  for  some- 
body else.  Not  that  it  would  matter  to  Hoity  Toity.  He  is  king 
already  without  our  votes — tbough,  of  course,  he  would  like  all 
his  subjects  to  acknowledge  him.  He  would  be  able  to  cut  off 
Stoppum  thea,  and  use  his  stick  for  a  sceptre.  It  would  look 
morer  like  a  crook,  you  say,  with  only  one  horn  on  it  ?  Well,  a 
crook  would  just  suit  Hoity  Toity's  taste.  Talking  about  crooks, 
though,  my  wits  have  gone  wool-gatlierhig.  Where  was  1  ?  Oh, 
yes,  lying  in  the  woods,  looking  at  the  pretty  flowers.  I  saw 
sometliing  thei'e  that  didn't  seem  so  pretty — a  big  whitey-brown 
mushroom,  that  looked  like  a  surly  fairy's  gig-umbrella.  It  was 
speckled  on  the  top  like  a  pluin-pudcling,  but  if  I  had  eaten  it,  I 
should  never  have  tasted  a  minee-pie  ag'ain.  It  was  a  poisonous 
fungus— aud  yet  there,  at  the  very  root,  sat  Hoity  Toity,  look- 
ing quite  at  home.  Presently  a  lean  little  lizard — like  a  fairy 
crocodile — writhed  over  the  mushroom,  and  put  down  bis  head, 
and  looked  at  Hoity  Toity  with  his  bright  little  beads  of  eyes, 
just  as  Carlo  looks  jit  you  with  his  big  brown  ones,  and  licked 
Hoity  Toity's  face  with  his  lithe  leathery  little  tongue,  just  as 
Carlo  gives  yours  a  moist  rasp  with  his  pink  nutmeg-grater. 
Hoity  Toity  whispered  something  to  the  little  lizard,  and  away 
he  went,  flicking  Hoity  Toity  on  the  nose  with  the  lanky  tail 
he  whisked  about  like  a  whiplash,  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
the  lizard  might  both  have  come  to  Hoity  Toity,  and  have  left 
him,  in  a  more  respectful  manner ;  but  Hoity  Toity  didn't  seem 
to  mind  a  bit.  He  knew  that  the  lizard  was  only  in  a  hurry  to 
learn  what  he  had  to  do,  and  then  in  as  great  a  huny  to  be  off 
to  do  it.  As  soon  as  the  lizard  was  gone,  a  staghorn  beetle 
came  crawling  over  the  grass,  crooking  out  his  legs  like  a  Life 
Guardsman  walking  up  and  down  at  the  Horse-Guards.  Hoity 
Toity  didn't  hurry  him,  but  waited  patiently  till  he  had  crept 
up  to  Hoity  Toity's  ear,  and  didn't  flinch  when  the  beetle  laid 
hold  of  the  lobe  with  iiis  horns.  Hoity  Toity  whispered  some- 
thing to  the  beetle  too  ;  and  thea  the  beetle  seemed  to  remember 
that  he  had  wings  as  well  as  legs.  He  lifted  up  his  wing-cases, 
as  hard  as  nut-shells,  and  shook  out  the  crumpled  gauze  under- 
neath like  a  little  boy  ftissing  over  a  crushed  kite  ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  under  way,  away  he  went,  booming  in  a  blind 
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linrry.  Hg  liadn't  gone  far  before  lie  ran  foul  of  a  beecli-tree, 
and  down  lie  tumljled  like  a  beech-mit.  More  liaate,  less  speed, 
jou  know,  sometimes.  Hoity  Toity  gave  a  funny  little  smile 
when  he  saw  the  beetle  tumble  down,  and  yet  he  looked  rather 
anjdous  till  he  saw  the  beetle  get  up  again,  and  go  booming  on 
onee  more — but  not  blowing  his  own  trumpet  quite  so  loud,  and 
making  bends  instead  of  driving  stem-on  into  beeeh-treea.  The 
beetle,  you  see,  had  learnt  from  experience  the  impenetrabOity 
of  matter.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  he  forgot  his  lesson 
nine  or  ten  tiia^a  before  ha  got  to  the  cobbler's.  Hoity  Toity 
begaii  to  finger  his  stick;  but  at  last  the  beetle  was  out  of  the 
wood,  ^vith  nothing  but  the  cobbler's  window-panes  between 
him  and  the  cobbler.  Then  Hoity  Toity  sat  down  again,  and 
looked  rather  sadly  at  one  little  leaf  left  at  the  end  of  a  long 
branch. 

"Ah,  I'll  see  to  my  poor  shepherd  myself,"  he  said.  "My 
little  lizard  must  hare  got  to  my  poor  tailor  by  this  time,  and 
honest  friend  beetle  can't  well  go  wrong  now."  But  Hoity 
Toity  saw  me  looking  at  him  as  if  I  thought  him  a  very  fine 
little  fellow,  asid  Hoity  Toity  can't  bear  to  be  praised  hy  ttiose 
who  do  n-othing  but  praise  him,  and  he  hates  to  be  idle.  He  has 
got  a  notion,  indeed,  that  if  he  were  to  cease  to  work  he  would 
cease  to  be,  and  the  round  world  would  shrivel  up  like  a  pricked 
bladder.  So  off  went  Hoity  Toity  like  a  lamplighter.  No  larop- 
ligbtei',  though,  can  trot  as  fast  as  Hoity  Toity,  or  make  such 
bright  lights  leap  out  in  such  dark  comers.  He  uses  his  two- 
hornsd  stick  as  the  lamplighter  uses  his  wand.  Easum  is  the 
kindiev,  and  Stoppum  is  the  extingwisher ;  for  Hoity  Toity  is 
obliged  to  pvtt  out  lights  sometimes — the  very  lights  that  he  has 
lighted.  The  people  who  are  left  in  the  dark  can't  make  it  out 
at  flrat ;  but,  as  they  feel  about  in  the  dark,  they  oilen  lay  hold 
of  the  tiling  Hoity  Toity  wanted  them  to  lay  hold  of,  hut  they 
Slave  never  laid  hold  of  before,  though  Hoity  Toity  lighted  their 
lamp  just  to  show  them  the  way  to  it. 

When  Hoity  Toity  was  gone,  I  looked  at  the  big  whitey-browii 
mushroom,  and  it  seemed  ever  so  much  prettier  than  it  did  be- 
fore, for  Hoity  Toity,  who  is  always  doing  something,  even 
when  he  seems  quite  idle,  had  cut  hia  name  on  the  stalk. 

And  then  I  went  to  see  the  tailor.  It  was  easy  to  find  him  out, 
for  there  was  only  one  tailor  in  those  parts,  and  his  name  was 
Zephaniah  Shears.  It  was  a  sunny  afternoon,  and  the  little 
lizard  was  basking  on  Zephaniah's  threshold,  looking  up  now  and 
then  with  his  shy  bright  little  eyes,  as  if  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self, "  It  might  do  you  some  good  if  you'd  take  some  notice  of 
me ;  but  I'm  in  no  harry ;  take  your  time,  take  your  time,  bro- 
ther Zeph."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  little  lizard  looked  at 
the  tailor  as  if  he  thought  him  a  big  brother,  for  Zephaniah 
looked  just  like  a  big  lizard  in  man's  clothes,  be  wa.s  so  long 
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and  lean.  Zepbaniah  wa,s  saying  to  himself,  "  I  wisli  I  knew 
the  wood  ■where  the  gnineas  grow  like  wild  apricots,  for  I've 
got  no  money.  But  that's  ailly  talk.  I  must  work  for  my 
wages.  And  what  work  have  I  got  to  do  ?  Just  two  jobs. 
Here's  Farmer  Stubbe'  velveteen  breeches  to  seat ;  and  that 
won't  bring  me  in  much,  big  as  he  be.  And  here's  the  old 
scarecrow  coat  I  got  to  make  into  a  jacket  for  Widow  Wasp's 
Jittle  boy;  and  tliat  won't  bring  me  in  anything.  Not  even 
thanks ;  she'll  say  I've  boggled  it  because  she  is  a  lone,  lorn  wo- 
man. Well,  I  think  I  shall  do  the  breeches  first.  Old  Zeph 
must  look  after  himself.  There's  nobody  el:!e  to  look  after 
him."  But  jnat  then  Zeph  looked  up  and  saw  the  lizard,  and 
he  felt  ashamed.  "  Yes,  there  is,"  he  said,  contradicting  him- 
self as  gruffly  as  if  somebody  else  had  spoken.  "  There's  the 
same  to  look  after  me  as  looks  after  that  little  thing,  and  I'll 
do  the  jacket  first.  Farmer  Btubbs  has  plenty  more  breeches, 
but  little  Bob  Wasp  has  only  got  his  shirt  to  cover  Lis  baok, 
and  that's  like  a  colander.  I'm  glad  I  found  this  old  thing  in 
the  ditch,  for  I  couldn't  have  afforded  to  buy  eloth  for  the  little 
cliap.  Bagged  aa  it  is,  it  ain't  rotten,  and  I'il  see  if  I  can't 
make  him  look  as  sprucd  as  a  little  squire.  One  of  these  days 
I  may  stumble  oi^  a  trowser-piece  for  him.  I  can  make  him  a 
waistcoat  out  of  the  cuttings  of  this,  for  poor  little  Bob  ain't 
very  broad  iu  the  chest." 

And  80  Zephauiah  spread  the  old  coat  on  his  board,  and  took 
out  his  chalk,  and  put  his  head  on  one  side,  and  made  his  marks 
as  knowingly  as  a  writiog- master  flourishing  a  ciphering-book, 
and  then,  he  got  his  shears  and  be^au  to  cut.  "  Why,  what's 
this  ?"  he  cried,  presently,  as  he  picked  something  out  of  the 
fusty  old  lining.  "Well,  I'm  blest  if  it  ain't  a  five-pound  note  ! 
And  if  I  haven't  been  and  gone  and  cut  it  in  two  I  Ah,  I  see 
what  that  means, — the  widow  must  go  halves."  And,  without 
waiting  to  put  on  bis  hat,  Zephaniah  rushed  over  the  green  as 
fast  aa  his  long  legs  would  carry  him — they  looked  as  long  and 
as  lean  aa  a  shadow's  legs — to  Widow  Wasp's  cottage ;  and  the 
lizard  went  back  to  report  progress  to  Hoity  Toity. 

The  cobbler  lived  close  by  the  tailor,  and  his  name  was  Benja- 
min Bradawl.  He  was  thicker  in  the  body  than  Zephaniah,  and 
thiclkcr  in  the  head  too.  He  was  a  veiy  obstinate  old  fellow, 
was  Benjie.  Staring  through  his  great  horn  spectacles,  he 
looked  as  wise  as  a  beetle.  Benjie  was  the  only  thing  like  a 
beetle  in  bis  shop  when  I  peeped  in.  The  staghorn  was  still 
blundering  aborrt  somewhere  on  the  road.  I'ei'haps  Hoity 
Toity  sends  his  swiftest  messengers  to  those  who  are  readiest 
to  receive  them.  Benjie  was  holding  up  an  old  hoot  that  sadly 
wanted  soling,  and  upper-leatliering  too,  for  that  matter.  Ben- 
jie had  not  made  the  boot,  and  so  he  was  growling  over  it 
scornfully. 
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"  Just  like  all  tliem  town-made  things,"  he  said;  "might  as 
■well  wear  wet  brown  paper.  I  don't  know  how  I'm  to  mend  the 
thing.  Who's  to  know  where  to  begin  and  when  to  leaye  off? 
Polks  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  go  shod  like  that.  It  ain't  re- 
spectable.    Why  didn't  your  father  pitch  it  to  the  piga  ?" 

"  Please,  sir,  lie  hain't  got  any  pigs  to  pitch  it  to ;  and  if  he 
had,  he  couldn't  afford  to  pitch  away  his  boots,"  answered  the 
little  boy  to  whom  Benjie  spoke.  "  Father's  stopping  at  home 
till  you've  done  it,  and  if  it  ain't  done  the  first  thing  in  t\m 
morning,  he'll  lose  his  place,  for  he  won't  be  able  to  take  round 
the  letters." 

"  That  ain't  tnie,"  said  Benjie. 

"  Please,  sir,  I  wouldn't  tell  a  lie,"  said  the  little  boy. 

"Don't  you  tell  me  no  more  of  them,"  said  Benjie.  "  You 
and  your  father  is  both  a  bad  lot.  So  yon  be  off."  And  Ben- 
jie threw  the  old  boot  out  of  doors.  The  little'boy  ran  to  pick 
it  up,  looldng  very  sad.  Just  after  he  had  got  outr-ide,  there 
came  a  great  thud  against  the  window. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  throwing  stones  at  my  window,  yon 
wicions  yoong  warmint  f "  shouted  Benjie.  And  be  rushed  out, 
and  was  going  to  bos  the  little  boy's  ears,  when  again  he  heard 
a  thud,  thud,  thud,  liJce  the  tap  of  a  drum,  on  his  window-pane, 
Benjie  stared  through  hia  horn  spectacles  as  if  he  was  frightened. 
Whilst  he  was  staring,  something  came  against  his  spectacles 
with  such  a  bang  that  it  almost  broke  one  of  the  glasses.  He 
clapped  up  his  hand  to  his  eye,  and  when  he  had  opened  it,  he 
called  out,  "  Blowed  if  it  aint  a  beetle," — and  he  was  so  much 
astonished  to  find  that  he  could  make  a  mistake,  that  the  beetle 
flew  away  before  he  could  kill  it.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  have 
killed  it,  though.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  the  little  boy  a  penny 
to  buy  marbles,  and  picked  np  the  boot,  and  took  it  back,  and 
waxed  his  thread,  and  began  to  work  away  for  the  poor  post- 
man just  as  if  he  had  been  the  Sqnire.  Hoity  Toity,  you  see, 
had  sent  Staghorn  to  teach  Beetle  Benjie  not  to  be  quite  so  sure 
that  he  was  always  right  and  everybody  else  always  wrong. 
Hoity  Toity  teaches  all  kinds  of  scholars  all  kinds  of  lessons, 
and  sometimes  be  engages  very  funny  ashers. 

It  was  getting  evening  now,  and  when  I  had  crossed  the  green 
I  went  along  a  lane,  and  so  got  on  to  a  common.  There  I  met 
a  beautiful  grand  lady,  with  a  little  portfolio  in  her  hand.  The 
lady  had  lost  her  way,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  could  tell  her  which 
turning  she  must  take.  "I  have  been  sketching,"  she  said; 
"  and  it  seems  just  as  if  some  one  had  been  drawing  me  on  by 
making  pretty  pictures  for  me  to  copy.  Sometimes  a  branch 
was  lifted  np  for  me  to  see  the  blue  hills  in  the  distance,  and 
sometimes  a  brier-spray  was  bent  down  into  a  fairy-bridge  with 
two  butterflies  fluttering  over  it,  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  imtil  I  quite  forgot  myself     I  haven't  the  least 
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idea  where  I  am.  I  was  never  Jierc  before."  It  waa  that  ely 
little  Hoity  Toity  who  had  been  making  pictures  to  Jure  the 
beautiful  grand  lady  on.  He  wanted  to  please  her,  for  one 
thing,  beca.u8e  she  was  good  as  well  as  beautiful ;  but  he  wanted 
her,  too,  to  meet  somebody  else  he  loved.  Sly  little  Hoity 
Toity !  Presently  the  lady  said,  "  Oh,  look  at  that  lonely  little 
cottage — yonder  where  the  rough  hillside  comes  dowu  into  the 
common-— doesn't  it  look  beaatiful  in  the  red  sunaet  f  I  must 
get  »  sketch  of  that  before  the  sun  goes  down."  Whilst  the 
lady  was  scratching  away  with  her  pencil,  and  scribbling  down 
the ,  names  of  all  kinds  of  colors  here,  there,  and  every  wliere, 
that  she  might  know  how  to  paint  her  picture  next  day,  the 
cottage-door  opened,  and  a  man  came  out.  He  had  to  pass  us ; 
but  he  did  not  see  us  until  be  was  close  upon  us,  because  we 
were  in  a  sandy  little  hollow  with  farae-bushes  round  it.  He  was 
a  great  manly  shepherd,  but  he  walked  as  slowly  8S  an  old  man. 
As  he  came  nearer  we  saw  that  he  was  carrying  a  white  lamb. 

The  lamb  seemed  to  like  to  be  carried,  and  was  snuggling  in 
his  arms  and  looking  up  in  his  face  like  a  little  child ;  but  he 
was  looking  down  at  it,  oh  1  so  sadly,  and  when  he  came  quite 
close,  we  saw  that  the  great  manly  fellow  was  crying. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  poor  man?"  said  the  beautiful  grand 
lady. 

He  looked  ashamed  at  first  at  having  been  caught  crying,  but 
then  he  told  the  lady  that  he  had  lost  all  his  sheep  except  this 
little  lamb,  and  now  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it,  though  it  was  so 
fond  of  him,  and  was  his  little  Bessy's  pet,  and  she  had  no  mo- 
ther, or  brother,  or  sister,  poor  lonely  little  lass. 

"I  put  off  bringing  it  away  till  she  was  asleep,"  said  the 
shepherd;  "and  now  I  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  drag  my  feet 
along.     Seems  a«  if  I  was  cheating  both  the  little  lambs." 

"Take  Bessy  back  her  little  lamb,"  said  the  beautiful 
grand  lady,  "Here  is  some  money  for.  to-night,  and  come  over 
to  Bountiful  Hall  to-raorrow.  I  will  make  inquiries  about  you, 
and  if  I  find  you  are  as  honest  as  you  look,  you  shall  be  my 
shepherd.     I've  hundreds  of  sheep,  you  know," 

So  that  was  the  little  game  Hoity  Toity  had  been  playing  with 
the  beautiful  grand  lady  who  went  out  sketching  and  lost  her  way. 

Besides  what  I  saw,  Hoity  Toity  did  scores  of  kind  things 
that  I  didn't  see  that  afternoon ;  and  he  went  on  doing  them 
when  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  came  up, 
and  the  larks  began  to  sing,  and  the  sun  looked  out  from  the 
east  once  more,  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  been  sound  asleep  all 
night  instead  of  shining  thousands  of  miles  away.  Hoity  Toity 
is  like  the  sun ;  he  never  goes  to  sleep,  and  he  never  gets  tired. 

"But  how  can  he  do  so  much,  if  he  is  so  little?"~-Oh,  he 
makes  himself  little  that  he  may  get  close  to  the  little  things  he 
has  to  look  after. — Charles  Camden. 
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GOAL    AND     SUNBEAMS. 

What  the  climate  of  the  glohe  was  at  the  time  that  coal-plaiits 
grew,  may  te  fonnd  out  from  the  fact  that  ferns  and  club-mosses 
thrive  best,  at  the  present  day,  in  moist  sheltered  islands.  Some 
think  that  the  presence  of  tree-ferns  shows  a  tropical  warmth ; 
but  in  New  Zealand,  where  they  still  occur,  the  climate  is  very 
much  like  our  own,  and  tree-ferns  are  found  even  at  a  height  of 
upwards  of  a  thousand  feet,  beside  the  end  of  glaciers,  wai-ing 
their  green  feathery  fronds  over  the  never-melting  ice.  Ferns 
and  club-mosses  can  therefore  endure  a  wide  range  of  temper- 
ature, so  that  their  occurrence  is  no  proof  of  a  particular  climate. 
In  all  probability,  however,  the  climate  of  the  coal  period  was 
warmer,  moieter,  and  more  uniform  than  now  obtains ;  and  the 
huge  size  of  tlie  coal-plants,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  coal  which 
they  formed,  seem  to  prove  that  the  atmosphere  was  highly 
charged  with  that  carbonic  acid  gas  which  plants  take  in  and 
work  into  ail  their  structures.  The  sameness  of  the  climate  is 
shown  by  the  geaeral  character  of  the  coal-plants  being  the  same 
over  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  same  kinds  being 
found  in  the  most  distant  countries. 

How  coal  was  formed  from  these  plants  is  very  difficult  in- 
deed to  tell,  because  there  is  no  process  precisely  of  the  same 
nature  now  going  on  anywhere.  Most  men  of  science  believe 
that  the  plants  have  been  swept  down  from  the  places  where  they 
grew,  by  rivers  or  currents,  and  left  in  basins  and  firths  of  the 
sea,  or  in  fresh-water  lakes.  Sand  and  mud  were  heaped  in  al- 
ternate layers  over  them  there,  and  thus  formed  the  difi'ereiit 
strata  of  coal  and  saadstone  which  we  now  find  in  a  coal-basin. 
We  can  trace  the  gi-adual  change  between  perfect  wood  and 
perfect  coal  in  such  situations,  from  the  blackened  tree-trunks 
of  our  peat-bogs,  through  the  Ugnitea  or  brown  coal,  up  through 
bituminous  coal,  to  the  true  coals  which  we  bum  in  our  grates. 
After  a  long  interment  of  the  heaped-up  plants  beneath  the 
water,  gradually  undergoing  thei-e  the  chemical  changes  neces- 
sary to  convert  them  into  the  mineral  condition,  subterranean 
fires  at  last  elevated  the  beds  of  coal  above  the  waters,  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Were  it  not  for  this  the  coa!  would 
have  been  buried  far  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Molten  matter 
ran  through  the  coal  basin  in  different  directions,  like  the  lava 
that  flows  down  the  sides  of  Vesuvius,  and  this  liardened  into 
what  is  called  trap-rocks.  By  these  fiery  eruptions  of  trap,  the 
seams  of  coal  were  broken  up  and  divided  into  parts  that  are 
easily  worked,  and  the  coal  itself  was  brought  from  the  profound 
depths  within  reach  of  man.  We  find  many  wonderful  proofs 
of  God's  wisdom  and  care  for  man,  in  thus  preparing  and  ar- 
ranging the  coal  beds.  Had  they  been  foi-med  on  the  surface, 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  would  have  crumbled  away  into  dross, 
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but  the  precious  treasure  was  safely  Md  deep  dowu  in  the  earth, 
under  beds  of  rocks,  and  yet  not  so  deep  aa  to  be  beyond  the 
indostiy  of  man  to  get  it  by  digging.  It  was  not  covered  with 
hard  rocks  like  granite  and  quartz,  which  it  would  be  vei-y  diffi- 
cult to  blast  and  penetrate;  bot  with  limestone,  sandstone, 
shale,  and  clay  ironstone,  wliich  can  be  easily  pierced,  and  yet 
aiford  a  sufficiently  safe  roof  for  the  mine,  and  which  are  very 
vahiable  in  themselves  for  man's  uses. 

A  lump  of  coal,  it  is  often  said,  is  made  up  of  sunbeams.  We 
could  believe  this  more  readily  of  the  diamond,  which  is  just  a 
crystal  of  coal,  for  it  is  so  bright  and  sparkling,  and  makes 
brilliant  sunshine  in  a  shady  place.  But  even  the  dull,  black 
coal  has  been  formed  of  tbe  sunshine  of  long  forgotten  summers^ 
Bveiy  sunbeam  that  fell  upon  the  chib-mosses  and  ferns  of  the 
old  cosi  forests,  enabled  thera  to  withdraw  the  minute  unseen 
carbon  from  tlie  air,  and  form  out  of  it  their  own  solid  tissue. 
They  thus  caged  and  imprisoned  the  floating  light  itself,  and 
wrought  its  bright  threads  in  their  loom,  into  the  beautiful  pat- 
terns of  stem  and  leaf,  which  they  showed.  To  form  one  of  the 
little  rings  of  wood  in  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  old  pines  took  the 
sunshine  of  a  long  summer,  falling  upon  all  its  thousand  leaves ; 
and  who  can  tell  how  much  sunshine  has  been  worked  up  in  all 
the  stores  of  coal  that  lie  concealed  under  our  feet?  This 
prisoned  sunshine  we  set  free  whenever  we  kindle  a  fire  of  coals. 
When  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  upon  us  in  these  cold,  misty, 
wintry  days,  we  draw  upon  the  sunshine  of  a  million  years  ago, 
to  drive  away  the  frost  and  make  us  comfortable.  The  source 
of  aU  labor  is  the  sun  ;  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  his  labor  when 
we  burn  the  coal  or  the  wood,  in  which  he  has  condensed  and 
preserved  it.  No  ray  of  sunlight  has  ever  been  wasted  or 
thrown  awaj'.  It  is  because  Nature  has  been  so  thrifty  in  her 
household  ways,  that  we  are  enabled  to  be  so  prodigal  of  our 
resoni-ces  to  day,  spendiag  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  every  year,  and  with  that  vast  consumption  of  sun- 
labor  producing  all  the  vaiied  and  extraordinary  worlf  that  we 
do  under  the  snn. 

Why  is  a  Inmp  of  coal  black  if  it  is  composed  of  sunbeams, 
which  every  one  knows  contains  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  ? 
Why  is  it  black  if  it  is  made  up  of  the  green  sterna  and  branches 
and  leaves  of  plants  ?  It  is  because  its  particles  are  so  formed 
and  arranged,  as  to  take  in  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it  with- 
out giving  back  any  portion.  A  white  object  reflects  ail  the 
light,  and  a  black  object  absorbs  all  the  light.  What  becomes, 
then,  of  the  colors  which  the  black  coal  has  withdrawn  from 
the  sunshine  f  Are  they  lost  f  No  !  nothing  in  this  world  is 
lost.  Every  thing  is  accounted  for.  When  anything  has  served 
its  purpose  in  one  form,  it  seems  to  vanish  althogeter,  but  it 
reappears  in  another  form,  and  in  it  works  anew.     There  is 
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everywhere  change,  but  not  loss.  A  growing  plant  iibsorbs 
some  of  the  colors  of  the  sunbeams  that  nourish  it,  and  reflects 
others  in  its  prevailing  hues — yellow  or  blue  or  red  or  purple. 
But  the  colors  that  it  absorbs  are  not  lost ;  they  generally  re- 
appear in  some  other  or  after  part  of  the  plant.  So  the  colors 
of  the  sunshine  that  are  absorbed  in  the  black  coal  come  out  in 
the  colored  flames  of  the  blaziag  lire.  The  red  and  yellow 
flame,  over  which  you  warm  your  hands,  is  just  the  flower  into 
which  the  sunshine,  concealed  and  stored  up  in  the  coal  for 
ages,  has  blossome<l.  But  more  than  this,  the  lost  colors  of  the 
rainbow  in  coal  are  brought  out  still  more  strikingly  by  our 
modem  mannfaclurers.  Every  one  has  heard  of  and  most  per- 
sons have  seen  what  are  called  the  coal-tar  colors.  Richest  and 
brightest  hues  of  blue  and  green,  and  mauve  and  magenta,  and 
rose  and  yellow,  are  obtained  from  tar,  and  tai-  is  obtained  from 
coal.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to  describe  the  process,  but  it 
is  very  curious,  and  is  one  of  the  many  triumphs  of  this  extra- 
ordinary age. 

Were  I  disposed  to  draw  a  moral  from  my  little  paper,  I 
could  show  that  there  are  hidden  beauties  in  everything  and 
every  one,  however  ugly  and  unpromieing,  which  it  would  he 
well  worth  our  while  to  find  and  bring  out.  But  I  shall  merely 
throw  out  this  as  a  hint,  and  simply  ask  those  who  have  ac- 
companied me  thus  far  without  sleepy  eyes  and  yawns  as  round 
as  O's,  if  it  is  not  true  what  I  have  said,  that  there  are  wonders 
in  the  fire,  stranger  than  in  any  fairy  story,  stranger  than  any 
faces,  and  castles,  and  pictures  that  the  young  S&aay  sees  in  its 
glowing  heat,  in  the  twilight  hours — wonders,  the  Juilf  of  which 
has  not,  been  told  them  ? — JSugh  Macmillan. 


CATHERINE  OF  UUSSIA. 


The  day  had  closed,  and  tlie  snow  fell  heavily,  as  the  pastor  Skov- 
ronski,  returnmg  from  a  visit  (o  his  sister,  who  lived  a  Ehort  distance 
from  Marienbui'g,  reached  the  skirt  of  the  wood  surrounding  the 
town.  The  cries  of  a  child  attracting  hia  attention,  he  stopped  his 
horse ;  but  the  noise  of  the  wind  rushing  through  the  trees  could 
alone  be  heard,  aad  he  proceeded  ou  hb  way,  believing  tliat  he  must 
have  been  mistaken.  Suddenly  the  horse  stood  still,  and  no  urging 
or  soothing  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  could  induce  him  to  proceed. 
Supposing  it  was  some  obstacle  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  the  n%ht, 
he  dismounted,  and  tried  to  force  the  animal  forward  ;  but  his  efforts 
were  unavmling.  He  then  perceived  a  slight  elevation  in  the  snow, 
at  the  horse's  feet,  and,  stooping  down,  found  it  to  he  a  half-frozen 
child  wrapped  in  linen.     Taking  it  in  his  amis,  he  iound  ilu.i  iL  was 
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siill  ailve.  Tbis  accounted  for  the  cries  wMcli  he  had  just  heard. 
He  snziously  endeavored,  despite  the  daikness  of  the  eight,  to  dis- 
cover those  who,  from  misery  or  other  causes,  had  thus  abandoned 
tlieir  oSspriEg  in  a  desert  place,  covered  with  snow;  but  neither 
seeing  nor  hearing  any  one,  the  venerable  pastor  exclaimed  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  If  you  who  have  deserted  this  child  can  now  hear  me, 
go  in  peace.  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  whom  I  serve,  I 
promise  that  henceforth  this  child  shall  be  my  care.'" 

Remounting  hig  horse,  with  the  child  wrapped  in  his  cloak  before 
Mm,  be  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  arrived  at  his  humble  dwelling, 
though  much  later  than  usual- 

"  Mercy  on  me.  Monsieur  Skovronski,  what  eoiild  have  delayed 
you  until  this  hour  ?"  said  an  old  woman,  as  she  advanced  to  hold 
the  bridle  while  he  alighted.  "  I  have  been  imagining  all  kinds  of 
misfortunes — that  your  sister  Alexina  was  ill,  that  Biaaka  had  faUen 
lame,  or  that  you  had  been  attacked  by  the  Cossacks." 

'*  Take  this  infant,  Frederika,"  said  the  pastor,  interrupting  the  old 
servant,  and  placing  the  child  in  her  arms. 

Surprise  rendered  her  mute  for  an  instant ;  but,  like  a  torrent  which 
had  overflowed  its  banks,  her  words  soon  found  utterance,  and  she 
exclaimed  with  volubility,  "  An  infant,  monsieur — an  infant  I  And 
where  have  you  found  it  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with  an  infant  in  this 
place?     Who  is  to  take  caro  of  it  ?     Who  is  to  nurse  it ? " 

"  You,  Frederika,"  quietly  replied  the  old  man,  as  he  followed  her 
into  the  house. 

"What  a  beautiful  littie  girl,  monsieur!  It  can  scarcely  be  a 
year  old.  See,  as  she  opens  her  large  black  eyes,  with  what  aston- 
ishmeut  she  looks  around  her." 

The  old  pastor  smiled,  and  placing  some  more  logs  on  the  hearth, 
and  looking  after  the  comfort  of  his  little  charge,  he  commenced  his 
irugal  supper,  during  which  he  recoiinted  to  the  old  woman  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  discovered  the  infant. 

"How  strange,  monsieur,  that  Biaska  should  have  refused  to  ad- 

"Horses  have  a  noble  instinct,"  replied  the  pastor;  "they  may 
throw  do^vn  a  man  or  a  child  while  running,  but  will  never  pass 
over  a  body,  dead  or  alive,  lying  in  their  path." 

"  And  when  .you  called  out  to  know  it  any  one  was  at  hand,  did 
you  see  anybody?" 

"'No  one." 

"  Evenher  dress  toils  nothing.  It  is  fine,  but  bears  no  mark  by 
which  she  might  be  known.     What  shall  we  call  her,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Give  me  tlie  calender,  Frederika.  This  is  St..  Oatherine'e  day, 
the  2Sth  of  November.     We  shall  call  her  Catherine." 

The  old  woman  retired  with  tlie  child,  and  soon  after  the  venerable 
pastor  sought  his  pillow,  and  enjoyed  the  sleep  of  a  man  conscious  of 
having  performed  his  duty. 

Early  the  next  morning,  it  was  known  to  all  in  Ma.rienburg-  that 
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tlieir  pastor  liad  found  the  child  in  the  snow,  and  that  he  had  adopted 
it.  The  previous  night,  a  peasant,  living  in  a  cottage  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  had  been,  awoke  by  the  aoise  of  a  heavy  body  falUag 
against  his  door,  accompanied  by  groans,  but  the  fearful  and  stupid  man 
did  not  go  to  see  what  it  was.  On  getting  up  next  morning,  he  found 
a  soldier  dead  outside  Ms  threshold.  The  pastor,  hoping  io  discover 
some  clue  as  to  the  history  of  his  protegee,  visited  the  cabin  where 
the  soldier  lay,  but  could  gain  no  information  coHcemiiig  him  ;  and 
the  oniy  document  which  was  found  about  his  person  was  pai't  of  a 
letter,  m  which  some  vague  allusion  was  made  to  "tie  children." 
The  conjecture  of  the  worthy  Skovronski  was,  that  the  soldier  had 
been  overcome  by  the  severity  of  die  cold,  and  must  have  laid  the 
child  down,  hoping  by  some  violent  exercise  to  warm  bis  freezing 
limbs.  But  under  tliat  inclement  sky,  death  comes  on  the  snow- 
stona,  and  will  not  be  dallied  with.  The  pastor  gave  orders  for  the 
decent  interment  of  the  stranger,  and  carefully  preserved  the  frag- 
ment of  the  letter,  unsatisfactory  though  it  was,  and  breaking  off 
just  where  the  words  "  children,  dear  children,"  occurred.  He 
hoped,  that  slight  as  tlie  clue  was,  it  might  help  at  some  future 
time  to  identify  the  child.  From  that  time  forward,  however,  he 
treated  her  with  the  kindness  and  affection  of  a  parent ;  and  so  en- 
deared to  him  did  tlio  httle  Catherine  become,  by  her  docility  and 
sweet  temper,  that  perhaps,  as  years  passed  on,  he  ceased  to  regret 
that  the  inquiries  he  made,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  failed  to 
di-aw  forth  any  information  as  to  who  the  dead  soldier  could  have 
been,  or  who  his  helpless  charge,  Nor  is  there  much  wonder  at 
this,  for  war  was  i-avaging  the  country,  and  the  circumstance  of  an 
obsciire  individual  of  the  army  being  missing,  when  hundreds  and 
thousands  were  dying  around  tbem,  was  one  little  likely  to  attract 
attention. 

Years  passed  away,  and  Catherine,  grown  a  tall,  beautifuJ  girl, 
assisted  Jrederika  in  the  management  of  the  household  aifaii-s.  At 
night  she  always  saag  cheerful  songs  for  her  adopted  father  with  a  very 
sweet  voice  ;  and  nothing  was  found  to  disturb  the  smoothness  of  her 
happy  disposition,  unless  indeed  we  except  two  or  three  occasions  on 
which  her  father— so  she  always  called  him — was  visited  by  attacks 
of  iibess  which  seemed  to  threaten  his  life.  Then  indeed  her  young 
heart  was  rest  with  sorrow.  It  was  on  these  trying  occasions  that, 
prompted  by  her  deep  affection,  and  perhaps  instructed  hj  the  expe- 
rienced Frederika,  she  acquired  a  skill  as  a  nurse  which  was  surprising 
in  a  mere  child — a  skill  which,  under  the  influence  of  another  sti-ong 
affection,  and  a  remarkable  destiny,  proved  in  after-years  of  singular 
account.  Strange  it  ia  to  think  of,  and  yet  most  true,  that  in  reality 
there  is  not  an  action  of  our  lives  which  is  unimportant,  or  may  not  in 
its  consequences  influence  our  future. 

One  day,  when  Catherine  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  old 
pastor  appeared  restless  after  reading  some  letters  which  had  been 
brought  that  morning ;    and  calling  Catherine,  he  said,  "  My  dear 
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cliild,  my  sister  Alexiaa  is  old.  Slie  is  often  ill,  aud  I  should  wish  to 
have  you  near  her  for  a  short  time." 

"  If  such  is  your  wish,  my  father,  I  shall  go.  I  love  jour  sister, 
for  she  is  yours  ;  but  I  confess  I  should  prefer  remaning  with  you." 

"  You  shall  return  in  a  few  days,  Catherine,  when  I  shall  go  for 
you  myself-— myself,  Catherine — understand  me,  only  myself." 

"  Be  it  so,  my  benefactor  :"  and,  with  the  natural  gaiety  of  youth, 
she  hastened  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

The  pastor  accompanied  her  until  they  anived  at  the  place  where, 
as  an  iMant,  he  had  found  her.  It  was  summer,  and  the  greea  grass 
had  replaced  the  snow  whioh  at  that  time  covered  tlie  ground, 
Catherine  knelt. 

"  Give  me  your  blessing  here,  father,"  said  she  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
tion. "  It  was  hei-e  that,  thirteen  years  ago,  you  first  heai-d  my  feeble 
cries.  Gtod  hears  this  day  the  prayers  I  offer  for  your  happiness,  and 
will  listen  to  me  as  you  then  listened,  and  repay  you  for  all  that  you 
have  since  done  for  me,  and  prolong  your  days  to  ^ve  happiness  to 
all  those  that  surround  you." 

The  old  man's  agitation  was  extreme,  as  lajiag  his  trembling  hands 
on  the  beautiful  ^rl's  head,  he  exclaimed,  "  Go  in  peace,  my  daugh- 
ter. Gfod  is  our  master,  and  we  must  submit  to  whatever  He  wOls. 
We  cannot  foresee  in  what  manner  He  thinks  right  to  dispose  of  his 
creatures.  Whatever  may  happen,  be  assured  that  my  sister  will  con- 
tinue my  work  of  charity  and  love.  Go ;  and  if  Heaven  wills  that  we 
shall  not  meet  again,  remember  the  last  words  of  your  poor  old  pas- 
tor, who,  Imowing  his  intellect  inadequate  to  the  trfunm.g  of  thine, 
was  conteat  to  model  thy  heart  after  bis  own.  Be  always  good  and 
obedient — be  submissive,  Catherine  ;  and  in  whatever  position  it  may 
be  your  fortune  to  be  placed,  always  remember  that  thou  once  wert 
but  a  poor  deserted  infant,  who  in  a  few  hours  must  have  perished, 
had  not  God  sent  one  of  his  humble  servants  to  your  assistance. 
Kise,  my  daughter ;  go  in  peace  ;  always  act  rightly,  speak  truth,  and 
do  your  duty,  happen  what  may." 

Kaiaing  the  young  girl  from  her  knees,  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
they  separated. 

"  Catheriae  !  Catherine  !  why  do  you  remain  at  the  door  instead 
of  assisting  me  in  laying  by  these  clothes,  or  spinning  the  rest  of  the 
flax?  Do  you  think  tbat  my  brother  has  sent  you  to  me  to  do 
nothing  but  to  fold  your  arms  and  amuse  yourself?  Do  you  hear  me, 
Catherine  ?  " 

The  person  who  spoke  was  the  old  pastor's  aged  sister,  who  resided 
a  few  miles  from  Maiienburg,  in  Livonia.  The  usually  joyous  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  girl  whom  she  addressed  bespoke  intense 
anxiety. 

"  Oh,  Madame  Alexina,  do  you  not  hear  the  roaring  of  the  can- 
non?" asked  she,  still  remaining  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  perhaps  thunder,  or  some  public  rejoicing,  Catheiine.  What 
dav  of  the  month  is  this  ?  " 
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"Tho  20th  of  August,  1702,  Madame  Aleiina." 

"  Wo,  it  is  not  the  ting's  birth-day.  Are  you  sui-e  that  it  was 
cannon,  Catherine  ?  " 

"  Yesfei-day  morning,"  said  Catheriae,  half  speaking  to  hei-self, 
and  as  if  trying  to  recall  something  to  her  memory,  "the  pastor 
Skovronski,  after  his  usual  visits  to  his  friends,  called  me  to  his  side. 
He  had  an  air  of  anxiety  and  trouble.  '  My  chi!d,'  said  he,  '  we  are 
at  length  going  to  part.  My  sister  is  in  need  of  you.  You  will  not 
leave  her  until  I  go  for  you  myself — myself,  Catherine,'  I  was  struck 
by  his  repeating  myself;  and  not  answering  him,  he  continued, '  God 
is  our  master.'  When  anything  weighed  on  his  mind,  that  was  his 
expression.  And  then  he  made  me  depart  so  quickly,  too,  without 
allowing  me  to  speak  to  any  one.  And  he  appeared  so  agitated 
when  he  placed  his  hand  on  iny  head  to  biess  me.  Oh,  I  have  seen 
him  for  the  last  lime  !  Child  fJiat  I  am  to  have  left  him.  Again  the 
cannon — again!" 

Carried  away  by  her  feelings,  she  wept  uni-estrained\y. 

"Mercy  on  me  I  weeping !  You,  too,  who  are  ever  laughing," 
cried  the  old  lady  with  surprise.  "  Do  you  weep  because  my  brother 
appeared  a  little  agitated,  aad  liis  hand  trembled !  It  was  because  he 
loves  you,  and  looks  upon  you  as  a  daughter," 

"  But  why  did  he  send  me  to  you  ?  " 

"I  am  old — I  am  in  need  of  you." 

"He  K  also  old  ;  he,  too,  is  ia  need  of  me." 

"Tou  love  my  brother  better  than  you  love  me,  Catherine.  That 
ia  wrong,"  said  the  old  Livonian,  m  a  half  reproachful  voice.  "  That 
is  wrong,"  she  repeated. 

"Pardoa  me,  madame,  but  it  is  tiue."  replied  Catherine,  inno- 
cently; "and  is  it  not  right  and  natuial''  He  who  saved  me,  when 
an  infant,  from  being  frozeu  to  death,  and  ever  since  has  been  to  me 
as  a  father.  Oh,  I  love  the  pastoi  of  Marienburg  as  I  should  have 
loved  my  own  fether,  if  God  had  been  pleased  that  I  should  have 
known  one — as  I  would  have  loved  a  mother.  I  would  freely  give 
my  life  to  save  his.     But  do  you  not  s^ain  hear  the  cannoa  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  a 
young  man,  travel- stained,  hastily  dismounted.  ■'  The  Kussiaus  are 
at  Marienburg!"  exclaimed  he,  rushing  into  the  apartment.  "I 
have  escaped  with  difficulty  to  bring  this  letter  from  your  brotlier, 
who  has  given  bis  horse  to  expedite  me." 

"What  of  the  pastor  Skovronski  ?  "  asked  Catherine  hurriedly. 

"Oh,  how  happy  you  ought  to  be,  mademoiselle,"  said  tlie 
messenger,  "to  have  neitlier  father,  nor  mother,  nor  family." 

"You  ijiink  so,  Paul?"  replied  Catherine  with  a  look  of  scora 
which  she  did  not  attempt  to  conceal. 

"Yes,  mademoiselle;  tor  you  are  not  obliged  to  hroak  your  heart 
by  leaving  them." 

"  And  wherefore  do  you  leave  them  ?  " 
—      ~  •  ■  aeonmy  kneestodoso.andnowltreinbleforthem-" 
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"Persons  do  not  treraWe  for  those  whom  they  may  defend," 
replied  Catherine.     "Biit  tell  me,  what  has  occurred  at  Marienburg?" 

"Why,  mademoiselle,  do  you  hear  the  cannon?  General  Scheri;- 
metaef,  with  his  army,  is  bombarding  Marienburg.  Oh,  it  is  a  cruel 
sight  to  behold  ! " 

"My  benefactor,  my  father  I"  cried  Cafherine,  sobbing. 

"  Thy  benefactor,  thy  father,"  said  Madame  Alexina,  having  fin- 
ished the  perusal  of  the  letter,  "  conjures  thee  by  all  that  is  sacred 
not  to  leave  me.  He  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  with  those 
intrusted  to  his  cave,  and  asks  for  ouv  prayers  for  his  safety ;  and  if 
God  wills  that  his  life  should  be  the  sacrifice,  he,_leaves  thee  all  he 
possesses."  » 

"  Madame  Alexina,"  said  Catherine,  taking  her  band  and  raising  it 
to  her  lips  respectfully,  "you  have  a  heart — you  are  good,  and  you 
will  understand  me.  I  return  to  Marienburg !  In  this  I  must  be 
disobedient." 

"Bnt  you  have  not  heaid  what  Paul  has  said^ — tJiat  the  Russians 
are  already  in  the  town,"  replied  Alexina,  endeavoring  to  hold  her 

"  I'll  go  to  find  my  benefactor." 

"But  by  this  time,  mademoiselle,"  observed  Paul,  "all  the 
inhabitants  are  either  dead  or  taken  prisoners." 

"  I  shall  then  die  with  them,  or  be  a  prisoner,"  cried  Catherine, 
raising  her  head,  and  speaiing  in  a  tone  of  determination.  Slipping 
her  hand  from  that  of  the  old  Livonian,  she  suddenly  sprang  on  the 
horse  which  Paul  had  left  at  the  door,  and  before  either  he  or  the  old 
lady  could  recover  from  their  surprise,  she  had  disappeared. 

The  evening  was  closing  as  a  horse,  covered  with  foam,  reached 
the  border  of  the  wood  lying  nearest  to  the  gales  of  Marienburg.  At 
the  moment  it  emerged  from  the  shade  of  flie  trees,  a  man  suddenly 
seized  the  bridle. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  demanded  he  of  the  rider,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone. 

"What  is  that  to  you  ?"  was  the  reply,  in  an  equally  peremptory 

Astonished  by  this  boldness,  the  stranger's  aitn  was  raised  to  inflict 
summary  punishment ;  but  on  perceiving  that  it  was  a  gbl  who  spoke, 
he  desisted,  and  repeated,  though  in  a  milder  tone,  "  Where  are  you 
going?" 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  agMn  repeated  the  young  ^rl.  "I  am  in 
haste,  and  I  pray  you  to  let  me  pass." 

"You  of  course  are  not  aware,  then,  that  the  town  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians?"  said  the  man,  atdll  retaining  the  bridle. 

"Well,  what  then?"  interrupted  Catherine,  for  it  was  indeed  she 
who  spoke. 

"  That  all  the  inhabitants  are  prisoners  ;  and  if  you  puraiie  your 
route,  you  will  also  be  taken." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  advice ;  but  know  in  your  turn,  monsieur. 
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tliat  he  wliom  I  look  up  to  as  a  father  is  in  the  town,  and  I  am 
determined  to  share  his  fate,  whateyer  it  may  he." 

"But  if  he  is  a  prisoner?" 

"I  will  be  a  prisoner  too." 

"But  if  he  is  dead?" 

This  supposition  rendered  Catherine  mute ;  but  recovering  her 
courage  and  self-possession,  ate  said  with  sweetness,  "  I  have  told 
you,  monsieur,  that  I  should  like  to  share  his  fate." 

"  Go,  then,  and  God  preserve  you,"  answered  the  man,  letting  go 
the  bridle  of  the  horse,  which  started  off  at  once  at  full  gallop. 

She  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  a  loud  "  Who  goes  there  V 
was  heard,  and  T3atherine  not  answering,  a  ball  whistled  by  her  so 
close  as  to  tear  the  sleeve  of  her  dress.  She  immediately  drew  up 
the  horse. 

"Well,  wheal  reply  to  you  "Tis  1 1'  will  yoube  much  the  wiser  ?" 
cried  she. 

She  was  immediately  surraimded  by  a  number  of  rough  and  bar- 
barous-looking men. 

"  Dismoimt,  my  pretty  girl,  and  follow  us,"  sdd  one  who,  from  the 
tone  he  assumed,  appeared  to  be  their  officer. 

But  Catherine,  perceiving  amongst  the  men  him  whom  she  had 
met  at  the  border  of  the  forest,  and  whom  she  immediately  recog- 
nised by  his  noble  and  majeslic  bearing,  contrasting  so  favorably  with 
the  rude  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  sfud,  addressing  him, 
"  Monsieur,  I  pray  you  to  speak  to  these  men  to  let  me  go ;  you  know 
that  I  am  but  a  poor  child;  incapable  of  doing  harm." 

"  I  have  told  you  what  would  happen  if  you  pui-sued  your  route," 
replied  the  young  unknown  :  then  turning  to  the  Cossack  officer,  he 
added,  "Do  your  duly  !" 

"Tour  name?"  asked  the  soldier  of  the  young  girl. 

"  Catlierine,"  replied  she  quickly.  "  I  am  the  adopted  child  of  the 
pastor  Skovronsld.  I  left  yesterday  momtng  by  his  wish — I  return 
to-day  by  my  own.     Let  me  pass,  I  pray  you." 

The  officer  exchanged  a  glance  with  the  stranger  to  whom  she  had 
first  appealed,  and  then  replied,  "  Thou  art  a  Livonlan.  Livonia  be- 
longs this  day  to  our  caar,  Peter  I.  of  Russia — you  are  therefore  a 
prisoner.  Come,  dismount,  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  assist  you,  and 
follow  us  to  prison." 

"  Touch  me  not !"  said  Catherine,  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  flashing 
with  a  look  beyond  her  yeare.  Leaping  from  her  horse,  she  added, 
"I  did  not  return  to  Marienburg  solely  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  but  to 
find  my  adopted  father.  Conduct  me  then  to  him — in  his  house— in 
a  dungeon — no  matter  where,  so  that  I  may  be  with  him." 

"  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  dictate  their  orders,"  replied  the  officer, 
amused  by  the  boldness  of  the  young  ^rl. 

Catherine  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  asked,  "Who  is  your 
ihief — your  general  ?" 

"General  Scheremetief,"    said  the  stranger,  advancing,  having 
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hitherto  kept  aloof,  though  hstcning  with  attenlJon  to  the  altercation 
between  Catherine  and  the  Gosaaok  officer. 

"I  wish,  then,  to  speak  to  the  genei^al." 

Keceiving  a  sign  from  the  unfiiown,  flie  Cossack  ordered  her  to 
follow  him,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  As  Catherine 
stopped  at  the  gates  while  the  officer  was  making  inquiries  as  to 
where  the  general  was  to  he  found,  an  old  woman  peiceiylng  her, 
uttered  a  cry  of  despair. 

"Oh,  my  dear  child,  you  will  nee  your  protector  no  more !  My 
poor  master!"  smd  she,  sohhing ;  "he  is  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  saw  him  fall,  struck  by  a  Eussian  bullet,  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  a  poor  Livonian.  He  is  dead — my  poor 
master !" 

Catherine,  pale  and  trembling,  asked,  "  What  do  you  say, 
Frederika  1" 

"  Truth,  my  dear  child,  truth  I — as  will  be  found  on  looking  for 
him  among  the  dead." 

"And  have  you,  then,  left  him  there  without  help — without 
prayers?"  asked  Catherine  quickly. 

"  What  could  we  do,  mademoiselle  ?  The  bullets  whistled  about 
our  ears,  killing  dl  they  reached." 

The  Cossack  officer  SMd  that  the  general  was  neai-  them,  and  bade 
Ler  follow  him.  She  rather  went  before  than  came  after  him.  Oa  en- 
tering the  tent,  the  first  person  she  saw  was  the  young  unknown ;  but, 
without  taldng  fiirther  notice  of  him,  seeing  that  he  was  not  the  chief, 
she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  great  general  whose  name  had 
been  echoed  far  and  near. 

"A  grace,  general  I  for  pily's  sake,  a  grace!"  said  she,  raising 
her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  supplication. 

"What  does  this  child  want ?"  demanded  the  general,  turning  to 
the  officer  who  had  conducted  her  to  his  presence. 

"  She  requests^to  speali  to  you,  general." 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Catherine.  "I  believed  my  protector — my 
father — to  be  a  prisoner,  and  wished  to  share  his  prison  ;  but  I  have 
since  learned  that  he  is  among  the  dead.  The  favor  I  ask  is,  to  be 
allowed  to  seek  for  his  body,  that  it  may  be  buried  in  the  manner  it 
deserves.  Oh,  if  you  had  known  how  good  he  was— the  poor  pastor 
Skovronski !" 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  so  peculiar,  and  her  countenance  so 
commandmg,  yet  so  ingenuous,  that  the  general,  moved  at  the  sight 
of  her  youfli  and  courage,  said,  "  The  camp  is  situated  outside  the 
walls ;  if  I  grant  your  request,  what  guarantee  shall  I  have  that  you 
will  not  try  to  escape?" 

"  My  word !"  rephed  Catherine  innocently. 

"Go,  then,"  sMd  the  general,  beckonmg  her  to  rise  ;  "but  remem. 
ber  that  you  belong  to  me  when  you  return." 

The  first  person  Catherine  encountered  on  leaving  the  tent  was 
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old  Frederilsa,  the  pastor's  serrant.  "Come,"  said  siie,  taking 
ker  hand;  "come,  show  me  the  place  where  you  saw  him  fall." 

"  Think  not  of  such  a,  thing,  Catherine.  Would  you  go  among 
the  dead  at  this  hour  1 " 

"Kemain,  Frederika,  if  you  have  any  fear.  I  shall  go  alone  ;  he 
may  be  yet  ahve." 

"  Let  us  go,  then,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "it  shall  not  he  said  that  a 
child  had  more  humanity  than  I  had." 

The  night  was  dark,  aad  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  see  their 
way.  When  they  got  outside  the  town,  they  came  upon  a  field  cov- 
ered with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  while  the  cries  that  ai'ose  told 
that  many  were  still  ahve.  The  young  girl  was  seized  with  horror, 
iind  stopped.  "  Oh,  ray  Gfod,  guide  me  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  again 
advaaced.  Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  following.  "  Who  are 
you?"  she  cried,  turning  to  some  person,  whom  the  darkness  pre- 
vented her  from  distinguishing,  addmg,  "You  are,  no  doubt,  lilce  us, 
an  unfortunate.  You  seek  perhaps  some  friend — a  brother,  I  seek 
my  father,  and  perhaps  he  is  dead  !  Oh  !  why  have  I  come  without 
a  light,  as  if  I  coidd  distinguish  my  benefactor  in  this  tenible 
dartness.     Heaven  guide  me  1 " 

"Wait  for  me;  I  shall  soon  return,"  said  the  person  who  had 
followed  them. 

He  soon  appeared,  caiTying  a  lantern,  and  Catherine  recognized 
tlie  sti-anger  whom  she  had  first  met  in  the  wood.  The  light  discov- 
ered to  the  young  girl  the  earth  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying  ; 
but  overcoming  her  repugnance  to  such  a  scene,  she  diligently  pur- 
sued her  search,  Frederika  being  unable  to  recollect  the  spot  where 
she  had  seea  her  master  fall.  The  stranger  followed  in  silence. 
Each  moment  the  agitation  of  the  young  girl  increased,  and  the  siek- 
eaing  sights  around  her,  joined  to  the  fruitless  search,  overcame  her 
fortitude,  and  sinfelng  on  the  ground,  she  covered  her  face  with  hei' 
hands,  and  wept  violently. 

"  Catherine,"  said  the  unknown,  "  you  have  undertaken  a  task  too 
much  for  your  age  and  strength ;  leave  the  search  to  roc,  and  at  day- 
break, when  the  dead  are  separated  from  the  wounded,  I  shall  myself 
seek  him  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
who  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  pastor,  and  perhaps  he  may  not  he 
amongst  the  dead." 

"What  I  have  commenced  I  shall  finish,"  said  Catherine;  "but 
you,  monsieur,  whom  do  you  seek  ?  " 

"Hear  me,  Catherine,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  am  bat  a  soldier, 
and  perhaps  may  have  the  course  of  a  soldier ;  but,  on  my  word, 
your's  astonishes  me.  You  are  not  formed  to  be  a  slave,  though  a 
general  may  be  your  master.  You  ai-e  now  beyond  the  camp :  no 
person  has  seen  you.     Flyl     If  you  want  money,  here  it  is." 

"'Tis  Heaven  that  has  sent  you,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  taking 
the  pui-se  from  his  hand.  "  Catherine,  do  not  refuse  such  goodness  : 
■rt  us  fly." 
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"Fly?  when  I  have  given  my  word  not  to  do  so.  Do  yon 
«onaider  that  as  nothing,  monsieur  ?"  said  the  girf,  in  surprise. 

"No — when  given  by  a  man,"  rephed  the  soldier.  "Bnt  it  is  of 
little  consequence  when  broken  by  such  as  you — a  gir!  without  name, 
without  hirth.  Think  well  of  what  you  must  endure  if  yon  return  : 
the  hopes  of  your  youth  changed  into  misery,  and  you  yourself 
become  a  slave.     I  conjure  you  to  fly-" 

But  Catherine,  firm  to  her  purpose,  replied,  "1  am  ignorant  for 
what  God  has  destined  me.  I  am  aware  that  I  ara  but  a  child, 
unknown,  and  without  name  ;  but  ought  the  obscurity  of  m>  biith  to 
authorize  me  in  doing  a  wrong  action  ?  If  I  was  a  pimceas,  I  should 
keep  my  promise.  Perhaps  I  have  the  heart  of  a  prmcess  Mon 
sieur,  I  sliall  keep  my  word."  Then  rising  and  turnmg  to  Fredenka, 
she  added,  "  Come,  Frederika,  let  us  continue  our  search ,  I  feel  myself 
stronger  now." 

At  this  moment  a  stifled  groan  was  heard  a  short  distance  from 
where  they  stood.  "Hush!"  whispered  Cathenn«,  listening  with 
breathless  anxiety.  The  groan  was  repeated,  and,  like  a  young 
fawn,  she  sprang  to  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded,  and  throwmg  her 
«elf  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  an  old  man  stretched  on  the  ground, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Frede  Ik  th  I'gl  t '  It  '  he  !  Quick  !  quick  ! 
Oh,  my  father,  my  ben  fa  t  p  ak  t  m  1  It  is  your  child,  your 
little  Catherine,  who  call 

Frederika  held  the  light  t    il        u  t  f  the  old  man,  while 

Catherine,   with    an   add  d     tte  t        t      beyond  her  years, 

■endeavored  io  find  the  w  imd  f  m  wh  h  tl  pastor  was  suffering. 
As  she  raised  his  arm  t  xt  t  1  f  th  bodies  lying  around, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  eyes.  "Where 
am  I  ?  "  asked  he.  Recognizing  Catherine  and  Frederika,  but  'not 
knowing  the  young  soldier,  he  repeated,  "  Where  am  I  ?  " 

"With  your  friends,"  replied  Catherine,  kissing  his  forehead; 
"with  your  little  Catherine.     Oh  rise,  my  father,  and  accompany  us," 

"  Here,  old  man,  take  some  of  this  eaa  de  vie,"  said  the  soldier, 
placing  a  gourd  to  the  lips  of  the  pastor ;  "  it  will  strengthen  you." 

The  pastor  obeyed  ;  and,  reanimated  by  the  welcome  draught,  he 
endeavored  to  rise.  Catherine  having  taken  his  arm,  he  again 
exclaimed,  as  if  in  pain;  adding,  in  a  gentle  voice,  "My  ann  is 
broken." 

"  Oh  !  what  shall  we  do  ?"  cried  Catherine. 

"Do  not  move,  old  man,"  said  the  soldier;  "I  shall  return  to 
Marienburg,  and  send  two  comrades  to  carry  you  to  your  home :  I 
shall  also  send  a  surgeon,  who  will  set  your  arm  to  rights.  Adieu, 
Catherine,"  added  he,  retiring,  "  follow  my  advice— profit  by  your 
present  liberty,  and  fiy." 

They  bad  not  to  wait  long  for  the  promised  assistance.  Three  men 
advanced,  two  of  them  carrying  a  litter,  on  which  they  laid  the 
wounded  pastor,  and  carefully  conveyed  him  home,  Catherine  never 
leaving  his  side. 
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"  It  was  God  who  inspired  me,"  said  she  r  "  one  would  almost  s&y 
that  he  look  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  to  the  boi-der  of  the  forest, 
that  I  might  become  a  prisoner." 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,  tlieo,  my  poor  child  1"  said  the  old  man  with 
emotion. 

"Yea,  my  father;  and  what  I  at  first  looked  on  as  a  misfortune,  has 
proved  a  blessing.  If  I  had  not  been  taken  prisoner,  I  should  not 
have  been  carried  before  the  general,  ajid  would  have  missed  seeing 
Frederika,  who  told  me  of  your  death ;  and  had  I  not  seen  her,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  seeking  for  you  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  &od  led  me  by  the  hand  to  where  I 
found  you?" 

Catherine  ceased  speaking  as  the  iitter  entered  tlie  interior  of  the 
parsonage.  The  pastor  was  removed  to  his  bed,  and  the  operatioa 
of  setting  his  broken  arm  being  quickly  performed  by  the  surgeon 
who  had  accompanied  them,  he  and  the  two  soldiers  retired.  After 
offering  up  a  prayer,  the  old  man  sank  info  slumber,  and  the  females 
watched  by  his  bedside  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

When  day  appeared,  Catherine  sought  her  own  little  chamber ; 
and,  having  changed  her  dress,  and  fastened  her  long  black  hair  in  a 
knot  under  her  bonnet,  she  descended  to  the  room  of  the  pastor,  who- 
had  just  awoke. 

"My  dear  benefactor,"  said  she,  kneeling  by  his  bedside,  "bless 
your  poor  Catherine,  who  is  obliged  to  leave  you  for  ever." 

"What  do  you  say,  child  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  astonished  at  her 
words,  and  seeing  the  tears  which  fell  from  the  young  Livonian. 

"  Yesterday,  my  father,  I  was  taken  prisoner,  mid  now  belong  to 
tlie  Russian  general.  He  permitted  me  to  seek  for  you,  on  giving  my 
promise  that  I  should  return." 

"  Is  it  not  foolish  for  her  to  do  so,  monsieur  ?"  asked  Frederika, 
overcome  at  the  idea  of  losing  her  dearly-loved  child.  "I  am  now 
old,  and  want  help  ;  and  who  can  assist  me  like  Catherine  ?  Who 
will  sing  for  you  the  songs  to  which  you  have  so  often  listened  ?  Who 
will  give  you  an  arm  to  lean  on  when  you  walk,  and  amuse  you  as 
she  conld  ?  No,  Catherine,  you  must  not  leave  us  for  an  unhappy 
promise  given  at  hazard — forced  from  you.  You  know  it  was  forced 
from  you.     If  it  bad  been  given  freely.Ishould  be  thefirstto  say  go." 

The  pastor  and  Catherine  listened  without  interruption  to  the  old 
woman.  Skovronski  first  spoke — "You  have  promised  the  general 
that  you  would  return,  my  child?" 

"  Yes,  my  father,"  answered  Catherine,  sobbing ;  "  and  is  it  kind 
of  Frederika  to  try  to  dissuade  me  from  my  resolution,  by  thus  bring- 
ing to  my  memory  all  the  happiness  that  I  have  enjoyed,  and  which 
I  am  about  to  lose  forever  ?" 

"  Go,  my  child  ;  go,  ray  dear  Catherine,"  said  the  old  man  in  a 
solemn  voice  ;  "  do  your  duty,  and  God  will  bless  you." 

The  pastor  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  and,  as  the  poor  girl  sobbed, 
without  having  the  power  tn  riw  from  her  knees,  he  added,  in  a  tone 
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of  affection — "  A  promise  given  should  never  be  broken,  my  child : 
the  day  advances — g6,  and  may  your  heavenly  Father  watch  over 
you." 

Catherine  arose,  and  kissing  the  hps  of  the  old  man,  exclaimed, 
"Adieu,  my  father  I  adieu,  Prederikal"  and  left  the  house  precipi- 

As  Catherine  entered  the  tent  of  the  general,  she  waa  met  by  the 
young  soldier  who  had  accompanied  her  in  the  previous  night's  search, 
and  who  started  on  seeing  her.  She  had  dried  her  tears,  and,  with 
a  calm  countenance,  presented  herself  before  the  general,  who  waa 
engaged  giving  audience,  and  listening  to  the  prayers  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Marienburg. 

"  Is  this  you,  little  one  ?"  said  he,  perceiving  Catherine.  *'  I  feared 
that  I  should  not  have  seen  you  agam." 

"I  gave  you  my  word,"  was  the  brief  reply  of  Catherine. 

The  general  smiled,  "  Ton  are  yo\mg  and  intelligent,  and  seem 
to  be  good-humoured  :  you  ought  to  make  a  good  servant.  Let  ma 
see  how  you  prepare  a  breakfast  for  me." 

Catherine  retired  without  speaking,  and  shortly  returned  to  the  tent, 
bearing,  a  tray  with  the  required  deieuner. 

The  general  and  the  young  unknown  were  the  only  occupants,  but 
without  remarking  the  famdiarity  which  existed  between  him  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  great  army,  and  one  who,  to  judge  by  his  dress,  ap- 
peared but  a  simple  soldier,  Catherine  arranged  the  table  for  the  pair. 
"Some  wine,  my  child,"  said  the  soldier,  holding  towards  her  his 
glass  to  be  filled,  and  added,  "  How  old  are  you  ?" 

"Thirteen  years,"  answered  Catherine. 

"Witli  a  heart  of  thirty  !  Why,  general,  if  you  had  sf  en  her  last 
night  searching  amongst  the  dead  for  the  body  of  her  benefactor, 
pale  and  trembling,  but  full  of  courage,  you  would  have  admired  her 
as  I  did.     You  had  then  no  fear  of  the  dead,  my  child?" 

Catherine  blushed  as  she  replied,  "  I  had  no  thought  of  fear ;  I 
thought  but  of  finding  my  benefactor,  the  poor  pastor  Skovronsld,"" 

"As  a  servant  to  a  pastor,  she  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  dead," 
said  the  general.     "  It  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  seen  them  ?" 

"I  have  not  seen  many,"  replied  Catherine, 

"  Why  should  she  be  afraid  V  said  the  soldier ;  "  if  she  liad  to 
seek  her  benefactor  in  the  midst  of  guns  and  swords,  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. I  should  Uke  to  see  her  in  the  centre  of  a  battle  with  that 
little  resolute  face  of  hers." 

"You  have  seen  the  effect  produced  on  me  by  the  bullets  of 
your  sentries,"  ssud  Catherine,  smiling. 

"It  is  unquestionably  tnie,  general ;  she  appeared  to  care  as  little 
for  them  as  I  should  myself.  This  child  will  be  a  noble -hearted, 
woman.     Scheremetief,  will  you  sell  your  prisoner?" 

"And  what  will  you  do  with  her?"  asked  the  general,  studiously- 
avoiding  to  g^ve  a  title  to  his  guest. 

"  Make  her  my  wife,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  !     She  is  born  for  it  t 
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Well,  what  say  you,  my  child?"  added  he,  turning  to  Catherine, 
who  seemed  bewildered. 

"I  say— I  say,"  repiied  she,  hesitating,  "that  my  choice  is  not 
difScTilt;  I  would  rather  be  the  wife  of  a  soldier  than  the  slave  of  a 
general." 

"  Bravo,  Catherine ;  and  fiom  this  moment  you  belong  to  me  1" 

"  But "  said  the  general. 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,  general,"  hastily  interrnpl^d  the 
stranger  ;  "  you  know  I  never  do  anything  like  anybody  else.  This 
young  ^rl  pleases  me  i  she  is  courageous  and  gay,  and  her  temper 
ought  to  be  sweet  and  equal.  We  shall  see  if  she  does  not  prove 
sensible  enough  for  a  wife.  It  is  decided :  I  shall  make  her  my  wife. 
Put  down  that  tray,  Catherine  :  put  off  your  apron,  and  follow  me. 
Henceforward,  if  you  serve  anybody,  it  shall  bo  a  husband." 

The  soldier  rose  from  the  table,  and  beckoning  to  Catherine  to  fol- 
low him,  he  left  the  t«nt.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am,  Catherine?  " 
said  he  as  they  walked  along. 

"No  ;  but  you  said  that  you  wished  to  be  my  husband." 

"Very  well ;  but  do  you  know  my  rank  in  the  army  ?  " 

"It  does  not  signify,"  said  Catherine;  "you  cannot  suppose  tjiat  I 
am  proud  myself — a  child  without  family,  without  name." 

"Just  so,  my  little  one.  You  are  content,  then,  to  link  your  des- 
tiny with  mine  ? "  said  the  soldier,  taking  the  hand  of  the  young 
Livonian. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Catherine,  "for  you  have  the  air  of  a  brave  man  ; 
and  I  like  you  because  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  poor  child  that 

"  You  are  not  sorry,  then,  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  soldier  ?  " 

"  Too  happy,  provided  that  you  permit  me  to  follow  you,  aiid 
never  leave  you." 

The  soldier  stopped  before  a  tent  more  elevated  than  the  rest. 
"  This  is  the  tent  of  the  Czar,"  said  he ;  "  remain  where  you  are. 
It  is  right  that  I  should  ask  his  permission  to  marry  you." 

Catherine  had  w^t«d  but  a  few  minutes,  when  a  young  officer 
advancing,  said,  "  Mademoiselle,  the  Czar  Peter  wishes  to  see  you." 

She  followed,  and  on  entering  the  tent,  saw  a  large  number  of 
officers  standing,  in  the  centre  of  whom  was  seated  a  man  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  whom  she  immediately  recognized  as  her  late 
companion.  "  Where,  then,  is  the  Czar?"  asked  Catherine,  turn- 
ing towards  the  young  officer. 

"  There !  "  said  he,  pointing  to  the  soldier  who  was  seated. 

"  There  I     That  is  my  husband !  " 

"He  is  thy  husband  and  the  Czar  likewise,  Catherine,"  said  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  for  it  was  he ;  and  added,  "  How  astonished  you 
appear.  Does  the  news  grieve  you?  Does  my  title  prevent  you 
from  loving  me  ?  " 

"  I  loved  you  as  a  soldier,"  said  she ;  "  I  will  love  you  as  an  em- 
peror."    And  Peter  I.,  Czar  of  Russia,  taking  the  hand  of  the  young 
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orphan,  presenled  her  to  his  offlcors  as  the  future  empress  of  Russia 
It  will  rcfidily  be  believed  that  Catherine  did  not  forget  the  paatoi 
Skovronslii.  True,  he  must  still  lose  Ihe  society  of  his  dear  child  : 
but  what  a  difference  between  yielding  her  up  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
priQce,  from  knowing  that  she  was  the  servant  of  the  conijuerov — a 
alave !  But,  alas !  he  was  not  long  spared  to  regret  her  absence. 
He  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  wouads  he  had  received  ; 
and  his  sister,  and  the  faithful  Frederilta,  both  nearly  as  old  as  him- 
self, soon  followed  him  to  the  grave.  Catherine  had  no  one  in  the 
world  to  divide  her  affection  from  her  husband. 

After  their  marriage,  the  Caar  placed  her  in  a  private  dwelling  in 
Moscow,  where  he  paid  iier  freq^uent  visits,  and  often  came  to  trans- 
act pnblic  business  with  his  ofBcei-s.  It  was  in  this  modest  retreat 
that  her  two  children  were  bom;  Anne  in  1708,  and  Elizabeth  in 
.709.  When  Petor  made  war  on  the  Turks  in  1711,  he  had  a  wish 
that  hia  wife  should  accompany  him ;  and  during  this  campaign  she 
distinguished  herself  in  a  manner  too  remarbflble,  and  too  honorable 
to  herself,  for  us  to  pass  it  over. 

From  the  skill  in  military  tactics  of  Peter  the  Great  and  bis  gen- 
erals, and  also  from  the  admirable  discipline  of  his  troops,  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  Russians  had  sustained  the  attack  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Turks.  The  loss  and  suffering  on  each  side  had  been 
gi-eat,  yet  it  could  not  be  said  that  either  party  had  gmned  the  vic- 
tory. The  Russians,  however,  were  in  cireumstances  of  peculiar 
distress.  They  were  surrounded  by  an  immense  body  of  their  foes, 
and  thus  shut  out,  not  only  from  every  means  of  procuring  pro- 
visions, but  even  from  approaching  the  river  Pruth,  which  was  close 
at  hand,  and  on  which  they  depended  for  a  supply  of  water.  Thirst 
and  staivation  were  more  dreadful  to  encounter  than  Turkish  swords  ; 
!  that,  after  all,  they  would  become  the  slaves  of  the 


All  the  memoirs  of  the  time  agree  that  the  Czar,  divided  within 
himself  what  steps  to  take — if  he  eould  indeed  anyway  avoid  the 
impending  destruction  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  army — retired  to 
his  tent  oppressed  with  grief,  having  given  positive  orders  that  he 
should  not  be  disturbed — his  proud  spirit  naturally  disliking  amtness 
to  tlie  distraction  of  his  mino.  But  notwithstanding  his  command, 
Catherine  felt  that,  as  his  wife,  her  place  was  at  his  side,  and  accord- 
ingly she  forced  her  way  to  him.  She  found  him  suffering  from  one 
of  those  epileptic  fits  to  which  at  all  times  he  was  subject,  and  which 
she  had  on  former  occasions  often  alleviated  by  her  presence  of  mini! 
and  watchful  attention.  The  convulsions  were  unusually  violent, 
aggravated  no  doubt  by  the  anguish  of  his  mind ;  and  probably, 
when  Peter  recovered,  he  felt  that,  under  Providence,  he  owed  his 
life  to  Catherine's  resolution. 

She  had  come,  however,  as  a  counsellor  ;  and  a  wife  who,  like  her, 
had  fa«ed  death  in  its  most  frightful  shapes,  and  exposed  herself  to 
every  danger,  like  the  meanest  soldier,  had  a  right  to  be  heard.     She 
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showed  admirable  sense  and  penetration  of  mind,  by  pointing  out  to 
her  husband  that  the  enemy  had  themselves  suffered  so  mttoli,  and 
were  doubtless  so  impressed  with  the  daring  of  the  Eussians,  and 
perhaps  even  ignorant  of  their  desperate  condition,  tliat  there  was 
every  probability  they  would  listen  to  overtures  for  a  truce.  It  is 
really  surprising  that  no  one  else  seemed  to  have  thought  of  this  pro- 
ject: but  the  instances  m  Catherine's  life  were  very  numerous  in 
which  she  evinced  great  TOpei  ority  of  roind  to  those  about  her — a 
.  superiority  which  her  1  usband  seemed  to  have  recognized  when  he 
first  saw  her  at  Mat  enb  irg  a  d  so  quickly  determined  to  make  her 
the  sharer  of  his  thio  e 

Catherine  was  well  aware  tl  at  it  bad  been  a  custom  for  ages 
throughout  the  East  wl  en  any  people  applied  for  an  audience  of  the 
sovereign,  or  his  representative,  to  approach  with  a  present.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  mustered  the  few  jewels  she  had  brought  with  her  on 
this  military  expedition,  ia  which  neither  magnificence  nor  luxury  was 
admitted,  and  to  these  she  added  two  black  foxes'  skins,  and  what- 
ever money  she  could  collect — the  latter  being  designed  for  a  present 
to  the  Mala,  an  officer  under  the  grand  vizier.  She  then  made  choice 
of  a  Russian  officer,  on  whose  fidelity  and  intelligence  she  could  rely, 
who,  accompanied  by  two  servants,  carried  the  presents  to  the  gi'and 
vizier,  and  delivered  tlie  money  into  the  kiaia's  own  hand.  The 
Turks  agreed  to  tlie  truce,  and  the  Russians  were  saved.  So  sensible 
was  Peter  of  the  services  rendered  by  his  wife  on  this  occasion,  that, 
though  naturally  averse  to  displays  of  magnificence,  looking  upon 
regal  shows  as  money  idly  spent,  he  caused  her  to  be  solemnly 
crowned  as  a  commemoration  of  the  event;  and  in  the  declaration 
which  he  issued,  we  find  these  words — "  She  has  been  of  the  great- 
est assistance  to  us  in  all  our  dangers,  and  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  Pruth." 

The  fragment  of  a  letter  which  had  been  found  on  the  dead  soldier 
when  Catherine  was  an  infant,  had  been  carefully  preserved  by  lier ; 
but  she  had  long  given  up  all  expectation  of  discovering  her  kindred. 
A  romantic  incident,  however,  brought  to  Jight  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "children."  An  envoy  from  a  foreign  court  to  Peter  the  Great 
being  on  his  return  home  through  Gourland,  put  up  at  an  inn,  where 
he  heard  the  voice  of  soaie  person  in  distress,  whom  the  people  of 
the  house  were  treating  in  an  insulting  manner.  He  heard  the 
stranger  make  answer,  in  a  tone  of  resentment,  that  they  would  not 
use  him  thus  if  he  could  once  get  speech  of  the  Czar,  at  whose  court 
he  had  more  influence  than  they  imagined.  On  this  the  envoy  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  the  man  some  questions,  and  from  the  answers  he 
let  fall,  and  on  examination  of  liis  countenance,  he  thought  he  traced 
in  him  some  resemblance  to  the  Empress  Catherine.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  writing  to  one  of  his  friends  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  could  not 
forbear  relating  the  adventure.  This  letter  by  some  accident  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Czar,  who  immediately  sent  an  order  to  the  governor 
of  Riga,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  the  person  who  was  mentioned.     The 
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governor  took  such  prompt  measures,  that  he  soon  discovered  the 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  the  son  of  a  Lithuanian  gentleman  who 
.had  been  killed  in  the  wara  of  Poland,  leaving  two  young  children,  a 
■boy  and  a  girl,  then  in  the  cradle. 

Peter  certainly  spoke  tte  truth.,  when  he  said  he  never  did  aiiything 
like  other  people  ;  for  tlie  manner  in  which  he  sent  for  the  stranger, 
whom  he  suspected  to  be  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  wished  to  wel- 
come, was  to  cause  him  to  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  some  pre- 
tended crime,  and  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  his  court;  though  orders 
to  his  guards  were  privately  given  to  treat  him  well. 

On  questioning  him,  the  Czar  was  so  persuaded  that  he  was  Cathe 
rine's  brother,  that  he  called  him  toward  him,  saying,  "  Come  hither 
and  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Empress,  and  embrace  your  sist«r."  It  is 
said  that  Catherine  fainted  with  surprise,  and  that,  when  she  came  to 
herself,  the  Czar  exclaimed,  "This  is  but  natural;  and  if  your 
brother  has  merit,  we  will  make  something  of  him  ;  if  he  has  not,  we 
must  leave  him  as  he  is."  A  speech  very  characteristic  of  Peterthe 
Great  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  some  merit,  since  we  find  he 
was  created  a  count,  and  married  to  a  lady  of  quality.  The  adven- 
tures of  his  childhood  and  youth  are  not  recorded;  but  whatever 
guardians  he  had  found,  must  have  known  who  he  was,  or  he  could 
not  have  suspected  that  the  orphan  whom  all  the  world  knew  Peter 
had  married,  was  his  sister.  Peter  the  Great  died  in  1726,  and  left 
to  Catherine  the  title  of  Empress,  which  she  sustained  with  dignity ; 
and  after  reigning  two  years  and  some  months,  expired  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1727,  at  the  age  of  thirfy-eight. 


THE  BLIND    PREACHER. 


It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  traveled  through  the  county  of  Orange, 
that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous, 
old,  wooden  house  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road-side.  Having 
fi'equently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  traveUng  through  these  States, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the 
congregation  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher 
of  such  a  wilderness,  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering, 
I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  He  was  a  tall  and 
verj'  spare  old  man  ;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen 
«ap,  his  shriveled  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the 
influence  of  a  palsy  ;  and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  me  that  he 
was  perfectly  blind. 
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The  first  emotions  ttat  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  n 
pity  and  veneration.  But  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  c' 
The  hps  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  oi 
bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man!  It  was  a  day  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject  was,  of  course,  the 
passion  of  ohi  Savior.  I  had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousaad 
times  :  I  had  thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose 
that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man,  whose 
eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and  more  sublime  patho.i,. 
than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  iie  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and 
manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then,  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Savior ;  his  trial 
before  Pilate  ;  his  ascent  up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion  ;  and  his  death.. 
I  knew  the  whole  history ;  but  never  uatil  then  had  I  heard  the  cir- 
cumstauces  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  colored  !  It  was  all  new ;  and 
I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  Hb  enuncia- 
tion was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable ;  and 
every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases, 
had  that  force  of  description,  that  the  origiEal  scene  appeared  to  be 
at  that  moment  actjng  before  our  eyes.  We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the 
Jews  ;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw 
the  buffet:  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands 
were  involuntarily  and  convulsively  clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  tiie  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness- 
of  our  Savior;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming 
in  tears  to  heaven  ;  his  voice  breatliing  to  God  a  soft  and  gentle  pi-ayer 
of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  tliey  know  not 
what  they  do," — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  fal- 
tered, grew  faintor  and  fainter,  until,  his  utterance  being  entirely  ob- 
structed by  the  force  <Jf  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his- 
eyes,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief.  The  effect 
is  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  resounded  with  th  e  mingled  groanSf 
and  sobs,  and  shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  sometime  before  the  tumult  had  subsided,  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious, 
standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  sit- 
uation of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be 
able  to  let  his  audience  down  tiom  the  hight  to  wl  ich  he  had  ■wound 
Ihem,  without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dign  ty  of  his  subject  or 
perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall  Bui-— no  the 
descent  was  as  beautiful  and  subhme  as  tht,  ele*  ation  had  been  rapid 
and  enthusiastic. 

The  fii-st  sentence,  with  which  he  br^ke  the  awful  silcnci,  wi*!  p 
quotation  from  Rousseau:  SoLrates  ded  like  a  phiksofhcr  but 
Jesus  Christ  like  a  God  !" 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this- 
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short  sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  n 
uf  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  iNever 
before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demosthenes  meant  by 
laying  such  sti-eas  on  delivery,  Tou  are  to  bring  before  you  the 
venerable  figure  of  the  preacher  ;  hia  blindness,  constantly  recalling 
to  your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossiaa,  and  Milton,  and  associating 
widx  his  performance  the  melancholy  grandeur  of  their  geniuses  ;  you 
are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well-accented  enuncia- 
tion, and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling  melody  ;  you  are  to  remem- 
ber the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  to  which  the  congregation 
were  raised;  and  then  the  few  moments  of  portentous,  death-hke 
silence,  which  reigned  throughout  the  house  ;  the  preacher,  removing 
his  while  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  from  the 
recent  torrent  of  his  tears,)  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied 
hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the  sentence,  "  Socrates  died  like  a  phi- 
losopher"— then,  pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both, 
clasped  together,  with  warmth  and  energy,  to  his  hreast,  lifting 
his  "sightless  balls"  to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into 
bis  tremulous  voice — "but  Josus  Christ — like  a  God!"  If  he 
had  been  indeed  and  in  truth  aa  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  divine.  Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  con- 
ceive of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon  or  the  force  of  Bourdeloue,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery  of  this 
simple  sentence. 

If  this  description  gives  you  the  impression,  that  this  incomparable 
minister  had  anything  of  sliallow,  theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it 
does  him  great  injusiice.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other  orator,  such 
a  union  of  simplicity  Mid  majesty.  He  had  not  a  gesture,  an  atti- 
tude, or  an  accent,  to  which  lie  does  not  seem  forced  by  the  sentiment 
he  is  expressing.  His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too  solicitous, 
and,  atliie  same  time,  too  dignified,  to  stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as 
far  removed  from  ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  clear,  from 
the  train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  is  not  only 
a  very  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of  extensive  and  profound  erudition. 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  a  short,  yet  beautiful  character,  which  he 
drew  of  your  learned  and  amiable  countryman.  Sir  Eobert  Boyle  :  he 
spoke  of  him,  as  if  "  his  noble  mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested 
herself  of  all  influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;"  and  called 
him,  'n  h's  p  ula  ly  eu  pha*'o  and  impressive  manner,  "a  pure 
intelligence     a  1  nk  between  men  and  angels." 

Thi  man  )  been  hefo  e  my  imagination  almost  ever  since,  A 
thousand  t  me  I  rode  along,  I  dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle, 

stretcl  ed  fo  th  my  hand  a  d  tried  to  imitate  his  quotation  from 
Rousseau  a  thousand  t  mes  I  abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and 
felt  persuaded  tl  at  h  s  pecul  ar  manner  and  power  arose  from  a» 
energy  of  soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being 
could  justly  copy.     As  I  recall,  at  this  moment,  several  of  his  awfully 
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filrikiiig  attitudes,  tliu  ciiilling  tide,  witli  whiclt  my  blood  begins  to 
pour  along  my  aiteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced,  by  &6 
first  sight  of  Gray's  introductory  picture  of  his  Bard. 


All  was  joy  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  dwelling.  "  My  dearmother,"  said 
Everell,  "  it  is  now  quite  time  to  look  out  for  father  and  Hope  Leslie. 
I  have  turned  the  hour-glass  three  times  since  dinner,  and  counted 
all  the  sands,  I  think.  Let  us  all  go  on  the  fi-ont  portico,  where  we 
can  catoh  the  first  glimpse  of  them,  as  they  come  past  the  elm  trees 
Here,  Oneco,"  he  continued,  as  he  saw  assent  in  bis  mother's  smile, 
"help  me  out  witt  mother's  rocking  chair;  rather  rough  rocking," — 
he  added,  as  he  adjusted  tte  rockera  lengthwise  with  the  logs  tii 
served  for  the  flooring, — "but  mother  won't  mind  trifles  just  now. 
Ah  !  blessed  babe,  brother,"  he  continued,  taking  in  his  arms  the 
beautiful  infant,  "  you  shall  come,  too,  even  though  you  cheat  me  ou 
of  my  birthright,  and  get  the  first  embrace  from  father."  Thus  say 
ing,  he  placed  tiie  laughing  infant  in  his  go-cart,  beside  his  mother. 
He  then  aided  his  little  sisters  in  their  arrangement  of  the  playthings 
they  had  brought  forth  to  welcome  and  astonish  Hope  ;  and  finally 
lie  made  an  elevated  position  for  Faith  Leslie,  where  she  might,  he 
said,  as  she  ought,  eateh  the  very  first  glimpse  at  her  sister. 

"  Thank,  thank  fou,  Everell,"  said  the  littie,  girl,  as  she  mounted 
ter  pinnacle  :  "  if  you  knew  Hope,  you  would  want  to  see  her  first, 
too;  every  body  loves  Hope.  We  shall  always  have  pleasant  times 
when  Hope  gets  here." 

It  was  one  o£.  the  most  beautiful  afternoons  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  May.  The  lagging  Spring  had  at  last  come  forth  in  all  her 
power;  "her  work  of  gladness"  was  finished,  and  forests,  fields  and 
meadows  were  bright  with  renovated  life.  The  full  Conneclicut 
swept  triumphantly  on,  as  if  still  exulting  in  its  release  from  the  fet- 
ters of  winter.  Every  gushing  rill  had  the  spring-note  of  joy.  The 
meadows  were,  for  the  first  time,  enriched  with  patches  of  English 
grain,  which  the  new  settlers  had  sown  scantily,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, prudently  occupying  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rich  mould 
with  the  native  Indian  com.  This  product  of  our  solI  is  beautiful  in 
allits  progress,  from  the  moment  when,  as  now  it  studded  the  meadow 
with  hillocks,  shooting  its  bright  pointed  spear  from  its  mother  earth, 
to  its  maturity,  when  .the  long  golden  ear  bursts  from  the  rustling  leaf. 

The  grounds  about  Mrs.  Fletcher's  house  had  been  prepared  with 
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ihe  iiwatness  of  English  taste ;  and  a  rich  bed  of  clover,  that  over- 
spread the  lawn  immediately  before  the  portico,  abeady  rewarded  the 
Industry  of  the  cultivators.  Over  this  delicate  carpet,  the  domestic 
fowls,  the  first  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  their  tribe,  were 
now  treading,  picking  their  food  here  and  there  like  d^nty  little 
epicures. 

The  scene  had  also  its  minstrels ;  the  birds,  those  ministers  and 
worshippers  of  natui-e,  were  on  the  wing,  filling  the  air  with  melody, 
while,  like  diligent  little  housewives,  they  ransacked  the  forest  and 
field  for  materials  for  their  house-keeping. 

A  mother,  encircled  by  healthful,  sporting  children,  is  always  a 
beautiful  spectacle — a  spectacle  that  appeals  to  nature  in  every  human 
breast.  Mrs.  Fletcher,  in  obedience  to  matrimonial  duty,  or,  it  may 
he,  from  some  lingering  of  female  vanity,  had  on  this  occasion  attired 
herself  with  extraordinary  care.  What  woman  does  not  wish  to  look 
handsome  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  ! 

"  Mother,"  said  Everell,  putting  aside  the  exquisitely  fine  lace  that 
shaded  her  cheek,  "  I  do  not  believe  you  looked  more  beautiful  than 
yott  do  to-day,  when,  as  I  have  heard,  they  called  you  '  the  rose  of 
the  wilderness.'  Our  little  Mary's  cheek  is  as  round  and  as  bright 
as  a  peach,  but  it  is  not  so  handsome  as  yours,  mother.  Your  heart 
has  sent  this  color  here,"  he  continued,  kissing  her  tenderly ;  "it 
seems  to  have  come  forth  to  tell  us  that  our  father  is  near." 

"  It  would  shame  me,  Everell,"  replied  his  mother,  embracing  him 
with  a  feeling  that  the  proudest  drawing-room  belle  might  have  envied, 
"to  take  sui3i  flattery  from  any  3ips,  but  thine."  "  Oh,  do  not  call 
it  flattery,  mother — ^look,  Magawisea — for  Heaven's  sake  cheer  up — 
look,  would  you  know  mother's  eye  ?  just  turn  it,  mother,  one  minute 
from  the  road — and  her  pale  cheek  too — with  this  rich  color  on  it  ?" 

"Alas!  alas!"  replied  Magawisea,  glancing  her  eyes  at  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  and  then,  as  if  heart-struck,  withdrawing  them,  "  how  soon 
the  flush  of  tlie  setting  sun  fades  from  the  evening  cloud !" 

"Oh,  Magawisea!"  said  Everell,  impatientiy,  "why  are  you  so 
dismal '!  your  voice  is  too  sweet  for  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  I  shall  begin 
to  think  as  Jennet  says — though  Jennet  is  no  text-book  for  me — I  shall 
begin  to  think  old  Nelema  has  really  bewitched  you."  "  You  call  me 
a  bird  of  ill-omen,"  replied  Magawisea,  half  proud,  half  sorrowful, 
"  and  yoo  call  the  owl  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  but  we  hold  him  sacred  ; 
he  is  our  sentinel,  and,  when  danger  is  near,  he  cries,  '  Awake  ! 
awake  1'  " 

"Magawisea,  you  arc  positively  unkind.  Jeremiah's  lamentations 
on  a  holyday  would  not  be  more  out  of  time  than  your  croaking  is 
now.  The  very  skies,  earth,  and.  air,  seem  to  partake  of  our  joy  at 
father's  return,  and  you  only  make  a  discord.  Do  you  think,  if  your 
father  was  near,  I  would  not  share  your  joy?" 

Tears  fell  fast  from  Magawisca's  eyes,  but  she  made  no  reply,  and 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  observing  and  compassionating  her  emotion,  and  think' 
ing  it  probably  arose  from  comparing  her  orphan  state  to  that  of  the 
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merrj  eLildren  about  her,  called  her,  and  said,  "  Magawisca,  you  are 
neither  a  stranger  nor  a  servant ;  will  you  not  share  our  joy  ?  do  you 
not  love  U3  ?" 

"Love  you  I"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands,  "love  you!  I 
would  give  my  life  for  you." 

"  We  do  not  ask  your  life,  ray  good  girl,"  replied  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
kindly  smUlng  on  her,  "but  a  light  heart,  and  a  cheerful  look.  A 
sad  countenance  doth  not  become  this  joyful  hour.  Go  ajid  help 
Oneco;  he  is  quite  out  of  breath  blowing  those  soap-bubbles  for  the 
children."  Oneco  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and  coatinued  to  send 
off  one  after  another  of  the  prismatic  globes,  and,  as  they  rose  and 
floated  on  the  air,  and  brightened  with  the  many-colored  ray,  the  ht- 
tle  girls  clapped  their  lianas,  and  the  baby  stretched  his  to  graap  the 
briUiant  vapor.  "  Oh  !"  said  Magawisca,  impetuously,  covering  her 
eyes,  "1  do  not  like  to  see  anydiing  so  beautiful  pass  so  quickly 
away." 

Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words,  when  suddenly,  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  on  iheni,  three  Indian  warriors  darted  from  the 
forest,  and  pealed  on  the  air  their  horrible  yells. 

"  My  father  I  my  father !"  buret  from  the  lips  of  Magawisca  and 
,Oneco.  Fmth  Leslie  sprang  towards  the  Indian  boy,  and  clung  fast 
to  him,  and  the  children  clustered  about  their  modier ;  she  instinc- 
tively caught  her  infent,  and  held  it  close  within  her  arms,  as  if  their 
ineffectual  shell^r  were  a  rampart, 

Magawisca  uttered  a  cry  of  agony,  and,  spiingiug  forward  with 
her  arms  uplifted,  as  if  deprecating  his  approach,  she  sunk  down  at 
her  father's  feet,  and,  clasping  her  iStnds,  "  Save  them  !— save  them !" 
she  cried ;  "the  mother — the  children — oh  !  they  are  all  good  ;  take 
vengeance  on  yonr  enemies,  but  spare,  spare  our  friends  !  our  bene- 
factors !  Ibleedwhenthey  are  struck;  oh!  command  them  to  stop  !" 
she  screamed,  looking  to  the  companions  of  her  fatlier,  who,  un- 
checked by  her  cries,  were  pressing  on  to  their  deadly  work. 

Mononotto  was  silent  and  laotionless  :  his  eye  glanced  wildly  from 
Magawisca  to  Oneco.  Magawisca  replied  to  the  glance  of  fire  :  "Yes, 
they  have  sheltered  us — they  have  spread  tlie  wing  of  love  over  us— 
save  them — save  them — oh  !  it  will  be  too  late,"  she  cried,  springing 
from  her  father,  wjiose  silence  and  fixedness  showed  that,  if  his  better 
nature  rebelled  against  the  work  of  revenge,  there  was  no  relenting 
of  purpose.  Magawisca  darted  before  the  Indian,  who  was  advanc- 
ing towards  Mrs.  Fletcher  with  an  uplifted  hatchet  "  You  shall 
hew  me  to  pieces  ere  you  touch  her,"  she  said,  and  planted  herself 
as  a  shield  before  her  benefactress.  The  warrior's  obdurate  heart, 
untouched  by  the  sight  of  the  helpless  mother  and  her  little  ones,  was 
thrilled  by  the  courage  of  the  heroic  girl :  he  paused,  and  grimly 
smiled  on  her,  when  his  companion,  crying,  "Hasten  1  the  dogs  will 
be  on  us  !"  leveled  a  deadly  blow  at  Mrs.  Fletcher  ;  but  his  uplifted 
arm  was  penetrated  by  a  musket  shot,  and  the  hatchet  fell  h 
to  the  floor. 
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,  mother  !"  cried  Everell,  reloading  the  piece  ;  but  nei- 
ther courage  nor  celerity  could  avail :  the  second  Indian  sprang  upon 
him,  threw  him  on  the  floor,  wrested  his  musket  from  him,  and, 
braadishing  his  tomahawk  over  his  head,  he  would  have  aimed  the 
fatal  stroke,  when  a  cry  from  Mononotto  arrested  his  arm. 

Everell  extricated  himself  from  Lis  grasp,  and,  a  ray  of  hope 
flashing  into  his  mind,  he  seized  a  bugle-horn,  which  hung  beside  the 
door,  and  winded  it.  This  was  the  conventional  signal  of  alarm,  and 
he  sent  forth  a  blast  long  and  loud — a  death-cry. 

Mrs.  Grafton  and  her  attendants  were  just  mounting  their  horses  to 
return  home.  Digby  listened  for  a  moment:  then,  exclaiming,  "It 
comes  from  our  master's  dwelling  !  ride  for  your  life,  Hutton  !"  He 
tossed  away  a  bandbox  that  encumbered  him,  and  spurred  his  horse 
to  its  utmost  speed. 

The  alarm  was  spread  through  the  village,  and,  in  a  brief  space, 
Mr.  Pynohon,  with  six  armed  men,  was  pressing  toward  the  fatal 
scene.  In  the  mean  time  the  tragedy  was  proceeding  at  Bethel. 
Mrs.  Fletcher's  senses  had  been  stunned  with  terror.  She  had 
neither  spoken  nor  moved  after  she  grasped  her  infant.  Evcrell's 
gallant  interposition  restored  a  momentary  consciousness ;  she  screamed 
lo  him,  "  Fly,  Everell,  my  son,  fly ;  for  your  father's  sake,  fly  !" 

"Never!"  he  replied,  springing  to  his  mother's  side. 

The  savages,  always  rapid  in  their  movements,  were  now  aware 
that  their  safety  depended  on  despatch.  "Finish  your  work,  war- 
riors !"  cried  Mononotto.  Obedient  to  the  command,  and  infuriated 
by  his  bleeding  wound,  the  Indian,  who,  on  receiving  the  shot,  had 
staggered  hack  and  leaned  against  the  wall,  now  sprang  forward,  and 
fore  the  infant  from  its  mother's  breast.  She  shrieked,  and  in  that 
shriek  passed  the  agony  of  death.  She  was  unconscious  that  her 
son,  putting  forth  a  strength  beyond  nature,  for  a  moment  kept  the 
Indian  at  bay ;  she  neither  saw  nor  felt  the  knife  struck  at  her  own 
heart.  She  felt  not  the  arms  of  her  defenders,  EveicU  and  Maga- 
wisca,  as  they  met  around  her  neck.  She  fainted  and  fell  to  the 
floor,  dragging  her  impotent  protectors  with  her. 

The  savage,  in  his  struggle  with  Everell,  had  tossed  the  infant  boy 
to  the  ground ;  he  fell,  quite  imharmed,  on  the  turf  at  Monouotto's 
feet ;  there,  rising  his  head,  and  looking  up  into  the  chieftain's  face, 
he  probably  perceived  a  gleam  of  mercy  ;  for,  with  the  quick  instinct 
of  infancy,  that  with  unerring  sagacity  directs  its  appeal,  he  clasped 
the  naked  leg  of  the  savage  with  one  arm,  and  stretched  the  other 
towards  him  vrith  a  piteous  supplication,  that  no  words  could  have 
expressed. 

Mononotto's  heart  melted  within  him :  he  stooped  to  raise  the 
sweet  suppliant,  when  one  of  the  Mohawks  fiercely  seized  him,  tossed 
him  wildly  round  his  head,  and  dashed  him  on  the  door-stone.  But 
the  silent  prayer,  perhaps  the  celestial  inspiration  of  the  innocent 
creature,  was  not  lost.  "We  have  had  blood  enough,"  cried 
Mononotto  ;  "you  have  well  avenged  me,  brothers," 
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Thea,  lookinjf  ai  Oneco,  who  liad  remalaed  iu  one  coraer  of  the 
portico,  clasping  F&iih  Leslie  in  his  arms,  lie  commanded  him  to  fi^i- 
Qw  him  with  the  child.  Ererell  was  torn  from  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
iis  mother  and  sisters,  and  dragged  into  the  forest.  M^awisca 
altered  one  cry  of  agony  and  despair,  as  she  looked  for  tlie  last  time 
jn  the  bloody  scene,  and  then  followed  her  father. 

As  they  passed  the  lioundary  of  the  cleared  ground,  Mononotto 
ore  from  Oneco  his  English  dresa,  and,  casting  it  from  him,  "  Thus 
oerish,"  he  said,  every  mark  of  the  captivity  of  my  children.  Thou 
(halt  return  to  our  forests,"  lie  continued,  wrapping  a  skin  aroutid 
nim,  "  with  the  badge  of  thy  people."         »         *         *         *         « 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  diink  we  have  wantonly  sported  with 
iheir  feelings,  hy  drawing  a  picture  of  calamity  that  only  exists  in  the 
fictitious  talc.  No — such  events  as  we  have  feebly  related  were 
common  ia  our  eariy  auaals,  and  attended  by  horrors  that  it  would 
oe  impossible  for  the  imadnalion  to  exs^gerate.  Not  only  families, 
out  villages,  were  cut  off  by  the  most  dreaded  of  all  foes — the 
ruthless,  vengeful  savage. 

In  the  quiet  possession  of  the  blessings  transmitted,  we  are,  per- 
haps, in  danger  of  forgetting  or  undervaluing  the  sufferings  by  which 
they  were  obtained.  We  forget  that  the  noble  pilgrims  lived  and 
endured  for  us ;  that,  when  they  came  to  the  wilderness,  they  said 
truly,  though  it  may  be,  somewhat  quaintly,  that  they  turned  their 
backs  on  Egypt.  They  did  virtually  renounce  all  dependence  on 
earthly  support;  they  Itvft  the  land  of  their  birth,  of  their  homes,  of 
their  fathers'  sepulchres  ;  they  sacrificed  ease  and  preferment,  and  all 
the  delights  of  sense — and  for  what  ? — to.  open  for  themselves  an 
earthly  paradise  ? — to  dre.ss  their  bowers  of  pleasui'e,  and  rejoice  with 
their  wives  and  children  ?  No  1 — they  came  not  for  themsfelves ;  they 
lived  not  to  themselves.  An  exiled  and  suffering  people,  they  came 
forth  in  the  dignity  of  the  chosen  servants  of  the  Lord,  to  open  the 
forests  to  the  sunbeam,  and  to  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness ; 
to  restore  man,  man,  oppressed  and  trampled  on  by  his  fellow,  to  reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty,  and  equal  rights ;  to  replace  the  creatures  of 
God  on  their  natural  level ;  to  bring  down  the  hills,  and  make  smooth 
the  rough  places,  which  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  man  had  wrought  on 
the  fair  creation  of  the  Father  of  all. 

What  was  their  reward?  Fortune? — distinctions? — the  sweet 
charities  of  home  ?  No— but  their  feet  were  planted  on  the  mount  of 
vision,  and  they  saw,  with  sublime  joy,  a  multitude  of  people  where 
the  solitary  savage  roamed  the  forest;  the  forest  vanished,  and  pleas- 
ant villages  and  busy  cities  appeared  ;  the  tangled  foot-path  expanded 
lo  the  thronged  highway  ;  the  consecrated  church  was  planted  on  the 
rock  of  heathen  sacrifice. 

Aud,  that  we  might  realize  this  vision, — enter  into  this  promised 
land  of  fEuth, — they  endured  hardship,  and  braved  death,  deeming, 
as  said  one  of  tlieir  company,  that  "  he  is  not  worthy  to  live  at  aU, 
who,  for  fear  of  danger  or  death,  shunneth  his  country's  service  or 
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liis  own  honor-— since  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of  virtue 
immortal." 

If  these  were  the  fervors  of  enthusiasm,  it  was  an  enthusiasm 
kindled  and  fed  by  the  holy  flame  that  glows  on  the  altar  of  God  ; 
an  enthusiasm  that  never  abates,  but  gathers  life  and  strength  as  the 
immortal  soul  expands  in  the  image  of  its  Creator. 


THE  BURNmO  PRAIRIE. 


Thb  fires  alway  ran  before  the  wind,  with  an  advanced  tongue  or 
fork,  and  two  receding  flanks ;  and  in  a  tjght  wind  so  rapidly  do  the 
dancing,  curling,  careering  flames  leap  from  point  to  point  of  the  dry 
grass,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  swiftest  horsemen  to  es- 
cape. The  sight,  especially  in  the  night,  is  beautiful,  and  at  times- 
grand  beyond  description.  But  after  awhile  we  become  familiarized 
to  it,  and  look  upon  it  without  emotion  ;  as  all  of  us  learn  to  do  upon 
the  glorious  sun,  the  most  splendid  object  in  nature. 

At  the  time  I  refer  to,  I  had  been  two  or  three  days'  drive  to  the- 

town  of  C ,  with  my  horse  and  buggy,  and  was  on  my  returt 

home.  All  day  I  had  nolioed  signs  indicating  a  fire  on  the  prairie — 
masses  of  smoke  in  the  distance,' lying  like  white  olouds  upon  the 
horizon,  and  a  hazy,  oppressive  atmosphere — hut  these  gave  me  no- 
trouble,  so  long  as  they  were  far  away;  and  busy  witti  my  own 
thoughts  for  hours,  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  them  whatever.  At 
length,  after  one  of  those  periods  of  abstraction,  I  observed,  with  some- 
apprehension,  that  the  conflagration  was  drawing  nearer,  and  had 
actually  worked  around  in  my  rear,  until  it  had  crossed  the  path  by 
which  I  had  ti-ave!ed ;  that  all  behind  me  was  fast  becoming  a  smok- 
ing sea  of  fire ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  thought  of  danger,  that  I 
might  he  overtaken  or  p      'bly  u  ded,  occurred  to  me. 

My  horse  was  a  pow    f  1  b  t  not  very  fleet,  nor  yet  fresh , 

but  without  tlie  loss  of  m  m  nt  I  applied  the  whip,  and  quitting 
my  direct  rout*  bore  to  the  1  f t  b  au  iJiat  placed  me  more  squarely 
before  my  enemy.  Soon  th  t  nt,  f  fire,  the  advance-guard  of 
my  terrible  foe,  became  d  t  n  tly  ble  on  my  right,  at  about  twO' 
miles  distance,  as  near  as  I  dd  j  dg  ,  stretching  on  with  a  speed 
that  was  really  frightful.  I  knew  the  struggle  was  lo  be  with  that, 
and  pushing  my  horse  to  the  utmost,  kept  my  eye  fixed  upon  it,  like 
the  wily  racer,  intent  on  measuring  the  power  of  his  antagonist  be- 
fore the  final  effort.  -For  a  few  minutes  the  result  was  in  doubt,  but 
not  long.  Sinews  of  flesh  were  no  match  for  the  wing  of  the  wind, 
whioh^  bore  on  that  fleet  and  terrific  column  of  fire,  and  I  became 
satisfied  that  it  was  outstripping  me,  and  almost  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
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difference  ;  for  I  thought,  for  the  moment,  that  my  last  hope  was  gone, 
and  was  bracing  my  heart  and  nerves  for  the  final  event  of  life. 

It  was  now  twilight,  and  as  the  day  departed,  and  the  shadows  of 
night  fell  around,  the  cordon  of  fire  seemed  to  magnify  its  splendors 
and  its  terrors,  and,  lilie  a  vast  serpent,  to  extend  itself  behind  and 
on  both  sides,  and  to  be  enclosing  up  its  folds  to  encircle  me.  I  was 
no  stranger  on  that  part  of  the  prairie  ;  its  general  localities,  though 
one  portion  is  very  much  like  another,  were  familiar  to  me ;  and  in 
recalling  them  to  mind,  I  recollected  a  little  ragged  mound  or  hill, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  hight,  and  was  satisfied  that  I  was  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  With  my  hopes  revived  a  little,  I  taned  my 
sight  to  the  utmast  on  every  swell  of  ground  that  I  passed,  and  at 
length  detected  the  faint  outline  of  the  eminence,  in  advance.  But 
the  fire  was  making  for  it  too,  and  the  subtle,  lapping  tongue  on  my 
right,  BOW  quite  ahead  of  me  already,  seemed  almost  between  us, 
and  prepared  with  a  single  leap  to  cross  my  path  and  secure  its 
victim.  Still,  with  my  almost  exhausted  horse,  I  pressed  on,  with  an 
energy  and  despair  so  mighty,  as  almost  of  tliemselves  to  wreck  the 
powers  of  life.  I  have  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  mental 
struggle  to  tills  day — but,  as  you  have  no  doubt  already  concluded, 
the  mound  saved  me.  In  the  race  for  life,  I  was  obliged,  as  it  were, 
to  place  myself  side-by-side  with  that  giant  and  awful  sword  of  flame, 
and  for  tlie  last  half  mile,  the  contest  was  doubtful,  hopeless,  dread- 
ful. But  God  nerved  my  horse  with  an  unnatural  strength,  as  i 
seemed  to  me,  and  guai-ded  his  footsteps  so  that  every  effort  told 
and  at  last  I  dashed  up  the  hare  side  of  the  mound,  where  then 
was  no  fit  substance  for  the  devouring  element  to  follow,  and  was  safe 

The  flame  swept  by  with  a  dull,  heavy  roar,  and  a  hot,  sweltering, 
buftocatmg  breath  burning  with  an  intensity  and  grandeur  which 
realized  to  the  imigination  my  ideas  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  na- 
ture enciicled  ani  passed  the  little  eminence  on  which  I  stood,  and 
8tret<,hed  ofi  m  two  long  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  I  fell 
upon  my  knets  and  smi,e  that  terrible  night,  I  trust  I  have  been  a 
moie  thoughtful  and  a  moie  thankful  man. 


f  Alf  EN"D  OF  ALL  PERFECTION." 


I  HAVE  seen  a  man  in  the  glory  of  his  days  and  the  pride  of  his 
strength.  He  was  built  like  the  tall  cedar  that  lifts  its  head  above  the 
forest  trees  ;  like  the  strong  oak  that  strikes  its  root  deeply  into  the 
earth.  He  feared  no  danger  ;  he  felt  no  sickness  ;  he  wondered  that 
any  should  groan  or  sigh  at  pam.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  like  his 
body :  he  was  perplexed  at  no  intricacy  ;  be  was  daunted  at  no  diffi- 
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culty  ;  into  hidden  things  he  searched,  and  what  was  eiooked  he  made 
plwn.  He  went  forth  fearlessly  upon  the  lace  of  the  mighty  deep; 
he  surreyed  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  he  measured  the  distance  of  the 
stai^,  and  called  them  by  their  names  ;  he  gloried  in  the  extent  of  hia 
knowledge,  in  the  vigor  of  bis  understanding,  and  strove  to  search 
even  into  what  the  Almighty  had  concealed.  And  when  I  looked  on 
him  I  said,  "What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  1 
how  infinite  in  faculties  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admi- 
rable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  God  I " 

I  retiu'Qed — Ms  look  was  no  more  lofty,  nor  his  step  proud ;  hia 
broken  frame  was  like  some  ruined  tower  ;  his  hairs  were  white  and 
scattered  ;  and  his  eye  gazed  vacantly  upon  what  was  passing  around 
him.  The  vigor  of  his  intellect  was  wasted,  and  of  aJI  that  he  had 
gained  by  study,  nothing  remained.  He  feared  when  there  was  no 
danger,  and  when  there  was  no  sorrow  he  wept.  His  memoi-y  was 
decayed  and  treacherous,  and  showed  him  only  broken,  images  of  the 
glory  that  was  departed.  Hia  house  was  to  him  like  a  strange  land, 
and  his  friends  were  counted  as  his  enemies  ;  and  he  thought  himself 
strong  and  healthful  while  his  foot  tottered  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 
He  said  of  his  son,  "  He  is  my  brother ; "  of  his  daughter,  "  I  know 
her  not ;  "  aad  he  inquired  what  was  his  own  name.  And  one  who 
supported  his  last  stops,  and  ministered  to  his  many  wants,  said  to  me, 
as  I  looked  on  the  melancholy  sceae,  "Let  thine  heart  receive  instruc- 
tion, for  thou  hast  seen  an  end  of  all  earthly  perfection." 

I  have  seen  a  beautiful  female  treading  the  first  stages  of  youth, 
and  entering  joyfully  into  Uie  pleasures  of  life.  The  glance  of  her 
eye  was  variable  and  sweet,  and  on  her  cheek  trembled  something 
like  the  first  blush  of  the  morning ;  her  lips  moved,  and  there  was 
harmony ;  and  when  she  floated  in  the  dance,  her  light  form,  like  the 
aspen,  seemed  to  move  with  eveiy  breeze.  I  returned,  but  she  was 
not  in  the  dance  ;  I  sought  her  in  the  gay  circle  of  her  companions, 
but  I  found  her  not.  Her  eye  sparkled  not  there — the  music  of  her 
voice  was  silent — she  rejoiced  on  earth  no  more.  I  saw  a  ti-ain, 
sable  and  alow-paced,  who  bore  sadly  to  an  opened  grave  what  once 
was  animated  and  beautiful.  They  paused  as  they  approached,  and  a 
voice  broke  tlie  awful  silence  :  "  Mingle  ashes  with  ashes,  and  dust 
with  its  ori^nal  dust.  To  the  earth,  whence  it  was  taken,  consign  we 
the  body  of  our  sister."  They  covered  her  with  the  damp  soil  and 
the  cold  clods  of  the  vaJley  ;  and  the  worms  crowded  into  her  silent 
abode.  Yet  one  sad  mourner  fingered,  to  cast  himself  upon  the  grave ; 
and  as  he  wept  he  said,  "There  is  no  heauty,  or  grace,  or  loveliness, 
that  continued!  in  man ;  for  this  is  the  end  of  all  his  glory  and 
perfection." 

1  have  seen  an  infant  with  afair  brow,  and  aframelikepofished  ivory. 
Its  limbs  were  pliant  in  its  sports ;  it  rejoiced,  and  again  it  wept ; 
but  whether  its  glowing  check  dimpled  with  smiles,  or  its  blue  eye 
was  brilliant  with  tears,  still  I  said  to  ray  heart,  "  It  is  heautiful."  It 
was  like  the  first  pure  blossom,  which  some  cherished  plant  has  shot 
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forth,  whose  cup  is  filled  witli  a  dew-drop,  and  whose  head  reclines 
upon  its  parent  stem. 

I  again  saw  this  child  when  the  lamp  of  reason  firet  dawned  in  its 
mind.  Its  soul  was  gentle  and  peaceful ;  its  eye  sparkled  with  joy, 
as  it  looked  round  on  this  good  and  pleasant  world.  It  ran  swiftly  in 
the  ways  of  knowledge  ;  it  bowed  its  ear  to  instruction  ;  it  stood  like 
a  lamb  before  its  teachers.  It  was  not  proud,  or  envious,  or  stubborn  ; 
and  it  had  never  heard  of  the  vices  and  vanities  of  the  world.  And 
when  I  looked  upon  it,  I  rerabered  that  our  Savior  had  said,  "Except 
ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

But  the  scene  was  changed,  and  I  saw  a  man  whom  tlie  world 
called  honorable,  and  many  waited  for  his  smile.  They  pointed  out 
ehe  fields  that  were  his,  and  talked  of  the  silver  and  gold  that  he  had 
gathered  ;  they  admired  the  stateliness  of  his  domes,  and  extolled  the 
honor  of  his  family.  And  his  heart  answered  secretly,  "  By  my  wis- 
dom have  I  gotten  ati  this  ; "  so  he  returned  no  thanks  to  Qod,  neither 
did  he  fear  or  serve  him.  And  as  I  passed  along,  I  heard  the  com- 
pltKiits  of  laborers  who  had  reaped  down  his  fields,  and  the  cries  of 
the  poor,  whose  covering  he  had  taken  away ;  but  the  sound  of  feast- 
ing and  revelry  was  in  his  apartments,  and  the  unfed  beggar  came 
tottering  from  his  door.  But  he  considei-ed  not  that  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed  were  continually  entering  into  the  ears  of  the  Most  High. 
Aad  when  I  knew  that  this  man  was  once  tlie  teachable  child  that  I 
had  loved,  the  beaulifiil  infant  that  1  had  gazed  upon  with  delight,  I 
said  in  my  bitterness,  "I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection  ;"  and 
I  laid  my  mouth  in  the  dust. 


THE  TWINS. 

DuRiiTG  the  period  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  there  resided,  in 
the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  fanner  by  the  name  of  Stedman. 
He  was  a  man  of  substance,  descended  from  a  very  respectable  En- 
glish family,  well  educated,  distinguished  for  great  firmness  of  char- 
acter in  general,  and  alike  remarkable  for  inflexible  integrity  and 
steadfast  loyalty  to  his  king.  Such  was  the  reputation  he  sustained, 
that,  even  when  the  most  violent  antipathies  against  royalism  swayed 
the  community,  it  was  still  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  fanner  Sted- 
man, though  a  tory,  was  honest  in  his  opinions,  and  firmly  believed 
them  to  be  right. 

The  period  came  when  Burgoyne  was  adyancing  from  the  north. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  anxiety  with  both  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
revolution,  and  one  which  called  forth  their  highest  exertions.  The 
patriotic  militia  flocked  to  the  standai-d  of  Gates  and  Stark,  while 
many  of  the  tories  resorted  to  the  quarters  of  Burgoyne  aad  Baum. 
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Among  the  latter  was  Stedmaji.  He  h&A  no  sooner  decided  it  to  be 
his  duty,  than  he  took  a  kind  farewell  of  his  wife,  a  woman  of  un- 
common beauty,  gave  his  childrea,  a  twin  boy  and  g^rl,  a  long  em- 
brace, tlien  mounted  his  horse  and  departed.  He  joined  himself  to 
the  Tinfortunat*  expedition  of  Baum,  and  was  taken,  with  other  pris- 
oners of  war,  by  the  victorious  Stark. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  name  or  character,  which  were 
both  aoon  discovered,  and  he  was  accordingly  committed  to  prison  as 
a  traitor.  The  gaol,  in  which  he  was  conhned,  was  in  the  western 
pai-t  of  Massachusetts,  and  nearly  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  farmer 
was  one  night  waked  from  his  sleep  by  several  peisoos  in  hjs  room  : 
"Come,"  said  they,  "you  can  now  regain  your  liberty;  we  have 
made  a  breach  in  the  prison,  through  which  you  can  escape."  To 
their  astonishment,  Stedman  utterly  refused  to  leave  his  prison.  In 
vain  they  expostulated  with  him  ;  in  vain  they  represented  to  him  that 
life  was  at  stake.  His  reply  was,  that  he  was  a  true  man,  and  a  ser- 
vant of  king  George,  and  he  would  not  creep  out  of  a  hole  at  night, 
and  sneak  away  from  the  rebels,  to  save  his  neck  from  the  gallows. 
Finding  it  altogether  fruitless  to  attempt  to  move  him,  his  friends  left 
him,  with  some  expressions  of  spleen. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  pla<«  where  the  court  was  sitting  was  about  sixty  miles. 
Stedman  remarked  to  the  sherifi',  when  he  came  to  attend  him,  that  it 
would  save  some  expense  and  inconvenience,  if  he  could  be  permitted 
to  go  alone,  and  on  foot.  "And  suppose,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  that  you 
should  prefer  your  safety  to  your  honor,  and  leave  me  to  seek  you 
in  the  British  camp?"  "I  had  thought,"  smd  the  fanner,  reddening 
with  indignation,  "that  I  was  speaking  to  one  who  knew  me."  "I 
do  know  you,  indeed,"  said  the  sheriff;  "  I  spoke  but  in  jest ;  you 
shall  have  your  way.  Go,  and  on  the  third  day  I  shall  expect  to  see 
you  at  S — — ."  *  *  *  *  The  farmer  departed,  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

I  was  now  engaged  as  his  counsel.  Stedman  insisted,  before  the 
court,  upoa  (filling  his  whole  story ;  and,  when  I  would  have  taken 
advant^e  of  some  technical  poiate,  he  sharply  rebuked  me,  and  told 
me  that  he  had  not  employed  me  to  prevaricate,  but  only  to  assist  him 
in  telling  the  truth.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  display  of  simple  in- 
tegrity. It  was  affecting  to  witness  his  love  of  holy,  unvarnished 
truth,  elevating  him  above  every  other  consideration,  and  presiding 
in  his  breast  as  a  sentiment  even  superior  to  the  love  of  life.  I  saw 
the  tears  more  than  once  springing  to  the  eyes  of  his  judges  ;  never 
before,  or  since,  have  I  felt  such  an  interest  in  a  client.  I  plead  for 
him  as  I  would  have  plead  for  my  own  life.  I  drew  tears,  but  I  could 
not  sway  the  judgment  of  stern  men,  controlled  rather  by  a  sense  of 
duty  than  the  compassionate  promptings  of  humanity.  Stedman  was 
condemned.  I  told  him  there  was  a  chance  of  pardon,  if  he  would 
ask  for  it,  I  drew  up  a  petition,  and  requested  him  to  sign  it ;  but 
he  refused.     "  I  have  done,"  smd  he,  "what  I  thought  my  duty,     I 
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ca.nask  pardon  of  my  Qui,  and  my  king  ;  but  it  would  be  hypocrisy 
to  aak  forgiveDess  of  these  men.  for  an  action  which  I  should  repeat, 
were  I  placed,  f^in  ia  similar  circumstances.  No  i  ask  me  not  to 
sign  that  petition.  If  what  you  call  the  cause  of  American  freedom 
requires  the  blood  of  an  honeet  man  for  a  conscientious  discharge  of 
what  he  deemed  his  duty,  let  me  be  its  victim.  Go  to  my  judges, 
and  tell  them  that  I  place  not  my  fears  nor  my  hopes  in  them."  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  pressed  the  subject ;  and  I  went  away  in  despaii'. . 

In  returning  to  ray  house,  I  accidentally  called  on  an  acquaintance, 
a  young  man  of  brilliant  genius,  the  subject  of  a.passionate  predilec- 
tion for  painting.  This  led  him  frequently  to  take  escttrsions  into  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  such  objects  and  scenes  as  were 
interesting  to  him.  From  one  of  these  rambles  be  had  just  returned, 
I  found  him  sitting  at  his  easel,  giving  the  last  touches  to  the  picture 
which  attracted  your  attention.  He  asked  my  opinion  of  it.  "  It  ia 
a  fine  picture,"  said  I ;  "  is  it  a  fancy  piece,  or  are  they  portraits  V 
"They  are  portraits,"  said  he  ;  "and,  save  perhaps  a  little  embellish- 
ment,  they  are,  I  think,  striking  portraits  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
your  unfortunate  client,  Stedman.     In  the  course  of  my  rambles,  I 

chanced  to  call  at  his  house  in  H .     I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful 

group.  The  mother  is  one  of  a  thousand  ;  and  the  twins  are  a  pair 
of  cherubs,"  "Tell  me,"  said  I,  laying  my  hand  on  the  picture, 
"  fell  me,  are  they  true  and  faithful  portrmte  of  the  wife  and  children 
of  Stedm-in  '"  My  earnestness  made  my  friend  stare.  He  assured 
m     h  f  1  Id  b    p    mitted  to  judge  of  bis  own  produc- 

h  y  k  p  tations.     1  asked  no  further  ques- 

fa  I  dip  nd  hurried  with  it  to  the  prison  where 

n  y    !        w  fi     d      I         d  him  sitting,  his  face  covered  with 

h      hand         d     ppai      ly  w  by  keen  emotion.     I  placed  the 

p  ha  hi     could  not  fail  to  see  it,     I  laid  the 

p  I     1    1       H    b    h      ide,  and  left  the  room, 

I    1    If       1         I  d      The  farmer  grasped  my  hand,  while 

Id         b      h    k      h      ye  glanced  first  upon  the  picture, 

a  d  1  h    p  H        d  nothing,  but  handed  the  latter  to 

m        I  to  k  d  1  f    h      ]        leut.     He  bad  put  bis  name  to  it. 

Th    p  d       d     LedniH,n  was  set  at  liberty. — Token. 

THE  LONE  INDIAW, 


Fob  many  a  returning  autumu,  a  lone  Indian  was  seen  standing  at 
the  consecrated  spot  we  have  mentioaed  ;  but,  just  thirty  years  f^ter 
the  death  of  Soonseetah,  he  was  noticed  for  the  last  time.  His  step 
was  then  firm,  and  his  figure  erect,  though  he  seemed  old  and  way- 
worn.    Age  had  not  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  eye,  but  an  expression 
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nf  iJecp  melanclioly  had  settled  on  his  wrinkled  brow.  It  was  Pow- 
ontonamo— he  who  had  once  been  the  Eagle  of  the  Mohawks  !  He 
came  to  lie  down  and  die  heneath  the  broad  oak,  which  shadowed 
the  grave  of  Sunny-eye.  Alas,  the  white  man's  ase  had  beea  tJiere  ! 
The  tree  he  had  planted  was  dead ;  and  the  viae,  which  had  leaped 
so  vigorously  from  branch  to  branch,  now,  yeUow  and  withering,  was 
falling  to  the  ground.  A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  sou]  of  flie  sav- 
age. For  thirty  wearisome  years,  he  had  watched  that  oak,  with  its 
twining  tendrils.  They  were  the  only  things  left  in  the  wide  world 
for  him  to  love,  and  they  were  gone!  He  looked  abroad.  The 
hunting  land  of  his  tribe  was  changed,  like  its  chieftain.  No  light 
canoe  now  shot  down  the  river,  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing.  The 
laden  boat  of  the  white  man  alone  broke  its  smooth  surface.  The 
Englishman's  road  wound  like  a  serpent  around  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
hawk ;  and  iron  hoofs  had  so  beaten  down  the  war  path,  that  a 
hawk's  eye  could  not  discover  an  Indian  track.  The  last  wigwam 
was  destroyed  ;  and  the  sun  looked  boldly  down  upon  spots  he  had 
visited  only  by  stealth,  during  thousands  and  thousands  of  moons. 
The  few  remaining  trees,  clothed  in  the  fantastic  mourning  of  au- 
tumn ;  the  long  line  of  heavy  clouds,  melting  away  before  the  com- 
ing Sim  ;  and  the  distant  mountain,  seen  through  the  blue  mist  of 
departing  twilight,  alone  remained  as  he  had  seea  them  in  his  boy- 
hood. All  things  spoke  a  sad  language  to  the  heart  of  the  desolate 
Indian.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  the  young  oak  and  the  vine  are  like  the 
Eagle  and  the  Sunny-eye.  They  are  cut  down,  torn  and  trampled 
oa.  The  leaves  are  falling,  and  the  clouds  are  scattering,  like  my 
people.  I  wish  I  could  once  more  see  the  ti'ees  standing  thick,  as 
they  did  when  my  mother  held  me  to  her  bosom,  and  sung  the  war- 
like deeds  of  the  Mohawks." 

A  mingled  expression  of  grief  and  anger  passed  over  his  faee,  as 
he  watched  a  loaded  boat  in  its  passage  acmss  the  stream.  "  The 
white  man  carries  food  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  finds  them  in 
his  home,"  smd  he.  "Where  is  the  squaw  and  the  pappoose  of  the 
red  man  ?  They  are  here ! "  As  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eye  thought- 
fully upon  the  grave.  After  a  gloomy  silence,  he  ^ain  looked  round 
upon  the  Mr  sceae,  with  a  wandering  and  troubled  gaze.  "  The 
pale  face  may  like  it,"  munnured  he ;  "  hut  an  Indian  cannot  die  here 
in  peace."  So  saying,  he  broke  his  bow-string,  snapped  his  arrows, 
threw  them  on  the  burial-place  of  his  fathers,  and  departed  forever. 


BURNING  OF  THE  filCHMOND  THEATRE— 1811. 

The  house  was  fuller  than  on  any  night  of  the  season.  The  play 
was  over,  and  the  firat  act  of  the  pantomime  had  passed.  The  second 
and  last  had  begun.     All  was  yet  gayety,  all  so  far  had  been  pleasure, 
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curiosity  was  yet  alive,  and  furtlier  gratification  anticipated — tlie  orches- 
tra sent  forth  its  sounds  of  harmony  and  joy — when  the  audience  per- 
ceived some  confusion  on  the  stage,  and  presently  a  shower  of  sparks 
falling  from  above.  Some  were  startled,  others  thought  it  was  a  sceuie 
exhihition.  A  performer  on  the  stage  received  a  portion  of  the  burning 
materials  from  on  high,  and  it  was  perceived  that  others  were  tearing 
down  the  scenery.  Some  one  cried  out  from  the  stage  that  there  was 
no  dangei".  Immediately  after,  Hopkins  Eobinaon  came  forward  and 
cried  out,  "the  house  is  on  fire  !"  pointing  to  the  ceiling  where  the 
flames  were  progressing  lite  wildfire.  In  a  moment  all  was  appalling 
horror  and  distress.  Eobinson  handed  several  personsfrom  the  boxes 
to  the  stage,  as  a  ready  way  for  their  escape.  The  cry  of  "  Fite  ! 
Fire  I"  i-an  through  the  house,  mingled  with  the  wailings  of  females 
and  children.  The  general  rush  was  to  gain  the  lobhies.  It  appears 
from  the  following  description  of  the  house,  and  the  scene  that 
ensued,  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  great  loss  of  life. 

The  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes  was  through  a  door  not 
more  than  large  enough  to  admit  three  persons  abreast.  This  outer 
entrance  was  within  a  trifling  distance  of  the  pit  door,  and  gave  an 
easy  escape  to  those  in  that  part  of  the  house.  But  to  attain  the 
boxes  from  the  street,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into  a  long  passage, 
and  ascend  again  by  an  angular  staircase.  The  gallery  had  a  distinct 
entrance,  and  its  occupants  escaped.  The  suffering  and  death  fell  on 
the  occupants  of  the  boxes,  who,  panic  sliruck,  did  not  see  that  the  pit 
was  immediately  left  vacant,  but  pressed  on  to  the  crowded  and  tor- 
tuous Way  by  which  they  had  entered.  The  pit  door  was  so  near  the 
general  entrance,  that  those  who  occupied  that  portion  of  the  house, 
gained  the  street  with  ease.  A  gentleman  who  escaped  from  the  pit 
among  the  last,  saw  it  empty,  and  when  in  the  street,  looked  back 
Eigain  upon  the  general  entrance  to  the  pit  and  boxes,  and  the  door 
had  not  yet  been  reached  by  tliose  from  the  lobbies.  A  gentleman 
and  la<ly  were  saved  by  being  thrown  accidentally  into  the  pit ;  and 
most  of  those  who  perished  would  have  escaped  it  they  had  leaped 
from  the  boxes,  and  sought  that  avenue  to  the  sti-eet.  But  all  darfed 
to  the  lobbies.  The  stairs  were  blocked  up.  All  was  enveloped  in  hot, 
scorching  smoke  and  flame.  The  lights  were  extinguished  by  the 
black  and  smothering  vapor,  and  the  shrieks  of  despair  were  appall- 
ing. Happy  for  a  moment  were  tliose  who  gained  a  window,  and 
inhaled  the  air  of  heaven.  Those  who  had  issued  to  the  street  cried 
to  the  sufferers  to  the  windows  to  leap  down,  and  stret-ohed  out  their 
ai-ms  to  save  them.  Some  were  seen  struggling  to  gain  the  apertures  to 
inliale  the  fresh  air.  Men,  women,  and  children,  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  first  and  second  stories.  Some  escaped  unhurt — oth- 
ers were  killed  or  mangled  by  the  fail.  Some  with  their  clothes  on 
fire,  shrieking,  leaped  from  the  windows  to  gain  a  short  reprieve  and 
die  in  agonies. 

"Whocan  picture,"  s:iys  a  correspondent  of  the  Mirror,  "the  dis- 
tress of  those,  who,  unable  to  gam  the  windows,  or  afraid  to  leap 
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from  tliem,  were  pent  up  in  the  long,  narrow  passages."  The  cries  of 
those  who  reached  the  upper  windows  are  described  as  heart-sicken- 
mg.  Many  who  found  their  way  to  the  street,  were  so  scorched  or 
hurnt  as  to  die  in  eonsequence,  and  some  were  crushed  to  death  under 
foot  after  reaching  the  outer  door. 

Add  to  this  mass  of  sufi'ering,  the  feelings  of  those  who  knew  that 
they  had  relatives  or  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  house  that  night. 
Such  rushed  half  frantic  to  the  spot  with  the  crowds  of  oitiaens  from 
all  quarters — while  the  tolling  of  bells  sounded  the  knell  of  death  to 
the  heart  of  the  father  or  mother,  whose  child  had  been  permitted  to 
visit  the  theatre  on  that  night  of  horror. 

"  As  my  father  was  leading  me  home,"  said  Mr.  Henry  Placide, 
"  we  saw  Mr.  Greene,  exhausted  by  previous  exertion,  leaning  ou  the 
fence,  and  looking  at  the  scene  of  rum.  For  all  was  now  one  black 
mass  of  smoking  destruction.  'Thank  God,'  ejaculated  Greene, 
'thank  God,  I  prohibited  Nancy  from  eoming  to  the  house  to-night ! 
She  is  safe  !' " 

Nancy  was  his  only  daughter,  just  springing  into  womanhood,  still 
at  the  boai-ding-sohool  of  Mrs.  Gibson ;  and  as  beautiful  and  lovely  a 
g^rl  as  imagination  can  picture. 

Mrs.  Gibson  and  the  boarders  had  made  up  a  party  for  the  theatre 
that  evening,  and  Nancy  Greene  asked  her  father's  permission  to 
accompany  them.  He  refiised — but  unfortunately  added  his  reason 
— "  the  house  will  be  crowded,  and  you  will  occupy  a  seat  that  would 
otherwise  be  pmd  for."  On  these  words  hung  the  fate  of  youth, 
innocence,  ana  beauty.  "  I  will  pay  for  your  ticket,"  said  the  kind 
instructress,  "we  will  not  leave  you  behind."  The  teacher  and  the 
pupil  were  buried  in  the  ruins  on  which  the  father  gazed,  and  over 
which  he  returned  thanks  for  the  safety  of  his  child.  He  went  home 
and  learned  the  truth. 

An  instance  of  the  escape  of  a  family  is  given.  Tlie  husband, 
with  three  children,  were  in  the  second  boxes;  hiswife,  with  afemale 
friend,  were  in  another  part  of  the  house.  The  wife  gained  a  window 
— ^leaped  out  and  escaped  unhurt.  Her  friend  followed  and  was 
killed.  The  father  clasped  his  two  helpless  little  girls  to  his  breast, 
and  left  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  to  follow ;  the  boy  was  forced 
from  the  father,  ran  to  a  window,  sprang  out,  and  was  safe.     The 

Earent,  with  hispreeious  charge,  followed  the  stairway,  pressed  upon 
y  those  behind  him,  and  those  who  mounted  on  the  heads  and 
shouldei-a  of  the  crowd  before  them :  he  became  unconscious,  but  was 
still  borne  along;  he  was  taken  up,  carried  to  his  bed,  and  opened 
his  eyes  to  see  all  his  family  safe. 

On  the  conti-ary.  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  of  the  Navy,  as  exemplai-y  in 
private  life,  asheroic  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  on  the  brink 
of  a  union  with  Miss  Conyers,  the  pride  of  Richmond  for  every 
accomplishment  and  virtue,  was  swept  into  eternity,  while  exerting 
himself  to  do  all  that  man  should  do  in  such  trying  circumstances. 
He  was  with  his  mother  at  the  theatre,  and  carried  her  to  a  place  of 
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safety — tliea  rusted  back  to  save  her  in.  whose  fate  his  own  was  bound 
up ;  he  caught  her  in.  his  arms.  Lad  borne  her  partly  down  the  stair- 
case, whea  the  steps  gave  way,  and  a  body  of  flame  swept  them  to 
etflmity. 

Friday,  the  27th  of  September,  1811,  was  a  day  of  mourning  to 
Richmond.  The  banks  and  stores  were  closed.  A  law  was  passed 
prohibiting;  amusements  of  every  kind  for  four  months.  A  daj'  was 
set  apart  fcr  humiliation  and  prayer.  A  monument  was  resolved  on, 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the  event, 

A  law  passed  to  prohibit  amusements  of  any  kind  ior/our  months  ! 
Would  it  not  have  better  comported  with  the  deep  scene  of  wretched- 
ness which  pervaded  that  city,  not  to  have  prohibited  all  kinds  of 
amusements  for  four  montis — but  to  have  banished  the  theatre 
forever 


THE  BROTHERS'  QUARREL. 

Op  the  divided  affections  too  often  observed  among  brothers,  a  most 
remarkable  instance  happened  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  George  and  William  Sterling 
were  the  only  pons  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and  they  had  grown 
to  manhood  in  the  esercise  of  that  mutual  friendship,  which  is  so  de- 
lightful to  obsei-ve  in  relations  in  that  degree  of  consanguinity.  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  anything  remarkable  in  their  characters : 
they  were  simply,  two  respectable  young  men,  of  good  education ; 
and  while  the  elder  was  reared  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  competent  for- 
tune, the  younger  soon  attiwned  such  a  degi-ee  of  distinction  at  the 
bar,  as  rendered  his  fate  little  less  enviable. 

On  the  death  of  their  mother,  which  took  place  when  they  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  some  dispute  arose,  respect- 
ing a  legacy,  the  distinction  of  which  had  not  been  expressed  in  terms 
sufficiently  clear,  and  which,  after  a  brief  suit  at  law  was  determined 
m  favor  of  the  elder  brother.  At  first,  it  was  resolved  by  the  two 
brothers  that  this  plea  should  be  amicably  conducted,  merely  for  tho 
purpose  of  deciding  an  uncertain  matter;  but  some  circumstances 
unexpectedly  oecured,  which,  acting  upon  the  inflammable  nature 
ef  the  elder,  and  not  being  met  by  a  proper  spirit  by  the  younger 
■brother,  speedily  produced  a  decided  alienation  between  them.  Each 
retired  suddenly  into  the  fortress  of  his  own  pride ;  nor  were  their 
father's  entreaties  and  good  offices,  or  their  common  recollection  of 
twenty  affectionate  and  happy  years,  of  the  least  avail,  in  bringing 

They  did  not  meet  again  for  ten  years :  it  was  at  their  father's 
funeral.    The  old  gentleman  had  died  in  the  presence  of  his  oldest  son 
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only,  reiterating  with  liis  latest  breath  tliose  itijunelions  so  often  before 
employed  ia  vain,  tliat  his  two  sons  might  be  restored  to  brotherly- 
friendship,  an  objeet,  he  said,  whieh  engrossed  his  thoughls  so  much 
in  life,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  aot  rest  in  peace  in  his  grave  unless 
it  were  accomplished.  The  two  brothers  met,  but  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  each  other,  when  respectively  mounting  their  carriages, 
in  order  to  follow  the  coi-pse  of  their  father  to  the  family  burying- 
grouad  in  Aberdeen.  Their  hearts  were  still  filled  with  fierce  and 
indignant  feelings  toward  each  other,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  elder  had  been  somewhat  touched,  almost  imperceptibly  to  him- 
self, by  the  dying  entreaties  of  his  father.  The  procession,  consisting 
of  a  hearse  and  the  carriages  of  the  two  brothers,  set  out  on  its  long 
and  dreaiy  journey,  which  was  rendered  additionally  melancholy  by 
the  gloom  of  a  December  day. 

It  was  originally  designed  that  tliere  should  be  no  stoppage,  except 
to  exchange  horses,  till  they  reached  their  destination  ;  but  this  ar- 
rangement was  desti.ned  to  be  strangely  disconcerted.  A  fall  of  snow 
which  had  begun  only  that  morning  in  the  low  country,  was  found, 
when  they  reached  the  hilly  region,  to  have  been  of  two  days'  con- 
tinuance ;  and  it  was  with  the  gi-eatest  diffieu\ty  that  they  reached 
a  lonely  inn,  about  half  way  to  the  capitol,  beyond  which  it  was 
declared  by  the  postillions,  there  was  no  possibility  of  proceeding 
that  day.  This  humble  place  of  entertainment  was  accustomed  to 
lodge  only  such  guests  as  carriers,  and  as  it  was  partly  occupied,  on 
the  present  occasion,  by  various  wayfarers,  the  hcftt,  witli  all  anxiety 
to  accommodate  such  distinguished  guests  as  those  who  had  just 
arrived,  found  he  could  not  by  any  means  offer  them  more  than  two 
rooms.  It  was  his  expectation,  that,  while  one  of  these  was  devoted, 
as  decency  required,  to  the  reception  of  the  corpse,  the  other  would 
serve  for  the  two  mourners,  and  he  accordingly  proposed  to  make  up 
an  additional  bed  in  the  room,  which  he  had  marked  as  that  which 
should  receive  his  living  guests.  What  ^as  his  astonishment,  and 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  house,  when  he 
was  informed  by  a  servant  that  one  of  the  gentiemen  would  sleep  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  while  the  other  had  no  objection  to  that  in  wliich 
he  had  placed  the  corpse !  It  was  not,  however,  for  him  to  make 
any  resistance  to  snch  an  arrangement,  and  he  accordingly  caused 
the  i-ooms  to  be  prepared  as  befitted  the  tastes  of  his  guests. 

It  must  communic  ite  a  strange  feeling  to  know  that  two  brothers, 
men  of  cultivated  understandings,  and  each  respected  in  his  sphere 
for  public  and  pnvate  worth — actually  carried  this  dreadful  arrange- 
ment mto  effect  m  order  to  avoid  what  they  must  have  contemplated 
as  a  more  pimfiil  thmg — the  spending  of  a  single  night  in  each 
other's  company  It  was  the  younger  who  proposed,  as  a  solution 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  they  were  placed,  to  take  up  his 
quarters  m  the  same  chamber  with  the  corpse  ;  unpardonable  as  the 
elder  was  for  his  share  of  the  dissension,  it  was  but  justice  to  him  to 
state  that  he  could  not,  after  the  dying  request  of  his  father,  have 
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encountered  the  sensations  wliicli  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  so 
dreadful  a  situation. 

During  the  evening,  as  the  storm  prevented  them  from  going  out 
of  doors,  each  kept  his  own  room,  and  was  severally  served  with  tlie 
refreshments,  which  he  required,  Night  came  and  each  went  to  rest. 
Morning  returned,  and  Bfill  the  storm  was  unabated.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  spend  another  day  in  the  same  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Slowly,  slowly  waned  the  hours  of  the  twilight  day ; 
and  still  the  snow  continued  to  fall  in  its  broad  and  lazy  flakes,  seem- 
ing to  the  two  brothers,  as  each  surveyed  it  listlessly  from  his  window, 
the  very  personification  of  monotony.  As  the  rooms  were  close  to 
each  other,  and  oniy  divided  by  a  thin  partition,  ttirough  which  there 
was  a  door  of  communication,  each  of  the  unhappy  gentlemen  could 
over-hear  everything  that  his  neighbor  did,  almost  to  his  very  breath- 
ing. It  at  length  became  the  amusement  of  each,  unknown  to  his 
feUow,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  other — to  note  every  footfall, 
to  register  every  sigh,  George  in  particular,  became  interested  in 
Bpite  of  himself,  iu  the  situation  of  his  brother,  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  father,  bore  to 
him  an  aspect  more  repulsive  and  painful  than  perhaps  to  the  actual 
sufferer. 

At  length,  when  after  a  weary  day,  the  time  of  rest  agmn  drew 
nigh,  and  the  house  became  more  tJian  usually  still,  he  heard  a 
groan — a  groan  partly  suppressed,  but  still  bearing  disfiuotly  the  im- 
press of  unutterable  anguish — proceed  from  his  brother's  room.  He 
listened  more  intently,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  could  make  out  that 
the  living  tenant  of  the  death-chamber  was  prostrated  beside  the 
coffin,  weeping — bitterly  weeping — but  still  making  every  effort  to 
bury  the  expression  of  his  grief  in  his  own  bosom.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  that  such  sounds,  coming  upon  a  heart  which  had  been 
insensibly  undergoing  a  softening  process  during  the  whole  day, 
must  have  had  the  best  effect.  Still  the  rancor  of  ten  yew^  was  not 
to  be  got  over  by  tears  shed  under  such  circumstances.  He  softly 
stole,  however,  Jo  the  door,  and  watched  with  tJie  most  intense  anx- 
iety, every  respiration  and  movements  of  his  afflicted  brother.  After 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  distinctly  heard  William  breathe  forth  the 
words,  "  Oh,  mother ! "  and  that  in  a  tone  which  referred  so  point- 
edly to  the  source  of  their  unhappy  quarrel,  that  he  could  no  longer 
entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  his  brother's  present  reflections. 
A  thousand  tender  associations  were  awakened  by  that  endeared 
word ;  he  reverted  to  their  early  days,  when  they  had  no  contentions, 
but  for  her  affections,  no  rivalry,  but  for  the  kind  bounty,  which  she 
was  always  ready  to  bestow  upon  each  alike.  Human  nature  could 
hold  no  longer,  and  he  gentiy  tapped  at  the  door  which  had  hitherto 
kept  them  apart:  "William,"  he  said,  "may  I  come  in?"  The 
voice  of  affection  could  not  be  mistaken.  William  opened  the  door 
in  an  instant,  and,  as  if  he  had  guessed  intuitively  the  disposition  of 
his  brother,  rushed  into  his  arms. 
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The  nest  day  saw  tlie  two  brothers  amicably  proceeding  in  one 
veliicle  to  tlie  family  bury ing-pl ace,  where,  in  the  grave  of  thoir 
father,  they  inhumed  every  bitter  feeling  they  had  ever  entertained 
against  each  other ;  and  at  present,  tauglit  by  the  sufferings  tliey  en- 
dured in  their  period  of  alienation,  there  is  no  pair  of  friends  who 
take  such  pains  to  cherish  each  other's  affections,  or  to  avoid  all 
means  of  converting  them  into  gall. 


AN  HONEST  LAWYER'S  FEE. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  widow  Stiles  called  on  me,  one  morn- 
ing before  breakfast,  and  asked  me  to  recommend  her  to  some  lawyer, 
as  she  thought  her  friend  Stubbs  was  less  correct  than  he  might  he. 
I  asked  her  to  step  into  the  parlor,  and  went  myself  to  my  breakfast, 
and  to  my  wife,  whose  advice  I  always  asked  on  such  pointa.  We 
had  known  Mrs.  Jared  Stiles  many  years.  Her  husband  was  a  great 
land-owner  la  a  goodly  town  of  the  western  conntry,  and  with  a  dis- 
tinguished love  that  deserved  some  better  aim,  ever  pressed  it  on  his 
helpmate,  as  the  first  ruie  of  life,  to  get  all  she  could,  and  keep  all 
she  got.  He  died,  and  Mrs.  Stiles  became  more  religious  and  alms- 
^ving,  but  also  more  and  more  fond  of  wealth,  and  sensible  of  the 
admirable  advice  which  her  husband  had  given  her. 

I  stated  fbe  fact  to  my  wife,  and  awaited  her  opinion. 

"Well,  William,"  she  said,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee  on  my 
skiry,  "I  fear  tlie  old  lady  has  some  money-getting  claim  in  view; 
you  know  she  has  of  late  given  all  her  affections  to  the  getting  of 
more  wealth.  I  would  therefore  recommend  her  to  the  most  honest 
and  conscientious  lawyer  in  town,  and  not  to  the  most  acute  and 
thorough  one.  She  relies  on  your  judgment;  use  it;  not  for  her 
seemitiff,  but  her  real  good." 

I  counted  my  legal  acquaintance  over — twice  over — before  I  hit  on 
oae  answering  the  terms,  "  honest  and  conscientious,"  ia  the  sense  in 
which  I  knew  Ellen  used  them.  At  length  I  found  him,  and  taking 
my  hat,  walked  with  the  widow  to  his  ofBce. 

We  found  Mr.  Sawyer  at  his  desk;  he  arose  and  gave  ns  choirs, 
and  awaited  Mrs.  Stiies'  statement.  But  before  I  go  on  in  this  point, 
let  me  say  a  few  words  of  this  phenomenon — this  man  with  liis  head 
under  his  left-arm,  close  to  his  heart — ^this  honest  lawyer,  in  the 
broadest,  highest  sense  of  the  terra.  He  was  a  man  of  thirty-five; 
he  had  studied  law  because  he  liked  the  study,  and  began  to  practice 
because  he  had  to  get  a  living ;  and  now  he  continued  in  the  profes- 
sion, in  spite  of  bad  opponents,  and  bad  courts,  because  he  thought 
he  had  done,  and  might  yet  do  much  good  by  his  labors  ;  not  only Tby 
saving  the  innocent  and  needy  from  the  strong  and  cruel ;  but  prevent- 
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ing  strife,  putting  a  stop  to  half-knavish  practices,  and  dissuading 
men  and  women  from  unjust  suits,  and  passion -rousing  quarrels, 
Mr.  Sawyer  thought  it  not  only  proper  for  him  to  refuse  acdng 
for  those  whoso  claims  he  thought  dishonest,  b^t  he  counted  it  also  & 
duty  and  privilege,  nay,  a  mere  charity,  to  strive  to  persuade  them  to 
forget  such  claims.  He  sought  fame  and  extensive  practice  as  means 
whereby  to  exert  a  moral  influence  over  the  community.  He  thought 
a  lawyer  bound  to  seiTe,  not  a  client  only,  but  Clod  and  his  eount^ ; 
and  looked  on  him,  who  for  gain  would  prosecute  a  suit  which  ho 
thought  unfair,  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  religion,  lu  act, 
whatever  he  might  be  in  intention.  In  short,  as  BUI  Blunt  once  said, 
*'  Sawyer  was  such  a  fool  as  to  think  it  an  attorney's  business  to  help 
the  parson  make  men  good  Christians." 

And  now  we  shall  let  Mrs,  Stiles  state  her  business.  It  seems  that 
her  husband  had  sold  and  conveyed  several  lots,  which  her  father  had 
left  in  trust  for  her,  and  in  such  a  form  that  she,  meaning  to  release 
her  fee  in  the  lots,  had  in  term,  merely  released  right  of  dower. 
These  lots  she  understood  she  could  get  back. 

"Did  you  receive  the  money  for  them?"  said  Mr.  Sawyer. 

"Certainly,  sir." 

"  Was  it  a  fair,  full  price  for  the  land  ?" 

"  It  was  all  we  asked,  sir." 

"  Did  you  sign  the  deed  willingly?" 

"  Of  course ;  do  you  think  Jared  would  have  driven  me  to  do  it  ?" 

"Did  you  mean  to  convey  a  full  title  iufee,  Mrs.  Sdles  ?" 

"Beyoud  doubt;  but  as  we  didn't,  they  tell  me  the  land  never 

"Suppose,  Mra.  Sliles,  the  money  had  been  paid  before  you  had 
drawn  the  deed,  should  you  have  thought  it  honest,  after  getting  the 
monev  to  refuse  to  give  the  deed  ?" 

'(Why,  lawyer,  that  would  have  been  thieving  right  down." 

"  Well,  Mi-s,  Stiles,  you  have  not  yet  g^ven  the  deed — shall  I  draw 
one  for  you  to  sign  ?" 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul.  Sawyer,  that  is  the  deed  you  hold  in  your 

"  Mrs.  Stiles,  if  you  had  given  the  man,  when  he  paid  you  money 
for  the  lots,  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  and  he  had  not  looked  at  it, 
would  that  have  been  a  deed?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  But  you  meant  to  give  a  full  title  in  fee  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  this  is  not  such  a  title  any  more  than  a  sheet  of  blank  paper; 
you  have  not  yet  given  the  deed.  Shall  I  draw  a  quit-claim  deed  for 
you  to  sign  ?" 

Mrs.  Stiles  looked  at  ms,  and  looked  at  the  window  ;  looked  very 
much  puzzled,  and  somewhat  abashed,  At  last  she  said;  "But 
don't  the  law  say  the  ly.nd  's  mine,  'squire  V 
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"We  ^au't  tell  that,"  ssiid  Mr.  Sawyer,  "til!  the  case  is  tried. 
First,  let  us  get  thiiigs  ctriight,  and  have  the  bargain  comjilew  ;  and 
then,  if  yon  please,  we  will  go  to  Jaw  about  it," 

The  widow  was  fairly  caugh'  In  a  corner.  At  length,  vrith  a  gasp, 
she  asked  how  much  he  would  ask  tiM  a  quit-claim  deed ;  this  charge, 
the  attorney  told  her,  the  other  party  would  willingly  pay,  he  hud  no 
doubt,  and  taking  down  a  blank  pro.^eeded  to  hll  it  Before  we  left, 
tho  bai'gain  was  complete  ;  the  deed  wjs  signed,  witnessed,  and  ac- 
knowledged. 

"  And  pray,"  said  the  widow,  as  we  Tulked  home,  "  what  sort  of 
a  lawyer  do  you  call  that  man  ?  1  verily  KLeve  he  has  cheated  me 
oiit  of  all  them  lots  !  I  have  a  great  mind  tC)  {,3  back  and  teai-  tliat 
deed  all  to  Hinders  " 

I  assured  her  that  not  only  waa  it  too  late,  bvit  that  she  h:id  done 
the  proper  thmg  ni  dei  the  circumstances,  and  advised  her  in  future 
to  employ  no  one  b  it  Mr.  Sawyer.  Much  to  my  aajpiise,  she  took 
my  advice  and  thenL-eforth  that  gentleman  was  htr  soliciior  and 
counseloi 

Last  week  the  widow  Stiles  died,  leaving  me  her  ex-^cator.  After 
the  funei  il  we  op  n  d  her  will,  and  found  it,  to  our  astv,>n.3h3ient,  in 
her  own  h  i  id  wiit  n^ 

"Know  ye  all  it  began,  "that  whereas  I'm  going  to  giv-'i  some- 
tliing  to  my  attowiey,  I  write  this  myself ;  that  is,  I,  Jane.iehot  of 
Jared  Stiles,  being  of  sound  mind  and  body, — Know  all  man,  that 
whereas  siud  attorney,  to  wit,  Yidelicet :  James  Sawyer,  of  this  sMd 
town  that  I'm  of,  namely,  the  town  of  Jackson,  whereas  I  say,  first 
led  me  to  see  the  folly  of  giving  my  old  age  to  the  heaping  up  of 
filthy  lucre,  and  caused  me  to  turn  aside  from  a  course  that  was,  as 
I  have  seen,  wholly  wrong,  for  which  be  he  blessed  in  this  life  and 
forever.  Therefore,  know  ye,  that  as  a  small  token  of  respect  and 
love,  for  said  attorney,  to  wit,  namely  James  Sawyer,  who  has  of  late, 
been  unfortunate,  and  much  distressed  in  worldly  matters,  I  do 
hereby,  by  these  presents,  give,  bequeath,  will,  transfer,  make  over, 
and  pass  unto  the  aforesaid  Sawyer,  every  cent  I've  got  in  the  world  ; 
goods,  chatfols,  land,  money,  books,  dress  and  jewels,  for  his  and  his 
heirs'  good;  leaving  it  to  him  to  give  to  my  several  friends  such 
ai-ticles  as  are  marked  with  their  names. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal,  November  20th,  1836. 

Jane  Stiles," 

Knowing,  as  I  did,  Mr.  Sawyer's  ti'oubles  in  these  hard  times,  I 
shook  his  hand  most  joyfully. 

"  It  is  a  fee,  my  friend,  said  he,  "  that  I  must  thank  you  for." 

"  She  must  leave  fifty  thousand  dollars,"  I  replied. 

"I  was  thinking,"  answered  he,  "not  of  the  money,  but  the  change 
of  life  and  heart ;  tJiat  is  the  fee  I  prize." 
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PERILOUS  INCIDENT  OH"  A  CANADIAN  RIVER.* 

A  YOUKR  man  and  his  sister  have  kept  this  ferry  several  years, 
dxxring  which  they  have  performed  many  acts  of  heroic  benevolence, 
and  have  rescued  numbers  of  their  fellow-creatures  from  a  wateiy 
grave.  One  of  these  had  ao  much  of  perilous  adventure  in  it,  that  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  some  account  of  it,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  I  was  mysdf  one  of  the  trembling  and  anxious  spectators 
of  the  whole  scene. 

A  raft  of  timber  on  its  way  down  the  river  to  the  nearest  port, 
■was  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the  rapids,  TJiere  was  the 
usual  number  of  men  upon  it,  all  of  whom,  except  two,  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  upon  a  few  logs,  which  kept  together,  and  wer« 
comparatively  safe,  while  their  two  comrades,  were  helplessly  con- 
tendmg  irith  the  tumbling  waves,  almost  within  reach  of  them,  but 
without  their  being  able  to  afford  them  the  slightest  assistance. 
After  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  one  more  would  have  been  their 
last,  a  long  oEir  or  sweep,  belonging  to  the  wretched  raft,  came  sweep- 
ing by. 

They  instantly  seized  it,  and  held  on  till  they  were  carried 
down  more  than  a  mile,  loudly  calling  for  help  as  they  went  along  ; 
but  what  aid  could  we  render  them  ?  No  craft,  none,  at  least,  which 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  could  live  in  such  a  boiling  torrent 
as  that ;  for  it  was  during  one  of  the  high  spring  freshets.  But  the 
ferryman  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  could  not  brook  the  thought 
of  llieir  dying  before  his  eyes  without  his  ever  making  a  single  effort 
to  save  them.  "  How  could  I  stand  idly  looking  on,"  said  he  tome 
afterward,  "  with  a  Jough  ash  oar  in  my  hand,  and  a  tight  little  craft 
at  my  feet,  and  hear  their  cries  for  help,  and  see  them  drowned  ?" 
He  determined,  at  all  risks,  to  try  to  rescue  them  from  the  fate  which 
seemed  to  us  inevitable.  He  could  not,  however,  go  alone,  and  there 
was  not  another  man  on  that  side  of  the  river  within  half  a  mile  of 
him.  His  sister  knew  this,  and  courageously,  like  another  Grace 
Darling,  proposed,  at  once,  to  aecompany  him  in  his  perilous  adven- 

From  being  so  often  on  the  water  with  her  brother,  she  knew 
well  how  to  handle  an  oar.     Often,  indeed,  without  him  she  had 

Saddled  a  passenger  across  the  ferry  in  her  little  canoe.  He  accepted 
er  proposal,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  light  punt  put 
off  from  the  shore  opposite  to  that  from  which  we  were  idly  and 
uselessly  looking  on,  and  go  gallantly  over  the  surging  torrent  toward 
the  sinking  men.  "We  feared,  however,  that  it  would  not  be  in  time 
(o  save  them,  as  their  cries  for  help  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  each 
Dne,  we  thought,  would  have  been  their  last.     We  saw  that  the  oar, 

*FromMemoirs  of  a  Church  Missionary  in  Canada. 
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with  the  drowning  men  clinging  to  it,  was  rapidly  floating;  down,  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which,  ia  this  particular  locality,  is  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  would  inevitably,  in  two  or  three 
minutes  more,  be  in  the  white  water  among  the  breakers,  when  their 
fate  muat  be  sealed,  and  the  boat,  if  it  followed,  dashed  to  pieces 
among  the  rocks.  This  was  the  principal  point  of  danger,  and  they 
had  to  run  down  within  a  most  fearful  proximity  of  it,  to  cross  the 
course  down  which  the  drowning  men  were  drifting,  and  as  they  did 
so,  to  seize  hold  of  them  without  losing  their  own  headway  ;  for  there 
was  not  time  for  that  They  succeeded  m  shooting  athwart  the  cur- 
rent, rapid  as  it  was,  juat  below  the  men  With  breathless 
and  paintul  anxiety  we  saw  them  execute  this  dangerous  manceu- 
ver.  We  iiw  tie  fenyman  lean  over  the  side  of  the  boat  for  a 
moment  as  it  pj,4sed  them,  while  his  sistei  backed  water  with  her 

"  They  were  saved  !"  some  one  said,  close  behind  me,  in  a  whisper 
so  deep  and  earnest  thati  started,  and  turned  to  look  at  the  speaker ; 
when  another,  who  heard  him,  exclaimed,  "  No,  no !  they  are  gone  ! 
they  are  lost !  the  boat  Las  left  them  !"  And  sure  enough,  it  had. 
But  in  an  instant  afterward,  just  as  we  thought  they  wei-e  about  to 
be  driven  into  the  fatal,  breakers,  they  turned,  to  our  inexpressible 
delight,  as  if  drawn  by  some  invisible  power  (the  rope  the  ferryman 
had  attached  to  the  oar,  was  indeed  invisible  to  us,)  and  followed 
the  boat. 

The  feiTyman.  and  his  sister  had  yet  to  pull  a  fearful  distance  for 
the  time  they  had  to  do  it  in,  to  get  out  of  that  part  of  the  current 
leading  to  the  breakers  ;  and  they  accomplished  it.  The  man  had 
the  bow  oar,  and  we  could  see  the  touffh  ash  bend  like  a  willow-wand 
as  he  stretched  out  to  keep  the  head  of  the  -boat  partially  up  the 
stream.  His  sis(«r,  too,  "  kept  her  own,"  and  the  little  pnnt  shot 
out  rapidly  into  the  comparatively  quiet  stream,  beyond  the  influence 
of  the  fearful  current,  which  was  rapidly  driving  them  upon  the 
breakers.  When  this  was  accomplished,  our  fears  for  the  noble- 
heartad  brother  and  sister  were  at  an  end.  and  we  took  a  long  breath; 
it  was  indeed  a  relief  to  do  so.  Still  we  continued  to  watch  their 
further  proceedings  with  the  deepest  interest. 

The  moment  they  got  into  a  less  rapid  current,  which,  they  tnew, 
led  into  comparatively  still  water,  they  ceased  rowing,  and  allowed 
the  punt  to  float  down  with  it.  The  young  ferryman  now  drew  up 
the  sweep  alongside,  and  succeeded  ia  getting  the  two  unfortunate 
men  into  his  boat.  While  he  was  doing  this,  his  sister  went  aft,  and 
used  her  oar  as  a  rudder  to  steer  the  boat.  At  the  foot  of  the  ciu'- 
rent,  which  they  soon  afterward  reached,  there  was  no  further  danger. 
But  we  watched  them  still ;  and  we  saw  them  row  ashore,  on  their 
own  side  of  the  river.  One  of  the  poor  fellows  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted, that  the  feiTyman  had  to  carry  him  on  his  back  to  the 
nearest  house,  where  lie  si 
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Twelve  niontLs  after  this  took  place,  I  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  pre 
senting  to  this  worthy  ferryman,  m  the  pi-esence  of  above  five  hun- 
dred men,  a  beautiful  silver  medallion,  sent  out  to  me  by  the  Kojal 
Humane  Society,  to  which  I  had  transiaitted  an  account  of  the  occur- 
rence. Nor  was  the  heroine  of  my  story  forgotten.  A  similar  me- 
dallion was  given  to  faim  for  hia  sister.  She  could  not,  with  propriety, 
be  present  herself,  as  it  was  the  annual  muster-day  of  the  militia  in 
that  locality. 


EXTRICATION  OF  A  FRIGATE  FROM  THE  SHOALS. 


The  extraordinary  activity  of  Griffith,  which  communicated  itseif 
with  promptitude  to  the  whole  crew,  was  produced  by  a  sudden  alter- 
ation in  the  weather.  In  place  of  the  well-defined  streak  along  the 
horizon,  that  has  been  already  described,  an  immense  body  of 
misty  light  appeared  to  be  moving  in,  with  rapidity,  from  the  ocean, 
while  a  distinct  but  distant  roaring  announced  the  sure  approach  of 
the  tempest  that  had  so  long  troubled  the  waters.  Even  Griffith, 
■while  thundering  his  orders  through  the  trumpet,  and  urging  the  men, 
by  his  cries,  to  expedition,  would  pause,  for  instants,  to  cast  anxious 
glances  in  the  directioa  of  the  coming  storm,  and  the  faces  of  the 
sailors  who  lay  on  the  yards  were  turned,  instinctively,  towards  the 
same  quarter  of  the  heavens,  while  they  knotted  the  reef-points,  or 
passed  the  gaskets,  that  were  to  confine  the  unruly  canvas  to  the 
prescribed  hmits. 

The  pilot  alone,  in  that  confused  and  busy  throng,  where  voice  rose 
above  voice,  and  ciy  echoed  cry,  in  quick  succession,  appeared  as  if 
he  held  no  interest  in  the  important  stake.  With  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  approaching  mist,  and  his  arms  folded  together,  in 
composure,  he  stood  calmly  awaiting  the  result. 

The  ship  had  fallen  off,  with  her  broadside  to  the  sea,  and  was 
become  unmanageable,  and  the  sails  were  already  brought  into  the 
folds  necessary  to  her  security,  when  the  quick  and  heavy  fluttering 
of  canvas  was  thrown  across  the  water,  with  all  the  gloomy  and 
chilling  sensations  that  such  sounds  produce,  where  darkness  and 
danger  unite  ta  appall  the  seaman. 

"  The  schooner  has  it !"  cried  GrifBth  ;  "Barnstable  has  held  on, 
like  himself,  to  the  last  moment — God  send  that  the  squall  leave  him 
cloth  enough  to  keep  him  from  the  shore  !" 

"His  sails  are  easily  handled,"  the  commander  observed,  "and 
she  must  be  over  the  principal  danger.  We  are  falling  off  before  it, 
Mr.  Gray ;  shall  we  try  a  cast  of  the  lead  ?" 
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The  pilot  turned  from  his  contemplative  posture,  and  moved  slmrl/ 
across  the  deck,  hefore  ho  returned  any  reply  to  this  question — like  a 
man  who  not  only  felt  that  eyerything  depended  on  himself,  but  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

"'Tis  unnecessary,"  he  at  length  siwd  ;  "'twould  be  certain 
destruction  to  be  taken  aback,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  say,  within  sevei-al 
points,  how  the  wind  may  strike  us." 

"  'Tis  difficult  no  longer,"  cried  GrifSth  ;  "  for  here  it  comes,  and 
in  right  earnest !" 

The  rushing  sounds  of  the  wind  were  now,  indeed,  heard  at  hand, 
and  the  words  were  hardly  passed  the  lips  of  the  young  lieutenant, 
before  the  vessel  bowed  down  heavily  to  one  side,  and  lien,  as  she 
began  to  move  through  the  water,  rose  again  majestically  to  her 
upright  position,  as  if  saluting,  like  a  courteous  champion,  the  power- 
ful antagonist  with  which  sle  was  about  to  contend.  Not  another 
minute  elapsed,  before  the  ship  was  throwing  the  waters  aside,  with  a 
lively  progress,  and,  obedient  to  her  helm,  was  brought  as  near  to 
the  desired  course,  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  allow.  The 
hurry  and  bustle  on  the  yards  graduaOy  subsided,  and  the  men 
slowly  descended  to  the  deck,  all  straining  their  eyes  to  pierce  the 
gloom  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  some  shaking  their  heads  in 
melancholy  doubt,  afraid  to  express  the  apprehensions  they  really 
entertained.  All  oit  board  anxiously  waited  for  the  fury  of  the  gale  ; 
for  there  were  none  so  ignorant  or  inexperienced  in  that  gallant  frig- 
ate, as  not  to  know,  that  they,  as  yet,  only  felt  the  infant  efforts  of 
the  wind.  Each  moment,  however,  it  increased  in  power,  though  so 
gradual  was  the  alteration,  that  the  relieved  mariners  began  to  believe 
fliat  ali  their  gloomy  forebodings  were  not  to  be  realized.  During 
liis  short  interval  of  uncertainty,  no  other  sounds  were  heard  than 
the  whistling  of  the  breeze,  as  it  passed  quickly  through  the  mass  of 
rigging  IJiat  belonged  to  the  vessel,  and  the  dashing  of  .the  spray, 
that  began  to  fly  from  her  bows,  like  the  foam  of  a  cataract. 

"  It  blows  fresh,"  cried  Griffith,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  in  that 
moment, of  doubt  and  anxiety;  "but  it  is  no  more  than  a  cap-full 
of  wind,  aftfir  all.  Give  us  elbow-room,  and  the  right  canvas,  Mr. 
Pilot,  and  I'll  handle  the  ship  like  a  gentleman's  yacht,  in  this 
breeze." 

"  Will  she  stay,  think  ye,  under  this  sail  1"  said  fie  low  voice  of 
the  stranger. 

"  She  will  do  ail  that  man,  in  reason,  can  ask  of  wood  and  iron," 
returned  tie  lieutenant;  "but  the  vessel  don't  float  the  ocean  that 
will  tack  under  double-reefed  topsails  alone,  against  a  heavy  sea. 
Help  her  with  the  courses,  pilot,  and  you'll  see  her  come  round  like 
a  dancing-master." 

"  Let  us  feel  the  strength  of  the  gale  first,"  returned  tlie  man  who 
was  called  Mr.  Gi'ay,  moving  from  the  side  of  Griffith  to  the  weather 
gang-way  of  the  vessel,  where  he  stood  in  silence,  looking  ahead  oi 
the  ship,  with  an  air  of  singular  coolness  and  abstraction. 
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All  the  lanterns  had  been  estJnguislied  on  the  deck  of  tlie  frigate, 
■when  her  anchor  was  secured,  and  as  the  first  mist  of  the  gale  had 
passed  over,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  faint  light,  Uiat  was  a  good  deal 
aided  by  the  glittering  foam  of  the  waters,  whioh  now  broke  ia  white 
curls  around  the  vessel,  in  every  direction.  The  land  could  he  faintly 
discerned,  rising,  like  a  heavy  baat  of  black  fog,  above  the  margin 
of  the  waters,  and  was  only  distinguishable  from  the  heavens,  by  its 
deeper  gloom  and  obscurity.  The  last  rope  was  coiled,  and  deposited 
in  its  proper  place,  by  the  seamen,  and  for  several  minutes  the  still- 
ness of  death  pervaded  the  crowded  decks.  It  was  evident  to  every 
one,  diat  their  ship  was  dashing  at  a  prodigious  rate  thraugh  the 
waves ;  and,  as  she  was  approaehing,  with  such  velocity,  the  quarter 
of  the  bay  where  the  shoals  and  dangers  were  known  to  be  situated, 
nothing  but  the  habits  of  the  most  exact  discipline  could  suppress  the 
mieasiness  of  the  officers  and  men  within  their  own  bosoms.  At 
length  the  voice  of  Captain  Munson  was  heard,  calling  to  the  pilot. 

"  Shall  I  send  a  hand  into  the  ch^ns,  Mr.  Gray,"  he  said,  "  and 
try  our  water?" 

"  Tack  yom-  ship,  sir,  tack  your  ship  ;  I  would  see  how  she  works, 
before  we  reach  the  point,  where  she  musl  behave  well,  or  we 
perish." 

Griffith  gazed  after  him  in  wonder,  while  the  pilot  slowly  paced  the 
quarter-deck,  and  then,  rousing  from  his  trance,  gave  forth  the  cheer- 
ing order  that  called  each  man  to  his  station,  to  perform  the  desired 
evolution.  The  confident  assurances  which  the  young  officer  had 
given  to  the  pilot,  respecting  the  qualities  of  his  vessel,  and  his  own 
ability  to  manage  her,  were  fully  realized  by  the  result.  The  helm 
was  no  sooner  put  a-lee,  than  the  huge  ship  bore  up  gallantly  against 
the  wind,  and,  dashing  directly  tlirough  the  waves,  threw  the  foam 
high  into  the  air,  as  she  looked  boldly  info  the  very  eye  of  the  wind, 
and  then,  yielding  gracefully  to  its  power,  she  fell  off  on  the  other 
tack,  with  ber  head  pointed  from  those  dangerous  shoals  tiiat  she  had 
so  recently  approached  with  such  terrifying  velocity.  The  heavy 
yards  swung  round,  as  if  they  had  beea  vanes  to  indicate  the  cur- 
rents of  the  air,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  frigate  again  moved,  with 
stately  progress,  tiirough  the  water,  leaving  the  rocks  and  shoals 
behind  her  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  but  advancing  towards  those  that 
offered  equal  danger  on  the  other. 

During  this  time,  the  sea  was  becoming  more  agitated,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  was  gradually  increasing.  The  latter  no  longer 
whistled  amid  the  cordage  of  the  vessel,  but  it  seemed  to  howl,  surlily, 
as  it  passed  the  complicated  machinery  that  the  frigate  obtruded  on 
its  path.  An  endless  succession  of  white  surges  rose  above  the  heavy 
billows,  and  the  very  air  was  glittering  with  the  light  that  was  disen- 
gaged from  the  ocean.  The  ship  yielded,  each  moment,  more  and 
more  before  the  storm,  and,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
•Jiat  she  had  lifted  her  anchor,  she  was  driven  along,  with  tremendous 
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fiivy,  by  the  full  power  of  a  gale  of  wind.  Still,  the  hai'dy  and  ex- 
perienced mariners,  -who  directed  her  movements,  held  her  to  the 
course  that  was  necessary  to  their  preservation,  and  still  Griffith  gave 
forth,  when  directed  by  ^eir  unknown  pilot,  those  orders  that  turned 
her  in  the  caiTow  channel  wbere  safety  was,  alone,  to  be  found. 

So  far,  the  performance  of  his  duty  appeared  easy  to  the  stranger, 
and  he  gave  the  required  directions  in  those  alill,  calm  tones,  that 
formed  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  responsibility  of  his  situation. 
But  when  the  land  was  becoming  dim,  in  distance  as  well  as  darkness, 
and  the  amtated  sea  was  only  to  be  discovered  as  it  swept  by  them  in 
foam,  he  broke  in  upon  the  monotonous  roaring  of  the  tempest,  with 
the  sounds  of  his  voice,  seeming  to  shaie  off  his  apathy,  and  rouse 
himself  to  the  occasion. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  watch  her  closely,  Mr.  Griffith,"  he  cried  ; 
"  here  we  get  the  true  and  the  real  danger.  Place  the  best  quarter- 
master of  your  ship  in  tliose  chdns,  and  let  an  officer  stand  by  him, 
and  see  that  he  gives  us  the  right  water." 

"I  will  take  the  office  on  myself,"  amd  the  captain  ;  "  pass  a  light 
into  the  weather  main-chmns." 

"  Stand  hj  your  braces  !"  excl^med  the  pilot,  with  startling  quick- 
ness.    "  Heave  away  that  lead  !" 

These  preparations  taught  the  crew  to  expect  the  crisis,  and  every 
officer  and  man  stood  in  fearful  silence,  at  his  assigned  station,  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  trial.  Even  the  quarter-master  at  the  cun  gave 
out  ilia  oi-ders  to  the  men  at  the  wheel  in  deeper  and  hoarser  tones 
tlian  usual,  as  if  anxious  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  and  order  of  the 
vessel. 

While  this  deep  expectation  pervaded  the  frigate,  the  piercing  cry 
of  the  leadsman,  as  he  called,  "  By  the  mark  seven !"  rose  above  the 
tempest,  crossed  over  the  decks,  and  appeared  to  pass  away  to  lee- 
ward, borne  on  the  blast,  like  the  warnings  of  some  water  spirit. 

"  'Tis  well,"  returned  the  pilot,  calmly  ;  "try  it  again." 

The  short  pause  was  succeeded  by  another  cry,  "  and  a  half-five  \" 

"  She  shoals  !  she  shoals  1"  exclaimed  Griffith  ;  "  keep  her  a  good 
full." 

"  Ay  !  you  must  hold  the  vessel  in  command,  now,"  said  the  pilot, 
with  those  cool  tones  that  are  most  appalling  in  critical  moments, 
because  they  seem  to  denote  most  preparation  and  care. 

The  third  call  of  "  By  the  deep  four  !"  was  followed  by  a  prompt 
dii-e-ction  from  the  stranger  to  tack. 

Griffith  seemed  to  emidate  the  coolness  of  the  pilot,  in  issuing  the 
necessaiy  orders  to  execute  this  manceuvre. 

The  vessel  rose  slowly  from  the  inclined  position  into  whicb  she 
had  been  forced  by  tlie  tempest,  and  the  sails  were  shaking  violently, 
as  if  to  release  themselves  from  their  confinement,  while  the  ship 
stemmed  the  billows,  when  the  well-known  voice  of  the  sailing -master 
was  heard  shouting  from  the  forecastle — 

"  Breakers  !  breakei-s,  dead  ahead  !" 
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This  appiilling  sound  seemed  yet  to  be  lingering  about  the  s'.iip, 
wben  a  second  7oice  cried — 

"  Breakers  on  our  lee-bow !" 

"  We  are  ia  a  bight  of  the  shoals,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  the  commander. 
"  She  loses  her  way ;  perhaps  aii  anchor  might  hold  her." 

"  Cleai-  away  tiiat  best-bower !"  shouted  Griffith  through  liis 
trumpet. 

"  Hold  ou  I"  cried  the  pilot,  in  a  voice  that  reached  the  very  hearts 
of  all  who  heard  him  ;  "  hold  on  every  thing," 

The  yoirng  man  turned  fiercely  to  the  daring  stranger,  who  tlius 
defied  the  discipline  of  his  vessel,  and  at  once  demanded, 

' '  Who  is  it  that  dares  to  countermand  my  orders  ?— is  it  not  enough 
that  you  run  the  ship  into  danger,  but  you  must  interfere  to  keep  her 
there  !     If  another  word — " 

"Peace,  iii:  Griffith,"  interrupted  the  captain,  bending  from  the 
rigging,  his  gray  locks  blowing  about  in  the  wind,  and  adding  a  look 
of  wildness  to  ttie  haggard  care  that  he  exhibited  by  the  light  of  his 
lantern  ;  "yield  the  trumpet  to  Mr.  Gray  ;  he  alone  can  save  us." 

■  Griffith  threw  his  spealting  trumpet  on  the  deck,  and,  as  he  w;ilt«d 
proudly  away,  muttered  in  bitterness  of  feeling, 

"  Then  all  is  lost,  indeed,  and,  among  the  rest,  •the  foolish  hopes 
with  which  I  visited  this  coast." 

There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reply;  the  ship  had  been  vapidly 
running  into  the  wind,  and,  as  Ihe  efforts  of  the  crew  were  pai'alyzeil 
by  the  conlradictory  orders  they  had  heard,  she  gradually  lost  her 
way,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  all  her  sails  were  taken  aback. 

Before  the  crew  understood  their  situation,  the  pilot  had  applied 
the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and,  in  a  voice  that  rose  above  tlie  tempest, 
he  thundered  forth  his  orders.  Each  eociraaud  was  given  distmctly, 
and  with  a  precision  that  showed  him  to  he  master  of  his  profession. 
The  helm  was  kept  fast,  the  head  yards  swung  up  heavily  agmnst  the 
wind,  and  the  vessel  was  soon  whirling  round  on  her  heel,  with  a  re- 
trograde movement. 

Griffith  WHS  too  much  of  a  seaman,  not  to  perceive  that  the  pilot 
had  seized,  with  a  perception  almost  intuitive,  the  only  method  that 
promised  to  extricate  the  vessel  from  her  situation.  He  was  yonng, 
impetuous,  and  proud ;  but  he  was  also  generous.  Forgetting  his 
resentment  and  his  mortification,  he  rushed  forward  among  the  men, 
and,  by  his  presence  and  example,  added  certainty  to  the  esperiment. 
The  slip  fell  off  slowly  before  the  gale,  and  bowed  her  yards  nearly 
to  the  water,  as  she  felt  the  blast  pouring  its  fury  on  her  broadside, 
while  the  surly  waves  beat  violentiy  against  her  stern,  as  if  in 
reproach  at  departing  from  her  usual  manner  of  moving. 

The  voice  of  the  piiot,  however,  was  still  heard,  steady  and  calm, 
and  yet  so  clear  and  high  as  to  reach  every  ear ;  and  the  obedient 
seamen  whirled  the  yard^  at  his  bidding,  in  despite  of  the  tempest,  as 
if  they  handled  the  to]'s  of  tJieir  childhood.  When  the  ship  had 
fallen  off  dead  before  the  wind,  her  head  sails  were  shaken,  her  after 
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yards  trimmed,  and  her  helm  shifted,  hefore  aha  had  time  to  iiui 
upon  the  danger  that  had  threatened,  as  well  to  leeward  as  to  wind- 
ward. The  beautiful  fabric,  obedient  to  her  government,  threw  her 
bows  up  gi-acefully  towards  fbe  wind  again,  and,  as  her  sails  were 
ti'imraed,  moved  out  from  amongst  tiie  dangerous  shoals,  in  which  she 
had  been  embayed,  as  steadily  and  swiftly  as  she  had  approached 
them. 

A  moment  of  breathless  astonishment  succeeded  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  nice  manceuyre,  but  there  was  no  time  for  the  usnal 
expressions  of  surprise.  The  stranger  still  held  the  tmmpet,  and  con- 
tinued to  lift  his  voice  amid  the  bowlings  of  the  blast,  whenever  pru- 
dence or  skill  directed  any  change  in  the  management  of  the  ^ip. 
For  an  hour  longer,  tliere  was  a  fearful  struggle  for  their  preserva- 
tion, the  channel  becoming,  at  each  step,  more  complicated,  and  the 
shoals  thickening  around  me  mariners,  on  every  side.  The  lead  was 
cast  rapidly,  and  the  quick  eye  of  the  pilot  seemed  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  keenness  of  vision  that  exceeded  human  power.  It  was 
apparent  to  all  in  the  vessel,  that  they  were  under  the  guidance  of 
one  who  understood  the  navigation  thoroughly,  and  their  exertions 
kept  pace  witli  their  reviving  confidence.  Again  and  agMn  the 
frigate  appeared  to  be  rushing  blindly  on  shoals,  where  the  sea  was 
covered  with  foam,  and  where  destruction  would  have  been  as  sudden 
as  it  was  certain,  when  the  clear  voice  of  the  stranger  was  heard 
warning  them  of  the  danger,  and  inciting  them  to  their  duty.  The 
vessel  was  implioitiy  yielded  to  his  government,  and  dming  those 
anxious  moments,  when  she  was  dashing  the  waters  aside,  throwing 
the  spray  over  her  enormous  yards,  each  ear  would  lisficn  eagerly  for 
those  sounds  that  had  obtained  a  command  over  the  crew,  that  can 
only  be  acquired,  under  such  circumstances,  by  great  steadiness  and 
consummate  skill.  The  ship  was  recovering  from  the  inaction  of 
changing  her  course,  in  one  of  those  critical  tacks  that  she  had  made 
so  often,  when  the  pilot,  for  the  first  time,  addressed  the  commander 
of  the  &-igate,  who  still  continued  to  superintend  Uie  all-important 
duty  of  the  leadsman. 

"  ITow  is  the  pinch,"  he  said,  "  and  if  the  ship  behaves  well,  wo 
are  safe — but  if  otherwise,  all  we  have  y  t  d  n    w  11  b    useless." 

The  veteran  seaman  whom  he  addr  d  1  ft  th  hains,  at  this 
portentous  notice,  and,  calling  to  his  first  i  ute  ai  t  quired  of  tho 
stranger  an  explanation  of  his  warning 

"  See  you  yon  light  on  the  southern  h    dl  nd  turned  the  pilot ; 

"  you  may  know  it  from  the  star  near  t  by  t  k  g  at  times,  in 
the  ocean.  Bow  observe  the  hummo  1  tl  n  th  of  it,  looking 
like  a  shadow  in  the  horizon — 'tas  a  hill  far  inland.  If  we  keep  that 
light  open  from  the  hill,  we  shall  do  well — but  if  not,  we  surely  go 
to  pieces." 

"  Let  ns  tack  again  !"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant. 

The  pilot  shook  his  head,  as  he  replied — 

"  There  is  no  more  tacking  or  box-hauling  to  be  done  to-night. 
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We  Ija.ve  barely  room'  to  pass  out  of  the  alioals  on.  this  coui'se,  aiid  if 
we  can  weather  the  'Devil's-Grip,'  we  clear  their  outermost  point — 
but  if  not,  aa  I  said  before,  there  is  but  an  alternative." 

"  If  Tfe  had  beaten  out  the  way  we  entered,"  exclaimed  Griffith, 
"we  should  have  done  well." 

"Say,  also,  if  tbe  tide  would  have  let  us  do  so,"  returned  the 
pilot,  calmly.  "Gentlemen,  we  must  be  prompt ;  we  have  but  a  mile 
to  go,  and  the  ship  appeal's  to  fly.  That  topsail  is  notenough  to  keep 
lier  up  to  the  wind  ;  we  want  both  jib  and  mainsml." 

"  'T  is  a  perilous  tiling  to  loosen  cauvas  in  such  a  tempest !"  ob- 
served the  doubtful  captam. 

"It  must  be  done,"  returned  the  collected  stranger;  "  we  perish, 
without  it — see  !  the  light  already  touches  the  edge  of  the  hummoc  ; 
the  sea  casts  us  to  leeward  !" 

"It  shall  be  done  !"  cried  Griffith,  seizing  the  trumpet  from  the 
hand  of  the  pilot. 

The  orders  of  the  lieutenant  were  executed  almost  as  soon  as  issued, 
and,  every  thing  being  ready,  the  enormous  folds  of  the  maiusail 
were  trusted,  loose,  to  the  blast.  There  was  an  instant  when  the 
result  was  doubtful ;  the  tremendous  threshing  of  the  heavy  sails, 
seeming  to  bid  defiance  to  all  restraint,  shaking  the  ship  to  her  centre  ; 
but  art  and  strength  prevmled,  and  gradually  the  canvas  was  dis- 
tended, and,  bellying  as  it  filled,  was  drawn  down  fo  its  usual  place, 
by  the  power  of  a  hundred  men.  The  vessel  yielded  to  this  immense 
additional  force,  and  bowed  before  it,  tike  a  reed  bending  to  a  breeze. 
But  the  success  of  the  measure  was  announced  by  a  joyful  cry  from 
the  atranrer,  that  seemed  to  burst  from  his  inmost  soul. 

"She  feels  it!  she  springs  her  luff !  observe,"  he  said,  "the  light 
opens  from  tlie  hummoo  already ;  if  she  will  only  bear  her  canvas, 
we  shall  go  clear  1" 

A  report,  like  that  of  a  cannon,  interrupted  his  exclamation,  and 
something  resembling  a  white  cloud  was  seen  drifting  before  the  wind 
from  the  head  of  the  ship,  tiU  it  was  driven  into  the  gloom,  far  to 
leeward. 

"  'T  is  the  jib,  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes,"  said  tlie  commander  of 
the  frigate.  "This  is  no  time  to  spread  light  duck — but  the  mainsail 
may  stand  it  yet." 

"The  sail  would  laugh  at  a  tornado,"  returned  the  heutenaiit ; 
"  but  that  mast  springs  like  a  piece  of  stoel." 

"Silence  all  1"  cried  the  pilot.  "Now,  eentlemen,  we  shall  soon 
know  our  fate.     Let  her  lufi' — luff  you  can!" 

This  warning  effectually  closed  all  discourse,  and  tlie  hardy  mari- 
ners, knowing  that  they  had  already  done  all  in  the  power  of  man  to 
ensure  their  safety,  stood  in  breathless  anxiety,  awaiting  the  result. 
At  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them,  the  whole  ocean  was  white  with 
foam,  and  the  waves,  instead  of  rolling  on,  in  regular  succession, 
appeai-ed  to  be  tossing  about  in  mad  gambols.  A  single  streak  of 
dark  billows,  not  half  a  cable's  length  in  width,  could  be  discerned 
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running  into  this  chaos  of  water ;  hnt  it  was  soon  lost  to  tlie  eye, 
amid  the  eoiifusioa  of  the  disturbed  element.  Along  this  narrow  path 
the  vessel  moTed  more  liea,vily  than  before,  being  brought  so  near  the 
wind  as  to  keep  her  Siuls  touching.  The  pilot  silently  proceeded  to 
the  wheel,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  he  undertook  the  steerage  of  the 
ship.  No  noise  proceeded  from  the  frigate  to  mtomipt  the  horrid 
tumult  of  the  ocean,  and  she  entered  the  channel  among  the  break- 
ers, with  the  silence  of  a  desperate  calmness.  Twenty  times,  as  the 
foam  rolled  away  to  leeward,  the  crew  were  on  the  eve  of  uttering 
their  joy,  as  they  supposed  the  vessel  past  the  danger ;  but  breaker 
after  breaker  would  still  rise  before  them,  following  each  other  iuto 
the  general  mass,  to  cheek  their  exultation.  Occasionally,  the  flut- 
tering of  the  sails  would  be  heard ;  and,  when  the  looks  of  the 
startled  seamen  were  turned  to  the  wheel,  they  beheld  tlie  stranger 
grasping  its  spokes,  with  his  quick  ej-e  glancing  from  the  water  to  the 
canvas.  At  length  fie  ship  reached  a  point,  where  she  appeared  to 
be  rushing  directly  into  the  jaws  of  destrucljon,  when,  suddenly,  her 
course  was  changed,  and  her  head  receded  rapidly  from  the  wind. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  voice  of  the  pilot  was  heard,  shouting, 

"  Square  away  the  yards  ! — in  mainsail  1" 

A  general  burst  from  the  crew  echoed,  "  Square  away  the  yards  1" 
and,  quick  as  thought,  the  frigate  was  seen  gliding  along  the  channel, 
before  the  wind.  The  eye  had  hardly  time  to  dweJl  on  the  foam, 
which  seemed  like  clouds  driving  in  the  heavens,  and  direcfly  the  gal- 
lant vessel  issued  from  her  perils,  and  rose  and  fell  on  the  heavy 
waves  of  the  open  sea. 


liXPLOSIOK  OF  THE  STEAMER  MOZELLE 


"  Captain  of  the  Mozelle,  sir  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Up  for  Ciuro  and  New  Orleans,  I  see." 

"When  do  you  leave?" 
"At  three,  this  afternoon." 
"  Please  book  my  name  for  Cairo." 
"  Be  aboard  before  thi-ee  or  you  will  be  left." 
"I  will,"  said  I,  though  1  knew  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing, 
boat  should  leave  at  ite  advertised  time. 

The  Mozelle  was  a  new,  excellent,  and  fast  boat ;  she  had  n 
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Blade  a  trip,  but  lier  commander  intended  on  liis  day  to  show  her  off 
to  the  beat  advantage. 

Before  three  o'clock  I  went  on  board  ;  she  was  thronged  with  pas- 
sengers, many  of  them  the  ehte  of  the  city,  all  in  good  humor, 
anticipating  a  delightful  voyage  in  this  palace  of  the  waters. 

At  Fulton,  a  small  village  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  were  a 
large  number  of  emigrants — Germans  I  believe — consisting  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  were  to  be  taken  aboard  the  Moaelle  at  that 
place. 

An  hour  was  spent  in  taking  aboard  the  emigrants  and  their  heavy 
luggage.  Many  an  eye  then  brightened  with  hope  as  it  rested  on 
the  noble  craft,  which  they  thou^t,  would  so  soon  bring  them  to  the 
promised  land.  Wot  a  tear  of  regret  was  shed  on  leaving  a  strange 
shpre,  where  no  sympathizing  friends  stood  to  wave  them  an  adieu. 
Alas  !  that  there  was  so  soon  cause  for  a  thousand  eyes  to  weep. 

"  Cast  off  there  !"  shouted  the  captain,  on  the  hurricane  deck. 

"Draw in  tiie  plank," 

Right  gallantly  did  she  walk  the  water,  her  sharp-cutting  bow  divi- 
ding the  stream  so  smoothly  as  scarce  to  cause  a  sparkle  of  foam  on 
her  breast ;  but  a  highway  of  milk-white  foam  issued  from  beneath 
her  rushing  keel,  marking  her  course  to  the  destined  landing,  while 
her  roaring  steam-pipes  hardly  drowned  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
excited  and  admiring  spectators. 

"  Captain,  we  ought  to  blow  off  steam,  the  boilers  are  very  hot  and 
the  gauge  indicates  extraordinary  pressure,"  said  tiie  engineer,  as  he 
came  upon  the  huiTioane  deck,  and  stood  near  the  captain,  by  ibe 
wheel-bouse. 

"  I  told  you,  sir,  to  blow  off  no  steam  while  we  lay  here  ;  enough, 
sir,  go  below." 

"§ut,  sir, "  said  the  en^neer. 

"I  swear,  sir,  that  I'll  not  blow  off  steam,  anil' II  Mow /ter  to 

rather  than  tail  going  past  the  city  fasterthanany  other  boat  that  ever 
floated  tliese  waters.     To  your  duty,  sir." 

The  engineer  i^eliictantly  obeyed.  Myself  and  several  others  heard 
the  blasphemy,  and  were  shocked  beyond  measure.  There  was  a 
whispering  among  the  passengers,  and  many,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber, ordered  our  Baggage  ashore,  and  left  the  boat,  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  remaining.  We  had  barely  time  to  leave,  ere  the  plank 
was  drawn  aboard. 

Majestically  she  swings  around  her  breast  to  the  current,  proudly 
the  captain  stands  on  the  dizzy  edge  of  the  hurricane  deck,  enjoying 
the  admiration  of  the  spectators.  One  revolution  of  her  paddles,  and 
then,  0,  horrors !  an  exploaon  of  sound,  as  if  the  whole  "  artillery 
of  lieaven"  shook  tlie  air,  mmgled  with  the  noise  of  a  thousand 
crashing  oaks,  A  breathless  moment  of  silence,  and  then  shrieks 
upon  shrieks,  groans  upon  groans,  wailing  and  yells  of  despair, 
piei-iied  the  horror-struck  ear.     Riveted  with  terror  to  tiie  spot,  around 
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us  fell  ia  fearful  and  sickening  showers,  fjigmenls  of  human  flesli, 
parts  of  arras,  legs,  headless  trunLs,  ind  ghastly  faces ;  bits  of 
furniture  and  the  wreck  covered  Uie  shore 

All  about  the  ill-fated  boat,  living  and  dead,  dotted  the  surface  of 
tlie  river,  most  of  them  to  siai  forever 

The  sliattered  hull  floated  down  stream  a  few  lods,  and  sank  close 
to  the  city  water-works.  Terrible  was  the  scene !  And  0  1  what 
thoughts  must  have  fired  the  brain  of  more  than  a  hundred  human 
beings,  bUoded  by  steam,  still  crowded  in  the  craay  huE,  as  the  rash- 
iiig;  waters  tluough  her  shattered  sides  reached  higher  and  higher,  till 
their  gurgling  throats  were  silenced  in  the  deep  ! 

She  sank  to  the  depth  of  her  cabin  floor.  Boats,  plajiks,  and  every 
other  available  means  were  put  in  requisition  to  reach  the  wreck,  and 
save  the  life  that  yet  might  be.  Few  were  saved ;  some  in  the  cabin 
were  rescued,  also  some  who  were  thrown  into  the  river  by  the  con- 
cussion, but  none  of  the  multitude  that  crowded  the  steerage  ever 
looked  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster  again.  All  that  afternoon,  and  for 
several  succeeding  daj's,  men  fished  for  the  dead,  through  holes  cut  in 
the  cabin  floor.  Hardlyasoul  of  that  unfortunate  band  of  emigrants, 
was  left  to  mourn  the  sad  catastrophe,  or  weep  over  the  mangled  dead. 
A  little  boy,  belonging  to  them,  stood  wet  and  trembling  on.  the 
river's  brink,  from  which  lie  had  just  been  rescued.  I  spoke  to  him 
kindly,  but  he  only  answered  with  a  wild  and  vacant  stare,  and  point- 
ing to  the  wreck  upon  which  he  was  gazing,  gave  an  unearthly  shriek, 
threw  his  arms  aloft,  and  sprang  into  the  boiling  flood  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  help. 

The  ill-fated  commander  was  found,  shockingly  disfigured,  a  few 
days  after,  on  the  Kentucky  shore.  Engineei-s,  firemen,  pilot,  and 
clerk,  ended  their  life's  voyage  here. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  human  beings  were  thus 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Pride. 

Unhappy  man  !  thou  didst  keep  thine  oath  but  too  faithfully.  The 
force  of  Uie  exploMon  was  t«rrilde — ^the  six  boilers  of  the  boat  were 
burst  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  cast  at  a  great  distance,  wound- 
ing some  of  the  spectators  on  the  landing,  and  in  the  street  above. 

The  body  of  a  man  was  blown  highintheair,  and  coming  down  head 
foremost,  burst  through  the  roof  of  a  brick  house,  and  there  hung,  part 
of  the  body  on  the  roof,  and  part  on  the  inside.  A  small  hatchet, 
too,  was  cast  with  sai.h  violence  as  to  enter  tlic  window  of  a  house, 
penetrate  the  parfilJon,  and  pass  thi-ough  another  window  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  into  a  back  yard,  where  it  was  found. 

0!  how  wretched  the  scene  in  that  little  village  of  Fulton  !  scarcely 
a  house  but  contained  the  wounded  and  dying ;  crowds  of  eager  eyes 
were  about  every  door,  and  peering  in  at  every  window ;  some  from 
idle  curiosity,  others,  perchance,  seeking  some  friend  or  relative  who 
had  been  on  the  wreck. 

The  noise  of  the  explosion  was  heard  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
as  soon  as  the  awful  explanation  was  given,  thousands  mshed  to  the 
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spot.  Many  of  tho  beautiful  and  brave,  the  dearest  omamcnfs  of  tlie 
Queen  City,  ivere  numbered  among  the  victims.  Wildly  throbbed  tbe 
hearts  of  fathers  and  'wives,  as  they  approached  wilh  swift  and  trem- 
bJing  steps  tlie  wretched  scene,  eager  to  learn  the  fate  of  those  they 
loved.  But  who  shEiII  paint  the  agony  of  those  doomed  to  behold  the 
mutilated  and  scarcely  recognizable  dead  or  living  remains  of  hira 
fliey  sought,  or  tlie  despair  of  those  who  had  found  them  ?  But  let 
us  draw  the  veil. 

'T  is  the  Sabbath ;  a  pall  of  mourning  hangs  over  tlie  afflicted  city ; 
crape  rustles  at  the  enfranee  of  many  a  pleasant  home,  whose  doors 
and  windoivs,  notwithstanding  the  summer's  heat,  ai-e  solemnly  closed, 
tlie  picture  of  desolation. 

Subdued  and  plaintive  musical  notes  tremble  on  the  air,  and  the 
silent  streets  echo  to  the  tread  of  a  solemn  death-traia.  Forty  hearses 
and  other  vehicles,  shrouded  in  black,  bear  the  remains  of  thehuma.il 
sacrifice.     Thousands  of  the  ciliaens  follow  reverently  and  silently  the 

floomy  pageant,  to  the  last  resting-place  of  man.  Ah,  no !  for  the 
eath-wail  is  yet  to  be  borne  to  distant  lands,  causing  frest  hearts  to 
bleed,  and  woe  to  hang  her  darksome  drapery  around  many  a  broken 
hearth  circle. 


COMPULSORY    SOLITtlDE. 

AuSDBT  9th. — Still  suffering  from  the  fatigue  of  my  visit  fo 
F^licit^  yesterday,  but  attracted  by  the  fresbiiess  of  the  air,  I 
determined  to  start  this  raorning  and  take  Roger  by  surprise, 
at  his  own  house ;  after  having  scarcely  aecoaipliahed  a  third 
of  the  walk,  however,  I  was  compelled  to  retrace  my  steps,  and 
only  succeeded  in  reaching  bome  by  resting  several  times  on 
the  way. 

For  some  time  past  now,  I  have  felt  an  extreme  weariness  on 
each  occasion  after  walking  out,  but  I  have  persisted  in  attribut- 
ing it  to  a  momentary  derangement  of  the  system.  I  am  at 
length,  however,  forced  to  acknowledge  that  my  strength  is 
failing,  and  that  walking  will  soon  become  impossible  for  me 
altogether.  At  the  first  thought  of  this,  I  must  confess,  that' 
.  the  anticipation  of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  imprisonment,  the 
prospect  of  remaining  eternally  confined  to  my  own  room, 
greatly  affected  me.  I  began  to  think  with  pain  and  regret  on 
the  public  walk  shaded  by  trees,  where  every  day  my  favorite 
seat  awaited  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  sight  of  the  accus- 
tomed spots,  the  gossips,  not  perhaps  appealing  much  to  the 
affections,  or  higher  feelings,  but  easy  and  familiar,  with  one's 
companions  in  age  and  leisure — who  from  morning  to  night, 
form  under  the  same  lime-trees  a  permanent  group,  constantly 
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being  renewed  -I  felt  as  if  all  this  were  indispensable  to  my  ex- 
istence ;  and  I  coEid  not  help  bitterly  aeousing  old  age,  which 
seemed  about  to  reduce  me  to  the  loneliness  of  isolation  and 
abandonmeDt, 

But  how  is  this  F  I  have  never  spent  my  hours  more  agi-eo- 
ably,  or  more  profitably,  than  during  tlia  past  day. 

Hardly  had  I  reelined  motionless  for  a  few  minutes  in  my 
arm-chair  before  a  light,  as  it  were,  diffused  itself  over  my  de- 
jected soul ;  my  spirits,  for  the  moment  depressed,  became 
gradually  raised  by  an  inner  and  spontaneous  power.  I  began 
to  contemplate  the  objects  that  surround  me,  and  with  which  I 
am  henceforth  to  live  on  almost  exclusive  terms  of  intimacy, 
with  a  more  attentive,  more  sympathetic  eye  ;  and  lo !  every 
thing  has  become  clothed  with  a  fresh  aspect,  and  with  a  chann 
previously  imsuapected.  Tlie  sun's  raya,  which  entered  my 
room  by  the  open  window  and  illumiuated  the  carpet  with  a 
golden  border,  struck  me  a-s  having  a  Inilliancy  and  a  glory  that 
I  had  never  remarked  before.  A  pot  of  mignonette  stands  upon 
my  desk,  on  which  formerly,  before  going  out,  or  oa  my  return, 
I  hardly  bestowed  a  passing  glance,  now  I  take  a  singular 
pleasure  in  examining  it ;  I  look  with  admiration,  almost 
gratitude,  towards  this  little  homely  flower,  which  exhales  its 
perfumed  breath  around  me,  with  such  generous  profusion,  with 
such  untiring  energy. 

Hence  I  perceive  that  it  is  from  lack  of  perception  and  good 
will,  that  we  do  not  derive  more  enjoyment  from  the  many 
precious  objects  spread  around  us.  If  we  thought  only  of 
gathering  up  those  scattered  particles,  as  the  diamond-cutter 
his  diamond  dust ;  to  sum  up  all  the  blessings  which  enrich  our 
oi'iginal  poverty,  we  should  find  an  abundant  supply  of  subjects 
to  gladden  us,  and  to  engage  our  love.  Inattention,  indifference 
to  others,  and  apatiiy,  divide  betwixt  them  the  dominion  over 
our  minds:  as  they  have  not  the  stout  appearance  of  the  active 
vices,  these  defects  escape  our  moral  vigilance,  and  exert  their 
pernicious  influence  in  secret.  They  are  enemies  on  whom  I 
shall  henceforth  keep  a  vigilant  ej^e ;  and  shall  strive  to  con- 
quer, now  that  age,  having  deprived  me  of  external  resources, 
leaves  me  more  exposed  to  their  subtle  attacks. 

But  it  is  my  books  above  all  else,  which  have  suddenly  grown 
dearer  to  me  ;  books,  which  a  short  time  ago  were  no  more  to 
me  than  so  many  volumes,  ornaments,  pieces  of  furniture  even, 
have  become,  as  it  were,  endowed  with  life  ;  the  spirit  enshrined 
within  their  pages  has  come  forth  to  meet  my  own ;  I  have  found 
in  them  inquirers  who  have  communicated  to  me  their  thoughts ; 
friends  who  have  taken  possession  of  me,  and  introduced  me 
into  the  inner  circle  of  their  lives.  Incomparable  society,  ever 
ready  to  receive  me ;  inexhaustible  friendship,  which  will  never 
fail  me,  which  waits  only  for  my  own  invitation  to  afford  me 
sympathy  and  dehght. 
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With  Plato  beliold  me  transported  to  Athens,  listening  in  the 
shade  of  a  marble  portico,  raised  on  elegant  columns— -to  which 
the  sun  of  Greece  has  given,  the  polish  and  amber  tint  of  ivory 
— to  one  of  those  inimitable  conversations,  where  Socrates,  by 
the  spell  of  his  eloquence,  strives  to  inspire  his  disciples  with 
his  own  sublime  and  radiant  wisdom.  I  recline  at  one  of  those 
banqnets,  where  the  grave  philosopher  disdains  cot  to  mingle 
■with  frivolous  youth,  weil  knowing  that  the  charm  of  his  voice 
Tcill  soon  make  the  revellers  forget  their  cups.  I  see  Aleibiacles 
himself,  who  enters  just  now  with  a  snpercilions  smile  on  his 
lips,  and  his  head  crowned  with  violets,  lend  by  degrees  a  more 
■willing  ear;  at  first  attracted,  then  subjugated,  he  listens  in 
silence.  Shame,  and  soon  respect,  depict  themselves  on  his  now 
serious  countenance,  tears  of  enthusiasm  glisten  in  Iiis  eyes, 
and,  snatching  off  his  crown  of  flowers,  he  places  it  on  tlie  brow 
of  the  master,  whom  he  declares  to  be  inspired  by  the  gods! 

Then  Virgil  takes  possession  of  my  thougtits,  and  conducts 
me  through  his  magic  landscapes ;  I  wander  with  him  on  the 
lonely  shore,  where  the  stork  pnrsues  her  staid  and  solitary 
course  beneath  a  sky  charged  with  storm-clouds;  I  peneti-ate 
some  ancient  forest,  where  the  crowded  oaks  intermingle  their 
dark  shadows ;  I  smell  in  the  heavj'  air  the  dank  and  bauefnl 
odors  of  the  marshes ;  I  hear  re-eclioed  beneath  leafy  domes  the 
wild  bird's  shrill  cry.  Soon,  however,  brighter  scenes  invite 
and  attract  me ;  vast  landscapes  spread  themselves  out  beneath 
the  fruitful  rays  of  the  sun ;  here  I  behold  yellow  plains,  where 
the  ripe  grain  undulates  with  every  breeze,  there  prairies,  with 
herds  gracing  beside  the  river  as  it  flows  between  its  low  lying 
bants;  pale  green  willows  and  shrubs,  all  glowing  with  their 
purple  berries,  separate  the  various  orchards,  where  the 
husbandman  is  singing  while  he  prunes  his  trees.  The  bees 
hum  in  the  blue  expanse ;  and,  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, I  hear  the  champingof  horses  in  their  stables. 

From  tlie  depths  of  nature,  Plut&rch  wins  me  back  to  the 
ranks  of  humanity ;  guided  by  him,  I  pass  in  review,  one  after 
the  other,  the  heroes  whom  he  has  assembled  in  his  writings  as 
in  a  glorious  Pantheon ;  less  ready,  indeed,  to  linger  near  those 
famous  conquerors,  who  derived  nearly  all  their  prestige  from 
the  workings  of  ambition  and  pride ;  but  delighted  to  attach 
myself  to  the  plain  citizens  who,  though  of  obscure  birth,  and 
uncertain  of  future  fame,  devoted  tlieir  lives  to  the  good  of  their 
country,  and  to  the  triumph  of  virtue.  I  love  to  follow  across 
the  steaming  furrow,  step  by  step,  the  humble  plough  witti 
which  hands  so  recently  victorious,  do  not  disdain  to  be  occupied ; 
I  sit  down  at  the  domestic  hearth,  closed,  like  a.  sanctuary, 
against  commotion  -without,  and  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
where  the  Roman  wife  guards  her  virtues,  where  tlie  child  grows 
up  between  tenderness  and  discipline,  where  the  energies  of  the 
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soul  are  braced  by  labor  and  abstinence.  Insipid,  classical 
trivialities  onlyl  eselaim  those  wtio  listen  but  with  tlie  ear, 
who  in  words  perceive  only  sounds,  and  grow  augry  at  unsen- 
sational  monotony;  b«t  endless  subjects  for  tliought,  and 
sources  of  refined  pleasure,  to  those  who  read  witli  the  soni,  and 
who.  in  the  personages  of  history,  recogaize  men  and  cherish 
brothers. 

The  scene  changes.  St.  Augustin  and  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ "  transport  me  into  a  new  world,  the  sun  of  Athens  and 
of  Eome  is  eclipsed:  a  mystic  light,  more  brilliant,  and  yet 
softer,  spreads  over  the  eartli ;  the  Parthenon  and  the  Capitol 
are  lost  in  liaze,  and  give  place  to  tlie  spires  of  monasteries, 
and  the  towers  of  cathedrals.  I  love  to  take  refuge,  far  from 
battle-fields  and  the  clashing  of  swords  and  spears,  under  the 
domes  of  these  peaceful  retreats ;  to  listen  to  the  despairing 
avowals,  and  groans  of  the  hnraan  conscience  suddenly  aroused 
from  its  long  sleep  ;  aad  at  the  same  time  to  hear  those  sublime 
(shants,  those  fervent  hymns,  which  celebrate  a  hope  and  a  joy 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  world.  Marvellous  power  of  mind  1 
From  a  corner  of  my  chamber — from,  the  arm^cliair  which  I 
occupy — I  can  traverse  the  immense  abysses  of  the  past.  I  am 
present  at  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  birth  and  growth  of 
empires  ;  I  accompany  various  races  as  they  wander  over  the 
eartli,  establish  themselves  and  found  nations  ;  I  take  note  of 
that  perpetual  movement  of  humanity,  as  it  seeks  its  level  on 
the  globe  which  has  been  given  to  it  for  an  inheritance.  Or, 
fatigued  with  these  generalities,  I  repose  in  the  tent  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  or  beneath  the  oak  of  St.  Louis,  From  the 
tribune  of  Cicero  I  pass  to  the  pulpit  of  Bossuet ;  distances  are 
nothing  to  me ;  I  traverse  them  by  an  instantaneous  bound, 
whether  those  of  apace  or  time.  Prom  the  oast  I  hasten  to  the 
west,  from  the  early  days  of  the  world  I  pass  on  to  the  hour 
which  has  just  struck;  wherever  an  attractive  spectacle  sum- 
mons me,  I  am  there  in  spirit ;  or  a  noble  action  or  an  elevated 
conversation  invites  me,  I  am  present  to  appiand  or  take  part. 
Magnificent  empire  of  memory !  vast  power  and  inexhaustible 
activity  of  thouglit  t  .  .  .  I  cease  to  be  troubled  now  at  my 
solitude  and  forced  inaction. — Emile  Souvestre. 

AUNT     KINDLY. 

Miaa  Kindly  is  aunt  to  every  body,  and  has  been  for  so  long 
a  time,  tliat  none  remember  to  the  contrary.  The  little  children 
love  her ;  and  she  helped  their  grandmothers  to  ridal  orna- 
ments threescore  years  ago.  Nay,  this  boy's  grandfather  found 
that  the  way  to  college  lay  througli  her  pocket.  Generations, 
not  her  own,  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.     To  this  man's  father 
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her  patient  toi!  gave  the  flrat  start  in  life.  When  that  great 
fortune  was  a  seed,  it  was  she  who  carried  it  ia  her  hand.  That 
wide  river  of  reputation  ran  out  of  the  cap  which  her  bounty 
filled.  Now  she  ia  old,  very  old.  The  little  children  who  cling 
about  her,  with  open  mouth  and  gi'eat  round  eyes,  wonder  that 
any  body  should  ever  be  so  old ;  or  ask  themselves  whether 
Aunt  Kindly  ever  had  a  mother  to  kiss  her  mouth.  To  them 
she  is  coeval  with  the  sun,  and,  like  that,  an  iastitution  of  the 
country.  At  Christmas  they  think  she  is  the  wife  of  St.  Nicho- 
las himself,  such  an  advent  is  there  of  blessings  from  her  hand. 

Her  hands  are  thin,  her  Toiee  is  feeble,  her  back  ia  bent,  and 
she  walks  with  a  staff,  which  is  the  best  limb  of  the  three.  She 
wears  a  cap  of  antique  pattern,  yet  of  her  own  nice  make.  She 
has  great  round  spectacles,  and  holds  her  book  away  off  the 
other  side  of  the  candle,  when  she  reads.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  she  has  been  a  special  providence  to  the  family.  How 
she  used  to  go  forth,  the  very  charity  of  Gfod,  to  heal  and 
soothe  and  bless  I  How  industrious  are  her  hands  I  How  ■ 
thoughtful  and  witty  that  fertile  mind  1  Her  heart  has  gather- 
ed power  to  love  in  all  tbe  eighty-six  years  of  her  toiisome  life. 
When  the  birth-angel  came  to  a  related  house,  she  was  there  to 
be  the  mother's  mother ;  aye,  mother  also  to  the  new-born  baby's 
aonl.  And  when  the  wings  of  death  flapped  in  the  street  and 
shook  a  neighbor's  door,  she  smoothed  the  pillow  for  the  faint- 
ing head ;  she  soothed  and  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  waiting 
man,  opening  the  curtains  of  heaven  that  he  might  look  through 
and  see  the  welcoming  face  of  the  dear  Infinite  Mother ;  nay, 
she  put  the  wings  of  her  own  strong,  experienced  piety  under 
him,  and  sooght  to  bear  him  up. 

Now,  these  things  are  passed  by.  No,  they  are  not  passed 
by ;  for  they  are  in  the  memory  of  the  dear  God,  and  every 
good  deed  she  has  done  is  treasured  in  her  own  heart.  The 
bulb  shuts  up  the  summer  in  its  bi-east,  which  in  winter  will 
come  out  a  fragrant  hyacinth.  Stratum  after  stratum,  her  good 
works  are  laid  np,  imperishable,  in  the  geology  of  her  character. 

It  is  near  noon,  now,  and  she  is  alone.  She  has  been 
thougbtfiil  all  day,  talking  inwardly  to  herself.  The  familj- 
notice  it,  but  say  nothing.  In  her  chamber,  she  takes  a  little 
casket  from  her  private  drawer,  and  from  thence  a  book,  gilt- 
edged  and  clasped ;  but  the  clasp  is  worn,  the  gilding  is  old, 
the  binding  faded  by  long  use.  Her  hands  tremble  as  she  opens 
it.  First  she  reads  her  own  name,  on  the  flyleaf;  only  her 
Christian  name,  "Agaes,"  and  the  date.  Sixty-eight  years  ago 
this  day,  that  name  was  written  there,  in  a  clear,  youthful, 
clerkly  hand,  with  a  little  tremble  in  it,  as  if  the  heart  beat  over 
quick.  It  is  very  well  worn,  that  dear  old  Bible.  It  opens  of 
its  own  accord,  at  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  There 
is  a  little  folded  paper  there;  it  touches. the  first  verse  and  the 
twenty-seventh.     She  sees  neither;  she  reads  both  out  of  her 
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soul.  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me."  "Peace  I  leave  witli  you.  My  peace  I 
give  unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  yon," 
She  opens  the  paper.  There  is  a  little  brown  dnat  in  it,  the 
remnant  of  a  flower.  She  takes  the  precious  relic  in  her  hand, 
made  cold  by  emotion.  She  drops  a  tear  on  it,  and  the  dust  is 
traiisflgured  before  her  eyes :  it  is  a  red  rose  of  the  spring,  not 
quite  half  blown,  dewy  fresh.  She  is  old  no  longer.  She  is 
not  Aunt  Kindly  now ;  she  is  sweet  Agnes,  as  the  maiden  of 
eighteen  was,  eight  and  sixty  years  ago,  one  day  in  May,  when 
aU  natnre  was  woosome  and  winning,  and  every  flower-bell  rung 
in  the  marriage  of  the  year.  Her  lover  had  just  put  that  red 
rose  of  the  spring  into  her  hand,  and  the  good  God  put  another 
on  her  cheek,  not  quite  half  blown,  dewy  fresh.  The  young 
man's  arm  is  around  her  ;  her  brown  curls  fall  on  his  shoulders  ; 
she  feels  his  breath  on  her  face,  his  cheek  on  here ;  their  lips 
join,  and  like  two  morning  dew-drops  in  that  rose  their  two 
loves  rush  into  one. 

But  the  youth  must  wander  away  to  a  far  land.  She  bids 
him  take  her  Bible.  They  will  think  of  each  other  as  they  look 
at  the  North'  Star.  He  saw  the  North  Star  hang  over  the  tur 
rets  of  many  a  foreign  town.  His  soul  went  to  God ; — there  is 
as  straight  a  road  thither  from  India  as  from  any  other  spot. 
His  Bible  came  back  to  her ;  the  Divine  love  in  it,  without  the 
human  lover ;  the  leaf  turned  down  at  the  blessed  words  of  St. 
John,  first  and  twenty-seventh  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter. 
She  put  the  rose  there  to  mark  the  spot;  what  marks  the 
thought  holds  now  the  symbol  of  their  youthful  love.  To-day, 
her  soul  is  with  him ;  her  maiden  soul  with  his  angel-^oul ;  and 
one  day  the  two,  like  two  dew-drops,  will  rush  into  one  immor- 
tal wedlock,  and  the  old  age  of  earth  shall  become  eternal  youth 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

THE     HTJMANITY-GOD. 

BY  EKNEST    NAVILLE. 

If  the  Humanity-God  is  always  right,  it  must  be  tliat  two 
contradictory  propositions  can  be  true  at  the  same  time,  hiiice 
contradictions  abound  in  the  history  of  human  thoughts.  If 
two  contradictory  propositions  can  be  true,  there  is  no  more 
truth.  What  then  is  our  reason,  of  which  truth  is  the  object  ? 
We  are  seized  with  giddiness.  Might  not  everything  in  the 
world  be  illusion  ?  and  myself —  ?  Listen  to  a  voice  which 
reaches  us,  across  the  ages,  from  the  countries  crowned  by  the 
Himalayas.  "  Nothing  exists.  ...  By  the  study  of  first  prin- 
ciples, one  acquires  this  knowledge,  absolute,  incontestable, 
comprehensible  to  'the  intelligence  alone;  I  neither  am,  nor 
does  anything  which  is  mine,  nor  do  I  myself,  exist."  What 
is  there  beneath  these  strange  lines  ?    The  feeling  of  giddiness, 
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■which  seeks  to  steady  itself  by  language.  Here  is  now  the 
modern  echo  of  these  ancient  words.  One  of  those  writers  who 
accept  all,  in  the  hope  of  understanding  all,  describes  himself 
as  having  come  at  last  to  be  aware  that  he  is  "  only  one  of  the 
most  fugitive  illusions  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  infinite  illusion." 
One  of  his  colleagues  expresses  himself  on  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Is  this  the  last  word  of  all  ? — And  why  not  ? — The 
illusion  wbich  knows  itself — is  it  in  fact  an  illusion  1  Does  it  not 
in  some  sort  triumph  over  itself?  Does  it  not  attain  to  the 
scvereign  reality,  that  of  the  thought  which  thinks  itself,  that 
of  the  dream  which  knows  itself  a  dream,  that  of  nothingness, 
which  ceases  to  be  so,  in  order  to  recognize  itself  and  to  assert 
itself  7  "  We  are  gone  back  to  ancient  India.  Yon  will  remark 
here  three  stages  of  thought.  The  fugitive  illusion  is  man. 
The  infinite  illusion  ia  the  universe.  The  universal  principle  of 
the  appearances  wliich  compose  the  universe  is  nothingness. 
Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  universe  1  Nothingness  takes 
life;  nothingness  takes  life  only  to  know  itself  to  be  not- 
hingness, and  the  nothingness  which  says  to  itself,  "  I  am 
nothingness,"  is  the  reason  of  existence  of  all  that  is.  I  said 
just  now  that  the  son  was  declining  to  the  horizon.  Now  the 
last  glimmer  of  twilight  has  disappeared ;  niglit  has  closed  in 
— a  dark  and  starless  night.  Yes,  Sii-s,  but  there  is  never  on  the 
earth  n  night  so  dark  as  to  waiTant  us  in  despairing  of  the  return 
of  the  dawn.  If  the  modern  mind  is  such  as  it  is  described 
to  us,  it  has  lost  all  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  snn  is  not  dead. 
The  doctrine  of  non-esdstenee  and  of  illusion  is  entirely  in- 
comprehensible, in  the  sense  ia  which  to  comprehend  signifies 
to  have  a  clear  idea,  and  one  capable  of  being  directly  appre- 
hended. But,  if  one  follows  the  chain  of  ideas  as  logically  un- 
rolled, in  the  way  that  a  mathematician  follows  the  transfor- 
mations of  an  algebraical  formula,  without  considering  its  real 
contents,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  theory.  If 
the  human  mind  has  no  rule  superior  to  itself,  if  it  ia  the  abso- 
lute mind,  God,  all  its  thoughts  are  equally  true,  since  we 
cannot  point  out  error  without  having  recourse  to  a  rule  of 
truth.  If  all  doctrines  are  equally  true,  propositions,  directly 
and  absolutely  contradictory,  are  equally  true.  If  all  is  true, 
there  is  no  truth ;  for  trutli  is  not  conceived  except  in  opposition 
to  at  least  possible  error.  If  there  is  no  truth,  the  human 
reason,  which  seeks  truth  by  a  natural  impulse  belonging  to  its 
very  essence,  as  the  magnetized  needle  seeks  the  pole — reason, 
I  say,  is  a  chimera.  The  truth  which  reason  seeks  is  an  exact 
relation  of  human  thought  to  the  reality  of  the  world.  If  the 
search  for  this  relation  is  chimerical,  the  two  terms,  mind,  and 
the  world,  may  be  illusions.  A  fugitive  illusion  in  presence  of 
an  infinite  illusion  :  there  is  all.  You  see  that  these  thoughts. 
■  hang  together  with  rigorous  precision.  The  darkness  is  becom- 
ing visible  to  us,  or,  in  other  words,  we  are  acquiring  a  perfect 
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Tinderataiiding  of  the  origin  and  deYelopmeiita  of  the  absurdity. 
Put  God  aside,  the  law  of  our  will,  the  wan-ant  of  our  thought ; 
deify  human  nature ;  and  a  fatal  current  will  ran  you  aground 
twice  over — on  the  shores  of  moral  absurdity,  and  on  those  of 
intellectual  absurdity.  These  sad  shipwrecks  are  set  before  our 
i^yes  in  striking  examples ;  it  has  been  easy  to  indicate  their 

The  consideration  of  the  beautiful  would  give  occasion  to 
analogous  ol)Bervations.  The  human  mind  becoming  the  object 
■of  our  adoration,  we  must  give  up  judging  it  in  every  particnlar, 
and  auppvesa  the  rules  of  the  ideal  in  art,  as  those  of  morals  in 
the  conduct,  and  truth  in  the  intellect.  We  must  form  a  system 
of  Eesthetics  which  accepts  all,  and  finds  equally  legitimate 
whatever  affords  recreation  to  the  Humanity-God,  in.  the  great 
variety  of  its  tastes.  Then  high  aspirations  are  extinguished, 
the  beautiful  gives  place  to  the  agreeable  ;  and  since  the  ugly 
and  misshapen  please  a  vicious  taste,  room  must  be  made  for 
the  ugly  in  the  Pantheon  of  beauty.  Art  despoiled  of  its  crown 
becomes  the  sad,  and  often  the  ignoble  slave  of  the  tastes  and 
caprices  of  the  public.  I  do  not  insist  further.  The  pretension 
of  the  worshippers  of  humanity  is  to  make  their  conscience  wide 
enough  to  accept  all,  and  to  have  their  intellect  broad  enough 
to  understand  all.  They  explain  all,  except  these  three  small 
particulars — the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the  reason.  Good- 
ness and  truth  avenge  themselves  in  the  end,  for  the  long  eon- 
tempt  cast  upon  them ;  and  the  first  punishment  those  suffer 
who  accept  all,  in  the  hope  of  understanding  all,  is  no  longer  to 
understand  what  constitutes  the  life  of  humanity. 

Let  us  not  be  setting  up  altars  to  the  human  mind ;  for 
^n  adulterous  incense  stupefies  it,  and  ends  by  destroying  it. 
Before  they  deified  man,  the  pagans  at  least  transfigured  him 
toy  placing  him  on  Olympus.  At  this  day,  it  is  humanity  as  it 
is  upon  earth  that  is  proposed  to  our  adoration,  humanity  with 
its  profound  miseries  and  its  fearful  defilements.  They  seek  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  mad  audacity  of  this  attempt,  by  telling 
us  of  the  progress  which  is  to  bring  about,  by  little  and  little, 
the  realization  of  our  divinity.  But,  alas !  our  history  is  long 
already,  and  no  reasonable  induction  justifies  the  vague  hopes 
of  heated  imaginations.  Great  progress  is  being  effected,  but 
none  which  gives  any  promise  that  the  profound  needs  of  our 
nature  can  ever  be  satisfied  in  this  life.  Charity  has  appeared 
on  the  earth  ;  bat  there  are  still  poor  amongst  us,  and  it  seems 
that  there  always  will  be.  A  breath  of  justice  and  humanity 
lias  penetrated  social  institutions ;  still  politics  have  not  become 
the  domain  of  perfect  truth  and  of  absolute  justice,  and  there 
seems  small  likelihood  that  they  ever  will.  Industry  has  given 
birth  to  marvels ;  we  devour  space  in  these  days,  but  we  shall 
aiever  go  so  fast  that  suffering  and  death  will  not  succeed  in 
overtaking  vis.     The  great  sources  of  grief  are  not  dried  up ; 
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the  song  of  our  poets  causes  still  the  chords  of  sorrow  to  vibrate 
as  ill  the  days  of  yore.  Progress  is  being  accomplished,  sure 
witness  of  a  beneficent  Hand  which  is  guiding  humanity  in  its 
destinies ;  but  everything  tells  us  that  the  soil  of  our  planet 
will  be  always  steeped  in  tears,  that  the  atmosphere  which  en- 
velops us  will  always  reeonnd  with  the  vibrations  of  sorrow. 
Far  aa  our  view  can  stretch  itself,  we  foresee  a  suffering  hu- 
manity, which  will  not  be  able  to  find  peace,  joy,  and  hope,  ex- 
cept in  the  expectation  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteonsneea. 

If  there  be  no  God  aboTe  humanity,  no  eternity  above  time, 
no  divine  world  higher  than  our  present  place  of  sojourn ;  if  oiir 
profoundest  desires  are  to  be  forever  deceived  ;  if  the  cries  we 
raise  to  heaven  are  never  to  be  heard ;  if  all  our  hope  is  a  future 
in  whicli  we  shall  be  no  more  ;  if  hamanity  as  we  know  it  is  the 
perfection  of  the  universe ;  if  all  this  is  so,  then  indeed  the  an- 
swer to  the  universal  enigma  is  illusion  and  falsehood.  Then, 
before  the  monster  of  destiny,  which  brings  us  into  being  only 
to  destroy  ns,  which  creates  in  our  breast  the  desire  of  happiness 
only  to  deride  our  miseries  ;  in  view  of  that  stany  vanlt  whicli- 
speaks  to  us  of  tlie  infinite,  while  yet  there  is  no  infinite ;  in 
presence  of  that  lying  nature  which  adonis  itself  with  a  thousand 
symbols  of  immoit^tj,  while  yet  there  is  no  immortality;  iu 
presence  of  all  these  deceptions,  man  may  be  allowed  to  curse 
lihe  day  of  his  biith  oi  to  abandon  himself  to  the  intoxication 
of  thoughtless  pleasuie.  But,  a  secret  instinct  tells  us  that 
wretcliednefes  is  a  disoider,  and  thoughtless  pleasure  a  degra- 
dation. Let  ns  have  confidence  in  this  deep  utterance  of  our 
nature.  Good,  truth,  beauty,  descend  as  rays  of  streaming  light 
into  the  shadows  of  our  existence ;  let  us  follow  them  with  the 
eye  of  faith  to  the  divine  focus  from  whence  they  proceed.  All 
is  fleeting,  all  is  disappearing  incessantly  beneath  our  steps; 
but  our  soul  is  not  staggered  at  this  swift  lapse  of  all  things, 
only  because  she  carries  in  herself  the  pledges  of  a  changeless 
eternity.  "  The  ephemeral  spectator  of  an  eternal  spectacle, 
man  raises  for  a  moment  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  closes  them, 
again  forever ;  but  during  the  fleeting  instant  which  is  granted 
to  him,  from  all  points  of  the  sky,  and  from  the  bounds  of  the 
universe,  sets  forth  from  every  world  a  consoling  ray  and  strikes 
his  upward  gaze,  announcing  to  him  that  bet ?seen  that  measuie 
less  space  and  himself  there  exists  a  close  lelation  and  that  he 
is  allied  to  eternity." 

And  are  these  sxih\haB presentmienis  only  dietms  aftei  ail? 
Dreams  1  Know  you  not  that  our  dreams  Lieate  nothing  and 
that  they  are  never  anything  else  than  confused  reminiscences- 
and  fantastic  combinations  of  the  realities  of  our  waking  con 
scionsness  ?  What  then  is  that  mysterious  waking  during  which 
we  have  seen  the  eternal,  the  infinite,  the  perfection  of  goodness, 
the  fiihiessof  joy,  all  those  sublime  images  which  come  to  haunt 
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our  Spirit  during  the  dream  of  life  ?  Recollections  of  our  origin! 
fo res hado wings  of  onr  destinies  1  While  then  all  below  is 
transitory,  and  is  escaping  from  us  in  a  ceaseless  flight,  let  ua 
abandon  onrselvea  without  fear  to  these  instincts  of  the  sou!. 


ESCAPE  OF  HARVEY  BIRCH  AND  CAPTAIN  WHARTON". 


Tub  road  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  pedlcr  and  tlie  ] 
captMn  to  travel,  in  order  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  hilla,  lay,  for  a 
half-mile,  in  full  view  from  the  door  of  the  building,  that  had  so 
recently  been  the  prison  of  the  latter ;  running  for  the  whole  distance 
over  the  rich  plain,  that  spreads  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  hei'e  rise  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent  from  their  bases  ;  it 
then  turned  short  to  tlie  right,  and  was  obliged  to  follow  the  windings 
of  nature,  as  it  won  its  way  into  the  bosom  of  Ihe  Highlands. 

To  preserve  the  supposed  difference  in  their  stations,  Harvey  rode 
a  short  distance  ahead  of  his  companion,  and  nj^ntained  the  sober, 
dignified  pace  that  was  suited  to  his  assimied  character.  On  their 
right,  the  regiment  of  foot,  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  lay  in 
tents  ;  and  tlie  sentinels,  who  guarded  their  encampment,  were  to  be 
seen  moving,  with  measured  tread,  under  the  skirts  of  the  hills 
themselves.  The  first  impulse  of  Henry  was,  certainly,  to  urge  the 
beast  he  rode  to  his  greatest  speed  at  once,  and,  by  a  coup- de -main, 
not  only  to  accomplish  bis  escape,  but  relieve  himself  from  the  tortur- 
ing suspense  of  his  situation.  But  the  forward  movement  that  the 
youth  made  for  this  purpose  was  instantly  checked  by  the  pedter. 

"  Hold  up  1"  he  cried,  dexterously  reining  his  own  horse  across  the- 
patli  of  the  other ;  woujd  you  ruin  us  both  ?  Fall  into  the  place  of 
a  black  following  his  master.  Did  you  not  see  their  blooded  chargers, 
all  saddled,  and  bridled,  standing  in  the  sun  before  the  liouse  t 
How  long  do  you  thmk  that  miserable  Dutcli  horse  you  are  oa 
would  hold  his  speed,  if  pursued  by  the  Virginians  ?  Every  foot 
that  we  can  gam  without  giving  the  alarm,  counts  us  a  day  in  our 
livoa  Ride  steadily  after  me,  and  on  no  account  look  back.  They 
are  as  subtle  as  foxes,  ay,  and  as  ravenous  for  blood  as  wolves," 

Heniyieluctanllyiestrmned  his  impatience,  and  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pedler  His  imagination,  however,  continually  alarmed 
him  with  the  fancied  sounds  of  pursuit;  though  Birch,  who  occa- 
sionally looked  back  under  the  pretence  of  addressing  his  companion, 
assured  hna  that  all  continued  quiet  and  peaceful. 

"  But,  '  said  Henry,  "  it  will  not  he  possible  for  Csesar  to  reraaim 
red  :  had  we  not  better  put  our  horses  to  the  gallop? 
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and,  by  tlie  lime  ihey  can  reflect  on  tho  cause  of  our  flight,  we  can 
reach  the  corner  of  the  woods." 

"  Ah  !  you  little  know  them,  Captain  Wharton,"  returned  the  ped- 
ler  ;  "there  is  a  sergeant  at  this  moment  looking  after  us,  as  if  he 
ihought  all  was  not  rigbt;  the  keen-eyed  fellow  watches  me  like  a 
tiger  laying  in  wait  for  his  leap;  when  I  stood  on  the  horse-block,  he 
half  suspected  something  was  wrong ;  nay,  check  your  beast ;  we 
must  let  the  animals  walk  a  Uttle,  for  he  is  laying  his  hand  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle ;  if  he  mounts  now,  we  are  gone.  The  foot 
soldiers  could  reach  us  with  their  muskets." 

"What  does  he  do?"  asked  Henry,  reining  his  horse  to  a  walk,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  pressing  his  heels  into  the  animal's  sides,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  a  spring. 

"He  turns  from  his  charger,  and  looks  the  other  way.  Now,  trot 
on  gently ;  not  so  fast,  not  so  fast ;  observe  the  sentinel  in  the  field  a 
little  ahead  of  us  ;  he  eyes  us  keenly." 

"  Never  mind  the  footman,"  said  Henry,  impatiently  ;  "  he  can  do 
nothing  but  shoot  us  ;  whereas  these  dragoons  may  make  me  a  captive 
agMn.  Surely,  Harvey,  there  are  horsemen  moving  down  tJie  road 
behind  us.     Do  you  see  nothing  particular?" 

"  Humph  1"  ejaculated  the  pedler  ;  "  there  is  something  particular, 
indeed,  to  be  seen  behind  the  thicket  on  your  left ;  turn  your  head  u 
little,  and  you  may  see  and  profit  by  it  too." 

Henry  eagerly  seized  his  permission  to  look  aside,  and  his  blood 
curdled  to  the  heart  as  he  observed  they  were  passing  a  gallows,  that 
had  unquestionably  been  erected  for  his  own  execution.  He  turned 
his  face  from  the  sight  in  undisguised  horror. 

"  There  is  a  warning  to  be  prudent  in  that  bit  of  wood,"  said  the 
pedler,  in  that  sententious  manner  that  he  often  adopted. 

"It  is  a  terrific  sight  indeed  !"  cried  Henry,  for  a  moment  veiling 
tis  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  drive  a  vision  from  before  him. 

The  pedler  moved  his  body  partly  around,  and  spoke  with  ener- 
getic but  gloomy  bitterness — "  and  yet.  Captain  Wiiarton,  you  sec  it 
when  the  setting  sun  shines  full  upon  you ;  the  air  you  breathe  is 
clear,  and  fresh  from  the  hills  before  you.  Every  step  that  you  take 
leaves  that  hated  gallows  behind  ;  and  every  dark  hollow,  and  every 
shapeless  rock  in  the  mountains  offers  you  a  hiding-place  from  the 
vengeance  of  your  enemies.  But  I  have  seen  the  gibbet  rabed,  when 
no  place  of  refuge  offered;  Twice  have  I  been  buried  in  dungeons, 
where,  fettered  and  in  chains,  I  have  passed  nights  in  torture,  looking 
forward  to  the  morning's  dawn  that  was  to  light  me  to  a  deatli  of 
infamy.  The  sweat  has  started  from  my  limbs  that  seemed  already 
drained  of  their  moisture,  and  if  I  ventured  to  the  hole  that  admitted 
^r  through  grates  of  iron,  to  look  out  upon  the  smiles  of  nature, 
which  God  has  bestowed  for  the  meanest  of  bis  creatures,  the  gibbet 
has  glared  before  my  eyes,  like  an  evil  conscience,  harrowing  the  soul 
of  a  dying  man.     Four  times  have  I  been  in  their  power,  besides  this 
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last;  but— twice — twice  did  I  think  that  my  hour  had  come.  It  is 
hard  to  die  at  the  best,  Captain  Whai-ton  ;  hut  to  spead  your  last 
momenta  alone  and  unpitied,  to  know  that  none  near  you  so  much  as 
think  of  the  fate  that  is  to  you  the  closing  of  all  that  is  earthly ;  to 
think  that  in  a  few  hours  you  are  to  be  led  from  the  gloom — which, 
as  you  dwell  on  what  follows,  becomes  dear  to  you — to  tlie  face  of 
day,  and  there  to  meet  all  eyes  upon  you,  aa  if  you  were  a  wild  beast ; 
and  to  lose  sight  of  every  thing  amidst  the  jeers  and  scoffs  of  your 
fellow-creatures  ; — that.  Captain  Wharton,  that  indeed  is  to  die." 

HeDry  listened  in  amazement,  as  his  eompanioD  uttered  this  speech 
with  a  vehemence  altogether  new  to  him  ;  both  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  their  danger  and  their  disguises,  as  he  cried— 

"  What !  were  you  ever  so  near  death  as  that  ?" 

"  Have  I  Dot  been  the  Lunted  beast  of  these  hills  for  three  years 
past?"  resumed  Harvey  ;  "and  once  they  even  led  me  to  the  foot  of 
the  gallows  itself,  and  I  escaped  only  by  an  alarm  from  the  royal 
t'oops.  Had  they  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  I  must  have  died. 
There  was  I  placed,  in  the  midst  of  unfeeling  men,  and  gaping  women 
and  children,  as  a  monster  to  be  cursed.  When  I  would  pray  tt> 
God,  my  eare  were  insulted  with  the  history  of  my  crimes  ;  and  when, 
in  all  that  multitude,  I  looked  around  for  a  single  face  that  showed 
me  any  pity,  I  could  find  none — no,  not  even  one — all  cursed  me  as 
a  wretch  who  would  sell  his  country  for  gold.  The  sun  was  brighter 
to  my  eyes  than  common — but  then  it  was  the  last  tjmp  I  should  see 
it.  The  fields  were  gay  ^nd  pleasant,  and  every  thing  seemed  as  if 
this  world  was  a  kind  of  heaven.  Oh  !  how  sweet  hfe  was  to  me  at 
that  moment!  'T  was  a  dreadful  hour.  Captain  Wharton,  and  such 
as  you  have  never  known.  Tou  have  friends  to  feel  for  you  ;  but  I 
had  none'but  a  father  to  mourn  my  loss  when  he  might  hear  of  it ; 
there  was  no  pity,  no  consolation  near  to  soothe  my  anguish.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  have  deserted  me, — 1  even  thought  that  He  had, 
forgotten  that  I  lived." 

"What!  did  you  feel  that  GEod  had  forsaken  you,  Harvey  V  cried 
the  youth,  with  a  strong  sympathy. 

"  God  never  forsakes  his  servants,"  retiimed  Birch,  with  rev- 
erence, and  exhibiting  naturally  a  devotion  that  hitherto  he  had  only 
assumed. 

"And  who  did  you  mean  by  He?" 

The  pedler  raised  himself  in  his  saddle  to  the  stiff  and  upright 
posture  that  was  suited  to  the  outward  appearance.  The  look  of 
fire,  that,  for  a  short  time,  glowed  upon  his  countenance,  disappeared 
in  the  solemn  lines  of  unbending,  self-abasement,  and,  speaking  as  if 
addressing  a  negro,  he  replied — 

"  In  heaven,  there  is  no  distinction  of  color,  my  brother ;  therefore 
you  have  a  precious  charge  within  you,  that  you  must  hereafter 
render  an  account  of," — dropping  his  voice  ;  "this  is  the  last  sen- 
tinel near  the  road;  look  not  back,  as  you  value  your  life." 

Henry  remembered  his  situation,  and  instantly  assumed  again  the 
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humble  demeanor  of  his  adopted  cbaracter.  The  unaccountable  energy 
of  the  pedlar's  manner  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  his  own 
immediat*  danger  ;  and  with  the  recollection  of  his  criljcal  situation 
returned  all  the  uneasiness  that  he  had  momentarilj'  forgotten. 

"What  see  you,  Harvey  ?"  he  cried,  observing  the  pedler  to  gaae 
towards  the  building  they  had  left,  with  ominous  interest ;  "  what  see 
you  at  the  house  ?" 

"That  which  bodes  no  good  to  ns,"  returned  the  pretended  priest. 
"Throw  aside  the  mask  and  wig — you  ivill  need  all  your  senses 
without  much  delay — throw  them  in  the  road  i  there  are  none  before 
us  that  I  dread,  but  tliere  are  those/  behind  us,  who  will  give  us  a 
fearful  race." 

"  May,  then,"  cried  the  captain,  casting  the  implements  of  his  dis- 
guise into  the  highway,  "  let  us  improve  our  time  to  the  utmost ;  we 
want  a  full  quarter  to  the  turn ;  why  not  push  for  it  at  once  V 

"  Be  cool — they  are  in  alarm,  hot  they  will  not  mount  without  an 
officer,  unless  they  see  us  fly — now  he  comes— he  moves  to  the  sta- 
bles— trot  briskly — a  dozen  are  in  their  saddles,  hut  the  officer  stops 
to  tighten  his  girths — they  hope  to  steal  a  march  upon  us — he  is 
mounted — now  ride.  Captain  Wharton,  for  your  life,  and  keep  at  my 
heels.     If  you  quit  me  you  will  be  lost." 

A  second  request  was  unnecessary.  The  instant  that  Hai'vey  put 
his  horse  to  his  speed,  Captain  Wharton  was  at  his  heels,  urging  the 
miserable  animal  tliat  he  rode  to  the  utmost.  Birch  had  selected  tlie 
beast  on  which  he  rode,  and,  although  vastly  inferior  to  the  high-fed 
and  blooded  chargers  of  the  dragoons,  still  it  was  much  superior  to 
tlie  little  pony  that  had  been  thought  good  enough  to  carry  Csesar 
Thompson  on  an  errand.  A  veiy  few  jumps  convinced  the  captain 
tliat  his  companioa  was  fast  leaving  him,  and  a  fearful  glance  that  he 
threw  behind  informed  the  fugitive  that  his  enemies  were  as  speedily 
approaching.  With  that  abandonment  that  makes  misery  doubly  grie- 
vous, when  it  is  to  be  supported  alone,  Henry  called  aloud  to  the 
pedler  not  to  desert  him.  Harvey  instantly  drew  iip,  and  suffered  his 
compaaion  to  run  along-side  of  his  own  horse.  The  cocked  hat  and 
wig  of  the  pedler  fell  from  his  head  the  moment  that  his  steed  began 
to  move  briskly,  and  this  development  of  their  disguise,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  was  witnessed  by  the  dragoons,  who  announced  their 
observation  by  a  boisterous  shout,  tliat  seemed  to  be  uttered  in  t)ie 
very  ears  of  the  fugitives — so  loud  was  the  cry,  and  so  short  the  dis- 
tance between  them. 

"Had  we  not  better  leave  our  horses,"  said  Henry,  "and  make  foi 
the  hills  across  the  fields  on  our  left  ? — the  fence  will  stop  our  pur- 

"  That  way  lies  the  gallows,"  returned  the  pedler — "these  fellows 
go  three  feet  to  our  two,  and  would  mind  thom  fences  no  more  than 
we  do  these  ruts  ;  but  it  is  a  short  quarter  to  the  turn,  and  there  are 
two  roads  behind  the  wood.  They  may  stjuid  to  choose  until  they 
jan  take  the  track,  and  we  shall  gain  a  little  upon  them  there." 
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"  But  Uiis  miserable  horse,  is  blown,  already,"  cried  Henry,  urging 
liis  beast  with  the  end  of  his  bridle,  at  the  same  time  that  Haivey 
aided  his  efforts  by  applying  the  lash  of  a  heavy  riding-whip  that  he 
carried  ;  "he  will  never  stand  it  for  half  a  mile  fui-ther." 

"A  quarter  will  do — a  quarter  will  do,"  said  the  pedler ;  "  a  single 
jjuarter  will  save  iis,  if  you  follow  my  d'rect'ons  " 

Somewhat  cheered  by  the  cool  and  confide  t  manner  of  his.  com- 
panion, Heary  continued  silently  irgn?  hs  1  rse  forward.  A  few 
momenta  broug-ht  them  to  the  desred  tu  a  d,  as  they  doubled 
round  a  point  of  low  under-brusl  the  f  ^  t  es  caught  a  glimpse  of 
their  pursuers  scattered  along  the  h  ghway  Mason  and  the  sergeant, 
being  better  mounted  than  the  rest  of  the  pa.rty  were  much  nearer  to 
their  heels  than  even  the  pedler  thought  cou)d  he  possible. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  dark  valley 
that  wound  among  the  moimtains,  a  thick  underwood  of  saplings  had 
been  suffered  to  shoot  up,  when  the  heavier  growth  was  felled  for  the 
;Bake  of  fuel.  At  the  sight  of  this  cover,  Henry  again  urged  the  ped- 
ler to  dismount,  and  to  plunge  into  the  woods ;  but  his  request  was 
promptly  refused.  The  two  roads  before  mentioned  met  at  a  vei-j 
sharp  angle,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  turn,  and  both  were  circuit- 
ous, so  that  but  little  of  either  could  be  seen  at  a  time.  The  pedler 
took  the  one  which  led  to  the  left,  but  held  it  only  a  moment,  for, 
■onreachinga  pai-tial  opening  in  the  thicket,  he  darted  across  the  rigM- 
hand  path,  and  led  the  way  up  a  steep  ascent,  which  !ay  directly 
before  them.  This  raanceuver  saved  them.  On  reaching  the  fork, 
the  dragoons  followed  the  track,  and  passed  the  spot  where  the  fugi- 
tives had  crossed  to  the  other  road,  before  they  missed  the  marks  of 
tlie  footsteps.  Their  loud  cries  were  heard  by  Henry  and  the  pedlci-, 
as  their  wearied  and  breathless  animals  tailed  up  the  hill,  ordering 
their  comrades  in  the  rear  to  ride  in  the  right  direction.  The  captain 
Hgain  proposed  to  leave  their  horses  and  dash  into  the  thicket. 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  said  Birch  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  the  road  falls 
from  the  top  of  Ihis  hill  as  steep  as  it  rises— first  let  us  gain  the  top." 
While  speaking  they  reached  the  desired  summit,  and  both  threw 
themselves  fi'om  their  horses.  Henry  plunged  into  the  thick  under- 
■  wood,  which  covered  the  side  of  the  mountmn  for  some  distance  above 
them.  Harvey  stopped  to  give  each  of  their  beasts  a  few  severe  blows 
of  his  whip,  that  drove  them  headlong  down  the  path  on  the  other 
;side  of  the  eminence,  and  tbeu  followed  his  example. 

The  pedler  entered  the  thicket  with  a  little  caution,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  rustling  or  breaking  the  branches  in  his  way.  There 
was  but  time  only  to  shelter  his  person  from  view,  when  a  diagoon 
led  up  the  ascent,  and,  on  reaching  the  hight,  he  cried  aloud— 

"  I  saw  one  of  their  horses  turning  the  hill  this  minute.'" 

"Drive  on — spur  forward,  my  lads,"  shouted  Mason;  "give  the 
Englishman  quarter,  hut  cut  down  the  pedler,  and  make  an  end  of 

Henry  felt  his  companion  gripe  his  arm  hard,  as  he  listened,  in  a 
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ginat,  tremor  to  this  cry,  wLicli  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  a. 
dozen  horsemen,  with  a  vigor  and  speed  that  showed  too  plainly  how 
littie  securii.y  their  over-tired  steeds  could  have  afforded  them. 

"Now,"  said  the  pedler,  rising  from  his  cover  to  reconnoitre,  and 
standing  for  a  moment  in  suspense,  "all  that  we  gmn  is  clear  gsun; 
for,  as  we  go  up,  they  go  down.     liet  us  be  stirring." 

"  But  will  they  not  follow  us,  and  surround  this  mountfun?"  said 
Henry,  rising,  aud  imitating  the  labored  but  i-apid  progress  of  his- 
companion;  "remember  they  have  foot  as  well  as  horse,  and  at  any 
rate  we  shall  starve  in  the  hills." 

"  Fear  nothing.  Captain  Wharton,"  returned  the  pedler,  with  con- 
fidence ;  "this  is  not  the  mountain  that  I  would  be  on,  but  necessity 
has  made  me  a  dexterous  pilot  among  these  hills.  I  will  lead  you^ 
where  no  man  will  dare  to  follow.  See,  the  sun  is  already  setting 
behind  the  tops  of  the  western  mountains,  and  it  will  be  two  hours  t»- 
the  rising  of  the  moon.  Who,  think  you,  will  follow  us  far,  on  ai 
November  night,  among  these  rocks  and  precipices  ?"  , 

"But,  listen  !"  exclaimed  Henry;  "the  drs^oons  arc  shouting  to 
each  other — they  miss  us  already." 

"  Come  to  the  point  of  this  rock,  and  you  may  see  them,"  saitfc 
Harvey,  composedly  setting  himself  down  to  rest.  "  Nay,  they  can^ 
see  UB — notice,  they  are  pointing  up  with  their  fingers.  There !  one 
has  tired  his  pistol,  but  the  distance  is  too  great  for  even  a  musket  tO' 
carry  upward." 

"They  will  pursue  us,"  cried  the  impatient  Henry;  "let  us  be 
moving  " 

"  They  will  not  think  of  such  a  thin^,"  returned  the  pedler,  picking, 
the  chickevfaerries  that  grew  on  the  thin  soil  where  he  sat,"  and  very 
deliberately  chewing  titeta,  leaves  and  all,  to  refresh  his  niontli. 
"What  progress  could  they  make  here,  in  (heir  boots  and  spurs,  with., 
their  long  swords,  or  even  pistols?  No,  no — they  may  go  back  and 
tui-n  out  the  foot ;  but  the  horse  pass  through  these  defiles,  wheit 
they  can  keep  the  saddle  with  fear  and  trembling.  Come,  follow  me,. 
Captain  Wharton  ;  we  have  a  troublesome  march  before  us,  but  I 
^vill  biing  you  where  none  will  think  of  venturing  this  night." 

So  saying,  tliey  both  arose,  and  were  soon  hid  from  view  amongst 
the  rocks  and  caverns  of  the  mountain. 


THE  KIDNAPPED  BOY. 

A  SHORT  lime  ago  a  respectably-dressed  man  walked  into  a  work- 
ing-jeweler's shop.  He  was  about  the  middle  age,  of  dark,  or 
rather  snn-bumt  complexion,  of  easy  manners,  and  of  a  gentlemanly 
appearance.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  was  engaged  in  transacting, 
'      '  ''i  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  attired  in  mourning ;  she  hadl 
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called  respecting  some  repairs  to  be  done  to  licr  walch,  which  was  on 
the  counter,  ana  the  subject  of  conversation  between  her  and  the 
jeweler.  The  strange  gentleman,  too  well-mannered  to  interrupt  tlie 
business,  amused  himself  by  examining  several  articles  in  the  shop  ; 
but  the  master,  aEter  requesting  the  lady  to  escuse  his  leaving  her 
for  a  moment,  accosted  the  stranger,  and  inquired  his  pleasure.  Tiie 
stranger  then  di-ew  from  his  bosom,  suspended  from  his  neck  by  a 
black  ribbon,  a  small  pooket-case,  which  he  opened,  and  took  there- 
from, an  ancient-looking  crimson-velvet  cushion  ;  this  cushion  might 
have  formed  a  model  for  Cupid's  heart ;  it  was,  moreover,  encased 
in  silver  filigree-work,  which  traced  the  outlines  of  several  similarly- 
shaped  hearts,  and  many  other  devices.  On  presenting  the  cushion  to 
the  jeweler,  the  stranger  observed,  that  although  Uie  article  appeared 
a  tnfle,  its  value  to  him  was  above  price,  and  that,  as  it  had  sustained 
a  slight  injury,  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  carefully  repaired.  The 
lady  in  black  had  not  seen  the  face  of  the  stranger,  but  when  the 
jeweler  left  her  to  wait  upon  him,  she  occupied  hei-self  with  looking 
at  the  b^outerie  in  a  glass-case  on  the  counter.  Wliile  the  gentleman 
was  addressing  the  jeweler,  he  held  out  the  cushion  in  bis  fingers, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  pass  it  from  his  hand,  the  lady  turned  round, 
and  instantly  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  cushion ;  she  seized  the  gen- 
tleman's arm,  her  whole  frame  trembling  from  agitation  ;  she  uttered 
a  shriek,  and  then  fell  lifeless  into  the  arms  ot  the  stranger.  She 
was  immediately  removed  into  an  adjoining  parior,  and  in  a  short 
time,  kindness  had  successfully  applied  the  required  restoratives. 
Now  followed  esclamations,  and  questions,  and  explanations,  in  rapid 
succession.  In  a  word,  a  mother  had  found  a  long-lost  son  !  The 
tale  is  brief.  . 

Some  five -and- thirty  years  i^o,  a  gentleman  and  lady,  with  two 
children,  a  boy  and  girl,  took  up  their  residence  in  a  small  village  in 
Monmouthshire  ;  the  spot  was  one  of  those  delightful  ones  for  which 
this  country  is  justly  celebrated  ;  the  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  water,  were  here  beheld  in  prospects  that  combined  the  soft  with 
the  picture,sque,  and  were  never  gazed  upon  but  with  pleasurable 
emotion.  The  income  of  this  couple  was  not'  large,  but  ample  for 
the  exigencies  of  comfort  and  even  elegance,  though  inadequate  to 
an  ostentatious  style  of  living.  The  gentleman  had  a  share  in  a 
mercantile  house  in  London,  in  which  concern  he  was  a  sleeping  part- 
ner ;  this  establishment  was  the  destination  he  intended  for  his  son. 
He  had  also  some  property  in  the  funds,  with  which  he  purposed  por- 
tioning off  his  daughter.  After  he  had  thus  provided  for  his  children, 
he  would  still  have  sufBcicncy  to  insure  to  himself  and  wife,  ease  and 
comfort  in  their  old  age.  The  daughter  was  now  seven  years  of  age, 
nfive,  and  the  parents  were  at  thattimeof  life  wher 


of  family  is  not  common.  Both  bw  and  girl  were  educated  by  the 
father,  whoso  chief  pursuits  were  of  a  literary  cast.  It  was  usual  for 
the  youngsters  to  have  a  lioliday  once  a  week,  when  they  either 
-went  to  spend  the  day  at  the  bouse  of  a  neighbor,  who  had  a  family 
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of  two  boys,  and  a  girl  of  a  similar  age,  or  their  playmates  came  and 
spent  the  day  with  tliem  at  their  fauier's  house.  It  happened  on 
one  occasion,  the  boy  made  one  of  those  weekly  visits  alone,  bis 
fiister  having,  from  some  cause  or  olJier,  been  detained  at  home. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  and  the  boy  left  his  friend's  house 
at  the  close  of  as  fine  an  autumnal  evening  as  ever  glowed  in  the 
western  heavens,  and  beautified  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  the  quiet 
loveliness  of  the  scene  was  a  faithless  harbinger  to  the  parents  of  the 
boy,  for  it  betokened,  not  the  sweet  serenity  of  a  contented  mind,  but 
the  wUd  fitfuhiess  of  despair — they  never  saw  their  boy  again  !  Dil- 
igent inquiries  in  every  comer  of  the  county,  the  searching  of  woods, 
the  dragging  of  ponds  and  a  river,  rewards  for  restoration,  and  pros- 
ecution for  detention:  in  fine,  all  that  parental  love  could  devise — 
and  what  will  it  not  devise  in  so  hapless  an  emergency? — was  put 
into  action  ;  but,  alas  !  without  success. 

Year  rolled  after  year,  but  no  tiding's  of  the  lost  child  ever  reached 
the  ears  of  the  fond  and  mouraing  parents.  The  father  was  observed 
always  to  carry  about  him  an  air  of  absti'action,  that  made  him 
appear  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  and  he  never  looked  upon  a 
cHld  but  his  eyes  were  seen  reading  (he  lineaments  of  its  face.  Ten 
years  after  the  fatal  event,  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
who  died  by  the  hand  of  that  fell  destroyer  of  youth  and  beauty — 
pulmonary  consumption.  This  second  shock  he  survived  but  a  few 
years  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  a  wife  who  had  developed  all  tliose 
virtues  of  her  sex  which  enable  a  woman,  albeit  of  keener  sensibil- 
ities, to  comfort  and  help  the  husband  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  of 
■sickness.  She  survived  him,  and  bore  her  bereavements  with  the 
meekness  of  a  phristian,  and  the  gentleness  of  a  woman ;  she  never 
afterwards  appeared  but  in  the  sable  habiliments  of  grief,  and  thus 
her  outward  person  harmonized  with  her  sorrowing  heart.  She 
lived  in  close  retirement,  and  seldom  went  beyond  tlie  boundaries  of  her 
wonted  walks,  for  they  wooed  her  into  a  musing  recollection  of  the 
infant  days  of  her  children.  Her  distant  friends  urged  her  to  for- 
sake Monmouthshire  forever,  for  their  hopes  were,  that  a  total  change 
■of  scene  would  produce  a  change  of  habits,  and  a  more  lively  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  But  no :  she  loved  to  linger  on  the  spot  sanctified  by 
her  endearments  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  she  fondly  indulged  a 
hope  that  her  boy  lived,  and  would  some  day  be  restored  to  her 
longing  arms.  Her  hope  was  attached  to  the  heart  by  one  of  those 
imperceptible  threads  which  the  mind  almost  unconsciously  weaves 
when  surrounded  by  desp^r ;  for  if  that  thread  were  visible,  it 
would  appear  frail  mdeed,  and  quite  unable  to  sustMU  the  slightest 
ishock ;  nevei-theless,  its  texture  is  of  that  elastic  tenacity  which, 
wliile  it  yields  to  the  severest  strain,  never  breaks,  but  recovers  its 
wonted  position,  and  retMns  its  firm  hold  on  the  heart,  until  death 
■severs  the  cord  that  life  could  not  break. 

But  the  boy,  now  the  man— hear  his  own  tale.  He  has  a  dim  recol- 
-^'iction  of  the   events   of  his  childhood.      He  well  remembers  the 
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evening  wlien  lie  was  returning  home  from  Ills  playmates ;  he 
remembers  walliing  along  with  a  man,  and  a  woman  in  a  red  cloak, 
and  that  when  he  cried,  he  was  threatened  to  have  his  head  cut  off  if 
he  did  not  keep  silent  and  go  along  quieUy,  as  he  would  not  be  hurt, 
for  he  was  being  taken  to  see  his  papa  aud  mamma,  who  had  gone  out 
visiting,  and  bad  sent  the  man  and  woman  for  him.  Some  such  nar- 
I'ative  is  vividly  impressed  on  his  I'emembrance,  and  has  ever  been 
floating  in  his  mind.  He  also  remembers  residing  for  several  months 
in  a  large  seaport  town,  but  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  from  the  lit- 
tle house  where  he  lived,  except  at  night,  and  then  only  in  company 
with  the  man  or  woman :  he  recollects  very  well  the  person  who  saw 
him  frequently  in  that  house,  because  he  was  very  kind  to  him,  and 
at  length  took  him  on  board  a  ship.  The  first  town  he  remembers 
abroad  was  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  where,  he  believes,  he  remained 
about  nine  years  with  the  person  who  took  him  out.  This  individual 
was  the  owner  of  a  large  store,  and  the  lad  was  employed  in  its  busi- 
ness. During  tbis  time  Ms  education  was  not  totally  neglected,  as 
his  patron  took  some  pleasure  in  improving  his  reading  and  writing. 
Having  frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  the  sea  service,  our  young 
hero  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant  captain,  whose  vessel  traded 
between  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
and  South  America.  In  this  vessel  he  remwned  eight  yeara,  and  had 
become  so  far  a  favorite  of  the  captain,  that  the  last  year  he  kept  his 
accounts,  acted  in  some  manner  as  his  secretaty,  and  was  rapidly 
adTancing  in  his  affections,  when  death  broke  the  cotmexion.  The 
captain  died  in  New  York.  He  now  thought  of  visiting  England,  but 
not  with  any  special  intention  of  seeking  his  parents,  as  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  person  who  took  him  to  Jamaica  that  he  jvas  an  orphan, 
but  had  been  taken  care  of  in  early  infancy  by  the  benevolence  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  sea  to  get  a  liveli- 
hood as  he  best  eould.  However,  as  he  could  not  readily  obtain  a 
suitable  situation  on  board  a  British  vessej,  for  which,  moreover,  he 
was  not  vei-y  anxious,  as  the  times  had  been,  and  were  likely  to  con- 
tinue, very  troublous,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  a  merchant's  office 
in  Wew  York,  where  he  began  at  a  very  subordinate  post  Being  of 
temperate  and  persevering  habits,  he  became  in  five  y 
ponding  clerk.     He  was  rising  high  in  the  scale  of    d  m    t 

when  one  of  his  brother  clerks  married  a  daughter  of  th  It 

and  was  immediately  taken  into  partnership.     His  el      t  d 

the  new  partner  to  assume  consequential  airs,  which  d  mfit  d  th 
peace  of  the  establishment,  and  ended  in  our  hero's  p  t  f  m 
the  house.     He  afterward  filled  another  responsible  s  t     t  N  w 

York,  when,  after  two  years'  service,  he  accepted  a  1        t         ff'     to 
superintend  a  merchant's  office  in  New  Orleans,  and      b     }       tl    h 
became  a  partner  in  the  concern,  and  accumulated  a  m  d      t    t    t 
For  these  last  ten  years  he  had  had  a  growing  desire  t^        t  E  gl     d 
and  at  length  be  resolved  on  its  gratification.     About  tl  m     th 

ago  he  landed  in  Liverpool;  aod  after  sojourning  in   h  t  t  w        d 
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London,  some  six  weeks,  he  visited  Bristol.  From  th.e  appearance  of 
some  of  the  public  buildings  ia  Bristol,  particularly  the  Exchange,  he 
was  convinced  that  Bristol  was  the  port  whence  he  sailed  from  Eng- 
land. After  spending  a  fortnight  at  Clifton,  Ite  determined  on  return- 
ing to  Liverpool,  ilirougli  SoufJi  Wales,  by  way  of  Monmouthshire ; 
and  it  was  in  this  county  that  accident  threw  hiia  in  the  path  of  his 
mother.  The  recognition  has  been  described ;  but  the  history  of  the 
means,  namely,  the  cushion,  remains  to  be  told. 
'  When  the  hapless  boy  was  kidnapped  from  his  home,  he  had  the 
cushion-ease  in  his  pocket ;  be  knew  it  was  dearly  prized  by  his  mother, 
and  he  had  often  heard  her  say  it  had  been  given  to  her  by  his  grand- 
mother. In  the  silver  filigree-work  that  enclosed  the  cushion,  was 
traced  in  a  circle  the  Christian  name  of  his  grandmother,  and  the 
words,  "  Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  The  boy  managed  to 
preserve  the  cushion,  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  his  affection  for 
the  relic  became  stronger.  This  little  memento  of  the  days  of  his 
childhood  perhaps  served  to  fix  the  remembrancft  of  them  more  firmly 
in  his  mind.  Of  late  years  he  wore  it  in  his  bosom,  suspended  from 
his  neck  by  a  black  ribbon.  On  ascending  the  steps  of  the  far-famed 
Wind  Cliff,  his  foot  slipped,  lie  fell  against  one  of  the  stone  steps,  and 
damaged  the  filigree  that  encased  the  cushion. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  first  town  in  his  route,  he  hastened  to  the 
shop  of  a  working- jeweler.  The  reader  already  knows  the  sequel ; 
his  mother  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  relic,  read  her  mother's  name,  and 
the  never-forgotten  words,  "  Keep  this  in  remembrance  of  me."  She 
felt  Bfi  none  but  mothers  can  feel,  hut  as  no  mortal  can  describe ;  and 
the  evening  of  her  old  age  will  be  smoothed  by  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions of  a  beloved  but  long-lost  son. 


JERRY  GUTTRIDGE. 


"What  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  Mr.  Guttridge?"  said  the  wife 
of  Jerry  Guttridge  in  a  sad,  desponding  tone,  as  her  husband  came 
into  the  log  hovel  fi'om  a  neighboring  grog-shop  about  twelve  o'clock 
on  a  hot  July  day. 

"  Oh,  pick  up  something,"  said  Jerry ;  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
be  spry  and  get  it  ready,  for  I'm  hungry  now,  and  I  want  to  go  back 
to  the  shop  ;  for  Sam  WiJlard  and  Sath  Harmon  ai'e  coming  over  by- 
an'-hy  to  swap  horses,  and  they'll  want  me  to  ride  'em.  Come,  sdr 
round  :  I  can't  wait," 

"  We  haven't  got  any  thing  at  all  in  the  house  to  eat,"  said  Mrs. 
Qnttridge.     "  What  shall  I  get  1" 

"  Well,  cool^  something,"  said  Jerry ;  "  no  matter  what  it  is." 
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"  But,  Mr,  Gutu-idge,  we  liaveii't  got  the  least  thiug  in  the  house 
to  cook." 

"  Well,  well,  pick  up  something,"  said  Jerry  rather  snappishly,  "  for 
I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"  I  can't  make  victuals  out  of  nothing,"  said  the  wife :  "  if  you'll 
only  bring  any  thing  in  the  world  into  the  house  to  cook,  I'll  cook  it. 
But  I  tell  you  we  haven't  got  a  mouthful  of  meat  in  the  house,  nor  a 
mouthful  of  bread,  nor  a  speck  of  meal  ;  and  the  last  potatoes  we  had 
in  the  house  we  at«  for  breakfast ;  and  you  know  we  didn't  have  more 
than  half  enough  for  breakfast  neither." 

"Well,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  forenoon,"  s^d  Jerry, 
"that  you  haven't  picked  up  something?  Why  didn't  you  go  over 
to  Mr.  Whitman's  and  borrow  some  meal  ?" 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  Quttjidge,  *' we've  bon'owed  meal  there  three 
times  that  isn't  returned  yet ;  and  Iwas  ashamed  to  go  again  till  that 
was  paid.  And  besides,  the  baby  's  cried  so,  I've  had  to  'tend  him 
the  whole  forenoon,  and  couldn't  go  out." 

"Then  you  a'n't  a-goin'  to  give  us  any  dinner,  are  you?"  said 
Jerry  with  a  reproachful  tone  and  look.  "  I  pity  the  man  that  has  a 
helpless,  shiftless  wife ;  he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  What's  become 
of  that  fish  I  brought  in  yesterday  ?'* 

"Why,  Mr.  Guttridge,"  said  his  wife  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "you 
and  the  children  ate  tiiat  fish  for  your  supper  last  eight.  I  never 
lasted  a  morsel  of  it,  and  haven't  tasted  any  thing  but  potatoes  these 
two  days ;  and  I'm  so  faint  now,  I  can  hardly  stand." 

"  Always  a-gi-umb!in',"  said  Jerry ;  "  I  can't  never  come  into  the 
house  but  what  I  must  hear  a  fuss  aboiit  something  or  other.  What's 
this  boy  snivelling  about  1"  he  continued,  turning  to  little  Bobby,  liis 
oldest  boy — a  little  ragged,  dirty-faced,  sickly-looking  thing,  about  sis 
years'  old — at  the  same  lime  giving  the  child  a  box  on  the  ear,  which 
laid  him  at  his  length  on  the  floor.  "Now  get  up  I"  said  JeiTy,  "  or 
I'll  learo  you  to  be  crying  about  all  day  for  nothing." 

The  tears  rolled  afresh  down  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Guttridge ;  she 
sighed  heavily  as  she  rmsed  the  child  from  the  floor,  and  seated  hira 
on  a  bench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

"  What  is  Bob  crying  about  V  said  Jerry  fretfully. 
"Why,  Mr.  Guttridge,"  said  his  wife,  sinking  upon  the  bench 
beside  her  little  boy,  and  wiping  his  tears  with  her  apron,  "  the  poor 
child  has  been  crying  for  a  piece  of  bread  these  two  hours.  He's 
ate  nothin'  fo-day  but  one  potato,  and  I  s'pose  the  poor  thmg  is  half- 
starved." 

At  this  moment  their  neighbor,  Mr.  Nat.  Frier,  a  substantial 
farmer,  a  worthy  man,  made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  and  as  it  was 
wide  open,  he  walked  in  and  took  a  seat.  .  He  knew  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  Guttridge's  family,  and  had  often  relieved  their  distresses. 
His  visit  at  the  present  time  was  partly  an  errand  of  charity  ;  for, 
being  in  want  of  some  extra  labor  in  his  haying-field  that  afternoon, 
and  knowing  that  Jen-v  was  doing  nothing,  while  his  family  was 
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stai-ving,  he  thouglit  he  would  endeavor  to  get  liim  to  woi'l;  for  him, 
and  pay  him  in  provisions. 

Jerry  seated  himself  rather  sullenly  on  a  broken-b acted  chwr,  the 
only  sound  one  in  the  house  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Frier,  toward 
whom  he  cast  sundry  gruff  looks  and  surly  glances.  The  truth  was, 
Jerry  bad  not  received  the  visits  of  his  neighbors  of  late  years  with 
a  very  gracious  weleome.  He  regarded  them  rather  as  spies,  who 
came  to  search  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  than  as  neighborly  vis- 
itors calling  to  exchange  friendly  salutaljona.  He  said  not  a  word ; 
and  the  first  address  of  Mr.  Frier  was  to  little  Bobby. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  little  Bobby  ?"  said  he  in  a  gentle  tone  ; 
"  come,  my  little  fellow,  come  here  and  tell  me  what's  the  matter." 

"  Go,  run,  Bobby  ;  go  and  see  Mr.  Frier,"  said  the  mother,  sUghtly 
pushing  him  forward  with  her  liand. 

The  boy,  with  one  finger  in  his  mouth,  and  the  tears  still  rolling  over 
his  dirty  face,  edged  along  sideways  up  to  Mr.  Frier,  who  took  him  in 
his  lap,  and  asked  him  again  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  want  a  piece  of  bread !"  said  Bobby. 

"And  wont  your  mother  give  you  some  ?"  said  Mr.  Frier  tenderly. 

"Slie  han't  got  none,"  replied  Bobby;  "nor  'taters  too."  Mrs. 
Guttridge's  tears  told  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  worthy  fai'mer  knew 
they  were  entirely  out  of  provisions  again,  and  ie  forbore  to  ask  any 
further  quealioos,  but  told  Bobby  if  he  would  go  over  to  his  house  he 
would  give  him  something  to  eat.  Then  turning  to  Jeny,  said  he, 
"  Neighbor  Quttridge,  I've  got  four  tons  of  hay  down,  that  needs  to 
go  in  this  afternoon,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  should  have  rain  to-morrow, 
and  I've  come  over  to  see  if  I  can  get  you  to  go  and  help  me.  If 
you'll  go  this  afternoon  and  assist  me  to  get  it  in,  I'll  give  you  a 
bushel  of  meal,  or  a  half-bushel  of  meal  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
and  two  pounds  of  pork." 

"  I  can't  go,"  said  Jerry  ;  "  I've  got  something  else  to  do." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Frier,  if  you've  got  any  thing  else  to  do  that 
will  be  more  profitable,  I'm  glad  of  it,  for  there's  enough  hands  that 
I  can  get ;  only  I  thought  you  might  like  to  go,  bein'  you  was  scant 
of  provisions." 

"Do,  pray  go,  Mr.  Quttridge!"  said  his  wife  with  a  beseeching 
look  ;  "  for  you  are  only  going  over  to  the  shop  to  ride  them  horses, 
and  that  woiit  do  no  good ;  you'll  only  spend  all  the  afternoon  for 
nothing,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  go  to  bed  without  our  supper  again. 
Do,  pray  go,  Mr.  Guttridge  ;  do  !" 

"I  wish  you  would  hold  your  everiasling  clack!"  saidJerry;  "you 
are  always  full  of  complainings.  It's  got  to  be  a  fine  time  of  day  if  the 
women  are  a-goin'  to  rule  the  roast.  I  slial/  go  over  and  ride  them 
horses,  and  it's  no  business  to  you  nor  nobody  else ;  and  if  you're 
too  lazy  to  get  your  own  supper,  you  may  go  without  it ;  that's  all 
I've  got  to  say." 

With  that  he  aimed  for  the  door,  when  Mr.  Frier  addressed  him  as 
follows  : — ' '  Now  I  must  say,  neighbor  Guttridge,  if  you  are  going  to 
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spend  the  afternoon  over  at  the  shop,  to  ride  horses  for  them  jockeys 
and  leave  your  family  without  provisions,  wlien  yo«  have  a  good 
chance  to  'arn  enough  this  afternoon  to  last  them  nigh  ahout  a 
week,  I  must  say,  neighbor  Guttridge,  that  I  think  you  are  not  in  the 
■way  of  your  duty." 

tJpojx  this  Jerry  whirled  round,  and  looked  Mr.  Frier  full  in  the 
face,  and  grinning  horrihly,  he  said,  "  You  old,  meddling  vagabond  !  , 
who  made  ymi  a  msister  over  me,  to  be  telling  me  what's  my  duty  ? 
You  had  better  go  home  and  take  care  of  your  own  children,  and  let 
your  neighbors'  alone !" 

Mr.  Frier  sat  and  looked  Jerry  calmly  in  the  face  without  uttering 
a  syllable ;  while  he,  having  blown  his  blast,  marched  out  of  doors, 
and  steered  directly  for  the  grog-shop,  leaving  his  wife  to  "  pick  iip 
something"  if  she  could,  to  keep  herself  and  children  from  absolute 
starvation. 

Mr.  Frier  was  a  benevolent  man,  and  a  Christian,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  he  always  sought  to  relieve  distress  wherever  he 
found  it.  He  was  endowed,  too,  with  a  good  share  of  plain,  common 
sense,  and  knew  something  of  human  nature ;  and  as  lie  was  well 
aware  that  Mrs.  Guttridge  really  loved  her  husband,  notwithstanding 
his  idle  habits  and  cold,  brutal,  treatment  to  his  family,  he  forbore  t»> 
remark  upon  the  scene  which  had  just  passed  ;  but  telling  the  afilLcted 
woman  he  would  send  her  something  to  eat,  he  took  little  Bobby  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  home.  A  plate  of  victuals  was  set  before  the 
child,  who  devoured  it  Tvith  a  greedmess  that  was  piteous  to  behold. 

"Poorcre'tur'"  said  Mis  Frier,  "wli>,  he's  half-starved!  Betsy, 
bring  him  a  dish  of  biead  and  milk,  that  'will  sit  the  best  on  his 
poor,  empty,  starved  stomach  ' 

Betsy  ran  and  brought  the  bowl  of  milk,  and  little  Bobby's  hand 
soon  began  to  move  tiom  the  dish  to  hi*  mouth  witli  a  motion  as 
steady  and  rapid  as  the  pendulum  ot  a  clock.  The  whole  family 
stood  and  looked  on  with  pity  and  surprise  until  he  had  finished  his- 
meal,  or  rather  until  he  had  eaten  as  much  as  they  dared  allow  him 
to  eat  at  once ;  lor  although  he  had  devoured  a  large  plate  of  meat 
and  vegetables,  and  two  dishes  of  bread  and  milk,  his  appetite  seemed 
as  ravenous  as  when  he  fiiat  begin 

While  Bobby  had  been  eating,  Mr  Frier  had  been  relating  to  his. 
family  the  events  which  had  occuiied  at  Guttridge's  house,  and  the 
starving  condition  ot  the  inmates ,  and  it  was  at  once  agreed  that 
sotneihing  should  be  sent  over  immediately ;  for  they  all  said,  "  Mrs. 
Guttridge  was  a  clever  woman,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  she  should 
be  left  to  suffer  so." 

Accordingly  a  basket  was  filled  with  bread,  a  jug  of  milk,  and  some 
meat  and  vegetables,  ready  cooked,  which  had  been  left  from  their 
dinner ;  and  Betsy  ran  and  brought  a  pie,  made  from  their  last  year's 
pumpkins,  and  asked  her  mother  if  she  might  not  put  that  in,  "so 
that  the  poor  starving  ere'turs  might  have  a  Uttle  taste  of  something 
that  was  good  ?" 
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"Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  put  in  a.  bit  of  theese  with  ifc.  I 
don't  think  we  shall  be  any  the  poorer  for  it;  for  'he  that  giveth  to 
the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Frier ;  "  and  I  guess  you  may  as  well  put  in 
a  little  dried  pumpkin  ;  she  can  stew  it  up  for  the  little  ones,  and  it'll 
be  good  for  'em.  We've  got  a  plenty  of  green  stuff  a-growin'  to  last 
till  pumpkins  come  agaiii."  So  a  quantity  of  dried  pumpkins  was 
also  packed  into  the  basket,  and  the  pie  laid  on  the  top,  and  George 
was  despatched,  ia  company  with  Jittle  Bobby,  to  cai'ry  it  over. 

Mr.  Irier'a  benevolent  feelings  had  become  bighly  excited.  He 
forgot  his  four  tons  of  hay,  and  sat  down  (o  consult  with  his  wife 
about  what  could  be  done  for  the  Guttridge  family.  Something  must 
be  done  soon  ;  he  was  not  able  to  support  them  all  the  time ;  and  if 
they  were  left  alone  much  longer  they  would  starve.  He  told  his  wife 
he  "  liad  a  good  mind  to  go  and  enter  a  complaint  ag'in'  Jerry,  for  a 
lazy,  idle  person,  that  didn't  provide  for  his  family.  The  court  sits  at 
Saco  to-morrow ;  and  don't  you  think,  wife,  I  had  better  go  and 

His  wife  thought  he  bad  better  go  over  first  and  talk  with  Mrs. 
Guttridge  about  it ;  and  if  she  was  willing,  he  had  better  do  it.  Mr. 
Frier  said  "he  could  go  over  and  talk  with  her,  but  he  didn't 
think  it  would  he  of  the  least  use,  for  she  loved  Jerry,  ugly  as  he  was, 
smd  he  did  n't  believe  she  would  be  wilUng  to  have  him  punished  by 
the  court." 

However,  after  due  consultation,  he  concluded  to  go  over  and  have 
a  talk  with  Mrs,  Guttridge  about  the  matter.  Accordingly,  he  took 
his  hat  and  walked  over.  He  found  the  door  open,  as  usual,  and 
walked  in  without  ceremony.  Here  he  beheld  the  wbole  family, 
including  Jerry  himself,  seated  at  their  little  pine-table,  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  basket  of  provisions  which  he  bad  just  before  sent  them. 
He  observed  the  pie  had  been  cut  into  two  pieces,  and  one  half  of  it, 
and  he  thought  rather  the  largest  half,  was  laid  on  Jerry's  plate,  the 
rest  being  cut  up  into  small  bits,  and  divided  among  the  children. 
Mrs.  Guttridge  had  reserved  none  to  herself,  except  a  small  spoonful 
of  the  soft  part,  with  which  she  was  trying  to  feed  ilie  baby.  Tlie 
other  eatables  seemed  to  be  distributed  very  much  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mr.  Frier  was  a  eool,  considerate  man,  whose  passions  were  always 
under  the  most  perfect  control;  but  be  always  confessed,  for  years 
afterward,  "that  for  a  minute  or  two  he  thought  he  felt  a  little 
something  like  anger  rising  up  in  his  stomach  !" 

He  sat  and  looked  on  until  they  had  finished  their  meal,  and  Jerry 
had  eaten  bread  and  meat  and  vegetables  enough  for  two  common 
men's  dinuers,  and  swallowed  his  half  of  the  pie,  and  a  large  slice  of 
cheese,  by  way  of  dessert;  and  then  rose,  took  his  hat,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  marched  deliberately  out  of  the  house,  directing  his 
course  again  to  the  grog-shop. 

Mr.  Frier  now  broached  the  subject  of  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Guttridge. 
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He  told  her  the  neighbors  could  not  afford  to  support  her  family  miieh 
longer,  and  unless  her  husband  went  to  work,  he  didn't  see  but  they 
would  have  to  starve. 

Mrs.  Guttridge  began  to  cry.  She  said  "she  didn't  know  what 
they  should  do  :  she  had  talked  as  long  as  talking  would  do  any  good, 
but  somehow,  Mr.  Guttridge  didn't  seem  to  love  to  work.  She 
believed  it  wasn't  his  natur'  to  work." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Guttridge,  do  you  bolieye  tlie  scriptures?"  said  Mr. 
Frier,  solemnly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  do,"  said  Mi-s.  Guttridge ;  "  I  believe  ali  there  is  in 
the  Bible." 

"And  don't  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Frier,  "the  Bible  says,  'He  that 
■will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat  ?'  " 

"I  know  there's  something  in  the  Bible  like  that,"  said  Mrs. 
,   Guttiidge,  with  a  very  serious  look. 

Mr.  Frier  now  represented  to  Mre.  Guttridge  the  impropriety  of  her 
husband's  behavior — cruel  towards  Ler  and  her  family,  aod  unjust 
towai'ds  her  neighbors.  In  short,  tliough  somewhat  gainst  lier  will, 
he  reconciled  her  to  a  plan  he  had  in  view  for  bringing  Jerry  to  his 
senses ;  namely,  that  of  suing  him  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Frier  returned  home,  but  the  afternoon  was  so  far  spent,  that 
he  postponed  his  visit  to  the  court  till  next  morning.  Accordingly, 
ne^t  day,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  he  wended  his  way  to  court, 
to  appear  before  the  grand  jury. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Frier,  what  do  yow  want  ?"  asked  the  foreman,  as  the. 
complainant  entered  the  room. 

"  I  eome  to  complain  of  Jerry  Guttridge  to  the  grand  Jury,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Frier,  taking  off  his  hat 

"Why,  what  has  Jerry  Guttridge  done?"  said  the  foreman.  "I 
didn't  think  he  had  life  enough  to  do  any  thing  worth  complaining  of 
to  the  grand  jury." 

"It's  because  he  hasn't  got  life  enough  to  do  any  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Frier,  "that  I've  come  to  complain  of  him.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Fore- 
man, he's  a  lazy,  idle  fellow,  and  wont  work,  nor  provide  nothing  for 
his  family  to  eat ;  and  they've  been  half-starving  this  long  time  ;  and 
the  neighbors  have  had  to  keep  sending  in  something  alJ  the  time  to 
keep  them  alive." 

"But,"  sfud  the  foreman,  "JeiTy's  a  peaceable  kind  of  a  chap,  Mr 
Frier ;  has  any  body  ever  talked  to  him  about  it  in  a  neighborly  way, 
and  advised  him  to  do  differently  ?  And  may-be  he  has  no  chance 
CO  work  whej'O  he  could  get  any  thing  for  it  ?" 

"  I'm  son-y  to  say,"  replied  Mr.  Frier,  "  that  he's  been  talked  to  a 
good  deal,  and  it  don't  do  no  good ;  and  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  to 
work  for  me  yesterday  afternoon,  and  offered  to  give  him  victuals 
enough  to  last  his  family  almost  a  week  ;  but  I  couldn't  get  him  to  ; 
and  he  went  off  to  the  grog-shop  to  see  some  jockeys  swap  holies. 
And  when  I  told  him  calmly  I  didn't  think  he  was  in  the  way  of  his 
duty,  he  flew  in  a  passion,  and  called  me  an  old  meddling  vagabond  !" 
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"  Abominable !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  jury.  "Who  ever  beard 
of  such  outrageous  conduct  1" 

"  What  H,  wretch  !"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Wei!,"  said  tlie  foreman,  "  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Jerry 
certainly  deserves  to  be  indicted,  if  any  body  in  tliis  world  ever  did." 

Accordingly  the  indictment  was  drawn  up,  a  waiTant  was  issued, 
and  the  next  day  Jerry  was  brought  before  flie  court  to  answer  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  Lim.  Mrs.  Sally  Guttridge  and  Mr.  Nat, 
Frier  were  summoned  as  witnesses.  When  the  honorable  coiirt  was 
ready  to  heaj  the  case,  the  clerk  eailed  Jerry  Guttridge,  and  bade 
him  hearken  to  an  indictment  found  against  him  by  the  grand  inquest 
for  tlie  district  of  Miuue,  now  sitting  at  Saco,  in  the  words  following ; 
namely  : — "  We  present  Jerry  Gut&idge  for  an  idle  person,  and  not 
providing  for  his  family  ;  wid  giving  reproachful  language  to  Mr.  Nat. 
Frier,  wnen  he  reproved  him  for  Lis  idleness." 

"Jerry  Guttridge,  what  say  you  to  this  indictment?  Are  you 
guilty  thereof,  or  not  gnilty  ?" 

"  Not  guilty,"  said  Jeny ;  "  and  here's  my  wife  can  tell  vow  the 
same  any  day.     Sally,  haven't  I  always  provided  for  my  family  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs,  Gutljidge  ;  "I  don't  know  but  you  have 
as  well  as " 

"Stop,  stop !"  said  the  judge,  looking  down  over  the  fop  of  his 
spectacles  at  the  witness;  ".'stop,  Mrs.  Guttridge;  you  must  not 
answer  questions  until  you  have  been  sworn." 
,  The  coui't  tiien  directed  the  clerk  to  swear  tie  witnesses ;  wliere- 
upon  be  called  Nat,  Frier  and  Sally  Guttridge  to  step  forward  and 
hold  up  tleir  rigfat-haods.  Mr.  Frier  advanced  with  a  ready,  honest 
air,  and  held  up  his  hand.  Mrs.  Ghittridge  lingered  a  little  behind ; 
but  when  at  last  she  faltered  along,  with  feeble  and  hesitating  step, 
and  held  up  her  thin,  toemhling  hand,  and  raised  her  pale  blue  eyes, 
half  swimming  in  tears,  towards  the  court,  and  exhibited  her  care- 
worn features,  which,  though  sun-burnt,  were  pale  and  sickly,  the 
judge  had  in  bis  own  mind  more  than  half  decided  the  case  against 
Jerry.  The  wilnesses  having  been  sworn,  Mrs.  Guttridge  was  called 
to  the  stand. 

"Now,  Mi-s.  Guttridge,"  said  the  judge,  "you  ara  not  obliged  to 
testify  against  your  husband  any  thing  more  than  you  choose ;  your 
testimony  must  be  voluntary.  The  court  will  ask  you  questions 
touching  the  case,  aud  you  caa  answer  them  or  hot,  as  you  may 
ihink  best.  And  in  the  first  place,  I  will  ask  you  whether  your  hus- 
band neglects  to  provide  for  tho  necessary  wants  of  his  family  ;  and 
whetlier  you  do,  or  do  not,  have  comfortabie  food  and  clofhmg  for 
yourself  and  children?" 

"Well,  we  go  pretty  hungiy  a  good  deal  of  the  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Guttridge,  tremblmg ;  "  but  I  don't  know  hut  Mr.  Guttridge  does  the 
best  he  can  about  it.  There  don't  seem  to  be  any  victuals  tliat  he  can 
get  a  good  deal  of  the  time." 

"Well,  is  he,  or  is  he  not,  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  time  idly. 
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when  lie  might  be  at  work,  and  earning;  something  for  his  family  to 
live  upon  ?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  replied  the  witBess,  "  Mr.  Guttridge  don't  work 
much ;  but  I  don't  know  as  he  can  help  it :  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  his 
natur'  to  work.  Somehow  be  don't  seem  to  be  made  like  other  folks ; 
for  if  he  tries  ever  so  much,  he  can't  never  work  but  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time;  tlie  natur'  don't  seem  to  be  in  him." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  judge,  casting  a  dignified  ajid  judicial 
glance  at  the  culprit,  who  stood  with  mouth  wide  open  and  eyes  fised 
on  the  court  with  aa  intentness  that  showed  he  began  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  matter — "  well,  well,  perhaps  the  court  will  be  able  to 
j)tU  the  natuv'  in  him." 

Mrs.  Guttridge  was  directed  to  step  aside,  and  Mr.  Nat.  Frier  was 
called  to  the  stand.  His  testimony  was  very  mueli  to  the  point — 
clear  and  conclusive.  But  as  tlie  reader  is  already  in  possession  of 
the  substance  of  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recauitulate  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  judge  ret^ned  a  dignified  selJ-possession,  and  settling 
back  in  his  chair,  said  the  case  was  clearly  made  out ;  Jerry  Guttridge 
was  unC[uestioiiably  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  agMnst  him. 

The  court,  out  of  delicacy  towards  the  feelings  of  bis  ivife,  refrained 
from  pronoancing  sentence  until  she  had  retired,  which  she  did  on  an 
intimation  being  given  her  that  the  case  was  closed,  and  she  could 
return  home.  Jerry  was  then  called,  and  ordered  to  hearken  to  hia 
sentence,  as  the  court  had  recorded  it. 

Jerry  stood  up  and'  faced  the  court  with  fixed  eyes  and  gaping 
mouth,  and  the  clerk  repeated  as  follows  :  "  Jeiiy  Guttridge  !  you 
having  been  found  guilty  of  being  an  idle  and  lazy  person,  and  not 
provi(Sng  for  your  family,  and  ^vlng  reproachful  language  to  Mr. 
Nat.  Frier,  when  he  reproved  you  for  your  idleness,  the  court  orders 
that  you  receive  twenty  smart  lashes  with  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  upon 
your'naked  back,  and  that  this  sentence  be  executed  forthwith  by  the 
constables,  at  the  whipping-post  in  the  yard  adjoining  tlie  coui-t- 
house." 

Jeny  dropped  bis  head,  and  his  face  assumed  divers  deep  colors, 
sometimes  red  and  som  times  shading  upon  the  blue.  He  tried  to 
glance  lound  upi  n  fl  e  assembled  multitude,  but  his  look  was  very 
sheepish  a  d  u  able  to  stand  the  gaze  of  the  hundreds  of  eyes 
that  we  e  tu  i  ed  iij  o"  ^™'  ^^  settied  back  on  a  bench,  leant  his 
bead  on  1  s  band  and  looked  steadily  upon  the  floor.  The  constables 
having  1  een  d  ecto^l  by  the  court  to  proceed  forthwith  to  execute  the 
sentence  they  led  1  n  out  into  the  yard,  put  his  arms  round  the 
whipping  post  d  t  ed  his  hands  together.  He  submitted  witliout 
resistance  but  vl  en  ti  ey  commenced  tying  his  hands  round  the  post, 
he  began  to  crj  and  beg  and  promise  better  feshions,  if  they  would 
only  let  1  m  go  tl  s  t  ne  But  the  constables  told  him  it  was  too  late 
now  ;  the  sentence  of  the  court  bad  been  passed,  and  the  punishment 
must  be  inflicted.  The  whole  throng  of  spectators  had  issued  from 
the  court-house,  and  stood  ronad  in  a  large  ring,  to  see  the  sentence 
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enforced.  The  judge  himself  had  stepped  to  a  side  window,  whicii 
aommanded  a  view  of  the  yai'd,  and  stood  peering  solemnly  tliroiigh 
his  spectacles,  to  see  that  tlie  ceremony  was  duly  performed.  All 
things  being  in  readiness,  the  stoutest  constable  took  the  oat-o'-nine 
tails  and  brought  them  heavily  across  the  naked  back  of  the  victim. 
At  every  blow,  Jerry  jumped  and  screamed,  so  that  be  might  have 
been  board  well-nigh  a  mile.  "When  the  twenty  blows  were  counted, 
and  tlie  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was  loosed  from  his  confinemem., 
and  told  that  he  might  go.  He  put  on  his  garments  with  a  snllen 
but  subdued  air,  and  without  stopping  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  court, 
or  even  to  bid  any  one  good-by,  he  made  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could, 

Mrs,  Guttridge  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  kind  and  piteous  look, 
and  asked  him  if  they  had  hurt  hira.  He  made  no  reply,  but  pushed 
along  info  the  house.  There  he  found  the  table  set,  and  well  supplied 
for  Snner  ;  for  Mrs.  Guttridge,  partly  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Frier,  and  partly  from  her  own  exertions,  had  managed  to  ''pick  up 
something,"  that  served  to  make  quii«  a  comfortable  meal.  Jerry  ate 
his  dinner  in  silence,  but  his  wife  thought  he  manifested  more  tender- 
ness and  less  selfishness  than  she  had  known  him  to  exhibit  for  years; 
for  instead  of  appropriating  the  most  and  tie  best  of  the  food  to  him- 
self, he  several  times  placed  fair  proportions  of  it  upon  the  plates  of 
Ms  wife  and  each  of  the  children. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew  from  the  grass, 
whoever  passed  the  haying  field  of  Mr.  !Nat,  Frier,  might  have  beheld 
Jerry  Guttridge  busily  at  work,  shaking  out  the  wet  hay  to  the  sun ; 
and  for  a  month  afterward,  the  passer-by  might  have  seen  him,  every 
day,  early  and  late,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  fields,  a  perfect  pattern 
of  industry. 

A  change  soon  became  perceptible  in  the  condition  and  circmn- 
stances  of  his  family.  His  house  began  to  wear  more  of  an  air  of 
comfort  outside  and  in.  Hia  wife  improved  in  health  and  spirits; 
and  little  Bobby  became  a  fat,  hearty  boy,  and  grew  like  a  pumpkin. 
And  years  afterward,  Mrs.  Guttridge  was  heard  to  say,  that  "  some- 
how,  ever  ance  that  trial,  Mr.  Guttridge's  nature  seemed  to  be  entirely 


ABBY'S  YEAR  IN  LOWELL. 


"  Mr.  Atkiss,  I  say  !  Husband,  why  can't  yoxi  speak  ?  Do  you 
hear  what  Ahby  says  t " 

"  Any  thing  worth  hearing  ?  "  was  the  responsive  question  of  Mr. 
Atkins ;  and  he  laid  down  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  and  peered 
over  his  spectacles  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  that  an  event  so 
uncommon  deserved  particular  attention. 
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"  Wliy,  she  says  that  she  means  to  go  to  Lowell  and  work  in  the 
factory." 

"Well,  wife,  let  her  go;"  and  Mr,  Attins  took  up  the  Patriot 
again. 

"But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  spare  her;  tlie  spring  cleaning 
is  not  done,  nor  the  soap  made,  nor  the  boys'  summer-clothes; 
and  you  say  that  you  intend  to  board  your  own  '  men-follcs,'  and 
keep  two  more  cows  than  you  did  last  year;  and  Charley  can 
scarcely  go   alone.     I   do   not  see   how  I   can  get  along  without 

■  "But  you  say  she  does  not  assist  you  any  about  the  house." 

"Well,  husband,  she  migJd." 

"Yes,  she  ihight  do  a.  great  many  things  which  she  does  not 
think  of  doing ;  and  as  I  do  not  see  that  she  means  to  be  useful  here, 
we  will  let  her  go  to  the  factory." 

"Father!  are  you  iu  earnest?  May  I  go  to  Lowell?"  said  Abby; 
and  she  raised  her  bright,  black  eyes  to  her  father's  with  a  look  of 
exquisite  delight. 

"Yes,  Abby,  if  you  will  promise  me  one  thing  ;  and  that  is,  that 
you  will  stay  a  whole  year  without  visiting  us,  excepting  in  case  of 
fiiclmess,  and  that  you  will  stay  but  one  year." 

"  I  will  promise  any  thing,  father,  if  you  will  only  let  me  go ;  for  I 
thought  you  would  say  that  I  had  better  stay  at  home  and  pick 
rocks,  and  weed  the  garden,  and  drop  com,  and  rake  hay ;  and  I 
do  not  want  to  do  such  work  any  longer.  May  I  go  with  die  Slater 
girls  next  Tuesday,  for  that  is  the  day  they  have  set  for  their 
return  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Abby,  if  you  will  remember  that  you  are  to  stay  a  year, 
and  only  oue  year." 

Abby  retired  to  rest  that  night  with  a  heart  fluttering  witli  pleasure ; 
for  ever  since  the  visit  of  the  Slater  ^rls,  with  new  silk  dresses,  and 
Havarino  bonnets  tiimmed  with  flowers,  and  lace  veils,  and  gauze 
handkerchiefs,  her  head  had  been  filled  with  visions  of  fine  clothes ; 
and  she  thought  if  she  could  only  go  where  she  could  dress  like 
them,  she  should  be  completely  happy.  She  was  naturally  very 
fond  of  dress,  and  oilen,  while  a  little  girl,  had  she  sat  on  the  grass- 
bank  by  the  roadside  watching  the  stage  which  went  daily  by  her 
father's  retired  dwelling;  and  wheu  she  saw  the  gay  libbons  and 
smart  shawls,  which  passed  like  a  bright  phantom  before  her  wonder- 
ing eyes,  she  had  thought  that,  when  older,  she,  too,  would  have  such 
things ;  aud  she  looked  forward  to  womanhood,  as  to  a  state  in  which 
the  chief  pleasure  must  exist  in  wearing  fine  clothes.  But  as  years 
passed  over  her,  she  became  awai-e  that  this  was  a  source  from  which 
she  could  never  derive  any  enjoyment  whilst  she  remained  at  home ; 
for  her  father  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  gratify  her  in  this 
respect,  and  she  had  begun  to  fear  that  she  must  always  wear  the 
s^ime  brown  cambric  bonnet,  and  that  the  same  ealioo  gown  would 
always  be  her  "  go-to -meeting  dress."      And  now  what  a  bright 
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picture  liad  been,  foi-med  by  lier  ardent  and  uncultivated  imagination ! 

Yes,  she  would  go  to  Lowell,  and  earn  all  tliat  she  possibly  could,  and 

siDend  those  earninirs  in  beautiful  attire  ■  she  would  Jaave  silk  dresses — 

of  5  a     g  nd  an  tl        f    h     y  red,  aud  another  upon  the 

lo      t  wh   h  she  w  uld  de   de  when  she  purchased  it ;  aud  she 

Id  lia      an       Na  a  n    b  nnet  1  r  more  beautiful  than  Judith 

'^at  a  d  wl  en  at  last    h    f  IS  a  1    p,  it  was  to  dream  of  satin 

nd  la       and   h      j,lwn    fny    e    led  all  night  in  a  vast  and 

beautiful      II    t  n     t  m  11  hnery 

Bt  ydft  t  ethdasof  Abby's  mother;  and 
■flh  n  1  w  k  the  n  it  ni  nng  h  first  words  to  her  husband 
w  M     AtL  n  y  u  last  night,  when   you  told 

Ahby  (hat  h  nk,ltgtoLwIl  I  thought  at  first  that  you 
w         e    d  b    au      I    nt    -upt  d  j  u,  and  said  it  to  stop  the 

n       at   n 
Y      wfliia  isad      udid  not  inf«iTupt  me,  for  I 

had  b  n  1  t  nnt;  to  all  that  ;o  nd  Ahhy  were  saymg.  She  is 
3  Id  th  ghtl  {,1  nd  I  1  a  dly  know  what  it  is  best  to  do 
w  tl  1  but  ]  1  ai  t  w  11  be  a  w  11  to  try  an  experiment,  and 
Itl  thnkanda  a  httJ  wh  1  f  herself.  I  expect  that  she  will 
spend  all  her  eanunas  m  tone  clothes ,  but  after,  she  has  done  so, 
she  may  see  the  folly  of  it;  at  all  events,  she  will  be  rather  more 
Ekely  to  imderstand  the  value  of  money  when  she  has  been  obliged 
to  work  for  it.  After  she  lias  had  her  own  way  for  one  year,  she 
may  possibly  be  willing  to  return  home  and  become  a  little  more 
steady,  and  be  willing  to  devote  her  active  energies  (for  she  is 
a  very  capable  girl,)  to  household  duties,  for  hitherto,  her  services 
have  been  principally  out  of  doors,  where  she  is  now  too  old  to  work. 
I  am  also  willing  that  she  should  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  what 
is  going  on  in  it;  and  I  hope  that  if  she  receives  no  benefit,  she  will 
at  least  return  to  us  uninjured." 

"Oh,  husband,  I  have  many  fears  for  her,"  was  the  reply  of 
Mrs,  Atkins,  "she  is  so  very  giddy  and  Hioughtless ;  and  the  Sla- 
ter ^rls  are  as  hair-brained  as  herself,  and  will  lead  her  on  in  all 
sorts  of  folly.     I  wish  you  would  tell  her  that  she  must  stay  at 

"I  have  made  a  promise,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  "and  I  will  keep 
it;  and  Abby,  I  ti-ust,  will  keep  hers." 

Abby  flew  round  in  high  spirits  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  her  deparLure,  and  her  mollier  assisted  her  with  a  heavy 


The  evening  before  she  left  home,  her  father  called  her  to  him,  and 
fixing  upon  her  a  calm,  earnest,  and  almost  mournful  look,  he  said, 
"Abby,  do  you  ever  think?"  Abby  was  subdued  and  almost  awed 
by  her  father's  look  and  manner.  There  was  something  unusual  in 
it — something  in  his  expression  which  was  unexpected  in  hira,  bin 
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wLicli  remirided  iier  of  her  teaclier's  look  at  tlic  Sabbath  school, 
when  he  was  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  her  mind  some  serious 

"  Tes,  father,"  she  at  length  replied,  "  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
lately  about  going  to  Lowel!." 

"  But  I  do  not  believe,  my  child,  that  you  have  had  one  serious 
reflection  upon  the  subject,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  con- 
eenting  to  let  you  go  from  home.  If  I  were  too  poor  to  maintain  you 
here,  and  bad  no  employment  about  which  you  could  make  yourself 
useful,  I  should  feeJ  no  self-reproach,  and  would  let  you  go  trusting 
all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  now  I  have  done  what  I  may  at  some  that 
future  time  severely  repent  of ;  and,  Abby,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  make 
me  wretched,  you  will  return  to  us  a  better,  milder,  and  more  thouglit- 

That  night  Abby  reflected  more  seriously  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  her  life  before.  Her  father's  words,  rendered  more  impressive  by 
the  look  and  tone  witb  which  they  were  delivered,  liad  sunk  into  her 
heart  as  words  of  his  had  never  done  before.  She  had  been  surprised  at 
his  ready  acquiescence  in  her  wishes,  but  it  had  now  a  new  meaning. 
She  felt  that  she  was  about  lo  be  abandoned  to  herself,  beca.use  her 
parents  despaired  of  being  able  to  do  anything  for  her;  they  thought 
her  too  wild,  i-eckless,  and  untameable  to  be  softened  by  aught  but 
the  stern  lessons  of  experience.  I  will  surprise  them,  said  sha  to 
herself;  I  will  show  them  that  I  have  some  reflection  ;  and  after  I 
come  home,  my  father  shall  never  ask  me  if  I  think.  Yes,  I  know 
what  their  fears  are,  and  I  will  Set  them  see  tliat  I  cam  take  care  of 
myself,  and  as  good  care  as  they  have  ever  taken  of  me,  I  know  that 
I  have  not  done  as  well  as  I  might  have  done  ;  but  I  will  begin  now, 
and  when  I  return,  fiey  shall  see  tbat  I  am  a  better,  milder,  and 
more  thoughtful  girl.  And  the  money  which  I  intended  to  spend  in 
fine  dress  shall  be  put  in  to  the  bank;  I  will  save  it  all,  and  my  father 
shall  see  that  I  can  earn  money,  and  take  care  of  it  too.  Oh  how 
different  I  will  be  from  what  they  think  I  am  ;  and  how  very  glad  it 
will  make  my  father  and  mother  to  see  that  I  am  not  so  very  bad 
afl«r  all! 

Ifew  feelings  and  new  ideas  had  begotten  nevr  resolutions,  and 
Abby's  dreams  that  night  were  of  smiles  from  her  motbeT,-and  words 
fi-oiD  her  father,  such  as  she  had  never  received- nor  deserved. 

When  she  bade  them  farewell  the  next  moi-ning,  she  said  nothing 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  views  and  feelings,  for 
she   felt   a  slight  degree  of  self-distrnst  in   lier  own  firmness  of 

Abby's  self-distrust  was  commendable  and  auspicious ;  but  she  had 
a  very  prominent  development  in  that  part  of  the  head  where  phrenol- 
ogists locate  the  organ  of  firmness ;  and  when  she  had  once  deter- 
mined upon  a  tiling,  she  usiially  went  through  with  it.  She  had  now 
resolved  to  pursue  a  course  entirely  different  from  that  which  waa 
expected  of  her,  and  as  different  from  the  one  she  had  fii-st  marked 
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out  for  herself.  This  was  more  difficult,  on  account  of  lier  strong  pro- 
pensity for  dress,  a  love  of  which  was  freely  gratified,  by  her  com- 
panioDs.  But  when  Judith  Slater  pressed  her  to  purchase  this  heau- 
tiful  piece  of  silk,  or  that  splendid  piece  of  muslin,  her  constant 
reply  was,  "  No,  I  have  determined  not  to  buy  any  such  things,  and  I 
will  keep  my  resolution." 

Before  she  came  to  Lowell,  she  wondered  in  her  simplicity,  how 
people  could  live  where  there  were  so  many  stores,  and  not  spend  all 
their  money ;  and  it  now  required  all  her  firmness  to  resist  being  over- 
come by  the  tempting  display  of  beauties  which  met  her  eyes  whenever 
she  promenaded  the  illuminated  streets.  It  Was  haj'd  to  walk  by  the 
milliners'  shops  with  an  unwavering  step ;  and  when  she  came  to  the 
confectionaries,  she  could  not  help  stopping.  But  she  did  not  yield 
to  tiie  temptation  ;  she  did  not  spend  her  money  in  them.  When  she 
saw  fine  strawberries,  she  said  to  herself,  "I  can  gather  them  in  our 
own  pasture  next  year;"  when  ehe  looked  upon  the  nice  peaches, 
cherries,  and  plums,  which  stood  in  tempting  array  behind  their  crystal 
ban-iers,  she  said  again,  "  I  will  do  witbont  them  ikis  summer ;"  and 
when  apples,  pears,  and  nuts  were  offered  to  her  for  sale,  she  thought 
that  she  would  eat  none  of  them  till  she  went  home.  But  she  felt  that 
tiie  only  safe  place  for  her  earnings  was  the  savings'  bant,  and  there 
they  were  regularly  deposited,  that  it  might  be  out  of  her  power  to 
indulge  in  momentary  whims.  She  gratified  no  feeling  but  a  newly- 
awakened  desire  for  mental  improvement,  and  spent  her  leisure  hours 
in  reading  useful  hooks. 

Abby's  year  was  one  of  perpetual  self-contest  and  self-denial ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  one  of  unmitigated  misery.  The  ruling  desire  of 
years  was  not  to  be  conquered  by  the  resolution  of  a  moment ;  but  . 
when  the  contest  was  over,  there  was  for  her  the  ti'iumph  of  victory. 
If  the  battle  was  sometimes  desperate,  fliere  was  so  much  more  merit 
in  being  conqueror.  One  Sabbath  was  spent  in  tears,  because  Judith 
Slater  did  not  wish  lier  to  attend  tiieir  meeting  with  sucii  a  dowdy 
bonnet ;  and  anotlier  fellow -boarder  thought  her  gown  must  have 
been  made  in  "  the  year  one,"  The  color  mounted  to  her  cheeks, 
and  the  lightning  flashed  from  her  eyes,  when  asked  if  she  had  "juai 
come  down;"  and  she  felt  as  though  she  should  be  glad  to  be  away 
from  them  all,  when  she  heard  their  sly  innuendos  about  "bush- 
whackers," Still  she  remained  unshaken.  It  is  but  for  a  year,  said 
she  to  herself,  and  tlie  time  and  money  that  my  father  thought  I 
should  spend  in  folly  shall  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose, 

ni. 

At  the  close  of  a  pleasant  April  day,  Mr.  Atkins  sat  at  his  kitchen 
fireside,  wth  Charley  upon  his  knee,  "Wife,"  said  he  to  Mrs. 
Atkins,  who  was  busily  preparing  the  evening  meal,  "  is  it  not  a  year 
since  Abby  left  home  V 

"Why,  husband,  let  me  think:  I  always  clean  up  the  house 
thoroughly  just  before  fast-day,  and  I  had  not  done  it  when  Abby 
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Wiint  aw^iy.  I  remember  speaking  to  her  about  it,  and  telling  hei 
Uiat  it  wa-s  wrong  to  leave  me  at  such  a  busy  time ;  and  she  said, 
'Mother,  I  will  be  at  home  to  do  it  all  aext  year.'  Yes,  it  is  a  yeiU', 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  come  this  week," 

"  Perhaps  she  will  not  come  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  witli  a  gloomy 
look  ;  "  she  has  written  us  but  few  letters,  and  they  have  been  very 
short  and  unsatisfactory.  I  suppose  she  has  sense  enough  to  know 
that  no  news  is  better  than  bad  news;  and  having  nothing  pleasant 
to  tell  about  hei-self,  she  thinks  she  will  tell  us  nothing  at  all.  But  if 
[  ever  get  her  home  again,  I  will  keep  her  here.  I  assure  you  her 
first  year  in  Lowell  shall  also  be  her  last." 

"  Husband,  I  told  you  my  fears,  and  if  you  had  set  up  your  author- 
ity, Abby  would  have  been  obliged  to  stay  at  home  ;  but  perhaps  she 
is  doing  pretty  well.  You  know  she  is  not  accustomed  to  wridng, 
and  that  may  account  for  the  few  and  short  leUers  we  have  received  ; 
but  they  have  all,  even  the  shortest,  contdned  the  assurance  that  she 
would  be  at  home  at  the  close  of  the  yew." 

"Pa,  tlie  stage  has  stopped  here,"  said  little  Charley,  and  he 
bounded  from  his  father's  knee.  The  next  moment  the  room  i-ang 
with  the  shout  of  "Abby  has  come!  Abby  has  come!"  In  a  few 
moments  more  she  was  in  the  midst  of  tlie  joyful  throng.  Her  father 
pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  tears  gushed  from  her  mother's  eves. 
Her  brothere  asd  sisters  were  clamorous  with  delight,  all  but  little 
Charley,  to  whom  Abby  was  a  stranger,  and  who  repelled  with  terror 
nil  her  overtures  for  a  better  acquaintance.  Her  parents  gazed  upon 
her  with  speechless  pleasure,  for  fhey  felt  that  a  change  for  the  better 
had  taken  place  in  their  once  .wayward  ^rl.  Yes,  there  she  stood 
before  them,  a  little  taller  and  a  little  thinner,  and,  when  the  flush  of 
emotion  had  faded  away,  perhaps  a  little  paler ;  but  the  eyes  were 
bright  in  their  joyous  radiance,  and  the  smile  of  health  and  innocence 
was  playing  around  the  rosy  lips.  She  carefully  laid  a-side  her  new 
sti-aw-bonnet,  with  its  plain  trimming  of  light-blue  ribbon,  and  her 
dark  merino  dress  showed  to  the  best  advantage  her  neat  symmetrical 
form.  There  was  more  delicacy  of  personal  appearance  than  when 
she  left  them,  and  also  more  softness  of  manner ;  for  constant  colli- 
sion witli  so  many  young  females  had  worn  off  the  little  asperities 
which  had  marked  her  conduct  while  at  home. 

"  Well,  Abby,  how  many  silk  gowns  have  you  got?"  s^d  her  father, 
as  she  opened  a  large  new  trunk. 

"Not  one,  father,"  said  she,  and  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  upon  him 
with  an  expression  that  told  all.  "  But  here  are  some  little  books  for 
the  children,  and  a  new  calico  dress  for  mother  ;  and  here  is  a  nice 
black  silk  handkerchief  for  you  to  wear  around  your  neck  on  Sundays. 
Accept  it,  dear  father,  for  it  is  your  daughter's  first  gift." 

"You  bad  better  have  bought  me  a  pair  of  spectacles,  for  I  am 
sure  r  cannot  see  any  thing."  There  were  tears  in  the  rough  farmer's 
eyes,  but  he  tried  to  laugh  and  joke,  that  they  might  not  be  perceived. 
"  But  what  did  you  do  with  all  your  money  V 
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"I  tliought  I  had  better  leave  it  "there,"  said  Abby,  and  she  placed 
her  bank-hook  in  her  father's  hand.  Mr,  Atkins  looked  a  moment, 
and  the  forced  smile  faded  away.  The  surprise  had  been  too  great, 
and  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  fi.-om  the  father's  eyes. 

"It  isbut  alLttle,"smd  Abby. 

"But  it  was  all  you  could  save,"  replied  her  father,  "and  I  am 
proud  of  you,  Abby ;  yes,  proud  that  I  am  the  father  of  such 
a  girl.  It  is  not  this  palti^  sum  which  pleases  me  so  much,  but  the 
pmdence,  self-command,  aad  real  affection  for  us  which  you  have 
displayed.     But  was  it  not  sometimes  hai'd  to  resist  temptation  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,  you  can  never  know  how  hard ;  but  it  was  the  thought 
of  this  night  which  sust£uned  me  through  it  all.  I  knew  how  you 
would  smile,  and  what  my  mother  would  say  and  feel ;  and  Oiough 
there  have  been  moments,  yes,  hours,  that  have  seen  me  wi-etched 
enough,  yet  this  one  evening  will  repay  for  all.  There  is  but  one 
thing  now  to  mar  my  happiness,  and  that  is  the  thought  that  this  lit- 
tle fellow  has  quite  forgotten  me,"  and  she  drew  Charley  to  her  side. 
Eut  the  new  picture-book  had  already  effected  wonders,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  was  in  her  lap,  with  his  ai-ms  around  her  neck,  and  his 
mother  could  not  persuade  him  to  retire  that  night  until  he  had  given 
"Sister  Abby"  a  hundred  kisses. 

"Father,"  said  Abby,  as  she  arose  to  retire  when  the  tall  clock 
struck  eleven,  "  may  I  not  some  time  go  hack  to  Lowell  ?  I  should 
like  to  add  a  little  to  the  sum  in  the  bank,  and  I  should  be  glad  of 
one  silk  gown." 

"  Yes,  Abby,  you  may  do  any  thing  you  wish.  I  shall  never  again 
be  afraid  to  let  you  spend  a  year  in  Lowell.  You  have  shown  your- 
self to  be  possessed  of  a  virtue,  without  which  no  one  can  expect  to 
gain  either  respect  or  confidence— Sblf-Deni a l." — Lowell  0^'ering. 


JAMES  WALLACE. 

"How  far  is  it  from  here  to  the  sun,  Jim  ?"  asked  Harman  Lee  of 
his  father's  apprenlioe,  James  Wallace,  in  a  tone  of  light  raillery, 
intending  by  the  question  to  elicit  some  reply  that  would  exhibit  the 


James  "Wallace,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  turned  his  bright  intelligent  eyes 
upon  the  son  of  his  master,  and  after  regarding  him  for  a  moment,  he 
replied,  "  I  don't  know,  Harman.     How  far  is  it  ?" 

There  was  something  so  honest  and  eaniest  in  the  tone  of  the  boy, 
that  much  as  Harmaa  had  felt  dispo.sed  at  first  to  sport  with  his  igno- 
rance, he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  a  true  answer.  StiO,  his 
contempt  for  the  ignorant  apprenljce  was  not  to  be  concealed,  and  he 
replied,  "  Ninety-fiv^  millions  of  miles,  you  ignoramus  !"     James  did 
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not  retort,  but  repeatiDg  over  in  bis  mind  the  distance  named,  fixed  it 
indelibly  npoa  liis  memory. 

On  tlie  same  evening,  after  lie  bad  finlslied  his  day's  work,  he 
obtained  a  small  text-book  on  astronomy,  which  belonged  to  Harman 
Lee,  and  went  up  into  his  garret  with  a  candle,  and  tliere,  alone, 
attempted  to  dive  into  the  mysteries  of  that  sublime  science.  As  he 
read,  the  earnestness  of  his  attention  fixed  nearly  every  fact  upon  his 
mind.  So  intent  was  he,  that  he  perceived  not  the  flight  of  time,  and 
was  only  called  back  to  a  consciousness  of  where  he  was  by  the  sud- 
den sinking  of  the  wick  of  his  caudle  into  the  melted  mass  of  tallow 
that  had  filled  the  cup  of  his  candlealiok.  In  another  moment  he  was 
in  total  darkness.  The  cry  of  the  watchman  had  told  him  that  the 
hours  had  flown,  until  it  was  past  ten  o'clock. 

Slowly  undressing  himself  in  his  dark  chamber,  his  mind  recurring 
with  a  strong  interest  to  what  he  had  been  reading,  he  lay  down  upon 
his  hard  bed,  and  gave  full  play  to  his  thoughts.  Houi-  after  hour 
passed  away,  but  he  coidd  not  sleep,  so  absorbed  was  be  in  review- 
ing the  new  and  wonderful  things  he  had  read.  At  last  weai-ied 
nature  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  a  slumber  filled  with  dreams  of 
planets,  moons,  comets,  and  fixed  stars. 

The  next  morningthe  apprentice  boy  resumed  his  place  at  the  work- 
bench with  a  new  feeling ;  and  with  this  feeling  was  mingled  one  of 
regret,  tliat  he  could  not  go  to  school  as  did  his  master's  son. 

"  But  I  can  study  at  night  while  he  is  asleep,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Just  then  Harmaa  Lee  came  into  the  shop,  and  approaching  James, 
said,  for  the  pui-pose  of  teasing  him,  "  How  big  round  is  the  earth, 
Jira  ?" 

"  Twenty-five  thousand  miles,"  was  the  unhesitating  answer. 

Harman  looked  surprised  for  a  moment,  and  then  responded,  with 
a  sneei' — for  he  was  not  a  kind-hearted  boy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  selfish,  and  disposed  to  injure  rather  than  do  good  to  others — 
"Oh  dearl  How  wonderfully  wise  you  ai'e  !  And  no  doubt  you 
can  tell  how  many  moons  Jupiter  has  ?     Come,  let's  hear." 

"Jupiter  has  four  moons,"  James  answered,  with  something  of 
exultation  in  his  tone. 

"And  no  doubt  you  can  tell  how  many  rings  it  has  ?" 

"Jupiter  has  no  rings.  Saturn  has  rings,  and  Jupiter  belts," 
James  replied  in  a  decisive  tone. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Hai'man  was  silent  with  surprise  and  mortifi- 
cation, to  think  that  his  father's  apprentice,  whom  he  esteemed  so  far 
below  him,  should  be  possessed  of  knowledge  equal  to  his,  and  on 
tlie  points  in  reference  to  which  he  had  chosen  to  question  him  ;  and 
that  he  should  be  able  to  convict  him  of  an  eiTor  into  which  he  had 
purposely  fallen.  "  I  should  like  to  know  how  long  it  is  since  you 
became  so  wonderfully  wise,"  Harman  at  lengfli  said  with  a  sneer. 

"Not  very  long,"  James  replied  calmly.  "  I  have  been  reading 
one  of  your  books  on  asti-ononiy." 

"  Well  you're  not  going  to  have  my  books,  mister,  I  can  tell  you ! 
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Anyliow,  I  sliould  like  to  kiiow  what  business  you  liave  to  toucli  one 
of  lliuni !  Let  me  catch  you  at  it  a^mn,  and  see  if  I  don't  cuff  you 
soundly.     You'd  better,  a  great  deal,  be  minding  your  work." 

"  But  1  dida't  negleet  my  work,  Harman ;  I  read  at  night  after  I 
was  done  with  my  work ;  and  I  didn't  hurt  your  book." 

"I  don't  cai'e  if  you  didn't  hurt  it.  You're  not  going  to  have  my 
books,  I  can  tell  you.     So  do  you  just  let  them  alone." 

Poor  James's  heart  sank  in  his  bosom  at  this  unexpected  obstacle 
so  suddenly  thrown  in  his  way.  He  had  no  money  of  his  own  to  buy, 
and  knew  of  no  one  from  whom  lie  could  borrow  the  book  that  had 
all  at  once  become  necessary  to  his  happiness.  "Do,  Harman,"  he 
said  appealingly,  "  lend  me  the  book  ;  I  will  take  good  care  of  it." 

"  No  I  wont :  and  don't  you  dare  to  touch  it,"  was  the  angiy  reply. 

James  Wallace  knew  well  enough  the  selfish  dispositioa  of  his 
master's  son,  older  than  he  two  or  three  years,  to  be  convinced  that 
there  was  now  hut  little  hope  of  his  having  the  use  of  his  books, 
except  by  stealth ;  aud  from  that  his  natural,  open  and  honest  princi- 
ples revolted.  All  day  lie  thought  eamestiy  over  the  means  whereby 
he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  book  on  astronomy,  to  quench  the 
ardeat  thirst  that  he  had  created  in  his  mind.  And  night  came 
without  any  satisfactory  answer  being  obtained  to  his  earnest  inqui- 
ries of  his  own  thoughts. 

He  was  learning  the  trade  of  a  blind-maker.  Having  been  already 
an  apprentice  for  two  yeare,  and  being  industrious  and  intelligent,  he 
had  acquired  a  readiness  with  tools  and  much  skill  in  some  parts  of 
hia  ti-ade,  While  silting  alone  after  he  had  finished  his  work  for  tiie 
day,  his  mind  searching  about  for  some  means  whereby  he  could  get 
books,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might,  by  working  in  the  evening, 
earn  some  money,  and  with  it  buy  such  as  he  wanted.  But  in  what 
manner  to  obtain  work  he  knew  not.  It  finally  occurred  to  Iiim  that, 
in  passing  a  house  near  tlie  shop,  he  frequently  observed  a  pair  of 
window-blinds  with  faded  hangings  and  soiled  colors.  "Perhaps," 
said  he  to  himself,  "  if  I  could  do  it  cheap,  they  would  iet  me  pmnt 
and  put  new  han^ngs  to  their  blinds." 

'J^ie  thought  was  scarcely  suggested,  when  he  was  on  his  feet 
moving  towaids  the  street.  In  a  tew  minutes  he  stood  knocking  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  soon  opened.  "  Well,  my  little 
man,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the  kind  salutation  of  the  individual 
who  answered  the  call. 

James  felt  confused,  and  stammered  out,  "The  hangings  of 
your  blinds  are  a  good  deal  faded." 

"  That's  a  very  true  remark,  my  littie  man,"  was  the  reply  made 
in  an  encouraging  tone. 

"  And  they  very  much  want  painting." 

"  Also  very  true,"  said  the  man,  witb  a  good-lnimored  smile  ;  for 
he  felt  amused  with  the  boy's  earnest  manner  and  novelty  of  speech. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  thera  painted,  and  new  liiiiigiu'^'s  put 
to  thera  ?  "  pursued  James. 
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"  I  don't  know.     It  would  cci'tainly  improve  tliom  muck." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  llicy  would  look  just  liku  new.  And  if  you  will  let 
me  do  them,  I  will  fix  tliem  up  nice  for  you,  cheap." 

"Will  you  indeed?  But  what  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you 
live  ?" 

"  My  name  is  James  Wallace,  and  I  live  with  Mr.  Lee,  the  blind- 
maker." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?  Well,  how  much  will  you  charge  for  painting 
them  and  putting  on  new  hangings  V 

"I  wiJl  do  it  for  two  dollars,  sir.  The  hangings  and  tassels  will 
cost  me  three-quarters  of  a  dollar,  and  the  paint  and  varnish  a  quar- 
ter more.  And  it  will  take  two  or  three  evenings,  besides  getting  up 
very  early  in  the  morning  to  work  for  Mr.  Lee,  so  that  I  may  paint 
and  varnish  tliem  when  the  sun  shines." 

"  But  will  Mr.  Lee  let  you  do  this  ?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  but  I  wili  ask  him." 

"Veiy  well,  my  httle  man.  If  Mr.  Lee  does  not  object,  I  am 
willing." 

James  ran  back  to  the  house,  and  found  Mr.  Lee  standing  at  the 
door.  Much  to  his  delight  his  request  was  granted.  Jour  days 
from  that  he  possessed  a  book  of  his  own,  and  had  half  a  dollar 
with  which  to  buy  some  other  volume,  when  he  should  have  thorough- 
ly mastered  tJie  contents  of  that.  Every  night  found  him  poring 
over  this  book ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  in  the  morning  to 
see,  he  was  up  and  reading. 

Of  course  there  was  much  in  it  that  lie  could  not  understand,  and 
many  terms  the  meaning  of  which  was  hidden  fi-om  him.  To  help 
him  in  this  difBoulty,  he  purchased  witli  bis  remaining  half  dollar,  at 
a  second-hand  book-stall,  a  dictionary.  By  the  aid  of  this  he  acquired 
the  infoi-mation  he  sought  much  more  rapidly.  But  the  more  he 
read,  the  broader  the  unexplored  expanse  of  knowledge  appeared  to 
open  before  him.  He  did  not,  however,  give  way  to  feelings  of  dis- 
coui'^ement,  but  steadily  devoted  every  evening,  and  an  hour  every 
morning,  to  study ;  while  all  the  day  his  mind  was  pondering  over 
the  things  be  had  read,  as  his  hands  were  diligently  employed  in  the 
labor  assigned  him. 

It  occurred  just  at  this  time  that  a  number  of  benevolent  individu- 
als established,  in  the  town  where  James  lived,  one  of  those  excellent 
institutions,  an  Apprentices'  Libraiy.  To  this  be  at  once  applied,  and 
obtained  the  books  he  needed.  And  thus — none  dreaming  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge — did  this  poor  apprentice  boy 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness.  We  cannot 
trace  his  course,  step  by  step,  through  a  long  series  of  seven  years, 
though  it  would  aflord  many  lessons  of  pei-severance  and  triumph 
over  almost  insurmountable  difflculties.  But  at  twenty-one  he  was 
master  of  his  ti-ade  ;  and  what  was  more,  had  laid  up  a  vast  amount 
of  general  and  scientific  information.  He  wa-s  well  read  in  history  ; 
had  studied  thoroughly  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  which  he  ever 
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letained  a  lively  aiFcotion  ;  was  familiar  witli  mathematical  principles, 
and  could  readilj  solve  the  mast  difficult  geometrical  and  algebraic 
problems  ;  his  geographical  knowledge  was  minut*  ;  and.  to  this  he 
added  tolerably  correct  information  in  regM-d  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  different  nations.  To  natural  history  he  had  also  given 
much  attention.  But  with  all  his  varied  acquirements,  James  Wal- 
lace felt,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood,  that  he  knew  comparatively 
but  little. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  mark  the  progress  of  thn 
young  student  in  oae  of  the  best  seminaries  in  his  native  city,  and 
afterwards  at  college.  Like  too  many  tradesmen  whose  honest  indus- 
try and  steady  perseverance  have  gained  them  a  competence,  Mr. 
Lee  felt  indLsposed  to  give  his  son  a  trade,  or  to  subject  him  to  the 
same  restraints  and  discipline  in  youth  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
He  felt  ambitious  for  him,  and  determined  to  educate  him  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions.  To  this  end  he  sent  him  to  school  early, 
and  provided  for  him  tlie  best  instruction. 

The  idea  that  he  was  to  be  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor,  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  of  Hannan,  and  ttiis  caused  him  to  feel  contempt 
for  other  boys  who  were  merely  designed  for  trades  or  storekeeping. 
Like  too  many  others,  he  had  no  love  for  leai'ning,  nor  any  right  ap- 
preciation of  its  legitimate  uses.  To  be  a  lawyer  he  thought  would 
be  much  more  honorable  than  to  be  a  mere  mechanic  ;  and  for  this 
reason  alone,  as  far  as  he  had  any  thoughts  on  the  subject,  did  he 
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passed  tliu  thi'cshdd  of  manliood.  James  still  contmued  to  woili  at 
Ills  trade,  but  aot  for  so  many  hours  eacli  day  as  while  lie  was  an 
apprentice.  He  was  a  good  and  fast  workman,  and  could  readily^ 
eai-n  all  that  he  required  for  his  support  in  six  or  eight  hours  of  every 
twenty-four.  Eight  houi-s  were  regularly  devoted  to  study.  From 
some  cause,  he  determined  he  would  make  Jaw  his  profession.  To 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  legal  matters,  therefore,  he  hent 
all  tlie  energies  of  a  well  disciplined,  active,  and  comprehensive  mind. 
Two  years  passed  away  in  an  untiring  devotion  to  the  studies  he  had 
assigned  bimself,  and  he  then  made  application  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

[Young  Wallace  passed  his  e.^aminationa  with  some  applause,  and 
the  first  case  on  which  he  was  employed  chanced  to  be  one  of  great 
difficulty,  which  required  all  his  skill.  The  lawyer  on  the  opposite 
side  was  Harman  Lee,  who  entertained  for  his  father's  old  apprentice 
the  most  profound  contempt.] 

The  cause  came  on  witliin  a  week,  for  all  parties  interested  in  the 
result,  were  anxious  for  it  to  come  to  trial,  and  therefore  no  legal  ob- 
stacles were  thrown  in  the  way. 

There  was  a  profound  silence,  and  a  marked  attention  and  mterest 
when  the  young  stranger  arose  in  the  court-room  to  open  the  case. 
A  smile  of  contempt,  as  he  did  so,  curled  the  lip  of  Harman  Lee, 
but  Wallace  saw  it  not.  The  prominent  points  of  the  case  were  pre- 
sented in  plain  but  concise  language  to  the  court ;  and  a  few  remarks 
bearing  upon  tlie  merits  being  made,  the  young  lawyer  took  his  seat, 
and  gave  room  for  the  defense. 

Instantly  Harman  Lee  was  on  his  feet,  and  began  referring  to  the 
points  presented  by  his  "very  learned  brother"  in  a  flippant,  contemp- 
tuous manner.  There  were  those  present  who  marked  the  light  that 
kindled  in  the  eye  of  Wallace,  and  the  flash  that  passed  over  his 
countenance,  at  tlie  first  contemptuous  word  and  tone  that  were 
uttered  by  liis  antagonist  at  tie  bar.  These  soon  gave  place  to  atten- 
tion, and  an  mr  of  conscious  power.  Once  on  his  feet,  with  so  flimsy 
a  position  to  tear  into  tatters  as  that  which  his  "learned  brother"  had 

Presented,  Lee  seemed  never  to  grow  tired  of  the  tearing  process, 
'early  an  tour  had  passed  away,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  with  a 
look  of  exultation,  which  was  followed  by  a  pitying  and  contemptu- 
ous smUe  as  Wallace  ^ain  slowly  rose. 

Ten  minutes,  however,  had  not  passed  when  that  smile  had  changed 
to  a  look  of  surprise,  mortification,  and  alarm,  all  blended  into  a  sin- 
gle expression.  The  young  lawyer's  maiden  speech  showed  him  to 
be  a  man,  of  calm,  deep,  systematic  thought — well  skilled  in  points 
of  law  and  in  authorities ;  and,  more  than  all,  a  lawyer  of  practical 
and  comprehensive  views.  When  he  sat  down,  no  important  point  in 
the  ease  had  been  left  untouched,  and  none  that  had  been  touched  re- 
quired further  elucidation. 

Life  followed  briefly,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  torture  his  language  and 
break  down  his  positions.     But  he  felt  that  he  was  contendinij  with 
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weapons  whose  edges  were  turned  at  eveiy  blow.  Wlieii  he  toot  his 
Beat  again,  Wallace  merely  remarked  that  he  was  prepared,  without 
further  argument,  to  submit  the  case  to  the  court. 

The  case  was  accordingly  subinitted,  and  a  decision  unhesitatingly 
made  in  favor  of  the  pljwntiffs,  or  Wallace's  clients. 

From  that  hour  James  Wallace  took  his  true  position.  The  despised 
apprentice  became  the  able  and  profound  lawyer,  and  was  esteemed 
for  real  talent  and  real  moral  worth,  which,  when  combined,  ever 
place  their  possessor  in  his  true  position, 

Ten  years  from  that  day  Wallace  was  elevated  to  the  bench,  while 
Lee,  a  second-rate  lawyer,  never  rose  above  that  position. 

In  the  histories  of  these  two  persons  is  seen  the  difference  between 
sdmply  receiving  an  education,  as  it  is  called,  and  being  self-educated. 
This  fact  every  student,  and  every  humble  apprentice  with  limited 
advantages,  should  bear  in  mind.  It  should  infuse  new  life  into  the 
studies  of  tlie  one,  and  inspire  the  other  with  a  determination  to  im- 
bue his  mind  with  knowledge.  The  education  that  a  boy  receives  at 
colleges  and  seminaries  does  not  make  him  a  leai'ned  man.  He  only 
acquires  there  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Beyond  these  he  must 
go.  He  must  continue  even,  afler  a  student,  or  others  will  leave  him 
m  the  rear — others  of  humbler  means  and  fewer  opportunities ;  the 
apprentice  of  the  handicraftsman,  for  instance,  whose  few  houra  of 
devotion  to  study,  from  a  genuine  love  of  learning,  have  given  him  a 
tasfc  and  a  liabit  that  remuin  with  him  in  all  after-time. 


THE   WIDOW'S   SON. 


"  Come,  Kusan,  do  not  take  on  so ;  it  is  trae  fhe  death  of  your  hus- 
band is  a  sad  loss ;  still  it  is  your  duty  to  submit." 

"I  Itnow  that,"  said  Susan  to  her  visitor;  "Iknowthat;  but  it  j's 
main  hard."  And  the  new-made  widow  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept 
in  the  extremity  of  gi'ief.     Jwst  then  a  gentlemen  entered  the  cottage, 

"I'm  glad  you're  come,  sir,  for  Susan's  in  a  sad  way;  mayhap 
you  can  make  her  hear  reason." 

"  She  must  have  time,  poor  woman ;  she  must  have  time.  Don't 
bother  her,  Betty  ;  let  her  weep  ;  it  will  do  her  good." 

So  saying,  the  gentieraan,  who  was  Mr.  Fenton,  the  master  of  the 
free  grammar-school,  sat  down,  took  the  widow's  only  child,  a  boy  of 
about  four  years,  between  his  knees,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  visitor 
on  indifferent  topics. 

By  degrees  the  paroxysm  of  the  poor  woman's  grief  subsided ; 
though  she  still  wept,  her  tears  fell  calmly,  and  she  was  able  to  look 
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about  hi  ad  tu  pay  some  attention  to  tlie  cun^iis  tion  f  ilio'-e 
who  weie  iiound 

Mr.  Fenton  though  he  appeiied  lo  take  no  notice  had  observed 
her  from  tame  to  time  quietly  wditiDg  till  ■ihe  would  be  m  a  'rt'if«  to 
"hearreison  as  hei  fnend  Betty  tenned  it  befjre  he  addie^sed 
her ;  and  when  he  did  so,  to  Betty  b  greiit  suipiise,  it  was  to  talk 
hopefully  of  the  future,  not  to  lament  over  the  past. 

"  What  a  fine  boy  Tommy  is  grown,"  sad  he,  stroking  the  boy's 
head  ;  "  how  old  is  he  now  ?" 

"I  am  five  yeai's  old,"  said  Tommy,  quite  manfully. 

"  Five  years  I  why,  you're  growing  quite  a  man.  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  him,  Susan  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  sir ;  he's  owre  young  yet  for  aug-ht.  He's  a  good 
child,  but  a  sore  burden  for  a  lone  woman  to  have  to  keep." 

"  A  sore  burden  !  not  at  all,  if  you  trwn  ibim  np  well,  and  make 
him  useful.     He  might  do  something  now." 

"  No,  no  ;  he's  owre  young  yet  for  aught  but  play." 

"  My  good  woman,  the  plays  children  iind  for  themselves  are  far 
harder  and  more  toilsome  than  any  work  I  would  put  him  to.  The 
habit,  the  early  habit  of  industry  and  usefulness,  is  what  you  must 
try  to  give  your  child ;  and  that  habif  alone  is  the  best  fortune  he 
can  have.  But,  as  I  said,  he  is  not  too  young  even  now  to  achieve 
something  useful,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  hatnt  of  industry.  He  can 
pick  up  stones,  I  vrarrant." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  widow. 

"Yes,  and  I'll  be  bound  he  could  weed  out  the  groundsel  and 
chickweed  in  a  garden  bed,  if  he  were  kindly  and  plainly  shown 
which  they  ai-e." 

"Yes,  he's  a  sharp  boy,  and  minds  what's  said  to  him," 

"  Sharp  and  attentive,  and  five  years  old  !  oh,  never  tell  me  he  can 
do  nothing.  I  hear  you  begin  your  charring  again  on  Monday,  and 
Mrs.  Fenton  says,  that  now  the  school's  so  fuH,  she  can  find  you 
almost  constant  employment  at  our  house.  Now,  Susan,  listen  to  me. 
Bring  your  boy  with  you  j  I  have  a  small  field  I  want  cleared  of 
stones,  and  I  have  some  rough  bat  very  easy  and  light  work  in  my 
garden.  I  will  taie  care  that  the  child  is  properly  set  agoing.  Thus 
he  will  he  out  of  harm's  way ;  he  will  he  acquiring  a  habit  of  indus- 
try, besides  learning  his  letters ;  and  he  will  be  even  earning  a  trifle 
towards  his  own  support.     You  will  mind  what  I  say  ?" 

"I  will,  sir,  andl  offer  you  maay,  many  thanks." 

The  good  effect  of  this  judicious  kindness  on  the  poor  woman  was 
immediate  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  funeral  week,  instead  of  being 
passed  in  vain  tears  and  lamentations,  was  busily  occupied  in  mend- 
ing itp  Tommy's  clothes,  that  he  might  "  go  decent  o'  Monday." 

Monday  came,  and  Tommy  was  duly  initiated  into  the  mystery  not 
merely  of  filling  a  little  badtet  with  stones,  and  emptying  it  again 
(for  in  that  he  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  world  of  children,  a  tolerable 
proficient),  but  he  was  taught  always  to  empty  the  basket  at  one 
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spot,  so  as  to  make  a  heap  ;  aad  he  directly  felt  a  laudable  pride  in 
the  size  of  his  heap,  and  Tcorked  manfully. 

It  was  no  very  long  time  before  Tommy  became  really  useful,  for 
he  was  doeile,  and  attentive,  and  industrious.  The  schoolmaster — 
whose  servant,  before  her  marriage,  Susan  had  been,  and  who  re- 
spected her  for  her  strict  integrity  and  steady  industry — ^kept,  aiuid 
his  own  important  avocalaons,  an  observant  eye  on  her  boy,  and  took 
oai-e  that  some  sort  of  work,  suited  to  his  age,  should  always  be 
found  for  him.  In  due  time  Tommy  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
errand-boy  and  shoe-cleaner  to  tlie  school,  and  there  was  now  no 
need  to  seek  out  for  work  for  him ;  his  own  vocation  brought  him 
abundance;  but  the  principle  of  industry  was  already  securely  incul- 
cated :  the  hoy  never  shirked  his  work. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Fonton  freq^uently  observed  Tom 
and  his  own  son,  who  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  in  earnest  confer- 
ence, apart  from  the  other  boys.  Tlieir  usual  rendezvous  was  the 
steps  of  a  diy-wel!  in  the  playground.  One  day  he  came  upon  them 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  boUi  boys  started,  whilst  his  own  endeavored 
to  huddle  somethijig  into  his  pocket. 

"  What  is  tiiat  you  are  hiding,  Harry  ?"  said  Mr.  Fenton.  "  Give 
it  to  me." 

"  Please,  father,  it's  only  this,"  said  the  boy,  liolding  out  a  tattered 
hom-book. 

"  Wky  do  you  hide  this,  Harry  ?      What  are  you  doing  with  it  ?" 

"  Only  teaching  Tom  to  read,  father." 

"Which  is  creditable  both  to  you  and  him.  You  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  it,  either  of  you.     So,  you  wish  to  learn  to  read,  Tom  1" 

"  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  learn,  sir." 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  smiling,  "  it  shall  not  cost  you 
so  much  as  that ;  nevertheless  you  must  pay  for  it." 

Tom  stared  at  the  idea  of  hia  paying,  and  so  did  Harry. 

"  What  I  mean  is  this,  Tom :  you  are  hired  here  to  perform  cer- 
tmn  duties — you  are  paid  for  them — and  I  must  have  none  of  them 
omitted,  or  even  neglected.  But,  Sy  worMrtff  a  lUde  harder,  you  may 
contrive  to  have  a  spare  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  hour  you  may 
spend  in  the  schoolroom.  This  extra  work,  Tom,  this  coming  an 
hour  earUer  in  the  morning,  or  working  ui  your  dinner  hour-r-for 
one  or  the  other  you  must  do — this  is  the  way  in  which  you  must 
pay  for  your  learning.  And  as  you  grow  older,  you  will  find  that 
nothing  great  or  important  can  be  achieved  without  self-denial 
and  exertion  ;  you  must  begin  to  practise  both  now,  even  to  leam  to 
read." 

A  proud  day  it  was  for  Tom  Multon,  and  for  his  happy  mother, 
when,  with  newly-washed  hands,  and  a  face  as  shining  as  soap  and 
water  could  make  it,  he  made  his  first  appearaace  in  Se  schoolroom 
a«  a  scMar.  He  blushed  scarlet,  and  felt  painfully  confused  as  he 
glanced  timidly  round,  and  saw  the  jeering  and  quizzical  looks  that 
were  cast  on  him  ;  but  Harry  Fenton  smiled  kindly  on  him,  and  the 
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uster,  who  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Mr.  Fenton,  called  liim 
to  a  form  neai-  himself,  and  iimnedlately  set  him  to  work. 

From  this  day  Tom  never  once  missed  his  afternoon  attendance  at 
school ;  his  time  of  entering  became  earlier  and  earlier,  till  at  last  he 
habitually  came  in  almost  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang.  Mr.  Fenton  iit 
lirst  made  some  remark,  as,  "Are  you  not  too  early,  Tom?"  but  the 
invariable  aaswer  was,  "I've  done  my  work,  sir,  every  bit  of  it;" 
and  as  the  answer  was  always  true,  as  nothing  of  his  regular 
employment  was  ever  neglected,  the  schoolmaster  ceased  to  notice 
the  matter. 

He  could  not  shut  his  eyes,  however,  to  the  extraordinary  progress 
Tom  made  in  his  schooling.  The  usher,  who  began  to  take  quite  a 
pride  in.  the  boy,  frequently  called  hia  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
begged  him  to  enlarge  the  circumscribed  plan  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  his  learning.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Featon  refused  to .  do  this. 
He  was  afrmd  of  entailing  misery  on  the  boy,  by  giving  Lim  tastes 
beyond  what  his  station  m  life  would  permit  him  to  gratify.  His 
mother  was  earning  her  bread  by  the  sorest  dmdgery  ;  the  hoy  had 
no  prospect  but  of  doing  the  same;  and  he  thought  tliat,  by  enabling 
him  to  read  English,  to  write  a  little,  and  cast  common  accounts,  he 
was  ^ving  him  learning  sufScient  to  make  him  respectable  in  his  own 
station  of  life,  and  even  to  elevate  him  moderately  above  it.  He  was 
not  proof,  however,  against  the  repeated  hints  of  his  usher,  the  solic- 
itations of  his  own  son,  and  more  especiaOy  the  patient  perseverance 
of  the  boy  himself,  when  he  found  that  he  had  absolutely,  against 
orders,  been  secretly  toiling  at  the  Latin  graanmar.  Moreover,  he 
began  to  feel  that,  possessing,  from  his  own  position,  every  facility  to 
help  Tom  forward,  he  might  himself  be  doin^  wrong  to  repress,  deter- 
minately,  the  evidently  strong  bent  oi  his  disposition.  The  boy  was 
quiet  and  docile,  perseveringly  mdvstriovs  in  all  he  had  to  do,  but 
above  all,  fond  of  ki»  book. 

So,  having  at  length  made  up  his  own  mind,  the  schoolmaster 
betook  himself  to  the  widow,  to  induce  her  to  dispense  with  the 
present  profit  of  her  son's  labor,  and  to  let  him  give  himself  entirely 
to  the  school.  She  remonstrated  sorely  r  "  she  saw  no  good  so  much 
learning  would  do  1  m  1  e  vas  a  lone  widow  ;  she  had  nobody  to 
work  for  her;  and  she  could  ot  affor<3  to  keep  a  great  boy  like  liim 
in  idleness," 

The  schoolmastei  ged  her  to  try,  for  her  boy's  sake,  for  his 
fiitm'e  good  ;  and  at  length  but  not  without  considerable  difficulty, 
he  obtained  hei  con  ent  prom  sing  that  she  should  be  at  no  expense 
about  boots,  and  th.t  he  would  endeavor  to  help  ber  in  the  matter  of 
ilolhes. 

These  latter  stipulations  Mr.  Fenton  managed  in  a  peculiar  way  ; 
for,  with  a  heart  open  as  the  day  to  charity,  he  had  not  a  purse 
wherewithal  to  second  liis  wishes. 

"I  have  a  great  favor  to  beg  of  you,  Mr.  Courtney,"  said  he  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  come  to  take  his  son  home  for  the  holidays. 
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"Pray,  name  it,  Mr.  Fentoa;  I  shall  feel  much  pleasure  in  obliging 
you,  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

"It  is  quite  so;  easily  so.  I  have  a  jyroiege,  a  poor  lad,  humble 
and  industrious,  but  with  such  an  irrepressible  love  of  books  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  curb  it.  I  am  willing  to  give  him  the  run  of  the 
school ;  his  mother,  a  hard-working  woman,  consents  to  gjve  up  ]iis 
time ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  clothes  and  books.  Your  son  is  about 
a  year  older,  and  my  petition  to  you  is,  that  I  may  have  Master  Ed- 
ward's cast-off  smt,  attneendofeachhalf-year,  for  poor  Tom  Multon." 

"  Oh,  willingly — most  willingly." 

"And  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  Master  Edward's  school 
classics  as  he  reUnquishes  them  ;  truth  compels  me  to  say,  .they  will 
hardly  gra«e  your  library  shelves  after  they  have  done  duty  here." 

There  is  hardly  need  to  add,  that  ready  permission  was  granted, 
and,  moreover,  that  a  lasting  interest  in  his  fortunes  was  thus  awa- 
kened for  Tom  in  Mr.  Courtney's  breast.  Similar  applications  were 
made,  as  they  became  requisite,  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  other  parents,  and 
with  the  Jite  success.  Thus  was  the  erraad-boy  provided  regularly 
and  permaneatiy  with  clothes,  with  books,  and  placed  in  the  path  of 
scholarship.  AJid  he  became  a  scholar ;  not  a  great,  not  a  shining 
one,  bnt  a  safe,  a  sure,  a  correct  one.  He  was  always  assiduous, 
always  attentive,  always  industrious.  If  he  made  no  great  or  sudden 
steps  forward,  he  never  retrograded  ;  and  thus  gradually  and  surely 
winning  his  onward  way,  he  was  fally  qualified  in  a  few  years  to  suc- 
ceed, in  the  post  of  usher,  the  j'oung  man  who  had  so  kindly  and 
cordially  co-operated  with  Mr.  Fenton  in  his  education.  And  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  Tom  Multon  himself,  now  called  Mr.  Thomas, 
was  more  proud  of  his  advancement  than  was  his  ever  kind  patix>n, 
Mt.  Fenton,  or  his  fast  friend,  Harry  Fenton,  who  was  now  bound 
for  the  university. 

But  there  was  yet  another  who,  silent,  unobserved,  unsuspected, 
watehed  Tom  Multon's  progress  with  a  far  deeper  interest  than  either 
his  patron,  his  school-friend,  or  even  she  who  watehed  his  cradle, 
and  fostered  him  with  a  mother's,  love.  This  was  a  young  girl  of 
domestic  habits  and  retired  manners,  gentle  and  unobtrusive,  who 
had  been  nurtured  from  infancy  in  the  house  which  now,  since  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  usher,  was  also  his  home.  Kose  Fenton  was 
an  orphan,  but  not  a  destitute  one,  for  her  good  uncle  and  guardian 
had  taken  care  that  the  httie  patrimony  bequeathed  to  her  should 
not  diminish  in  his  hands.  She  was  kind  and  good-tempered,  a  clever 
housewife  for  her  years,  obliging  to  those  about  her,  and  very  good 
to  her  poor  neighbors.  Her  uncle  used  to  say  jokmgly,  but  most 
kindly,  that  she  was  "  cut  out  for  a  parson's  wife ;"  bnt  at  present  all 
Rose's  hopes  and  wishes  seemed  to  be  centered  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  But  ere  long  they  began  to  stray,  and  it  could  not  escape 
tiie  notice  of  so  observant  a  person  as  Mr.  Fenton,  that  a  warm  and 
mutual  attachment  was  ripening  between  bis  usher  and  his  niece. 

At  first  it  sorely  grieved  and  perplexed  him ;  for  he  felt,  naturaliy 
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enough,  the  inequality  of  tteir  stations;  for  ttougL  bred  up  in 
a  homely  and  domestic  way.  Rose  Fenton  had  a  rig-lit  to  look  to  a 
much  higher  maiTiage  than  one  with  the  child  of  cliarity,  the  son  of 
Lis  charwoman,  Susan.  But  when,  again,  he  reflected  on  the  youth's 
course  of  conduct  even  from  his  cradle  uutil  now  ;  hia  unvarying 
integrity,  industry,  and  docDity ;  his  good  temper,  his  kind  disposi- 
tion, and  the  advance  ia  station  which  his  own  unwearied  perseveranoe 
had  already  achieved — he  thought  perhaps  he  might  rather  congrat- 
ulate his  nieee  than  otherwise.     He  determined  to  let  matters  take 

But  whatever  hopes  Thomas  Multon  might  secretly  cherish,  he  was 
too  pnideat  as  yet  to  give  any  expression  to  them.  True,  he  had 
made  his  way  wonderfully  ;  bnt  he  felt  he  had  yet  much  to  achieve 
ere  he  dared  to  whisper  his  hopes  to  Miss  Fenton,  or  seek  the  appro- 
bation of  her  uncle.  His  mother  was  yet  drudging  as  a  seiTant ;  she, 
who  had  for  years  deprived  herself  of  every  superfluity,  in  order  to 
procure  him  the  necessaries  of  life  whilst  he  was  a  sehool-boy — a 
mere  burden  on  her  hands.  His  first  object  must  be  to  place  her 
above  want.  He  had,  fiom  the  moment  he  received  a  fixed  allow- 
ance as  assistant  teacher,  set  aside  a  part  of  it  for  hev  ;  but  she,  with 
the  energy  which  had  characterized  her,  placed  it,  with  her  other 
litfJe  savings,  to  accumulate.  "  She  did  not  need  to  rest  yet,"  she 
said.     Nevertheless,  her  son  hoped  to  see  her  rest  before  long. 

So  some  years  passed  away,  whilst  he  continued  patiently  toiling 
through  his  duties  as  usher,  but  devoting,  unremittingly,  his  private 
hours  to  study,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  the  function  of  a 
clergyman.  Mr.  Fenton  would  fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  the  last 
step,  as  he  saw  litUe  prospect  of  advancement  for  him  ;  but  in  this  one 
instance  Multon's  wishes  were  too  powerful  to  be  persuaded  away. 
Ordination  at  that  time,  and  in  that  district,  was  easily  obtained, 
without  those  fitting  and  decent  preliminaries  which  are  now  indis- 
pensable ;  and  being  fortunate  enough,  through  Mr.  Fenton's  influence, 
to  obtain  a  nomination  to  an  adjoinmg  curacy,  the  duties  of  which 
would  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  school,  he  was  ordained  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  this  great  point  being  achieved,  our 
errand-boy,  now  the  Rev.  Thomas  Multon,  asked  and  obtained  Mr, 
Fenton's  consent  to  a  union  with  Rose,  so  soon  as  he  should  have 
obtained  the  means  to  support  her  in  respectability  and  comfort. 

These  came  suddenly,  as  good  fortune  generally  does,  and  from  an 
unlooked-for  quarter.  On  entering  the  little  parlor  one  day  at  tea- 
time,  a  few  months  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Multon  was  surprised  to 
find  an  elderly  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  know,  and  a  young  man 
in  a  military  undress,  whom  he  was  some  time  in  recognizing  as 
Edward  Courtney,  the  youth  to  whose  library  and  wardrobe  he  nad 
himself  been  indebted  for  several  years.  The  gentleman  had  been 
making  a  tour  in  the  northern  counties,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  younger  one,  had  turned  aside  to  visit  his  old  schoolfellow.  His 
greeting   to    Mr.  Multon  was    frank    and    cordial ;    that  of   the   old 
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gentleman  was  kiad  and  even  respectful,  for  Mr.  Fenton  had  been 
preparing  tlie  way  for  liis  young  friend's  appearance. 

No  allusion  wliatever  was  made  to  liis  circutostanees  that  night ; 
but  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  a  letter  arrived  from  the  elder  Mr. 
Courtney  to  Mr.  Multoa,  presenting  him  the  rectory  of  Northerton, 

in ,  worth  £200  a-year,  with  a  commodious  parsonage  house. 

And  thus  was  the  poor  widow's  son  rewarded  for  his  perseverance  in 
well-doing. 

A.  few  years  ago,  a  friend  pmd  me  a  morning  visit,  bringing  with 
her  a  youug  lady  of  most  prepossessing  appeafance,  and  of  gentle 
manners  and  speech  ;  and  who,  I  was  infoiined,  was  Rose  Multon, 
the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  Northerton — one  of  six  children,  united 
and  nS'uctionate,  and  as  much  respected  as  their  parents. 

"  And  what  of  old  Susan,"  inquired  I,  "  as  her  old  acquaintance 
here  still  call  her?" 

"Old  Mrs.  Multon,"  replied  my  friend,  "Uves  happily  in  a  small 
cottage  near  her  son,  which,  partly  from  her  own  foi-mer  savings,  and 
partly  fi-om  his  liberality,  she  is  able  to  keep  in  very  comfortable 
oi'der,     I  hear  but  of  one  dissatisfaction  in  the  family." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  It  is  the  rector  himself,  who  complins  that  his  childi-en  have 
quite  superseded  him  in  his  mother's  good  graces,  and  that  he  really 
often  fancies  that  she  does  not  think  half  so  much  of  him  now,  as  she 
did  when  he  was  an  errand-boy." 


Ma-GAWisoa  paused  a  few  moments,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  began 
the  recital  of  the  last  acts  in  the  trt^edy  of  her  people,  the  principal 
circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  by 
the  witnesses  of  the  bloody  scenes.  "You  know,"  she  said,  "our 
fortress-homes  were  on  the  level  summit  of  a  hill.  Thence  we  could 
see  as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  our  hunting-grounds  and  our 
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iKey  had  danced  aud  feasled,  and  were  now  in  deep  sleep.  My 
mother  was  in  lier  hut  with  her  eliildren,  not  sleeping,  for  my  brother 
Samoset  had  lingered  behind  his  companions,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
turned from  the  water-sport,  'file  wai'ning  spirit,  that  ever  keeps  its 
station  at  a  mother's  pillow,  whispered  that  some  evil  was  near;  and 
my  mother,  bidding  me  lie  still  with  the  little  ones,  went  forth  in 
quest  of  my  brother. 

"  All  the  servants  of  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  my  mother's  eai-  and 
eye  of  dauger  and  death.  The  moon,  as  she  sunk  behind  the  hills, 
appeared  a  ball  of  fire  :  strange  lights  dai-ted  through  the  air ;  to  my 
motlier's  eye  they  seemed  fiery  ai'rows ;  to  her  ear  the  air  was  filled 
with  death -sighs. 

"She  had  passed  the  palisade,  and  was  descending  the  hill,  when 
she  met  old  Cushmakin.  '  Do  you  know  aught  of  my  boy?'  she 
asked. 

"  '  Your  boy  is  safe,  and  sleeps  with  his  compamona ;  he  retumed 
by  the  Sassafras  knoll ;  tliat  way  can  only  be  ti'odden  by  the  strong- 
limbed  and  light-footed.' 

"  '  My  boy  is  safe,'  said  my  mother  ;  '  then  tell  me,  for  thou  art 
wise,  and  eanst  see  quite  through  the  dark  future,  fell  me,  what  evil 
is  coming  to  our  tribe  ?'  She  then  described  the  omens  she  had 
seen.  '  I  know  not,'  said  Cushmakin ;  '  of  late  darkness  Lath  spread 
over  my  soul,  and  all  is  black  there,  as  before  those  eyes,  that  the 
arrows  of  death  hath  pierced ;  but  tell  me,  Monoco,  what  see  you 
now  in  the  fields  of  heaven  V 

"'  Oh,  now,'  said  my  motlier,  'I  see  nothing  but  the  blue  depths 
and  the  watching  stars.  The  spirits  of  the  air  hath  ceased  their 
moaning,  and  steal  over  my  cheek  like  an  infant's  breath.  The  water- 
spirits  are  rising,  and  will  soon  spread  their  soft  wings  around  the 
nest  of  our  tribe.' 

"  '  The  hoy  sleeps  safely,'  muttered  the  old  man,  'and  I  tave  lis- 
tened to  the  idle  fear  of  a  doaiing  mother.' 

"  'I  come  not  of  a  fearful  race,'  said  my  mother. 

"  'May,  Uiat  I  did  not  mean,'  replied  Cushmakin  ;  'hut  the  pan- 
ther watching  her  young  is  fearful  as  a  doe.'  The  night  was  far 
spent,  and  my  mother  bade  him  go  home  with  her,  for  our  powwows 
have  always  a  mat  in  the  wigwam  of  their  chief.  'Nay,' he  said, 
'the  day  is  near,  and  I  am  always  abroad  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.' 
It  seemed  that  the  first  warm  touch  of  the  sun  opened  the  eye  of  the 
old  man's  soul,  and  he  saw  again  the  flushed  hills,  and  the  shaded 
valleys,  the  sparkling  waters,  the  greea  maize,  and  the  gray  old  rocks 
of  our  home.  They  were  just  passing  the  little  gate  of  the  palisade, 
when  the  old  man's  dog  sprang  from  him  with  a  fearful  bark.  A 
rushing  somid  was  heard.  'Owanox!  Owanox!  (the  English!  the 
Englisii !')  cried  Cushmakin.  My  mother  joined  her  voice  to  his,  and 
in  an  instant  the  cry  of  alarm  spread  through  the  wigwams.  The 
enemy  were  indeed  upon  us.  Tliey  had  suiTounded  the  palisa/le, 
and  opened  their  fire." 
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"Was  iE  so  sadden?  Did  they  so  rush,  on  sleeping  women  and 
children  ?"  asked  Everell,  ivho  was  unconsciously  lending  all  his  in- 
terest to  tlie  party  of  the  nan-ator. 

"Even  so;  tliey  were  guided  to  us  by  the  traitor  Wequash  ;  he, 
fi-om  whose  hloody  hand  my  mother  had  shielded  the  captive  English 
maidens — he  who  had  eaten  from  my  father's  dish,  and  slept  on  his 
mat.  They  were  flanked  by  the  cowardly  Narragan setts,  who  shrunk 
from  the  sight  of  our  tribe — who  were  pale  as  white  men  at  the 
thought  of  Sassacus,  and  so  feared  him  that,  whea  his  name  was  spo- 
ken, they  were  like  an  unstrung  bow,  and  they  said,  'He  is  ali  one 
God — no  man  can  kill  him.'  These  cowardly  allies  waited  for  the 
prey  they  dared  not  attack." 

"  Then,"  said  Everell,  "  as  I  have  heard,  our  people  tad  all  the 
honor  of  the  fight  ?" 

"  Honor  I  was  it,  Everell  ?— ye  shall  hear.  Our  warriors  rushed 
forth  to  meet  the  foe ;  they  surrounded  the  liata  of  their  mothers, 
wives,  asters,  children ;  they  fought  as  if  each  man  had  a  hundred 
lives,  and  would  give  each  and  all  to  redeem  their  homes.  Oh  !  the 
dreadfui  fray  even  now  rings  in  my  ears  !  Those  feai'ful  guns,  that 
we  had  never  heard  before— the  shouts  of  your  people — our  own  bat- 
tle-yell— the  piteous  cries  of  the  little  children — the  groans  of  our 
mofliers — and,  oh  I  worse,  worse  than  all — the  silence  of  those  that 
c<ndd  not  speak.  The  English  fell  back ;  they  were  driven  to  the 
palisade,  some  beyond  it,  when  their  leader  gave  the  cry  to  fire  our 
huts,  aud  led  the  ■way  to  my  mother's.  Samoaet,  the  noble  boy,  de- 
fended the  entrance  with  a  prineelike  courage,  till  they  struck  him 
down  ;  prostate  and  bleeding,  he  again  bent  his  bow,  and  had  taken 
deadly  aim  at  the  English  leader,  when  a  sabre-blow  severed  his  bow- 
stj'ing.  Then  was  taken  from  our  hearth -stone,  where  the  English 
had  been  so  often  warmed  and  cherished,  the  brand  to  consume  our 
dwellings.  They  were  covered  with  mats,  and  burnt  like  dried 
straw.  The  enemy  retreated  without  the  palisade.  In  vain  did  our 
warriors  fight  for  a  path  by  which  we  might  escape  fi-om  the  consum- 
mgiire;  they  were  beaten  back;  the  fierce  element  gained  on  us; 
the  Narraganeetts  pressed  on  the  English,  howling  Ime  wolves  for 
their  prey.  Some  of  our  people  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of 
the  crackling  flames,  and  their  courageous  souls  parted  wiih  one 
shout  of  triumph  ;  others  mounted  the  palisade,  but  they  were  shot, 
and  dropped  like  a  flock  of  birds  smitten  by  the  hunter's  arrows. 
Thus  did  the  strangers  destroy,  in  our  own  homes,  hundreds  of  our 
tribe." 

'■And  how  did  you  escape  in  that  dreadful  hour,  Magawisca? 
You  were  not  then  taken  prisoner?" 

"  No  ;  there  was  a  rock  at  one  extremity  of  our  hut,  and  beneath 
it  a  cavity,  into  which  my  mother  crept,  with  Oaeco,  myself,  aud  the 
two  little  ones  that  afterwards  perished.  Our  simple  habitations  were 
soon  consumed ;  we  heard  the  foe  retiring,  and,  when  the  last  sound 
had  died  away,  we  came  forth  to  a  sight  that  made  us  lament  to  be 
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anion^  the  living.  The  sun  was  scai'ce  an  hour  from  his  rising,  and 
yet  in  this  brief  sp£W3e,  our  homes  had  vanished.  The  bodies  of  our 
people  weie  strewn  about  the  smouldering  ruins  ;  and  all  around  the 
palisade  lay  the  strong  and  valiant  warriors — uold — silent — powerless 
as  the  unformed  clay." 

Magawisca  paused  ;  she  was  overcome  with  the  recollection  of  this 
scene  of  desolation.  She  looked  upward  with  an  intent  gaze,  as  if 
she  held  communion  with  an  invisible  being.  "  Spiiit  of  my  mother  I" 
burst  from  her  lips ;  "  oh !  that  I  could  follow  thee  to  that  blessed 
land,  where  I  should  no  more  dread  the  war-cry,  nor  the  death- 
knife."  Everell  dashed  the  gathering  tears  from  his  eyesj  and  Mag- 
awisca proceeded  in  her  nanative. 

"While  we  all  stood  silent  and  motionless,  we  heard  footsteps  and 
cheerful  voices.  They  came  from  my  father  and  Sassacns,  and  their 
band,  i-eturning  from  the  friendly  council.  They  approached  on  the 
side  of  the  hJU  that  was  covered  with  a  thicket  of  oalta,  and  their 
rained  homes  at  once  bui-st  upon  their  view.  Oh  I  what  horrid 
sounds  then  pealed  on  the  air  I  shouts  of  wailing  and  cries  of  ven- 
geance. Every  eye  was  turned  with  suspicion  and  hatred  on  my 
father.  He  had  been  the  friend  of  the  English ;  lie  had  counselled 
peace  and  alliance  with  them ;  lie  had  pi-otected  their  traders,  de- 
livered the  captives  taken  fi-om  them,  and  restored  them  to  tiieir  peo- 
ple :  now  his  wife  and  children  alone  were  hving,  and  they  called 
him  traitor.  I  heard  an.  angry  murmur,  and  many  liands  were  lifted 
to  strike  the  death-blow.  He  moved  not.  '  Nay,  nay,'  cried  Sassa- 
cus,  beating  them  off.  '  Touch  him  not ;  his  soul  is  bright  as  the 
sun ;  sooner  shall  you  darken  that,  than  find  treason  in  his  breast. 
If  he  hath  shown  the  dove's  heart  to  the  English,  when  he  believed 
them  friends,  he  will  show  himself  the  fierce  eagle,  now  he  knows 
them  enemies.  Touch  him  not,  wairiors  ;  remember  my  blood  run- 
neth in  his  veins.' 

"  From  that  moment  my  father  was  a  changed  man.  He  neither 
spoke  nor  looked  at  his  wife,  or  children  ;  but  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  one  band  of  tlie  young  men,  he  shouted  his  war-cry,  and 
then  silently  pursued  the  enemy.  Sassacus  went  fortli  to  assemble 
the  tribe,  and  we  followed  my  mother  to  one  of  oni'  villages." 

"Tou  did  not  tell  me,  Magawisca,"  said  Everell,  "how  Samoset 
perished  ;  was  he  consumed  in  the  flames,  or  shot  from  the  palisade  ?" 

"Neither — neither.  He  was  reserved  to  whet  my  father's  revenge 
to  a  still  keener  edge.  He  had  forced  fc  passage  through  the  English, 
and,  hastily  collecting  a  few  warriors,  they  pursued  the  enemy,  sprung 
upon  them  from  a  covert,  and  did  so  annoy  them  that  the  English 
turned,  and  gave  them  battie.  All  fled  save  my  brother,  and  him 
they  took  prisoner.  They  told  him  they  would  spare  his  life  if  he 
would  guide  them  to  our  strong  holds.  He  refused.  He  had  lived 
but  sixteen  summers  ;  he  loved  the  light  of  the  sun  even  as  we  love 
it ;  his  manly  spirit  was  tamed  by  wounds  and  weariness  ;  bis  limbs 
were  like  a  beading  reed,  and  his  heart  beat  like  a  woman's  ;  but  the 
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fii-c  of  Ills  sou!  burnt  clear.  Again  they  pvessed  him  with  offers  of 
life  and  reward  ;  he  faithfully  refused,  aad  with  one  sabre-stroke 
they  severed  his  head  from  his  body." 

Magawtsca  paused.  She  looked  at  Everell,  and  said  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "Tou  English  tell  us,  Everell,  that  the  book  of  your  law  is 
better  than  that  written  on  our  hearts,  for,  ye  say,  it  teaches  mercy, 
compassion,  forgiveness— if  ye  had  such  a  law,  and  believed  it,  would 
ye  thus  have  treated  a  captive  boy  '?" 

Magawisca's  reflecljng  mind  suggested  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
tie  progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  ia  all  ages  and  under  ell  ctr- 
cumstalices ;  the  contrariety  between  its  divme  principles  and  the 
conduct  of  its  professors ;  which,  instead  of  always  being  a  medium 
for  the  light  that  emanates  from  our  holy  law,  is  too  often  the  darkest 
cloud  that  obstructs  the  passage  of  its  rays  to  the  hearts  of  heathen 
men.  Everell  had  been  carefiilly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  his 
reii^on,  and  he  felt  Magawisca's  relation  to  be  an  awkward  comment 
on  them,  and  her  inquiry  natural ;  but,  though  he  knew  not  what 
answer  to  make,  he  was  sure  there  must  be  a  good  one,  and,  men- 
tally resolving  to  i-efer  the  case  to  his  mother,  he  begged  Magawisca 
to  proceed  with  ber  narrative. 

"The  fragments  of  our  broken  tribe,"  she  said,  "were  collected, 
and  some  other  small  dependant  tribes  persuaded  to  join  ns.  Wa 
were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  open  grounds,  and  shelter  ourselves  m 
A  dismal  swamp.  The  English  surrounded  us ;  they  sent  in  to  us  a 
messenger,  and  offered  life  and  pardon  to  all  who  had  not  shed  the 
blood  of  Englishmen,  Our  allies  listened,  and  Sed  from  us,  as  fright- 
ened birds  fiy  from  a  falling  tree.  My  father  looked  upon  his  war- 
riors :  they  answered  that  look  with  their  battle-shout.  '  Tell  your 
people,'  said  my  fatlier  to  the  messenger,  'that  we  have  shed  and 
drank  English  blood,  and  that  we  will  take  nothing  from  them  but 
death.'  The  messenger  departed,  and  agdn  returned  with  offers  of 
pardon,  if  we  would  come  fortli,  and  lay  our  aiTOWS  and  our  toma- 
hawks at  the  feet  of  the  English.  '  What  say  you,  warriors  !'  cried 
my  father ;  '  shall  we  take  pardon  from  those  who  have  burned  your 
wives  and  children,  and  given  your  homes  to  the  beasts  of  prey  ?— 
who  have  robbed  you  of  your  hunting-grounds,  and  driven  your 
canoes  from  their  watei'S '?'  A  hundred  arrows  were  pointed  to  the 
messenger.  '  Enough — you  have  your  answer,'  said  my  father  ;  imd 
the  messenger  returned  to  announce  the  fate  we  had  chosen." 

"  Where  was  Sassacus  ?  Had  he  abandoned  his  people  '  as!  ed 
Everell. 

V  Abandoned  them !  No — his  life  was  in  theirs  but  actu  tcmei 
to  attack  and  victory,  he  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  diiven  like  a  fo:c 
to  his  hole.  His  sou]  was  sick  within  him,  and  he  ww  silent  and 
left  all  to  my  father.  All  day  we  heard  tlie  stiokes  oi  the  English 
axes  felling  the  trees  that  defended  us,  and,  when  night  i-ame  they 
had  approached  so  near,  that  we  could  see  the  gl  mmpim^  if  their 
watch-lights  through,  the  branches  of  tlie  trees.      \ll  ni_,ht  thej  were 
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pouring  in  tlieir  bullela,  alike  od  wariiora,  women,  and  children.  Old 
Cualiiaakia  was  lying;  at  my  mother's  feet,  when  he  received  a  death- 
wound.  Gasping  for  breath,  he  called  on  Sassaous  and  my  father: 
Stay  not  here,'  he  said ;  '  look  not  on  your  wives  and  children,  but 
ourst  your  prison  bound ;  sound  through  the  nations  the  cry  of  re- 
venge !  Linked  together,  ye  ahall  drive  the  English  into  the  sea.  I 
speak  the  word  of  the  Great  Spirit— obey  it!'  While  he  was  yet 
speaking,  he  stiffened  in  death,  'Obey  him,  warriors,"  cried  my 
mother ;  '  see,'  she  said,  pointing  to  the  mist  that  was  now  wrapping 
tself  around  the  wood  fike  a  thick  curtain,  '  see,  our  friends  have 
come  from  the  spirit-land  to  shelter  you.  Nay  look  not  on  us  ;  oui- 
nearts  have  been  tender  in  the  wigwam,  but  we  can  die  before  our 
enemies  without  a  groan.     Go  forth  and  avenge  us.' 

"  '  Have  we  come  to  the  counsel  of  old  men  and  old  women  !'  said 
Sassacus,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit. 

"  'Wbcn  women  put  down  their  womanish  thouffits  and  ctunsel  like 
men,  they  should  be  obeyed,'  said  my  father.     '  Follow  me,  warrioi-s.' 

"  They  burst  through  the  enclosure.  We  saw  nothiag  more,  but 
we  Jieard  the  shout  from  the  foe.  as  they  issued  from  the  wood — the 
momentary  fierce  encounter  and  the  cry,  '  They  have  escaped  !'  Then 
■*  "as  that  my  mother,  who  had  listened  with  breaftless  silence, 
w  herself  down  on  the  mossy  stones,  and,  laying  her  hot  cheek 
line,  'Oh,  my  children,  my  children  1'  she  said,  'would  tliat  I 
could  die  for  you  1  But  fear  not  death ;  the  blood  of  a  hundred 
ehieftams,  that  never  knew  fear,  runneth  in  your  veins;  Hark  !  the 
enemy  comes  nearer  and  nearer.  How  lift  up  your  heads,  my  chil- 
dren, and  show  them  that  even  tlie  weak  ones  of  our  tribe  are  strong 

"  We  i-ose  from  the  ground — all  about  sat  women  and  children  in 
family  clusters,  awmdng  unmoved  their  fate.  The  English  had  pen- 
eti'ated  the  forest-screen,  and  were  already  on  the  rising  ground, 
where  we  had  been  intrenched.  Death  was  dealt  freely.  None  re- 
sisted— not  a  movement  was  made — not  a  voice  lifted— not  a  sound 
escaped,  save  the  wailings  of  the  dying  children. 

"One  of  your  soldiers  knew  my  mother,  and  a  command  was 
given  that  her  life  and  fiat  of  her  children  should  be  spared,  A 
guard  was  stationed  round  us. 

"  You  know  that,  after  our  tribe  was  thus  cut  off,  we  were  taken, 
witlj  a  few  other  captives,  to  Boston.  Some  were  sent  to  the  Islands 
of  the  Sun,  to  bend  their  free  limbs  to  bondage,  like  your  beasts  of 
burden.  There  are  among  your  people  those  who  have  not  put  out 
the  light  of  the  Great  Spirit ;  they  cao  remember  a  kindness,  albeit 
done  by  an  Indian ;  and  when  it  was  known  to  your  sachems  tljat  the 
wife  of  Mononotto,  once  the  protector  and  friend  of  your  people,  was 
a  prisoner,  they  treated  her  with  honor  and  gentleness.  But  her 
people  were  extinguished — her  husband  driven  to  distant  forests — 
forced  on  earth  to  tJie  misery  of  wicked  souls — to  wander  without  a 
home  ;  her  children  were  captives — and  her  heart  ivas  broken." 
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Nicolas  Oopbrbicus  was  born  February  19,  1743,  at  Thorn,  ontte 
Vistula — a  place  now  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kingof  Prussia. 
The  father  of  Copernicus  was  a  native  of  Westphalia,  a  part  of  Ger- 
many :  he  had  chanced  to  settle  at  Thoni,  as  a  surgeon,  about  t«n 
years  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  Young  Copernicus  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  medicine  at  the  univei-sity  of  Cracow  ;  but  his 
favorite  studies  were  mathematics,  perspective,  astronomy,  and  paint- 
ing. At  an  early  age,  inspired  by  an  eager  wish  to  distinguisJi  him- 
self in  astronomy,  lie  proceeded  to  Italy  and  studied  that  science  al 
the  university  at  Bologna.  It  is  supposed  that  a  discovery  of  his 
teacher,  Dominic  Maiia,  respecting  the  changing  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  was  what  first  awakened  his  mind  to  tie  errors  of  tiieplanetaiy 
system  then  taught.  Fi-om  Bologna  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  for 
some  time  he  taught  mathematics  wiui  great  success — pursuing  all 
the  while,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit,  iiJs  astronomical 
observations. 

When  he  aftei-wards  returned  to  his  native  country,  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  Ermelaad,  appointed  him  a  canon  i]i  the  cathedral 
of  Frauenburg,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  nominated  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  native  town  to  be  archdeacon  in  one  of  their  churches. 
He  then  resolved  to  devote  hia  life  to  three  objects — the  perfonnancf 
of  his  clerical  duties,  gratuitous  medical  attendance  on  the  poor,  ai.,. 
the  pursuit  of  his  favoril*  studies.  His  residence  was  established  in 
one  of  the  houses  belongino;  to  the  canons  of  Frauenburg,  on  the  brow 
of  a  hight,  near  the  caUiearal,  where  astronomical  observations  could 

*  It  is  not  deeignsd  to  enter  estensively  npon  the  apparfment  of  Biography,  but 
to  eketoh  the  lires  of  a  few  individnals  who  have  beoomsdiBtinguiBhed,  anaso  illua- 
t-ttte  llio  pursnita  of  kuonledge  under  diffionltics,  antl  eUmolate  attempts  at  nieiititi 
nnd  moral  eieellencB  liy  showing  that  to  those  who  cnrneatly  appl.y  theaiselTce  to 
the  aoqulBition  of  knowledge,  diffionilies,  though  formidable,  ore  nrsverthckas  Eur- 
laoaatabh—En. 
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be  conducted  under  very  favorable  circumstanoes  ;  and  in  its  walls  are 
stJll  to  be  seen,  the  openings  which  he  made  in  order  to  observe 
the  passage  of  stars  across  the  meridian.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  the  year  1507,  that  he  first  became  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  planetary  theory  of  Pythagoras.  He  determined,  however,  to 
'n  adopting,  and  still  more  cautious  in  announcing,, 
h  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  ideas  of  mankind, 
rumeata  were  in  that  age  very  rude,  and  the  tele- 
invented.  The  only  implements  which  Ccmernicus 
bservtttions  were  two,  coarsely  framed  of  fir-wood, 
rked  by  lines  of  ink.  Thus  provided,  he  devoted 
n  m    Ji  I  1  years  to  the  inquiries  necessary  for  proving  his 

h      y        d      1     gth,  about  the  year  1630,  he  had  completed  a  work. 
Jib       1    le  system  was  expounded — namely,  the  immobihty 
f   h  1     centre  of  the  planetary  system ;  while  its  apparent 

m  n  d  1  Iternations  of  day  and  night,  were  to  be  attributed 
to    h  Id  diurnal  movements  of  the  earth.     The  real  dis- 

f    h    pi  nets,  and  the  declination  of  the  pole  of  the  earth 
)         plai     d. 
Th    d  f  Copernicas  were  already  known  to  a  considerable 

b       find  and  comparatively  enlightened  persons,  who  re- 
d    1        w  1    due  respect ;   and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Eomish 
h      h  al  of  its  dignitaries  were  among  the  number.     But 

b    b  Ik     f  m    Und,  including  their  religious  teachers,  were  then 
mpa  ati    ly    g  orant,  and  accordingly  prejudiced ;  and  however 
firm  h         VI      n  of  the  astronomer  aa  to  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
3     h  d      make  it  public,  dreading  the  opposition  it  would  have 

to  encounter — seemg  that  it  opposed  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the 
learned,  and  the  iiiusory  testimony  of  the  senses.  In  reasoning,  they 
acted  under  the  guidance  of  rules  which  made  it  scarcely  possible  for 
them  to  ascertain  truth,  or  to  acknowledge  it  when  it  was  presented 
to  them  in  the  clearest  light.  If  any  thing  had  heen  said  in  former 
times  by  a  person  whose  memory  they  respected,  they  would  not 
willingly  listen  to  any  thing  which  contradicted,  or  seemed  to  contra- 
dict it.  They  walked,  in  short,  by  authority,  and  not  by  the  dictates 
of  refiectjon;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  every  new  truth  which 
experience  or  the  inquiries  of  the  best  minds  brought  forth,  had  to 
contend  with  the  less  wortliy  notions  which  bad  come  down  from 
earlier  and  darker  ^es.  Amongst  the  opinions  received  by  them, 
was  tliat  which  represented  the  earth  as  the  immovable  centre  of  the 
universe.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  men  of  ancient  times  ;  it 
had  long  been  taught ;  it  w^  coaformable  to  the  commoa  appearances 
of  things  ;  and  various  passages  in  the  scriptures  were  believed  to 
assert  it,  though  in  reality  those  passages  only  do  not  contradict  (and 
this  probably  for  wise  purposes,)  the  ordinary  ideas  of  mankind  re- 
specting the  stability  of  the  earth.  Copernicus  only  acted,  therefore, 
with  necessary  caution,  when  he  hesitated  to  publish  the  work  which 
had  cost  him  the  labor  of  so  many  years. 
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Rheticus,  one  of  tli«  friends  to  wliom  lie  had  couimunicated  Lis 
theory,  at  length,  in  1540,  ventured  to  giva  an  outline  of  it  to  the 
world  in  a  smSl  pamphlet,  which  he  published  withouthis  name.  As 
this  excited  no  disapprobation,  the  same  person  reprinted  it  next  yeai 
with  his  name;  In  both  piiblicationa  flie  doctrines  were  ascribed 
openly  to  Nicolas  Copernicus.  About  the  same  time,  a  learaed  man, 
Erasmus  Reinhold,  in  a  work  which  he  published,  spoke  of  the  new 
doctrines  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  styled  their  author  a  second 
Ptolemy  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  compliment  that  can 
be  paid  to  the  discoverer  of  truth,  is  to  mention  him  in  the  same  breath 
with  some  founder  of  error.  Copernicus  now  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  by  his  &iends  to  publish  his  work ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
put  to  press  at  Nuremberg,  under  the  care  of  some  learned  persons 
of  that  city.  But  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  it  was  not  his  lot  to 
live  l«  sea  the  book  published.  As  soon  as  it  was  printed,  a  copy  of 
it  was  sent  to  him  hy  his  fi'iend  Eheticws,  but  it  only  reached  him. 
May  23,  1643,  a  few  hours  before  he  expired.  He  appeai'ed  to  be 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  object  to  which  so  many  yeai-s  of  his  life 
had  been  devoted.  But  iis  misaon  was  accomplished.  Committed 
to  the  perpetuating  operations  of  the  infant  printing-press,  all  danger 
was  over  of  losing  the  germ  of  tJhose  great  and  fertile  truths  which  in 
our  days  render  astronomy  the  most  perfect  of  sciences. 

The  tlieory  of  Copernicus  was  thus  brought  before  the  world  ;  hut, 
whether  from  the  death  of  the  philosopher,  or  because  little  distur- 
bance of  popular  notions  was  anticipated  from  so  learned  a  work,  or 
from  whatever  other  circumstances,  it  was  visited  with  no  marks  of 
reprobation  from  any  quarter  at  the  time.  In  proportion,  however, 
as  it  became  known,  so  did  its  opponents  increase.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  fagot'  and  stake  made  short  work  with  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  strike  out  a  course  of  thinldng  for  themselves ;  and  though 
the  author  of  the  system,  and  its  immediate  adopters,  passed  unmo- 
lested, yet  during  the  century  which  ensued  were  its  followers  and 
supporters  persecuted  with  all  the  zeal  and  cruelty  that  bigotry  and 
ignorant  prejudice  could  devise.  Truth,  however,  is  imperishable ; 
and,  though  repressed  and  retarded  for  a  season,  is  ever  sure  to  take 
its  right  place  among  the  established  beliefs  of  mankind.  And  thus 
it  has  been  with  the  Copemicau  theory,  whose  importance  to  the  pro- 
gress of  accurate  science  we  cannot  in  reality  over  estimate.  To  form 
any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  its  author's  services 
ro  the  cause  of  science,  we  must  place  ourselves  back  in  the  times  and 
circumstances  which  saw  their  birth.  Then,  it  must  be  remembered, 
the  want  of  telescopes  rendered  all  appearances  in  the  sky  much  more 
difficult  of  explanation  than  they  would  have  been  a  centui'y  later. 
The  accumulated  errors  and  superstitions  of  fourteen  centuries  were 
not  to  be  easily  shaken  and  removed;  neither  were  the  prejudices 
and  dogmas  of  the  learned  to  be  disturbed  with  impunity.  Wliat 
might  have  been  asti'onomical  science,  was,  oven  in  the  wt^ngs  of 
the  fathers,  little  better  than  a  mass  of  absurd  and  subtle  dis  ^uisilions 
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on  the  substance  of  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  All  these 
Copernicus  had  to  surmount ;  and  the  elsiboralion  of  hi:;  tlieory  pre- 
sents an  ever-memorable  example  of  the  power  of  patieut  and  earnest 
thought  in  the  investigation  of  a  complicated  subject,  and  acutenesa  of 
*  n  between  the  true  aud  tlie  fallacious. 


The  Copernicaa  theory,  which  Tycho  tad  labored  in  vain  to  super- 
sede, was  next  received  and  supported  by  an  Italian  philosopher, 
whose  name  and  history  are  inseparably  inteiwoven  with  the  pro- 
gi'ess  of  astronomy.  That  illustrions  individual,  G-alilso  GAuiBr, 
usuaUy  known  by  his  Christian  name,  was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  1664. 
His  father,  a  Tuscan  nobleman  of  small  fortune,  caused  Lim  to  be 
educated  for  the  profession  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  his  native 
city.  While  studying  there,  he  became  deeply  sensible  of  the.  ab- 
sui-dities  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  as  it  had  then  come  to  be 
taught,  and  he  became  its  declared  enemy.  That  spirit  of  observa- 
tion for  which  he  was  so  distinguished  was  early  developed.  When 
only  nineteen  years  old,  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  suspended  fjom  the 
ceiling  of  tJie  cathedral  in  Pisa,  led  him  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  which  he  was  the  first  to  employ  as  a 
measurer  of  time.  He  left  it  incomplete,  however,  and  it  was  brought 
to  perfection  by  his  son,  Vincenzo,  and  particularly  by  Huygens,  the 
latter  of  whom  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  inventor  of  the  pendu- 
lum. About  this  period  G-alileo  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  math- 
ematics and  natural  science,  and  in  1686  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  hydrostatic  balance.  In  1689,  his  distmction  in  the  exact  sciences 
gained  for  bim  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  his  native  university, 
where,  immediately  on  his  installation,  he  be^au  to  assert  the  laws 
of  nature  against  a  perverted  philosophy.  In  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous spectators,  he  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  to  show  that  weight  has  no  influence  on 
the  velocity  of  falling  bodies.  By  this  means  he  escited  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  adherents  of  Aristotle  to  sucli  a  degree,  that,  after  two 
years,  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  professorship.  Driven  from  Pisa, 
he  retired  into  private  life ;  but  his  genius  being  appreciated  in 
another  part  of  Italy,  he  was,  in  1692,  appointed  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Padua,  He  lectured  here  with  unparalleled  success. 
Scholars  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Europe  crowded  round 
him.  He  delivered  his  lectures  in  the  Italian  language  instead  of 
Latin,  which  was  considered  a  daring  innovation. 

During  eighteen  years  which  he  spent  at  Padua,  he  made  many 
discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  which  be  introduced  into  his  lec- 
tures, without  regard  to  their  inconsistency  with  tiie  doctrines  pre- 
viously taught.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  bis  discovery  of 
the  rale  of  descent  in  falling  bodies ;  certain  improvements  on  the 
thermometer;  some  interesting  observations  on  the  magnet;  and  a 
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number  of  experiments  relative  to  the  floating  and  Binking  of  solid 
bodies  in  wafer.  In  1609,  hearing  that  oneJansen,  a  Dutchman,  had 
made  an  instrument  by  which- distant  objects  were  made  to  appear 
near,  GaUleo,  whose  mind  was  prepared  for  the  discovery,  instantly 
conceived  on  what  principle  it  was  constriicted,  and,  without  losing  a 
day,  he  fashioned  a  similar  instrument  with  many  improvements : 
such,  was  the  origin  of  the  telescope,  the  most  interesting  of  all  instru- 
ments connected  with  science. 

Turning  his  optical  tube  towards  the  heavens,  Galileo  perceived 
the  moon  to  be  a  body  of  oneven  surface,  the  elevations  of  which  he 
computed  by  their  shadows ;  and  the  sun  to  be  occasionally  spotted ; 
and  from  the  regular  advance  from  east  to  west  of  these  spots,  he 
inferred  the  rotation  of  the  sun,  and  the  inclinaiion  of  its  axis  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  From  a  particular  nebula,  which  his  rade 
mstrument  enabled  him  to  resolve  into  individual  stars,  he  even  con- 
jectured, what  Lord  Eosse  has  but  recently  proved,  that  the  whole 
Miliy  Way  was  but  a  vast  assemblage  of  stai-s  and  systems.  He 
discovered  that  the  planet  Venus  waxed  and  waned  like  tlie  moon, 
that  Saturn  had  something  like  wings  by  its  sides  (afterwai'ds  found 
to  be  a  ring),  and  that  Jupiter  was  surrounded  by  four  satellites.  It 
is  now  altogether  impossible  to  imagine  the  wonder  and  delight  with 
which  these  discoveries  must  have  filled  the  mind  of  a  philosopher 
hko  Galileo,  who  had  perhaps  long  surmised  that  all  was  not  as  it 
seemed  in  the  heavens,  but  despmred  of  ever  being  able  to  pene- 
trate the  mystery.  In  the  year  1611,  while  entering  upon  his  inves- 
tigations, he  was  induced,  by  the  invitation  of  his  prince,  the  Grand 
Duhe  of  Tuscany,  to  return  to  Pisa,  and  resume  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics there,  with  a  large  salary.  It  was  consequently  at  that  city 
that  he  first  gave  his  discoveries  to  the  world.  That  persecution 
which  had  only  been  suspended  by  accident  in  the  case  of  Coperni- 
cus, now  fell  with  full  weight  on  the  head  of  the  Italian  philosopher. 
Having  openly  declared,  in  a  wort  which  he  published,  fiat  his  dis- 
coveries proved  the  truth  of  the  Oopernioaii  theory,  he  ivas  denounced 
by  the  elergy  as  an  heretic,  and  obliged,  in  1616,  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
and  appear  before  the  court  of  Inquisition,  who  obliged  him  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  never  move  broach  such  dangerous  doctrines.  It 
has  been  stated,  but  is  not  quite  certain,  tliat  he  was  on  this  occasion 
imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition  for  five  months,  and  that  he  would  have 
suffered  still  more  severely  if  the  Grand  Duke  had  not  interceded 
for  him. 

For  several  years  he  observed  the  silence  enjoined  upon  him,  but 
continued  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  ti'ue  theory  of  the  heavens. 
Panting  to  make  known  to  the  world  a  complete  account  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Copernicus,  yet  dreading  the  prejudices  of  his  enemies,  he 
fell  upon  the  expedient  of  writing  a  work,  in  which,  without  giving 
his  own  opinion,  he  introduces  three  persons  in  a  dialogue,  of  whom 
the  first  defends  t!ie  Copemican  system,  the  second  the  Ptolemsean 
(or  that  of  Aristotle,)  and  tlie  third  weighs  the  reasons  of  botii  in 
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.fiucli  a  way,  tliat  the  subject  aeema  problematical,  tbougli  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistaie  tbe  prepoaderance  of  argument  in  favor  of 
Copernioiis.  With  this  great  work,  which  is  still  held  in  reverence, 
Galileo  went  to  Rome  in  1630,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  hia  age,  and 
by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  favor,  received  permission  to  print  it. 
■Scarcely  bad  it  appeared  at  Borne  and  Florence,  when  it  was  attacked 
by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle,  and  most  violently  of  all  by  the  teacher 
of  philosophy  at  Pisa.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  monks,  and 
mathematicians,  was  appointed  to  examine  his  work,  which  they 
mhesitatingly  condemned  as  highly  dangerous,  and  summoned  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition.  This  blow  fell  heavily  on  the 
.head  of  GalUeo,  now  an  old  man,  and  left  defenceless  by  the  death 
of  his  fiiend  and  patron,  Cosmo  II.  He  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Rome  in  the  winter  of  1633,  and  was  immediately  immured  in  a  cell 
in  one  of  the  prisons  o-f  the  Inquisition.  There  he  remained  for 
several  months,  when,  being  brought  before  an  assembly  of  hia 
judges,  he  was  condemned  to  renounce,  kneeling  before  them,  wiih 
nis  hand  upon  the  gospels,  what  were  called  the  "  sinful  and  detest- 
able enors  and  heresies"  which  he  had  maintained.  The  finnoess 
of  Galileo  gave  way  at  this  critjcal  moment  of  his  life  :  he  pronounced 
the  recantation.  But  at  the  moment  he  rose,  indignant  at  having 
swoni  in  violation  of  his  conviction,  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  foot, 
"E  pur  si  mMove!"—{"H  still  movesl")  Upon  this  dreadful 
relapse  into  heresy,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Inqui- 
sition for  life,  and  every  week  for  three  years  was  to  repeat  the  seven 
penitential  psalms;  his  "Dialogues"  were  also  prohibited,  and  his 
system  utterly  condemned.  Although  GaJileo  was  in  this  manner 
sentenced  to  confinement,  it  appeared  to  those  who  judged  hini  that 
he  would  not  be  able,  from  his  age,  to  endure  such  a  severe  punishment, 
and  they  mercifully  banished  him  to  a  particular  spot  near  Florence. 
Here  Galileo  lived  for  several  years,  employing  his  time  in  the 
■study  of  mechanics  and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  The 
results  are  found  in  two  important  works  on  the  laws  of  motion,  the 
foundation  of  the  present  system  of  physics  and  astronomy.  At  the 
same  time  he  tried  tQ  make  use  of  Jupiter's  satellites  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  longitiides  ;  and  though  he  brought  nothing  to  perfection  in 
this  branch,  he  was  the  first  who  reflected  systematically  on  such  a 
method  of  fixin*  geographical  lon^tudes.  He  was  at  this  time 
afflicted  with  a  disease  in  bis  eyes,  one  of  which  was  wholly  blind, 
and  the  other  almost  useless,  when,  in  1637,  he  discovered  the  libra- 
tion  of  the  moon.  Blindness,  deafness,  want  of  sleep,  and  pain  in 
bis  limbs,  united  to  imbitter  bis  declining  years  ;  still  his  mind  was 
active.  "In  my  darkness,"  he  writes  m  the  year  163B,  "I  muse 
now  upon  this  object  of  nature,  and  now  upon  that,  and  find  it  im- 
possible to  soothe  my  restless  head,  however  much  I  wish  it.  This 
perpetual  action  of  mind  deprives  me  almost  wholly  ot  sleep."  In 
this  condition,  and  affected  by  a  slowly- consuming  fever,  he  expired 
in  January,  1642,  in  the  seventy-eigh^  yeai'  of  bis  age.     His  relics 
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were  deposited  in  the  ehureh  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  where 
posterity  did  justice  to  his  memoj-y  by  erecting  a  splendid  monument 
in  1737. 

Galileo  is  represented  by  his  biographers  as  of  diroimitive  stature, 
but  strong  and  healtty,  of  agreeable  countenance,  and  lively  conver- 
sation and  manner.  He  preferred  living  in  the  country,  where  liis 
relasaljons  consisted  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  his  friends.  He  loved  music,  drawing  and 
poetry ;  and  is  said  t«  have  been  so  fond  of  Aristo,  that  he  knew 
the  whole  of  the  "  Orlando  "  by  heart.  He  had  few  books:  "The 
best  book,"  he  amd,  "  is  nature."  A  complete  edition  of  his  works, 
in  thirteen  volumes,  appeared  at  Milan  in  1803,  the  style  of  which  is 
natural  and  fluent,  so  elegant  and  pure,  that  it  has  been  held  up  by 
competent  judges  as  a  model  of  classical  Italian.  "  Altogether, " 
says  Professor  Playfair,  "  Galileo  is  one  of  those  to  whom  human 
knowledge  is  under  the  greatest  obligation.  His  discoveries  in  the- 
theory  of  motion,  in  the  laws  of  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  and  in 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  improve- 
ments which  have  since  beea  made  by  the  application  of  mathemafic* 
to  natural  philosophy.  If  to  these  we  add  the  invention  of  the  tel- 
escope, the  discoveries  made  by  that  instrument,  tlie  confirmation  of 
the  Gopernioan  system  which  these  discoveries  afforded,  and  lastly, 
the  wit  and  argument  with  which  he  combated  and  exposed  the 
prejudice  and  presumption  of  the  schools,  we  must  admit  that  the 
histoiy  of  human  knowledge  contains  few  greater  names  than  that  of 
Galileo." 


Thk  year  in  which  Galileo  died,  was  that  in  which  Isaac  Newton 
was  born.  This  eminent  individual,  who  was  destined  to  establish 
the  trutli  of  the  discoveries  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  Copernicus 
and  Gahleo,  was  horn  on  the  25th  of  December,  1642,  at  Colters- 
worth,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father  cultivated  his  own  moderate 
paternal  property.  After  receiving  the  rudiment  of  education,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  mother,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
to  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham,  where  the  bias  of  his  early 
genius  was  shown  by  a  skill  in  mechanical  contrivances  whicli  excited 
no  small  admiration.  Whilst  other  boys  were  at  play,  his  leisure 
hours  were  employed  in  forming  working  models  of  mills  and  ma- 
chinery ;  he  constructed  a  water  clock  from  an  old  box,  which  had  an 
index  moved  by  a  piece  of  wood  sinking  as  the  drops  fell  from  tho 
bottom,  and  a  regular  dial-plate  to  indicate  the  hours. 

On  his  removal  from  school,  it  was  intended  that  he  should  follow 
the  profession  of  a  farmer,  but  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  laborious 
toils  of  such  a  hfe,  was  soon  manifested.  He  was  frequently  found 
reading  under  a  tree  when  he  should  have  been  inspecting  cattle,  or 
Rupevin'onding  laboi'crs  ;   an'!  when  be  vra^  sent  to  dispose  of  farmmg 
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produce  at  Granthain  market,  he  was  occupied  in  solving  mathemati- 
cal problems  ia  a  gai-ret  or  kay-loft,  whilst  the  business  was  trans- 
acted by  an  old  servant  who  had  accompanied  him  to  town.  These 
strong  indicafiona  of  the  bias  of  his  disposition  were  not  neglected  by 
his  ansious  motlier.  She  sent  him  again  for  a  few  months  to  school, 
and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1660,  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  combination  of  industry  and  talents,  with  an  amiable  dispo- 
wtion  and  unassuming  manners,  naturally  attracted-  the  notice  of  his 
tutors,  and  the  friendship  of  his  admiring  companions ;  amongst 
these  was  Isaac  Barrow,  afterwards  justly  celebrated  as  a  preacher 
and  a  mathematician.  Saunderson's  Logic,  Kepler's  Optics,  and  the 
Arttbmetic  of  Infinites  by  Wallis,  were  the  books  first  studied  by 
Kewton  at  Cambridge.  He  read  the  Geometry  of  Descartes  diligently, 
and  looked  into  the  subject  of  judicial  astrology,  which  then  engaged 
some  attention.  He  read  little  of  Euclid,  and  la  said  to  have  regret- 
ted, in  a  subsequent  part  of  liis  life,  that  he  had  not  studied  the  old 
mathematicians  more  deeply. 

The  attention  of  Newton,  while  at  Cambridge,  was  attracted  to 
a  branch  of  natural  jihilosophy,  hitherto  little  understood,  namely, 
light.  It  was  the  opmion  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Descartes, 
that  light  is  caused  by  a  certain  motion  or  undulation  of  a  very  thin, 
elastic  medium,  which  he  supposed  pervaded  space.  Newton  over- 
tui-ned  this  theory.  Taking  a  piece  of  glass  with  angular  sides,  called 
a  prism,  he  caused  the  sun  to  shine  upon  it  through  a  small  hole  in 
the  shutter  of  a  darkened  apartment.  By  this  esperiment  he  found 
that  the  light,  in  passing  through  the  glass,  was  so  refracted  or 
broken,  as  to  exhibit  on  the  wall  an  image  of  seven  ditferent  tints  or 
colors  ;  and  after  varying  his  eftperiments  in  a  most  ingenious  way, 
he  established  the  very  interesting  facts,  that  light  is  composed  of  rays 
resoluble  into  particles,  that  every  ray  of  white  hght  consists  of  three 
primary  and  differently-colored  rays,  (red,  yellow,  and  blue, )  each  of 
whioh  three  is  more  or  less  refrangible  thmi  the  other.  This  remark- 
able discovery  laid  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  optics. 

In  1665,  the  students  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  were  sud- 
denly dispei-sed  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  pestilential  disorder  in  the 
place.  Wewton  retired  for  safety  to  his  paternal  estate ;  and  though 
he  lost  for  a  time  the  advantages  of  public  libraries  and  Kterary  con- 
versation, he  rendered  the  years  of  his  retreat  a  memorable  era  in 
his  own  existence,  and  in  the  history  of  science,  by  another  of  his 
great  discoveries — that  of  the  theoiy  of  gravitation,  or  the  tendency 
of  bodies  towards  the  centj^  of  our  globe.  One  day,  while  sitting  in 
his  garden,  he-happened  to  see  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  consider  the  general  laws  which  must  regulate  sill 
falling  bodies.  Eesuming  the  subject  afterwards,  he  found  that  the 
same  cause  which  made  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground,  retained  tlie 
moon  and  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  regulated,  with  a  simplicity  and 
power  truly  wonderful,  the  motions  of  all  the  heavenlv  bodies.     In 
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this  manner  was  discovered  the  principla  of  gravitadon,  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  wliich  tie  science  of  astronomy  is  rendered  comparatively 
perfect. 

On  his  return  to  Cambridge  in  1667,  he  was  elected  Fellovr  of 
Trinity  College  ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointe.d  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  place  of  hia  friend  Dr.  Barrow,  who  re- 
signed. His  great  discoveries  in  the  science  of  optics  formed  for 
some  time  the  principal  subject  of  his  lectures,  and  his  new  theory  of 
light  and  colors  was  explained,  with  a  clearness  arising  fi-om  perfect 
knowledge,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  crowded  and  admiring  audience. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1671,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  compelled  to  apply  for  a  dispensaljon  from  the  usual 
payment  of  one  shilling  weekly,  which  is  contributed  by  each  mem- 
ber towards  the  exjjenses.  He  had  at  this  period  of  his  life  no  income 
except  what  he  derived  from  his  college  ana  his  professorship,  the  pro- 
duce of  his  estate  being  absorbed  in  supporting  his  mother  and  her 
family.  His  personal  wishes  were  so  moderate,  that  he  never  coald 
regret  tlie  want  of  money,  except  inasmuch  as  it  limited  his  purchases 
of  books  and  scientific  instruments,  and  restricted  his  power  of  reliev- 
ing the  disti-esses  of  others.  About  the  year  1683,  he  composed  his 
great  work.  The  Prindpia,  or  Mathemaficid  Principles  of  Nolural 
Philosophy.  In  1688,  the  memorable  year  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  university  in  parliament,  and  the  honor  thus 
eonferred  on  him  was  repeated  in  1701.  His  great  merit  at  last 
attracted  the  notice  of  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  bestow  sub- 
stantiid  rewards,  and  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Mint,  an  office 
for  which  his  patient  and  accurate  investigations  singularly  fitted  him, 
and  which  he  held  with  general  approbation  till  his  death.  Honors 
and  emoluments  at  last  flowed  upon  him.  Leibnitz,  having  felt 
envious  of  the  discoveries  of  Ifewton,  tried  to  revenge  himself  by 
transmitting  a  problem,  which  he  thought  would  show  his  superiority, 
by  baffling  the  skill  of  the  English  mathematician.  It  was  received 
by  Newton  in  the  evening,  after  his  usual  day's  labor  at  the  Mint, 
and  he  solved  it  before  he  retired  to  I'est.  After  this  there  was  no 
further  attempt  made  to  traduce  his  fame.  In  1705  he  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne. 

Newton's  benevolence  of  disposition  led  him  to  perform  all  the 
minor  duties  of  social  life  with  great  exactness.  He  paid  and  received 
frequent  visits ;  he  assumed  no  superiority  in  his  conversation ;  he 
was  candid,  cheerful,  and  affable;  his  society  was  therefore  much 
sought,  and  he  submitted  to  intrusions  on  his  valuable  time  without  a 
murmur ;  but  by  early  rising,  and  by  a  methodical  distribution  of  his 
hours,  he  found  leisure  to  study  and  compose,  and  every  moment 
which  he  could  command,  he  passed  with  a  pen  in  bis  hand  and  a 
book  before  him.  He  was  generous  and  charitable — one  of  his  max- 
ims being,  tliat  those  wlto  gave  nothing  hefore  death,  never,  in  fact,  gave 
at  all.  His  wonderful  faculties  were  very  little  impaired,  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age;  and  hia  cheerful  disposition,  combined  with  temper- 
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ance  and  a  conatltution  naturally  sound,  preserved  him  from  the  usual 
infirmities  of  life.  He  was  of  middle  size,  witli  a  figure  inclining  to 
plumpness;  his  eyes  were  animated,  piercing,  and  intelligent;  the 
general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  full  of  life  and  kindness ; 
his  sight  was  preserved  to  the  last ;  and  his  hair  in  the  decline  of  his 
days  was  white  as  snow.  The  severe  trial  of  bodily  suffering  was 
reserved  for  the  last  stage  of  his  existence,  and  he  suppoited  it  with 
characteristic  resignation.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1727  he  ezpned 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

The  character  of  JSTewton  cannot  be  delineated  and  di&cu^sed  liie 
that  of  ordinary  men ;  it  is  so  beautiful,  that  the  biographer  dwells 
upon  it  with  delight,  and  the  inquiry,  by  what  means  ne  attamed  on 
undisputed  superiority  over  his  fellow- creatures,  must  be  both  nil«r 
esting  and  useful.  Newton  was  endowed  with  talents  of  the  highest 
order ;  but  those  who  are  less  eminently  gifted,  may  study  has  life 
with  advantage,  and  derive  instruction  from  every  part  of  his  career. 
With  a  power  of  intellect  almost  divine,  he  demonstrated  the  moljons 
of  the  planets,  the  orbits  of  the  comets,  and  the  cause  of  the  tides  of 
ocean  ;  he  investigated,  with  complete  success,  the  properties  of  light 
and  colors,  which  no  man  before  had  even  suspected  ;  he  was  the 
diligent,  sagacious,  and  f^thful  interpreter  of  natui'e,  while  his 
researches  all  tended  to  illustrate  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodne^ 
of  the  Creator.  Notwithstanding,  also,  his  reach  of  understanding 
and  knowledge,  his  modesty  was  such,  that  he  thought  nothing  of 
his  own  acquu-ements ;  and  he  left  behind  him  the  celebrated  saying, 
"  that  he  appeared  to  himself  as-only  a  child  pickmg  up  pebbles  from 
tlie  shore,  while  the  great  ocean  of  tiuth  lay  unexplored  before  him." 


Jambs  Ferotison,  the  ingenious  experimental  philosoper,  mechanist, 
and  astronomer,  was  born  in  1710,  a  few  miles  from  Keith,  a  village 
in  Banffshire,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  His  parents  were  of  the 
poorest  order,  but  honest  and  religious,  and,  by  toilsome  labor  in  the 
cultivation  of  a.  few  rented  acres,  contrived  to  rear  to  manhood  a 
large  family  of  children.  Of  the  manner  in  which  James  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  education,  and  how  he  sti'uggled  to  rise  from  obscu- 
rity to  distinction,  we  have  a  most  interesting  account  in  a  memoir  by 
himself,  which  we  cannot  do  better  than  quot«  in  an  abridged  form. 

After  mentioning  how  he  learned  to  read  with  a  very  scanty  aid 
from  aa  old  woman  and  his  father,  and  that  little  more  than  three 
months'  tuition  at  the  grammar-school  of  Eeith  was  all  the  education 
he  ever  received,  he  thus  proceeds :  "  My  taste  for  mechanics  was 
soon  developed ;  but  as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  maintain  me 
while  I  was  in  pursuit  only  of  these  matters,  and  as  I  was  rather  too 
young  and  weai  for  hard  labor,  he  put  me  out  to  a  neighbor  to  keep 
sheep,  which  I  continued  to  do  for  some  years;  and  in  that  time  I 
began  to  study  the   stars  in  the  night.     In  the  daytime  I  amused 
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myself  hy  making  models  <jf  mills,  spmning-wheela,  and  sucli  othei 
things  as  I  happened  to  see.  I  then  went  to  serve  a  considerable 
farmer  ia  the  neighborhood,  whose  name  was  James  Glasham.  I 
found  him  very  kind  and  indulg'ent ;  but  he  soon  observed,  that  in 
the  evenings,  when  my  work  was  over,  I  went  into  a  field  with  a 
blanket  about  me,  lay  down  on  my  back,  and  stretched  a  thread  with 
small  beads  upon  it,  at  arm's  length,  between  my  eye  aad  the  stars, 
sliding  the  beads  upon  it  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars  from  my 
eye,  in  order  to  take  their  apparent  distances  from  one-another;  and 
then,  laying  the  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the  stars  thereon 
by  the  beads,  according  to  their  respective  positions,  having  a  candle 
by  me.  My  master  at  first  laughed  at  me ;  but  when  I  explained 
my  meaning  to  bim  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on  ;  and,  that  I  might 
make  fair  copies  in  the  daytime  of  what  I  had  done  in  the  night,  he 
often  worked  for  me  himself.  I  shall  always  have  a  respect  for  the 
memory  of  that  man. 

"  I  soon  after  was  introduced  hy  a  schoolmaster,  whom  I  knew,  to 
a  Mr.  Cantley,  an  ingenious  man,  who  acted  as  butler  to  Thomas 
Grant,  Esq.,  of  Achoynaney,  and  from  whom  I  received  some  instnxc- 
tion,  particularly  in  decimal  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  first  elements 
of  geometry.  He  also  made  me  a  present  of  '  Gordon's  Geographi- 
cal Grammar,'  which  at  that  time  was  to  me  a  great  treasure.  There 
is  no  figure  of  a  globe  in  it,  although  it  contains  a  tolerable  descrip- 
tion of  the  globes,  and  their  use.  From  this  description  I  made  a 
globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  father's,  haying  turned  the  ball  thereof 
out  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  ball  I  covered  with  paper,  and  deline- 
ated a  map  of  the  world  upon  it,  made  tlie  meridian  ring  and  horizon 
Dod,  covered  tliem  with  paper,  and  graduated  them  ;  and  I  was 
y  to  find  that  by  my  globe,  which  was  the  firet  I  ever  saw,  I 
(I  solve  the  problems.  But  this  was.  not  likely  to  affoj-d  me  bread ; 
and  I  could  not  think  of  staying  with  my  father,  who  I  knew  full 
well  could  not  maintain  me  in  that  way,  as  it  could  be  of  no  service 
to  him  ;  and  he  had,  without  my  assistance,  hands  sufficient  for  all 
his  work." 

Thinking  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  attend  a  mill,  and  that 
he  would  have  plenty  of  leisure  for  studj',  poor  Ferguson  next  en- 
gaged himself  to  a  miller  ;  but  the  fellow  turned  out  to  be  a  harsh. 
Ignorant  drunkard,  who  required  eveiy  moment  of  the  boy's  time, 
starving  and  ill-using  him  besides,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he 
had  to  betake  himself  to  the  roof  of  his  father.  He  next  hired  him- 
self to  a  farmer  ;  but  here,  again,  lie  was  worked  beyond- the  sti-ength 
of  his  naturally  delicate  constitution ;  illness  ensued,  and  he  had 
agdntoseek  the  paternal  refuge.  "In  order  to  amiise  myself  in  this 
low  state  I  made  a  wooden  clock,  the  frame  of  which  was  also  of 
wood  ;  and  it  kept  time  pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  the  hummer 
struck  the  hours  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle.  Having  then  no 
idea  how  any  timekeeper  could  go  but  by  a  weight  and  a  line,  I 
wondered  how  a  watch  could  go  in  all  positions,  and  was  son'y  thai 
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3  had  never  thouglit  of  asking  Mr.  Caatley,  who  could  very  easily 
'have  informed  me.  But  happening  one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride 
by  my  father's  house,  which  was  close  by  a  public  road,  I  asked  hira 
what  o'clock  it  then  was  ;  he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  told  me.  As 
he  did  that  with  so  much  good-nature,  I  begged  of  him  to  show  me 
the  inside  of  his  watch ;  and  though  he  was  an  entire  stranger,  he 
immediately  opened  the  watch,  and  put  it  into  my  hands.  I  saw  the 
apring-hox  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it,  and  asked  him  wtat  it 
was  that  made  the  box  turn  round  ;  he  told  me  that  it  was  turned 
round  by  a  steel  spring  within  it.  Having  then  never  seen  any  other 
spring  than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock,  I  asked  how  a  spring 
within  a  box  could  tum  the  box  so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain 
upon  it.  He  answered  that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin,  that  one  end 
■of  it  was  fastened  to  the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the  other  end  to  the  inside 
•of  the  hox ;  that  the  axis  was  fixed,  and  the  box  was  loose  upon  it. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  yet  thoroughly  understand  the  matter.  '  Well, 
my  lad,'  says  he,  'take  a  long  thin  piece  of  whalebone,  hold  one 
-end  of  it  fast  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  wind  it  round  your 
finger,  it  will  then  endeavor  to  unwind  itself ;  and  if  you  fix  the 
-other  end  of  it  to  the  inside  of  a  '^mall  hoop  and  leave  it  to  itself,  it 
will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  ro  md  and  w  nd  p  a  th  ad  tied  to 
^he  outside  of  the  hoop.'  I  thanked  the  g  ntleman  and  told  hira  I 
understood  tlao  thing  very  well.  I  tl  n  t  d  t  m  ke  a  watch  with 
wooden  wheels,  and  made  the  spr  n  f  I  al  b  n  but  found  that 
I  could  not  make  the  watch  go  wl  en  the  bala  e  w  p  t  on,  because 
the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rath  too  w  ak  t  b  a  tl  e  force  of  a 
spring  sufficient  to  move  the  balance,  althou^^h  the  wheels  would  run 
fast  enough  when  the  balance  was  taken  oiT.  I  enclosed  the  whole  in 
a  wooden  case  very  little  bigger  than  a  breakfast  tea-cup;  but  a 
clumsy  neighbor  one  day  looking  at  my  watch,  happened  to  let  it  fall, 
and  turning  hastily  about  to  pick  it  up,  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and 
•crushed  it  all  to  pieces  ;  which  so  provoked  my  father,  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  heat  the  man,  and  discouraged  me  so  much,  that  I 
never  attempted  to  make  such  another  machine  again,  especially  as  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could  never  make  one  that  would 
be  of  any  real  use." 

He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  repah'ing  and  cleaning  of  clocks, 
and  in  this  way  managed  for  some  time  to  make  a  livelihood.  While 
traveling  the  country  for  this  purpose,  he  happened  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Sir  James  Dunbar  of  Dum,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  warm- 
est patronage,  and  requested  him  to  make  his  mansion  his  home. 
While  there,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  astronomy,  nlt/jrnately  en- 
gaged him.  "Two  large  globular  stones  stood  on  the  top  of  his 
.gate ;  on  one  of  them  I  painted  with  oil  colors  a  map  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  and  on  the  other  a  map  of  the  celestial,  from  a  planis- 
phere of  the  sters  which  I  copied  on  paper  from  a  celestial  globe 
■belonging  to  a  neighboring  gentleman.  The  poles  of  the  painted  globe 
■stood  toward  the  poles  of  the  heavens  ;  on  each  the  twenty-four  hours 
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were  placed  around  the  equinoctial,  so  as  to  show  the  time  of  the  day 
when  the  sun  siione  out,  by  the  boundary  where  the  half  of  the  globe,, 
at  any  time  enlightened  by  the  sun  was  parted  from  the  other  half  in 
the  shade  ;  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  toiTestrial  globe  answering  to 
the  like  enlightened  parts  of  the  earth  at  all  times  ;  so  that,  whenever 
the  eun  shone  on  tlie  globe,  one  might  see  to  what  places  the  sun  was- 
then  rising,  to  what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the  places  where  it 
was  then  day  or  night  throughout  the  earth." 

While  enjfn'ing  the  hospitality  of  Burn,  lie  was  introduced  to  Lady 
Dipple,  Sir  James's  sister,  who  also  extended  to  him  the  warmest 

Satronage.  This  lady,  seeing  his  tast«  for  design,  employed  him  in. 
rawing  patterns  for  needlework  on  gowns,  aprons,  &c.,  recommended 
his  work  to  hei  acquaintances,  and  in  a  short  while  created,  as  it  were, 
a  flourishing  domestic  trade  for  the  young  philosopher.  On  removing, 
to  Edinburgh,  she  advised  Ferguson  to  accompany  her  household,  in 
which  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  anotiier  year's  hospitality,  assured 
that,  in  tlie  more  extensive  field  of  the  metropolis,  he  would  have  a, 
much  better  opportunity  of  rising  into  notice.  Thither  he  accordingly 
went ;  was  introduced  into  new  families  of  distinction ;  drew  and  de- 
signed for  fancy  needlework;  and  latterly  turned  his  attention  to- 
miniature  painting,  in  which  he  so  far  excelled,  that  for  six-and- 
twenty  years  after,  it  was  the  business  to  which  he  trusted  for  a. 
maintenance.  But  while  engaged  in  painting,  and  enjoying  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  had  been  his  patrons,  "  I  somehow  or  other  took 
a  violent  inclination  to  study  anatomy,  surgery,  and  physic,  all  from 
reading  of  boots  and  conversing  with  gentiemen  on  these  subjects, 
whioI»  for  that  time  put  all  thoughts  of  astronomy  out  of  my  mind ; 
and  I  had  no  inclination  to  become  acquainted  with  any  one  there 
who  taught  either  mathematics  or  astronomy,  for  noliiing  would 
serve  me  but  to  be  a  doctor. 

"At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  left  Edinburgh,  and  went  to  se& 
my  father,  thinking  myself  tolerably  well  qualified  to  be  a  physician. 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  I  carried  a  good  deal  of  medicines, 
plasters,  i&c.,  thitlier ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  I  soon  found  that  all 
my  medical  theories  and  study  were  of  little  use  in  practice.  And 
then,  finding  that  very  few  paid  me  for  the  medicines  they  had,  and 
that  I  was  far  from  being  so  successful  as  I  could  wish,  I  quite  left 
off  that  business,  and  began  to  think  of  taking  to  tlie  more  sare  one 
of  drawing  pictures  again.  For  this  purpose  I  went  to  Inverness,, 
where  I  had  eight  months'  business.  When  I  was  there  I  began  to 
think  of  astronomy  again,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for  having  quite 
neglected  it  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  might  have  improved  my  knowl- 
edge by  conversing  with  those  who  were  vejT  able  to  assist  me." 

Having  spent  some  time  in  astronomical  pursuits  at  Inverness, 
Ferguson  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  himself  known  to- 
Mr.  Maclanrin,  professor  of  mathematics,  by  whom  he  was  kindly 
patronized,  and  instructed  on  points  wherein  he  was  deficient.  Being, 
greatiy  delighted  with  the  orrery  of  the  professor,  he  set  about  con- 
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structing  one  after  a  somewhat  different  principle,  and  succeeded  so 
well  in  me  undertaking,  that  his  patron  not  only  commended  it  to  the 
yoTing  men  attending  his  class,  but  desired  the  constructor  to  read 
them  a  lecture  on  it.  This  so  far  encouraged  the  young  philosopher, 
that  he  instantly  set  about  the  construction  of  anoliier  more  complex, 
and  of  higher  finish.  This  was  purchased  by  Sir  Dudley  Rider  when 
Ferguson  first  ■went  to  London ;  and  he  mentions  in  his  memoir,  that 
altogether  eight  orreries  were  constructed  chiefly  by  his  own  hand, 
and  that  in  no  two  of  them  was  the  wheelwork  alike,  We  now  fol- 
low him  to  London,  whither  he  went  in  May,  1743. 

"  I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  irom  Mr.  Baron  Eldin  at  Edin- 
burgh to  the  Right  Hon,  Stephen  Poyntz,  Esq.,  at  St.  James's,  who 
had  been  preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  was  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  good  qualities 
that  can  adorn  a  human  mind.  To  me  his  goodness  was  really  beyond 
my  power  of  expression ;  and  I  had  not  been  a  month  in  London, 
till  be  informed  me  that  he  had  written  to  an  eminent  professor  of 
mathematics  to  take  me  into  his  house,  and  give  me  board  and  lodg- 
ing, with  all  proper  instructions  to  qualify  me  for  teaching  a  mathe- 
matical school  he  (Mr.  Poyntz)  had  in  view  for  me,  and  would  get 
me  settled  jn  it.  This  I  should  have  liked  very  well,  especially  as  I 
began,  to  be  tired  of  drawing  pictures  ;  in  which,  I  confess,  I  never 
strove  to  excel,  because  my  mind  was  stiU  pursuing  things  more 
agreeable.  He  soon  after  told  me  he  had  just  received  an  answer 
from  the  mathematical  master,  desiring  I  might  be  sent  immediately 
to  Ltm.  On  hearing  this,  I  told  Mr.  Poyntz  that  I  did  not  know 
how  to  maintain  my  wife  during  the  time  I  must  be  under  the  mas- 
ter's tuition.  '  What !'  says  he,  '  are  you  a  maiTied  man  ?'  I  told 
him  I  had  been  so  ever  since  May,  in  the  year  1739.  He  said  he 
was  sorry  for  it,  because  it  quite  defeated  his  scheme,  as  the  master 
of  the  school  he  had  in  view  for  me  must  be  a  bachelor. 

"  He  then  asked  me  what  business  I  intended  to  follow.  I  answered 
that  I  knew  of  none  besides  that  of  drawing  pictures.  On  this  he 
desired  me  to  draw  the  pictures  of  his  lady  and  children,  that  he 
might  show  them,  in  oi-der  to  recommend  me  to  others ;  and  told  me 
that  when  I  was  out  of  business,  I  should  come  to  him,  and  he  would 
find  me  as  much  as  he  could — and  I  soon  found  as  much  as  I  could 
execute  ;  but  he  died  in  a  few  years  after,  to  my  inexpressible  grief. 

"  Soon  afterwards  it  appeared  to  mo,  that  althoiigh  the  moon  goes 
round  the  earth,  and  that  the  sun  is  far  on  the  outside  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  yet  the  moon's  motion  must  be  in  a  line — that  is,  always  con- 
cave towards  the  sun;  and  upon  making  a  delineation  representing 
her  absolute  path  in  the  heavens,  I  found  it  to  be  really  so.  I  then 
made  a  simple  machine  for  delineating  both  her  path  and  the  eartli's 
on  a  long  paper  laid  on  the  floor.  I  carried  the  machine  and  deline- 
ation to  the  late  Martin  Felkes,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
on  a  Thursday  afternoon.  He  expressed  great  satisfaction,  at  seeing 
it,  as  it  was  a  new  discovery  ;  and  took  me  that  evening  with  him  to 
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the  Royal  Society,  where  I  showed  the  delineation,  and  the  method 
of  doing  it. 

"  In  the  year  1747, 1  published  a  dissertation  on  the  phenomena  of 
the  harvest  moon,  with  the  description  of  a  new  orrery,  in  which 
there  are  only  four  wheels.  But  having  never  had  grammatical  edu- 
cation, nor  time  to  study  the  rules  of  just  composition,  I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  afraid  to  put  it  to  the  press;  and  for  the  same  cause  I 
ought  to  have  the  same  fears  still.  But  having  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  Ihia  my  first  work  was  not  ill  received,  I  was  emboldened  to  go  on 
in  publishing  my  '  Astronomy,'  '  Mechanical  Lectures,'  '  Tables  and 
Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences,'  '  The  Yoiing'  Gentle- 
man and  Lady's  Astronomy,'  a  small  treatise  on  'Electricity,'  and 
•Select  Mechanical  Exercises.' 

"  In  the  year  1 748,  I  ventured  to  read  lectures  on.  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  that  fell  on  the  14th  of  July  in  that  year.  Afterwards  I  be- 
gan to  read  astronomical  lectures  on  an  orrery  which  I  made,  and  of 
which  the  figures  of  ail  the  wheelwork  are  conttuned  in  tie  sixth  and 
seventh  plates  of  'Mechanical  Esercises.*  I  next  began  to  make  an 
appwalus  for  lectures  on  mechanics,  and  gradually  increased  the  ap- 
paratus for  ether  parts  of  experimental  philosophy,  buying  from 
others  what  I  could  not  make  for  myself.  I  then  entirely  left  off 
drawing  pictures,  and  employed  myself  in  the  much  pleasanter  busi- 
ness of  reading  lectures  on  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  electiicity,  and  astronomy  ;  in  all  which  my  encourage- 
ment has  been  greater  than  I  could  have  expected." 

To  this  narrative  we  shall  add  the  few  particulars  which  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  view  of  Ferguson's  life  and  character.  It  was 
through  the  !»al  of  George  III.  m  behalf  of  science,  that  Ferguson 
was  honored  with  the  royal  bounty  of  £60  a-yeai".  His  majesty  had 
a,t{«nded  some  of  the  lectures  of  the  ingenious  astronomer,  and  often, 
after  his  accession,  sent  for  him  to  converse  upon  scientific  topics. 
He  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society,  without  paying  the  initiatory  or  the  annual  fees,  which 
were  dispensed  with  in  his  case,  from  a  supposition  of  his  being  too 
poor  lo  pay  them  without  inconvenience.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  knew  him,  it  was  discovered,  after  his  death,  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  wealth — about  £6000.  "Ferguson,"  says 
Charles  Hutton  in  his  Motkemaliad  Dictionary,  "must  he  allowed  to 
have  been  a  very  uncommon  genius,  especially  in  mechanical  contriv- 
ances and  inventions,  for  he  constructed  many  machines  himself  in  a 
very  neat  manner.  He  had  also  a  good  last*  in  astronomy,  as  well 
us  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  was  possessed  of  a 
happy  manner  of  explaining  himself  in  a  clear,  easy,  and  familiar 
way.  His  general  mathematical  knowledge,  however,  was  little  or 
noiiiing.  Of  algebra  he  understood  little  more  than  the  notation  ; 
and  he  has  often  told  me,  that  he  could  never  demonstrate  one  pro- 
position in  Euclid's  Elements ;  his  constant  method  being  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  trutli  of  any  problem  with  a  measurement  by  scale 
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"  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  clear  judgment  in  every 
thing  that  he  professed,  and  of  unwearied  application  to  study  :  be- 
nevolent, meek,  and  innocent  in  his  manners  as  a  chSd :  humble, 
courteous,  and  communicative :  instead  of  pedantry,  philosophy 
seemed  to  produce  in  him  only  diffidence  and  urbanity.  After  a  long 
and  useful  life,  worn  out  with  study,  age,  and  infirmities,  he  died 
November  16,  1776. 


SIR  WILLIAM  JONES. 

The  eitraofdinary  industry  and  ability  displayed  in  the  acquisition 
of  languages  by  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  affords  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  what  persevering  diligence  may  usefully  accomplish, 
William  Jones  was  bom  in  London,  September  20,  1746.  He  lost  hia 
father  when  only  three  years  of  age,  and  the  care  of  his  education 
fell  on  his  mother,  a  lady  of  uncommon  endowments.  While  yet  in 
infancy,  he  was  a  miracle  of  industry,  and  showed  how  strongly  he 
was  inspired  with  the  love  of  knowledge.  It  is  related  of  him  that, 
when  he  was  only  three  or  four  years  of  age,  if  he  applied  to  hia 
mother  for  infornialion  upon  any  subject,  her  constant  answer  to  him 
was,  "Bead,  and  you  will  know."  He  thus  acquired  a  passion  for 
books,  which  only  grew  in  strength  with  increasing  years.  At  the 
close  of  his  seventh  year,  he  was  placed  at  the  school  at  Harrow,  and 
in  1 76'J,  he  entered  University  College,  Oxford.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  youths  at  these  educational  establishments,  young  Jones  devoted 
his  whole  mind  to  his  studies,  his  voluntary  eiertions  always  exceed- 
ing in  amount  his  prescribed  task.  Such  was  his  activity  at  school, 
that  one  of  his  masters  was  wont  to  say  of  him,  "  that  if  he  were  left 
nalied  and  friendless  on  Salisbury  Plain,  he  would,  neverflieless,  find 
the  road  fo  fame  and  riches."  At  this  time  he  was  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  devoting  whole  nights  to  study,  when  he  would  generally 
take  coffee  or  tea  to  ward  off  sleep — a  practice,  however,  which  was 
any  thing  but  commendable.  He  had  already,  merely  to  divert  his 
leisure  hours,  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
that  he  would  often  amuse  and  surprise  his  mother's  legal  aoquamt- 
ance  by  putting  cases  to  them  from  an  abridgment  of  "  Coke's  Insti- 
tutes," which  he  had  read  and  mastered. 

The  leaning  of  Jones's  genius  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  study 
of  languages.  It  may  he  very  frequently  remarked,  that  individuals 
who  possess  the  knack  of  acquiring  languages,  seldom  have  a  genius 
for  any  thing  else  ;  but  such  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  Jones,  whose  intellect  grasped  at  several  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  human  knowledge  and  polite  learning. 
While  at  Oxford,  he  became  desirous  of  studying  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  he  supported  a  native  of  Aleppo,  at  his  own  expense,  ic 
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instruct  him  in  tlie  pronunciation  of  tte  Arabic  tongue.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  he  was  already  master  of.  During  the  college 
vacations,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  learning  riding  and  fencing, 
and  to  read  all  the  best  authors  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  To  tliese  accomplishmenis  he  found  leisure  to  add  dancing, 
the  use  of  the  broadsword,  music,  and  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
Welsh  harp,  the  instrument  of  the  country  of  his  forefathers. 

While  engaged  in  these  various  studies,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
rest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object  he  had  ia  view — namely,  a  fellow- 
ship, in  order  to  spare  his  mother  the  expense  of  his  education.  Kot 
succeeding  to  his  wish  in  obtaining  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  ac- 
cepted, in  176fi,  the  office  of  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Bart 
Spencer;  and,  sometime  afterwai-ds,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  also. 
He  availed  himself  of  a  residence  at  the  German  Spa,  with  his  pupil, 
in  1767,  to  acquire  the  German  language,  and  on  his  return  trans- 
lated into  French  a  Persian  life  of  Sadir  Shah,  brougiit  over  in 
manuscript  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  at  the  request  of  the  under- 
secretary of  the  Dute  of  Grafton.  Another  tour  to  the  continent  with 
his  pupil  and  family  followed,  which  occupied  his  time  until  1770, 
when  his  tutorship  ceasing,  he  entered  himself  as  a  law  student  in  the 
Temple.  He  did  not,  however,  wholly  sacrifice  literature  to  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  life  and  worlM  of 
Zoroaster,  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  he  vindicated  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, which  had  been  attacked  by  that  wi-iter,  in  an  able  pamphlet  in 
the  French  langu^e,  which  he  wrote  with  great  elegance.  He  also 
published,  in  1772,  a  small  collection  of  poems,  chiefly  from  the  poets 
of  Asia,  and  was  the  same  year  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
In  1774,  appeared  his  work  "  De  Poesi  Asiatica,"  containing  com- 
mentaries on  AsialJc  poetry  in  general,  with  metrical  specimens  in 
Latin  and  English.  He  was  soon  after  called  to  the  bar,  and,  in 
1776,  made  a  commissioner  of  bankrupts.  About  this  time  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  pupii  evinced  the  manly  spirit  of  constitutional 
freedom  by  which  he  was  actuated  ;  and  to  his  feelings  on  the  Ameri- 
can contest  he  gave  vent  in  a  spirited  Latin  "  Ode  to  Liberty,"  In 
1778,  appeared  his  translation  of  the  "  Orations  of  Isseus,"  with  a 
prefatory  discoui-se,  notes,  and  commentary,  which,  for  elegance  of 
style  and  profound  critical  and  historical  research,  excited  much 
admiration. 

In  the  meantime  he  rapidly  advanced  in  professional  reputation, 
although  his  opinion  of  the  American  contest  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
progress  to  legal  honors.  The  tumults  of  1 780,  induced  him  to  write 
a  pamphlet  oh  the  "  Legal  Mode  of  Suppressmg  Riots ;"  and  in  the 
following  winter  he  completed  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  seven 
poems  of  the  highest  repute.  He  also  wi-ote  the  much-admii-ed  ode, 
commencing  "  What  constitutes  a  state?"  These  pursuits  did  not 
prevent  a  professional  "  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bailments."  He  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  1782,  among  the  friends  to  a  reform  in  parlia- 
ment, and  also  became  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Constitutional 
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Information.  The  same  year  he  drew  up  a  "Dialogue  between  a 
Farmer  and  a  Country  Gentleman  oh  the  Principles  of  Government ;" 
for  tke  publicatioa  of  which  the  dean  of  St,  Asaph,  afterwards  his 
bi-other-in-law,  had  a  bill  of  indictment  prefeiTed  against  him  for 
sedition.  Upon  this  event  he  seat  a  letter  to  Lord  Kenyon,  the  chief- 
justice  of  Chester,  owning  himself  the  author,  and  defending  his 
positions.  On  the  accession  of  the  Shelhoume  admiBistration,  through 
the  influence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  he  obtained,  what  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  ambition,  Hie  appointment  of  judge  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  Bengal,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in  March 
1783,  and  knighted. 

Jones  (now  Sir  William, )arrii'ed  at  Calcutta  in  September,  1783. 
Here  a  new  and  extensive  field  of  action  opened  to  him.  While  fill- 
ing the  office  of  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  loaded 
with  professional  duties  of  the  most  laborious  nature,  he  contrived  to 
do  more  than  ever  in  the  study  of  general  literature  and  philosophy. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  the  country,  when  he  exerted'  himself  to 
establish  a  society  m  C'Jcutta  on  the  model  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  which  he  ofBcialed  as  president  as  long  as  he  lived, 
enriching  its  transactions  every  year  with  the  most  elaborate  and 
valuble  dioquisitions  in  every  department  of  Oriental  philology  and 
antiquities 

Almost  his  only  time  for  study  now  was  during  the  vacation  of  the 
courts ;  and  here  is  the  account,  as  found  among  his  papers,  of  how 
he  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  day  during  the  long  vacation  in  17S5. 
In  the  morning,  after  writing  one  letter,  he  read  several  chapters  of 
the  Bible,  and  then  studied  Sanscrit  grammar  and  Hindoo  law  ;  the 
afternoon  was  given  to  the  geography  of  India,  and  the  evening  to 
Koman  history  ;  when  the  day  was  closed  by  a  few  games  at  chess, 
and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Ariosto. 

Already,  however,  his  health  was  beginning  to  brealc  down  under 
the  climate,  and  his  eyes  had  become  so  weak,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  writing  by  candle-light.  But  nothing  could 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  the  studies  he  loved,  while  any  strength 
remained  to  him.  Even  while  confined  by  illness  to  his  couch,  he 
taught  himself  botairy ;  and  it  was  during  a  four  he  was  advised  to 
take  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  that  he  wrote  his  learned 
"Treatise  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,"  as  if  he  had 
actually  so  disciplined  his  mind,  that  it  adopted  labor  like  this  almost 
for  a  relasaiion. 

His  health,  after  a  time,  was  partially  restored ;  and  we  find  him 
again  devoting  himself  both  to  his  professional  duties  and  his  private 
studies  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  than  ever.  When  business 
required  his  attendance  daily  in  Calcutta,  he  resided  at  a  country- 
Louso  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 
"  To  this  spot  he  returned  every  evening  after  sunset,  a.ud  in  the 
morning  rose  so  early,  as  to  reach  his  apartments  in  town,  by  walking, 
at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn.     The  intei-vening  period  of  eaM 
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morning,  until  the  opening  of  court,  was  regulaily  allotted  and 
applied  to  distinct  studies."  At  tbis  time  his  hour  of  rising  used  to 
be  between  Uiree  and  four. 

During  the  vacation  of  the  court  he  was  equally  occupied.  Writing 
from  Crishaa,  his  vacation  residence,  in  17B7,  he  says :  "  We  are  in 
love  with  this  pastoral  cottage ;  but  thougli  these  tbree  months  aie 
called  a  vacatioB,  yet  I  have  no  vacant  hours.  It  rarely  happens 
that  favorite  studies  are  closely  coimeoted  with  the  strict  discharge  of 
our  duty,  as  mine  happily  are  :  even  in  tiiis  cottage  I  am  assisting  the 
court  by  studying  Araoie  and  Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered  it  an 
impossibility  for  the  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo  lawyers  to  impose  upon 
us  with  ejToneous  opinions."  It  was  these  constant  exertions,  in  tinth, 
that  gave  its  chief  enjoyment  to  his  life.  In  connection  with  this  pur- 
suit, he  employed  his  active  mind  in  planning  the  compilation  of  a 
complete  digest  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mohammeaan  laws,  with  a  view 
to  tiie  better  adminisfjation  of  justice  among  the  natives.  This 
work  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  its  subsequent  accomplishment  was 
entirely  owing  to  his  recommendation  and  primary  labors.  His  object, 
in  this  instance,  was  to  secure  a  due  attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
natives  ;  and  he  showed  himself  equally  jealous  of  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish inhabitants,  by  opposing  an  attempt  to  supersede  the  trial  by  jury. 

In  1760  he  gave  to  the  world  the  translation  of  an  Indian  drama, 
entitied  "Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Eing."  His  translation  of  the 
Ordinances  of  Menu,  the  famous  Hindoo  lawgiver,  appeared  early 
in  1794,  and  is  very  interesting  to  the  student  of  ancient  manners 
and  opinions.  This  eminent  and  admirable  man,  however,  at  last  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  an  undue  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and  his  pur- 
suits in  literature.  In  April,  1794,  he  was  seized  at  Calcutta  with 
an  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  by  a  persevering  observance  to  a  few  simple  maxims  that 
Sir  William  Jones  was  principally  enabled  to  accomplish  what  he  did. 
One  of  these  was,  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  improvement : 
another  was,  that  whatever  had  been  attained  by  others,  was  attain- 
able by  him,  and  that  therefore  the  real  or  supposed  difficulties  of 
any  pui-suit  formed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  engage  in  it,  and 
with  perfect  confidence  of  success.  "  It  was  also,"  says  his  biogi-a- 
pher.  Lord  Teignmouth,  "  a  fiied  principle  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  voluntanly  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  difficulties 
which  were  surmountable,  from  prosecuting  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion what  he  had  once  deliberately  undertaken.  But  what  appears  to 
me,"  adds  his  Jordship,  "more  particularly  to  have  enabled  him  to 
employ  his  talents  so  much  to  his  own  and  the  public  advantage,  was 
the  regular  allotment  of  his  time  to  particular  occupations,  and  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  distribution  which  he  had  fized  ;  henoe 
all  his  studies  were  pursued  without  interruption  or  confusion." 

Few  men  have  died  more  regretted,  or  whose  loss  to  the  world  of 
Eetlers  was  more  deeply  felt,  than  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  as  aling\iist. 
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iias  scarcely  ever  been  surpassed.  His  acquaintance  witli  tlie 
history,  philoaopliy,  laws,  religion,  science,  and  manners  of  natiuns, 
was  most  extensive  and  profound.  As  a  poet,  too,  he  would  probably 
have  risen  to  great  eminence,  if  his  ardor  to  transplant  foreign  beau- 
ties, and  his  professional  ajid  multifarious  pursuits,  had  allowed  liira 
to  cultivate  his  own  invention  with  sufficient  intensity.  His  private 
character  was  estimable  in  the  domestic  relations,  and  he  was  equally 
liberal  and  spirited  in  public  hfe. 

The  memory  of  Sir  William  Jones  received  many  testimonies  of 
respect  both  in  England  and  India.  The  directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  voted  him  a  monument  in  St  Paul  s  Cath  d  al  a  d  a  statue 
in  Bengal ;  but  the  most  effecual  mo  un  e  t  of  h  fa  ne  w  i  ra  sed 
by  his  widow,  who  published  a  spl  nd  d  ed  t  on  of  h  s  o  ks  n  six 
volumes  quarto,  1799,  and  also,  at  f  r  o  vn  e  pense  placei  a  tne 
marble  statue  of  him,  executed  by  Fla  man  the  ai  t  chan  ber  of 
University  College,  Oxford 


ANECDOTES  OF   THE  EARLY  PAINTERS. 


CxMABUB  was  born  at  Florence  in  1240,  and  while  still  a  child, 
manifested  a  taste  for  drawing.  Happening  to  see  the  works  of  some 
Greek  painters,  he  was  affected  by  an  extraordinary  desire  to  study 
under  them;  his  wishes  were  agreed  te;  and  so  diligently  did  he 
pursue  his  profession,  that  he  soon  excelled  his  masters.  From  his 
performances  a  school  of  art  sprung  up  in  Florence,  which  tiiua  took 
the  lead  in  the  revival  of  taste.  Cimabue  Uved  te  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  died  in  1300.  A  notice  of  Cimabue  interestingly  leads  to  the 
history  of  his  successor. 

In  the  year  1276,  about  forly  miles  from  Florence,  in  the  town  of 
Vespignano,  there  lived  a  poor  laboring  man  named  Bondone.  This 
man  had  a  son  whom  he  brought  up  m  tiie  ignorance  usual  to  the 
lowly  condition  of  a  peasant  boy.  But  the  extraordinai-y  powers  of 
the  child,  uncultivated  as  they  necessarily  were,  and  his  surprising 
quickness  of  perception  and  never-failing  vivacity,  made  him  tlie  de- 
light of  his  father,  and  of  the  unsophisticated  people  among  whom  he 
lived.  At  the  age  of  ten,  his  father  intnisted^him  with  tlie  care  of  a 
flock.  Now  the  happy  little  shepherd-boy  strolled  at  his  will  over 
meadow  and  plain  with  his  woolly  charge,  and  amused  himself  with 
lying  on  the  grass  and  sketching,  as  fancy  led  him,  the  surrounding 
objects  on  broad  flat  stones,  sand,  or  soft  eai'th.  His  sole  pencils 
were  a  hard  stick  or  a  sharp  piece  of  stone;  his  chief  models  weve 
his  flock,  which  he  used  te  copy  as  they  gathered  around  him  in 
■various  attitudes. 
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One  day  as  the  ahepherd-boy  lay  in  the  midst  of  his^ock,  earn- 
Bstly  sketcliiiig  something  on  a  stone,  there  came  by  a  traveler. 
Struck  witli  the  boy's  deep  attention  to  bis  work,  and  the  unconscious 
grace  of  his  attitude,  the  stranger  stopped,  and  went  to  look  at  his 
work.  It  was  a  sketch  of  a  sheep,  drawn  with  such  freedom  and 
truth  of  nature,  that  the  traveler  beheld  it  with  astonishment. 

"  Whose  son  are  you  ?  "  cried  he  with  eagerness. 

The  startled  boy  looked  up  in  the  face  of  his  questioner.  "  My 
lather  is  Bondone  the  laborer,  and  I  am  his  little  G-iotto,  so  please  tlie 
signer,"  SM.d  he. 

"  Well,  then,  little  Giotto,  should  you  like  to  eome  and  live  with 
me,  and  learn  how  to  draw  anS  paint  sheep  like  this,  and  horses,  and 

The  child's  eyes  flashed  with  delight.  "I  will  go  with  you  any-  . 
where  to  learn  that.  But,"  he  added,  as  a  sudden  reflection  made 
him  change  color,  "I  must  first  go  and  ask  my  father;  I  can  do 
nothing  without  his  leave." 

"  That  is  quite  right,  my  boy,  and  so  we  will  go  to  him  together," 
stud  the  stranger.     It  was  tlie  painter  Cimabue. 

Great  was  the  wonder  of  old  Bondone  at  such  a  sudden  proposal ; 
but  he  perceived  his  son's  wish,  though  Giotto  was  fearful  of  express- 
ing it,  and  consented.  He  accompanied  his  boy  to  Florence,  and 
there  left  his  little  Giotto  under  the  painter's  care. 

His  pupil's  progress  surpassed  Cimabue's  expectations.  In  deline- 
ating nature  ffiotto  soon  went  beyond  his  master,  to  whom  a  good 
deal  of  the  formality  of  modem  Greek  art,  which  lie  had  been  the 
first  to  cast  aside,  stiO  clung.  One  morning  the  artist  came  into  his 
studio,  and  looking  at  a  half-finished  head,  saw  a  fiy  resting  on  the 
nose.  Cimabue  tried  to  brush  it  off,  when  he  discovered  that  it  was 
only  painted. 

"  Who  has  done  this?  "  cried  he,  half  angry  and  half  delighted. 

Giotto  cjept  trembling  from  a  corner,  and  confessed  his  fault.  But 
he  met  with  praise  instead  of  reproof  from  his  master,  who  loved  art 
too  well  to  be  indignant  at  his  pupil's  talent,  even  though,  the  frolic 
were  directed  against  himself. 

As  Giotto  grew  older,  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  Pope  Bene- 
diat  IX.  sent  messengers  to  him  one  day;  they  entered  the  artist's 
studio,  and  informed  him  of  the  pope's  request,  that  he  should  send 
a  design  for  an  intended  church ;  for  Giotto,  like  most  of  the  ai'tists 
of  those  early  times,  was  an  architect  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  took 
a  sheet  of  paper,  fixed  his  elbow  at  his  side  to  keep  his  hand  steady, 
and  drew  instantly  a  perfect  circle. 

"Tell  his  holiness  that  this  is  my  design,"  said  he;  and  with  all 
their  remonstrances,  Giotto  refused  to  give  any  other.  Pope  Benedict 
was  a  learned  man ;  he  saw  that  Giotto  had  given  the  best  instance 
of  perfection  in  his  art;  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  honored  and  re- 
warded him.  "Bound  as  Giotto's  0,"  became  an  Italian  proverb. 
Giotto,  as  these  stories  testify,  was  a  pleasant  and  humorous  man. 
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The  talents  of  Giotto  won  him  the  patronage  of  the  great  of  his 
conntry  He  visited  in  succession  Padua,  Verona,  and  Ferrara.  At 
the  latter  city  he  remained  some  time,  painting  for  the  Prince  of  Este. 
While  there,  Dante  heard  of  Giotto,  and  invited  him  to  Ravenna, 
the  present  abode  of  the  exiled  Florentine  poet.  There  also  he 
painted  many  of  his  works,  and  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  the 
great  Dante,  The  poor  shepherd-boy  of  Vespignano  was  now  in  the 
hight  of  his  fame.  Admitted  into  the  society  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  talented  nien  of  his  age — Dante, 
Boccaccio,  and  Peti'arcn — and  admired  by  all,  his  was  indeed  an  en- 
viable position.  And  he  was  a  good  man,  as  well  as  great,  loved  by 
all  his  friends;  and  as  his  biographer  Vasari  says,  "a  good  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  an  excellent  painter."  He  died  at  Milan  in  the  yefu- 
1336,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  sorrow  of  his  friends, 
his  obsequies  receiving  those  public  honors  which  he  so  well  merited. 


On  the  6th  of  March,  1474,  at  the  Castle  Caprese,  in  Tuscany, 
was  born  the  child  who  was  afterwards  to  become  so  renowned. 
Michael- An gelo  was  noble  by  birth  ;  his  father  was  descended  from 
the  Counts  of  Canosa,  Probably  bis  wealth  did  not  equal  his 
patrician  ancestry,  for  the  proud  nobleman  sent  his  son  to  a  gram- 
mar-school at  Florence.  A  public  school  is  no  unusual  place  for 
genius  to  develop  itself,  and  here  it  was  that  Michael -Angel  o's  soon 
shone  forth.  His  facility  in  sketching — a  talent  always  appreciated 
by  schoolboys — made  him  popular  among  his  young  companions; 
they  encouraged  him,  and  their  praises  fostered  the  love  of  art  in  his 
bosom.  This  passion  for  drawing,  however,  was  pursued  in  secret ; 
for  his  father  used  all  his  efforts  to  discourage  the  boy,  thinking,  poor 
man  I  in  his  foolish  pride,  that  it  would  disgrace  the  noble  House  of 
Canosa  to  produce  an  artist  t  He  did  not  know  that,  but  for  that 
great  artist,  his  ancient  house  would  have  been  forgotten ;  and  that 
now  Michael- Angelo  is  remembered  for  his  genius,  not  for  his  nobility. 

The  first  story  of  the  boy's  progress  in  art  is  told  of  him  in  his 
thirteenth  year.  He  boiTowed  a  picture  from  a  friend,  and  copied  it 
with  such  exactitude,  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
original.  A  plan  for  a  boyish  deception  came  into  his  head  :  he  con- 
fided the  secret  to  one  of  his  playfellows,  and  the  two  boys,  with  grave 
faces  and  many  thanks,  brought  to  the  lender,  not  his  own  picture,  but 
Michael's  copy.  He,  worthy  soul,  discovered  not  the  cheat  put  upon 
him,  and  was  restoring  with  perfect  composure  the  fae-siraile  to  the 
place  of  the  original,  when  Michael's  playfellow  conld  resist  his  mirth 
no  longer,  and  his  irrepiessible  laughter  revealed  the  jest.  This  story 
became  known ;  his  undoubled  success  encouraged  the  boy,  and  to 
his  father's  horror,  lie  declared  his  first  resolution  to  be  an,  artist. 

Most  likely  the  incident  of  the  bon'owed  picture  influenced  greatly 
Michael's  future  life  ;  for  in  his  fourteenth  year  we  find  him  a  pnpil 
12 
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of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  one  of  tlie  best  painters  of  the  day,  and 
who  had  studied  under  Giotto.  Doubtless  it  was  only  after  many 
struggles  with  his  prejudiced  father  that  Michaei-Angelo  obtained 
this  favor ;  but  when  gained,  he  profited  by  it  in  proportion  io  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  had  secured  it.  When  fifteen,  he  one  day 
saw  a  figure  on  bia  master's  easel,  drawn  iu  a  style  which  he  con- 
sidered far  from  perfect  He  made  outlines  of  the  incorrect  portions 
of  the  drawing  on  its  margin.  These  outhnes  were  far  superior  to 
the  picture  itself;  and  his  own  consciousness  of  this,  and  a  mean 
jealousy  unworthy  of  the  noble  art  he  followed,  made  Ghirlandajo 
ever  after  strive  to  depress  and  injure  the  bold  and  talented  hoy  who 
hod  dared  thus  openly  to  compete  with  his  master. 

Michaei-Angelo  remained  with  Ghirlandajo  only  three  years,  during 
which  time  his  improvement  was  owing  to  his  own  exertJons,  and  not 
to  his  jealous  master,  who  scarcely  ever  condescended  to  give  him 
the  least  instruction.  But  perseverance  often  fully  atoues  for  the 
want  of  imparted  knowledge  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Michael.  Before 
he  left  the  studio  of  Ghirlandtyo,  he  had  availed  himself  of  permis- 
sion given  to  the  pupils  of  Ghirlandajo,  by  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  to 
study  in  an  academy  which  that  wise  and  generous  nobleman  had 
instituted  for  the  advancement  of  sculpture.  Here  Michael  still  con- 
tinued ta  improve  himself,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Lorenzo  tha 
Magnificent  by  his  beautiful  drawings.  The  academy  ivas  held,  like 
tiose  early  ones  of  ancient  Athens,  in  a  garden.  This  garden  Lorenzo 
supplied  with  beautiful  sculpture,  chiefly  ancient — for  the  modems 
were  very  far  from  perfection  until  Da  Viuci's  time—and  hither  the 

food  nobleman  often  walked  among  the  objects  of  his  taste  and  de- 
ght,  suppUed  by  his  own  munificent  hand,  or  amused  himself  in 
watching  the  progress  of  the  young  artists  whom  he  had  invited  to 
study  in  his  grounds,  with  a  kindly  Uberality  which  now,  alas  !  exists 

In  this  garden  of  art  the  young  Michaei-Angelo  one  day  saw  a 
fellow-student  modeling  in  clay — a  branch  of  instruction  then  very  . 
uncommon.  He  felt  a  wish  to  do  the  same,  and  attempted  an  imita- 
tion, which  Lorenzo,  who  happened  to  pass  by,  praised  with  such 
warmth,  that  the  young  artist  determined  to  try  his  skill  in  marble- 
He  begged  a  piece  of  broken  moi-ble  and  a  tool  from  some  workmen, 
Who  were  employed  in  ornamenting  the  palace,  and  cheerfully  and 
eagetly  set  to  work.  He  chose  as  his  model  a  mask  of  a  "  Laughing 
Faun,"  which  was  lying  in  the  garden,  much  mutilated  by  time. 
But  'Miihael  remedied  all  these  defects  in  his  copy,  and  likewise  added 
some  improvements  from  his  own  powers  of  invention.  The  mask 
was  nearly  finished,  when,  a  few  days  after,  Lorenzo  again  visited  his 
garden. 

"This  is  wonderful  in  a  youth  like  you,"  cried  the  delighted  noble- 
man. He  examined  the  work,  compared  it  with  the  original,  and 
rraiaed  the  several  additions  which  Michael's  genius  had  prompted. 

"But,"  said  this  acute  pati'on  and  lover  of  art,  with  a  good- 
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humored  smile,  "there  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  approve,  tlioiigh 
it  is  but  a  slight  fault  in  so  good  a  work — jou  have  restored  all  the 
old  man's  teeth  ;  whereas,  jou  know,  a  person  of  tbat  age  has  gen- 
erally some  wanting." 

The  young  man  acquiesced  in  this  sensible  remark;  and  when 
Lorenzo  had  departed,  he  broke  a  tooth  from  tlie  upper  jaw  of  the 
mask,  and  drilled  a  hole  in  the  gum,  to  show  that  it  had  decayed  and 
fallen  out  in  course  of  nature.  On  Lorenzo's  next  visit,  he  was  so 
delighted  with  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Michael-Augelo  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  patron's  hint,  that  he  gave  the  young  artist  an  apart- 
ment in  nia  house  ;  made  him  a  guest  at  his  table ;  introduced  him  to 
the  noble,  wealthy,  and  learned  that  thronged  the  palace  of  ti\e  great- 
est of  the  Medici ;  and,  in  short,  adopted  him  as  his  own  son. 

When  only  seventeen,  Michael -Angelo  executed  for  Jjorenzo  a 
basso-relievo  in  bronze;  the  subject  was  the  "Battle  of  Centaura." 
"When  very  old,  the  great  pouter  once  came  to  see  tliis  work  of  his 
early  youth,  and  was  heard  to  say  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  sculpture.  Hisnezt  work  was  a  "Sleeping 
Cupid."  The  wise  of  that  age  tliought  it  impossible  for  modem  art 
to  produce  any  thing  equal  («  the  antjqiie  ;  and  they  were  not  far 
wrong,  for  Michael- Angelo  had  not  then  arisen.  So  the  dealer  who 
purchased  his  Cupid  tad  the  cunning  adroitness  to  stain  it  iu  imita- 
tion of  the  defacements  of  time,  and  bury  it  in  a  vineyard.  He  after- 
wards pretended  to  discover  it  by  accident,  and  sold  it  as  an  antique 
statue  to  Cardinal  San  Giorgio.  The  prmse  it  obttuned  induced  him 
to  reveal  the  secret ;  tlie  deceived  public  generously  forgave  the  trick, 
and  the  artist  was  invited  to  Home,  where  Pope  Jidius  II.  com- 
missioned him  to  erect  a  mausoleum.  Michael's  design  was  magnifi- 
cent. Whea  he  showed  it  to  the  pope,  his  holiness  intjuired  the  cost 
of  such  a  spleudid  work.  Michael  answei'ed  that  it  would  amount  to 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  the  pope  liberally  gave  him  per- 
mission to  expend  twice  that  sum.  The  mausoleum  was  commenced  : 
Pope  Julius  was  so  delighted  with  it,  that  he  had  a  covered  way  from 
Lis  palace  erected,  that  he  might  visit  the  ai-tist  at  his  work  incognito. 
This  was  too  great  a  favor  not  to  ezcife  the  envy  of  a  court  111 
words  and  unkind  slanders  were  spoken  of  Michael.  They  reached 
the  pope's  ear,  as  it  was  intended,  and  he  visited  Buonarotti  no  more. 
Michael  came  to  the  Vatican,  which  had  been  at  all  times  open  to 
him,  but  it  was  not  so  now.  A  gi-oom  of  the  chamber  stopped  his 
entrance. 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  speak  ?"  asked  the  indignant  painter. 

"Perfectly  well,"  said  the  man;  "and  I  only  do  my  duty  in  obey- 
mg  the  orders  my  master  has  given." 

"  Then  tell  the  pope,"  replied.  Michael,  "  if  ha  wants  me,  he  may 
come  and  seek  me  elsewhere  himself." 

The  insuKed  artist  returned  immediately  to  his  house,  ordered  his 
servants  to  sell  his  furniture,  and  follow  him  to  Florence ;  and  left 
Rome  that  very  night.    Greatwas  the  pope's  constern^ttion.    Couriers 
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were  immediately  sent  aftev  Michael.  But  it  was  too  late ;  he  had 
already  passed  the  boundary  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  aiid  force 
was  of  no  avail.  The  Courier's  reached  Moience,  and  delivered  the 
pope's  letter.  Michael's  answer  was  this;  "I  have  been  expelled 
from  the  antechamber  of  your  holiness  without  meiitJDg  disgrace ; 
therefore  I  have  left  Bome  to  preserve  my  reputation.  I  will  not 
return,  as  your  lioiiness  commands.  If  I  have  been  deemed  worth- 
less one  day,  how  can  I  be  valued  the  next,  except  by  a  caprice  alike 
discreditable  to  the  one  who  shows  it,  and  Uie  one  towards  whom  it 
is  stown." 

Julius  next  wrot*  to  the  government  of  Florence,  using  these  con- 
ciliatory words;  "  We  know  the  humor  of  men  like  Michael-Angelo. 
If  he  will  return,  we  promise  that  none  shall  offend  him  or  interfere 
with  him,  and  he  shall  be  reinstated  in  our  apostolic  grace."  But 
Michael  was  inflexible.  Again  and  again  the  pope  wrote,  and  still 
this  proud  and  high-spirited  man  refused  to  heed  Mm.  At  last  the 
chief- magistrate  of  Florence  became  alaraied.  He  sent  for  tlie  aidst, 
and  said,  "  You  have  treated  the  pope  as  the  king  of  France  himself 
would  not  have  dared.  We  cannot  bring  him  to  war  against  the 
state  on  your  account ;  therefore  jou  must  obey  his  will."  The 
magistrate  promised,  also,  if  Michael  feared  for  his  personal  safety,  to 
send  him  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  in  which  case  his  person  would  be 
inviolable.  At  last  Michael  relented,  and  met  the  pope  at  Bologna. 
Julius  glanced  at  him  with  displeasure,  and  did  not  for  some  time 
deign  to  speak.  At  last  he  said,  "  Instead  of  your  coming  to  us,  you 
seem  to  have  expected  that  we  should  wait  upon  you." 

Michael  answered  witli  a  slight  apology  for  his  conduct,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  haughtily  expressed,  that  a  prelate,  who  had  inti'odueed 
■  him,  thought  it  necessary  to  observe,  "  One  must  needs  make  allow- 
ance for  such  men,  who  are  ignorant  of  every  thing  except  their  art." 

Wise  and  generous,  too,  was  the  p^e's  indicant  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  turned  to  the  prelate ;  "  FooUsh  man  1  it  is  thon  who 
hast  vilified  Michael-Angelo ;  I  have  not.  He  is  a  man  of  genius, 
and  thou  an  ignorant  fellow.  Depart  from  my  sight  this  moment." 
And  the  contemner  of  art  was  forcibly  driven  fi-om  the  room. 

Michael- Aagelo's  first  commisiiion  after  this,  was  a  statue  of  Pope 
Julius.  It  was  the  work  of  sixteen  months,  and  worthy  of  Michael's 
genius.  But  its  fame  was  short:  in  a  popular  riot  this  statue  was 
thrown  down,  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  broken  to  pieces,  in 
contempt  of  the  pontiff  whom  it  represented.  Tlie  head  alone  was 
preserved  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  After  Michael  had  completed 
this  statue,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  agwn  set  to  work  on  the  mau- 
soleum. But  Julius  had  changed  his  mind,  and  determined  to  huild 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  the  memoiy  of  his  uncle,  Sixtns  VI.  This 
chapel  Michael  was  to  adorn  with  fresco  paintings.  His  first  attempt 
showed  how  universal  were  his  powers  of  mind.  He  began  to  paint 
the  ceiling ;  but  the  only  scaffolding  which  the  architect  Bramante 
could  contrive,  was  suspended  by  ropes  passed  through  holes  in  the 
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roof.  Micliael-Angelo  asked  liow  he  was  to  paint  a  ceiiing  thus  pierced 
■with  hoies.  BramanI*  could  arrange  no  oliiei  plan  and  Buonaiotti 
invented  some  machinery  so  complete  that  the  caipentt,r  wlio  mad 
it  under  his  direction,  realized  a  latge  iortune  tliou^h  Mid  lIlI  s 
generosity  in  allowing  him  to  profit  by  the  mvention 

In  twenty  months  the  frescos  wtre  completed  to  the  dehghted 
wonder  of  Lis  friends,  and  the  envy  of  hia  enemies  all  bcmg  the 
work  of  Michael- Angelo's  own  hand  unassisted  bj  any  one  Tho 
pope  had  almost  daily  chmbed  to  the  top  of  the  platfoim  to  watch 
the  artist's  progress;  and  by  his  persuasions  Michael  took  down 
the  scafibldsng  almost  before  tlie  fiescos  weie  hnished  Ciowds 
of  tlie  learned  rushed  to  the  building  to  see  this  wondeiful  woik 
But  wlien  the  pope  had  gratified  his  impatience  by  viewing,  the 
painted  ceding  from  below,  lie  began  to  wish  foi  moie  ornaments  on 
the  drapery  ot  some  figures — more  gild  ng  and  ■^how  But  Michael  s 
reproof  was  not  long  wanting. 

"I  have  painted,"  said  he,  "men  who  were  poor,  nor  wished  for 
riches — holy  men,  to  whom  gold  was  an  object  of  contempt.  I  will 
add  nothing." 

The  Ssfine  Chapel  was  publicly  opened  on  All-Saint'a  Day,  1512, 
Fi-om  tbat  lame  to  tlie  present,  Michael -Angelo's  frescos  have  been 
acknowledged  the  most  glorious  triumph  of  art  in  any  age.  They 
conast  of  a.  series  of  colossal  paintings  descriptive  of  the  pi'ogress  of 
the  Christian  i-eligion,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  until  the  last 
judgment  of  all  men.  To  partjculariae  them  is  impossible ;  and 
tiieir  praise  has  been  a  universal  theme.  Most  of  them  are  painted 
on  the  arched  eeihng ;  and  it  is  said  that  many  figures  were  executed 
by  the  artist  lying  on  his  back  on  a  heap  of  cushions ;  this  being  the 
only  position  in  which  he  could  reach  them. 

Three  months  after  the  completion  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Pope 
Julius  died.  Leo  X.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  by  no  means  a  waim 
friend  to  Michael-Angelo.  But  his  fame  was  now  too  well  established 
to  suffer  from  tliis  lack  of  favor.  He  was  now  growing  old  ;  but  his 
energies  and  talents  were  unwearied.  Beside  that  of  the  Sistine, 
anotlier  chapel  was  erected  called  the  Paoline.  For  tliis  he  painted 
two  picttii-es — the  "Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  and  the  "  Ciiicifixion 
of  St.  Peter."  At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  was  nominated  ai-chi- 
tect  of  St.  Peter's.  This  magnificent  building,  the  gi-andest  temple 
in  Christendom,  was  the  design  and  erection  of  Michael-Angelo.  It 
was  the  work  of  many  years'  and  many  straggles.  The  ai'tist  had 
to  contend  with  tlie  poverty  and  iiliberality  of  his  pati'ons ;  and  once 
they  endeavored  to  displace  him.  He  had,  in  their  opinions,  not 
given  light  enough  to  the  ctui-ch  in  one  portion  of  it. 

"  Three  more  windows  will  be  placed  there  ?  "  said  Michael-Angelo. 

"  Ton  never  told  us  of  that  before  ?  "  replied  a  cardinal. 

"  Nor  will  I  be  accountable  to  you  for  declariag  all  that  I  dp,  or 
intend  to  do,"  cried  the  high-spirited  painter.  "  It  is  yours  to  provide 
money  and  keep  off  thieves :  to  build  St.  Peter's  is  mine ! " 
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This  independent  speech  won  him  the  favor  of  the  then  pope,  Julius 
III,  From  this  time  he  placed  unlimited  confidence  and  regard  in 
the  artist,  often  saying  that  should  Michael- Angelo  die  before  himself, 
bis  body  should  be  embalmed,  and  kept  in  the  palace,  that  his  mortal 
foiTO  should  endure  as  long  as  bis  works.  But  Julius  died  in  1655 ; 
and  his  successor,  Paul  IV.,  insulted  the  painter  by  wishing  to  reform 
the  "  Last  Judgment"  ia  the  Sistine.  Michael  sent  this  message  in 
answer ; — "  If  his  holiness  will  undertake  to  refoi*m  mankind,  I  will 
engage  that  my  picture  shall  reform  itself." 

This  pope  plunged  Home  into  war  and  bloodshed.  Michael- Angelo, 
then  eighty-two  years  of  age,  took  refuge  in  a  monastery  until  these 
perilous  times  were  over.  It  was  with  regi'et  tliat  he  left  this  quiet 
abode  to  enter  again  on  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  He  lived  until  the 
age  of  eighty-nine,  and  tlien  died  peaceahly  and  calmly,  uttering  his 
last  will  in  these  words  :  "  My  soul  I  resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the 
earth,  my  worldly  goods  to  my  next  of  kin." 

Michael- Angelo' s  countenance  was  like  his  mind — full  of  noble 
grandeur.  Straight  Greek  features,  a  high  and  rather  projecting  fore- 
head, with  clustering  hair  and  beard,  gave  his  porti'sit  a  character  of 
subUmily  which  ia  like  his  works.  These  works  were  the  grandest  in 
conception  and  execution  that  mortal  man  could  do — ^not  beautiful  but 
sublime.  It  is  often  a  reproach  to  a  great  man  tliat  his  life  is  far 
inferior  to  his  works ;  but  Michael- Angelo  was  in  every  way  a  noble 
and  good  man,  not  winning,  but  austere  in  his  virtue  and  simplicity 
of  character  at  an  age  when  the  contrary  was  most  in  fashion.  He 
was  never  maiiied,  and  used  to  say  that  his  works  were  his  children, 
who  must  hear  his  name  t-o  piKterity.  He  lived  in  study  and  seclusion, 
never  ceasing  to  seek  after  knowledge  throughout  hia  lone;  life.  In 
his  old  age,  he  was  found  one  day  by  Cardinal  8arnif«  walking  alone 
in  the  i-uins  of  the  Coliseum,  The  cardinal  expressed  surprise.  "  I 
go  yet  to  school,"  said  Michael,  "  that  I  may  continue  to  learn." 

This  great  ardst's  soul  was  full  of  high  principle:  he  scorned 
every  thing  mean  and  dishonorable.  His  disposition  was  generous, 
and  many  a  kindness  did  he  show  to  inferior  artists,  and  others  who 
needed  it  Sometimes  hia  gifts  were  munificent.  To  his  old  servant 
Urbino  he  gave  two  thousand  crowns  :  a  donation  in  those  days  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  monarcli.  This  man  died  when  Michael  was 
eighty-two,  and  his  aged  master  remained  with  him  day  and  night  in 
his  last  illness,  and  afterwards  wrote  tliis  of  bim :  "  TJrbino's  death 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  to  me,  yet  also  an  impressive  lesson  of  the 
grace  of  God  ;  for  it  has  shown  me  that  be  who  in  bis  lifetime  com- 
forted me  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  dying,  has'taugbt  me  how  to  die, 
not  with  reluctance,  but  even  with  a  desire  for  death." 

His  poems  were  numerous,  and  all  breathe  the  spirit  of  purest 
Christianity.  The  sternness  of  his  character  won  little  affection  fi'om 
his  -cotemporaries,  yet  none  ever  breathed  a  word  against  him.  The 
fame  of  Michael -Angelo 's  worlts  will  live  forever,  and  with  that  his 
memory  as  a  truly  great  and  virtuous  man. 
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WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

William  Qiftobd  was  bom  in  17S5,  at  Asliburton,  in  Devonsliire, 
England,  and  for  aeyera!  years  led  the  miserable  kind  of  life  which 
is  commoa  among  the  children  of  a  drunken  and  recMess  father. 
This  worthless  man  died  when  only  forty  years  of  ^e,  leaving  his 
wife  with  two  children,  the  youngest  little  more  than  eight  months 
old,  and  no  available  means  for  their  support.  In  about  a  year  after- 
wards his  wife  followed,  and  thus  was  William,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  his  infant  brother,  thiown  upon  the  world  in  an.  utterly  destitute 
condition. 

The  parish  workhouse  now  received  the  younger  of  the  orphans, 
and  William  was  taken  home  to  the  house  of  a  pereon  named  Carlile, 
his  godfather — who,  whatever  might  have  been  his  kindness  in  this 
respect,  had  at  least  taken  care  of  Hs  own  interests,  by  seizing  oa 
every  article  left  by  the  widow  Gifford,  on  pretence  of  repaying  him- 
self for  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  her  in  her  greatest  neces- 
sities. The  only  benefit  derived  by  William  fi'om  this  removal,  was 
a  little  education,  Carlile  sending  him  to  school,  where  he  acquired 
the  elements  of  instruction.  His  chief  proficiency,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
in  arithmetic  ;  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  make  much  picgiess  in  his 
studies,  for,  grudging  the  expense,  his  patron  took  him  from  school, 
with  the  object  of  making  him  a  plowboy.  To  the  plow  he  would 
accordingly  have  gone,  but  for  a  weakness  in  his  chest,  the  result  of 
an  accident  some  years  before.  It  was  now  proposed  to  send  Mm  to 
a  storehouse  in  Newfoundland ;  hut  the  person  who  was  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  his  services  declared  him  to  be  too  small,  and  this  plan  was 
also  dropped.  "  My  god  father,"  says  William,  "  had  now  humbler 
views  for  me,  and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  thing.  He  proposed 
to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torhay  fishing-boats.  I  ventured, 
however,  to  remonstrate  against  this,  and  tiie  matter  was  compromised 
by  my  consenting  to  go  on  board  a  coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily 
found  for  me  at  Brixham,  and  thither  I  went  when  little  more  than 
thirteen." 

Ill  this  vessel  he  remaned  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  "  It  will  be 
easily  conceived,"  he  remarks,  "that  my  life  was  a  hfe  of  hardship. 
I  was  not  only  '  a  ship-boy  on  the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but  also  in 
the  cabin,  where  every  mesial  ofiice  foil  to  my  lot;  yet  if  1  was  rest- 
less and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say  it  was  not  so  much  on  account 
of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possibility  of  reading  ;  as 
my  master  did  not  possess,  nor  do  I  recollect  seeing  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  abode  with  him,  a  single  book  of  any  description  except 
llie  '  Coasting  Pilot.'  " 

While  in  this  humble  situation,  however,  and  seeming  to  himself 
almost  an  outcast  from  the  world,  he  was  not  altogether  forgotten. 
He  had  broken  off  all  connexion  with  Ashburton,  where  his  godfather 
lived;  but  "the  women  of  Brixham,"  says  he,  "  who  traveled  to  Ash- 
burton twice  a-week  with  tish,  and  who  had  known  my  parents,  did 
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not  see  me  witliout  kind  concern  nmning  about  tlie  beach  in  a  rag-ged 
jacket  and  trousers."  They  ofleu  mentioned  him  to  theic  aoqu.tint- 
ances  at  Ashburtou  ;  and  the  tale  excited  so  much  commispvation  iu 
the  place,  that  his  godfather  at  last  found  himself  obliged  to  send  for 
him  home.  At  this  lime  he  wanted  some  months  of  fourteen.  He 
proceeds  with  his  own  story  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  holidays,  I  returned  to  my  dai'ling  pursuit — arithmetic. 
My  progress  was  now  so  rapid,  that  in  a  few  montlis  I  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  school,  and  qualified  to  assist  my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong,)  on 
any  exti-aordinary  emergency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on 
these  occasions,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me  that,  by  engaging  with  him 
as  a  regular  assistant,  and  undertaking  the  instruodon  of  a  few  even- 
ing scholars,  I  might,  with  a  little  additional  aid,  be  enabled  to  sup- 
port myself.  God  knows  mj  ideas  of  support  at  this  time  were  of  no 
verv  extravagant  nature.  I  had,  besides,  another  object  in  view. 
Mr.' Hugh  Smerdon  (my  first  master,)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm; 
it  seemed  unlikely  that  he  should  hold  out  above  three  or  four 
years;  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself  that,  notwithstanding  my  youth, 
I  might  possibly  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  was  in  my  flfceenth 
year  vrben  I  bnilt  these  castles.  A  storm,  however,  was  collecting, 
which  unexpectedly  burst  upon  me,  and  swept  them  all  away. 

"  On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Carlile,  he  treated  it  with  the 
■utmost  contempt ;  and  told  me,  in  his  turn,  tliat  as  I  had  learned 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  at  school,  he  must  be  considered  as 
having  fairly  discharged  his  duty  (so  indeed  he  had  ;)  he  added  that 
he  had  been  negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoemaker  of  some  respect- 
ability, who  had  lifaeridiy  agreed  to  take  me,  without  a  fee,  as  an 
apprentice.  I  was  so  shocked  at  this  intelligence,  that  I  did  not 
remonstrate,  but  went  in  sullenness  and  silence  to  my  new  master, 
to  whom  I  was  soon  after  bound,  till  I  should  attain  the  age  of 


ip» 


i  but  one  book  in  the  world : 


treatise  on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young  woman,  who  had  found 
it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  considered  it  as  a  treasure  ;  hut  it  was  a 
treasure  locked  up  ;  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquiunted 
with  simple  equations,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Mymaster's 
son  had  purchased  Fenning's  Introduction ;  this  was  precisely  what  I 
vranted;  but  he  carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted 
*o  chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place.  I  sat  up  for 
ihe  greatest  part  of  ;sevei-al  nighi  successively,  and,  before  he  sus- 

{ected  that  his  treatise  was  discovered,  had  completely  mastered  it, 
could  now  enter  upon  my  own,  and  that  carried  me  pretty  far  mto 
the  sdence.  This  was  not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had  not  a  farthing 
on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one;  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore, 
were  for  the  most  part  as  completely  out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and 
sceptre.  There  was,  indeed,  a  resource ;  but  the  utmost  caution  and 
secrecy  were  necessary  in  applying  to  it.  I  be.'it  out  pieces  of  leather 
Bs  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrote  my  problems  on  them  with  a  blunted 
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awl ;  for  the  i  eat  my  raemory  was  tenacious,  and  I  could  multiply  and 
divide  by  it  to  a  great  extent." 

Persevering  imdev  these  untoward  difficulties,  lie  at  lengtli,  obtained 
some  alloviadon  of  his  poverty.  Having  attempted  to  write  some 
verses,  his  produotions  were  received  with  applause,  and  sometimes, 
he  adds,  "with  favors  more  substantial:  little  collections  were  now 
and  then  made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To  one 
who  had  long  lived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money,  such  a  resource 
seemed  a  Peruvian  mine.  I  furnished  myself  by  degi-ees  with  paper, 
&c.,  and,  what  \Tas  of  more  importance,  with  books  of  geometry,  and 
of  the  higher  branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  concealed. 
Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of  mine— it  was  subser- 
vient to  other  purposes ;  and  I  only  had  rccom-se  to  it  irhen  I  wanted 
money  for  my  mathematical  pursuits." 

Giflbrd's  master  having  capriciously  put  a  stop  to  these  liferai-y 
recreations,  and  taken  away  all  his  books  and  papers,  he  was  greatiy 
mortified,  if  not  reduced  to  a  state  of  despair.  "  I  look  back,"  he 
says,  "on  that  pai-t  of  my  life  which  immediately  followed  this  event 
with  little  satisHiotion:  it  was  a  period  of  gloom  aad  savage  unsocia- 
bility. By  dcgi'ees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor;  or,  if 
roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in 
splenetic  and  vexatious  tricks,  which  alienated  the  few  acquaintances 
which  compassion  had  yet  left  me." 

Fortunately,  this  despondency  in  time  gave  way  to  a  natural  buoy- 
ancy of  his  disposition  ;  some  evidences  of  kindly  feeling  from  those 
around  him,  tended  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  his  recklessness ;  and 
especially  as  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  drew  toward  a  close, 
his  former  aspirations  and  hopes  began  to  return  to  him.  Working 
with  renewed  diligence  at  his  craft,  he,  at  the  end  of  six  years,  came 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  William  Cookesly,  and,  struck  with  his  tal- 
ents, this  benevolent  person  resolved  on  rescuing  him  fi-om  obscurity, 
','  The  plan,"  says  GHlford,  "  that  occuiTed  to  him,  was  naturally  Uiat 
which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  me.  There  were,  indeed,  sev- 
eral obstacles  to  be  overcome.  My  handwriting  was  bad,  and  ray 
language  very  incorrect;  but  nothing  could  slacken  the  aeal  of  this 
excellent  man.  He  procured  a  few  of  my  poor  attempts  at  rhyme, 
dispersed  them  amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  when  my 
name  was  become  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  set  on  foot  a  subscrip- 
tion for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the  original  paper ;  its  title  was 
not  very  magnificent,  tiiough  it  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  my  heart.  It  ran  thus ; — 'A  subscription  for  purchasing  the  re- 
minder of  the  time  of  William  GiSbrd,  and  for  enabling  him  to  im- 
prove himself  in  wi-iting  and  English  grammar.'  Kew  conti-ibuted 
more  than  five  shillings,  and  none  went  beyond  ten  and  sispenoe ; 
enoiigh,  however,  was  collected  to  free  me  from  my  apprenticeship, 
and  to  maintain  me  for  a  few  months,  during  which  I  assiduously  at- 
tended the  Rev,  Thomas  Smerdon." 

Pleased  with  the  advances  he  made  in  tliis  short  period,  it  was 
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agreed  to  maintain  him  at  school  for  an  entire  year.  "Such  liber- 
ality," says  Gifford,  "  was  not  lost  upon  me :  I  grew  anxious  to  make 
t!ie  best  return  in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence  Now 
that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  back  with  some  degi-ee  f  f  skep 
laoiam  to  tJie  exertions  of  that  period."  In  two  years  and  two  month'- 
from  what  he  calls  the  day  of  his  emancipation,  lie  was  pronounced 
by  his  master  to  be  fit  for  the  nnirevsity  ;  and  a  small  office  lia^mg 
been  obtained  for  him,  by  Mr.  Cookesly'a  exeriions,  at  Oxford  he 
was  entered  of  Exeter  College;  that  gentleman  undertaking  to  pro 
vide  the  additional  means  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live  til]  ii3 
should  take  his  degree,  Mr.  Gifford's  first  patron  died  before  his 
protege  had  fime  to  fulfil  the  good  man's  fond  anticipations  ot  hi'j  fu 
ture  celebrity;  but  he  aftenvard  found,  in  Lord  Grosvenor  anothei 
mnch  more  able,  tliough  it  was  impossible  that  any  other  could  have 
shown  more  zeal,  to  advance  his  interests. 

ffifford  was  now  on  the  way  to  fame,  and  be  may  he  said  to  have 
ever  afterward  enjoyed  a  prosperous  career.  On  the  commenccmtnt 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1809,  he  was  appointed  editor  of  that 
periodical,  and  under  bis  management  it  attained  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess. Aiier  a  useful  literary  career,  Mr.  Gifford  died  in  London  oa 
the  31st  of  December,  1326,  in  the  seventy-first  year  ot  his  age 
Reversing  the  Latin  proverb,  it  might  be  justly  observed,  that  in  him 
a  sitioemaker  h^ply  luetA  bei/ond  his  last. 


nENEY  CLAY. 
Henry  Clay  was  born  April  12tli,  1117,  in  TTanovcr  county, 
Virginia.  His  father  was  a  Baptist  clergyiaau  of  small  means, 
who  (lied  when  his  son  was  only  five  years  of  age.  He  was  one 
of  a  large  family  of  children,  who  were  left  uiider  the  care  of 
their  mother — a  flrm-minded  and  truly  excellent  woman, 
Henry's  early  advantages  consisted  in  the  privileges  of  attend- 
ing a  eommoa  country  Virginia  school ;  and  sucli  were  the 
cireonistances  of  the  widow,  that  thus  early,  he  was  obliged  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family.  His  work  was  gene- 
rally on  the  farm.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  placed  in  a 
small  retail  ahop  in  B.ichmond,  Virginia.  The  next  year  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley,  clerk  of  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  where,  among  other  valuable  aoqnaintances,  he  at^ 
ti'acted  the  notice  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  distinguish- 
ed and  beloved  Chancellor  Wythe — oneof  the  venerable  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  him  the  poor  orphan 
found  a  patron  and  a  home.  Tinder  the  direction  of  his  great 
benefactor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  profession,  he 
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entered  the  law  office  of  Roljert  Brook,    tt 
state.     In  1797  he  removed  to  Lexin  t 
before  he  commenced  the  practice  of  th   1  v 
montlis  to  severe  study.     Such  were  th    y 
great  man.     The  foundation  of  his  long 
glorious  career  was  thus,  not  family,  n      w 
talents,  induatry,  integrity,  and  worth. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  a  full  det  1 
honorable  to  a  people  who  saw  and  app 
man,  and  to  the  patriot  who  devoted  h  m 
public  service.  This  commenced  in  1797  wh 
the  debates  relating  to  the  call  of  a  Convention,  to  form  a  con 
stitution  for  Kentucky,  and  in  1798,  when  he  zealously  entered 
the  field  against  the  celebrated  alien  and  sedition  laws.  As 
soon  as  he  was  eligible,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky.  He  was  a  leading  member  until  1806,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  flil  the  |.laee  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  General  Adir.  This,  however, 
was  only  a  fraction  of  a  term  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
Mr.  Clay  was  again  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  He 
was  Speaker  several  years.  In  1809  he  was  a  second  time  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  fill  a  fractional  part  of  a 
term.  This  expired  in  1811,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  first  ballot  he  was  elected 
Speaker,  which  office  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability.  It  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  remark,  that  thus  far  Mr.  Clay  had 
proved  himself  equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  every  place  which 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  fill.  Indeed,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  so  sigual  had  been  his  eloquence,  his 
patriotism,  his  iofluence,  and  his  efficiency,  as  to  have  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  He  nobly  sustained  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  war  of  1S12.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Mr.  Clay,  with  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Gallatin, 
went  to  London,  where  a  Commercial  Convention  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  was  concluded,  Mr.  Clay  was  again 
elected  to  the  House  of  Eepreseutativesiu  1815,  and  again  made 
Speaker,  Subsequently,  after  two  yeai-s'  absence  from  Congreasj 
he  was  re-elected  in  1H23,  and  again  made  the  Speaker,  which 
place  he  filled  until  1825,  when  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
from  1811  to  1825,  with  the  exception  of  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  voluntarily  retii-ed  from  Congress.  He  con- 
tinned  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  1839.  Two 
years  later,  in  Decemher,  1831,  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
until  March  Slst,  1842,  when  he  resigned.  Mr.  Clay  lived  in  ele- 
gant retirement  at  Ashland,  until  he  was  again  (1849)  elected 
to  the  Senate.  And  here,  after  a  brilliant  parliamentary  career. 
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he  closed  his  life,  as  his  friend  John  Quiiicy  Aflama  did,  with  Ms 
harness  on — still  serving  the  oountrj,  for  whose  welfare  his 
heart  so  fervently  beat.    He  died  on  the  29t!i  of  Jniie,  1852, 


BARON    ROTHSCHILD. 


SOME   CURIOUS   S 

A  Parts  correspondent  writes  as  follows  of  Biivon  Rothschild: 
Apart  from  politics  the  talk  is  still  {1  SdSI)  about  Baron  Roths- 
child. His  life  and  character  furnish  ample  material,  and  moat 
persons  have  their  little  nut  to  oraok  at  the  expense  of  le  grand 
baron.  As  Albert  Wolff  remaria,  there  are  two  men  in  one  en- 
velope ;  the  Barou  suatohing  up  money  with  voluptuous  greed, 
and  then  tlie  Baroa  dealing  it  out  to  the  poor  with  careful  but 
generous  prodigality.  The  "leader  to  kings  "  was  "fierce  in 
business.  He  never  could  be  put  ont  by  the  most  iinfoi-seen 
circumstances.  Once  a  visitor  was  ushered  in  the  presence  of 
M.  D.  R,otlischiid,  to  cash  a  draft  oii  a  foreign  liank.  The 
Baron  aslied  his  Secretary,  in  Gorman,  what  was  the  charge  for 
exchange.  Being  promptly  informed  that  it  'nas  one  per 
cent.,  he  as  quickly  told  his  customer  that  he  would  charge  him 
two  per  cent.  It  so  happened,  however  that  the  stranger 
understood  German  perfectly.  He  smartly  objected,  therefore, 
to  an  exaction  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  besides  the  cus- 
tomarj'  gain.  Preserving  the  greatest  coolness,  the  Baron  re- 
marked ;  "  Ah  1  you  understand  German !  Well,  since  you  are 
a  friend,  1  will  do  it  for  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  ILothschilds,  when  they  correspond  with  each  other, 
fi-equently  write  in  Hebrew.  One  day  a  spectator  on  the  Bourse, 
well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  chanced  to  stand  behind  the 
chair  of  the  Baron  while  he  was  writing,  looking  over  his 
shoulders  he  saw  that  the  letter  contained  some  details  about 
a  great  operaiion  to  be  done  with  the  Northern  Railway  stiares. 
With  the  prompt  eagerness  of  a  true  business  man,  be  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  advantages  that  should  accrue  from  such 
precious  information.  Our  speenlator  rushed  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, sold  everything  he  had,  and  then  invested  in  the 
Northern  Railway  shaves.  His  horror  can  barely  be  depicted 
when  next  day,  instead  of  a  rise,  tliere  was  a  terrible  fall.  Of 
course  the  speculator  was  completely  ruined.  In  his  despair 
he  called  on  M.  de  Rothschild,  who  was  much  surprised  that  so 
prndent  a  roan  had  come  to  grief.  As  the  baron  inquired  most 
kindly  after  him,  he  made  bold  to  confess  his  indiscretion.  "  So 
you  read  from  over  my  shoulders,  did  you?"  replied  M.  de 
Rothschild,  "  But  bow  is  it  you  did  not  surmise  that  a  man  like 
myself  had  prepared  for  all?    What  I  write  to  my  brother  has 
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jio  meaning  unless  it  is  accompanied  witli  certain  mysterious 
signs  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter.  I  need  not  relate  my  business 
to  every  one — a  letter  can  be  lost.  Thus,  in  this  special  case, 
when  1  said  to  my  brother,  '  Buy.' '  it  meant  exactly  that  he  was 
to  sell.  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry  for  you."  And  then  the 
Earon  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh.  The  poor  speculator  felt 
himself  about  to  collapse,  when  the  great  banker  continued, 
"  A  li !  well,  my  good  fellow,  since,  without  knowing  it,  I  have 
ruined  you,  I  must  pull  you  out  of  the  mud."  Tlie  very  same 
day  Baron  Rothschild  paid  the  debts  of  the  unfortunate  specu- 
lator. 

In  bodily  exertion  Baron  Rothschild  did  not  fai!.  After  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  about  tbe  first  person  who  ci'ossed 
the  chaunel  to  England.  The  storm  raging  at  that  period  ren- 
dered the  journey  too  hazardous  for  the  ordinary  passenger  ships. 
Tbe  Baron,  however,  hired  a  fishing  smack,  and  thanks  to  its 
tub-shape,  and  the  roughness,  he  crossed  in  safety,  arriving  in 
time  to  speculate  on  the  Loudon  Exchange.  When  the  Dube 
of  Berry  was  assassinated  at  the  opera,  M.  de  Rothschild  was 
dangerously  ill  through  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He  nevertheless 
leaped  out  of  bed,  and  clinging  to  the  bell  to  call  Lis  servants, 
fell,  rope  in  hand,  as  he  cried,  with  almost  dying  accents,  "  The 
keys  of  my  desk ;  you  must  go  quick  to  the  Bourse,  the  Duke 
of  Berry  assassinated,  to  sell !  to  sell  1 "  This  effort  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  The  Baron  is  reproacbed  for  the  haughtiness  of 
his  tone  towards  the  persons  he  employed ;  still,  he  coiiid  single 
out  those  of  great  merit.  Among  these  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned M.  Benari :  "  This  boy  (he  would  say,  with  certain  pride) 
is  the  first  accountant  in  Europe— except  me."  M.  BenaiT.  rose 
rapidly,  and  is  now  the  partner  of  one  of  the  most  important 
ban  king- bouses  in  Paris.  The  originality  of  Baron  Rothschild's 
pocket  purse  gave  rise  to  much  merriment.  It  opened  with 
a  wonderful  key,  hung  to  the  Baron's  watch  chain,  and  when 
it  was  opened,  it  frequently  happened  that  there  was  no  money 
in  it. 


VICTOR     COUSIM". 

Victor  Cousin,  the  great  philosopher  of  Prance,  since  Des- 
cartes, and  tlie  man  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  of  the 
age,  to  promote  knowledge  in  his  native  country,  is  dead.  Al- 
though he  outlived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  which  even  in 
Germany  has  yielded  to  the  positive  and  to  exact  science,  he 
did  not  outlive  his  great  reputation,  nor  the  results  of  his 
masterly  activity. 

The  deceased  was  horn  in  Paris,  November  28th,  1T92.  His 
father  was  a  clockmaker,  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  and  a  revo- 
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liitionisfc.  The  first  public  school  which  he  attended  was  the 
Charlemagne  Lyceum,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  in- 
dustry, and  gained  many  prizes.  Excelling  ia  scholarship,  art, 
and  music,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and 
his  name  was,  in  1810,  placed  first  on  the  list  of  pupils  admitted 
iuto  the  newly-appointed  Kormat  School.  He  became  assis- 
tant Greek  professor  in  1812,  and  at  the  same  time  taught 
philosophy  in  the  Napoleon  Lyceum.  Laromigni^re, "  the  most 
graceful  of  the  disciples  of  Condiliac,"  himself  the  most  logical 
and  elegant  of  Locke's  followers,  led  Cousin  at  first  into 
materialism.  But  there  was  a  current  setting  against  this  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  socially,  and  in  every  direction.  Catholics, 
sentimentalists,  in  essays  and  poets,  romantic  artists,  and  all 
were  working  against  it,  and  at  last  Royer  CoUard,  one  of  those 
men  who  achieve  great  results  without  gaining  permanent 
popularity,  made  the  first  step  towards  the  New  Philosophy  by 
teaching  Dugald  Stewart  and  other  Scotch  philosophers.  From 
Coilard,  Maine  de  Biran  and  Reid,  the  step  for  Cousin  was 
easy  to  Kant  and  Fichte.  As  a  teacher  he  became  popular. 
The  young  men  who  attended  his  lectures  were  taken  captive 
by  his  rare  combination  of  profound  thouglit  and  glowing  elo- 
quence. He  spoke  under  the  inspiration  of  ideas  which  seemed 
to  have  gained  possession  of  his  soul.  No  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy before  him  had  sliown  an  equal  power  in  representing 
metaphysical  abstractions,  in  such  animated  and  graphic 
sketches.  After  a  course  of  travels  in  Germany,  in  1811  and 
1818,  and  Italy,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  philosophical 
purposes,  on  his  return  to  Prance,  in  1820,  he  found  a  change 
in  ^e  views  of  the  government ;  be  was  suspected  of  liberal 
sentiments  in  politics ;  his  lectures  at  the  University  were  sus- 
pended, and  he  remained  in  disgrace  for  several  years.  During 
this  interval,  though  deprived  of  all  public  employment,  and 
destitute  of  fortune,  he  did  not  abate  his  devotion  to  philosophy, 
and  his  writings  at  this  period  served  to  increase  his  reputation 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  favorite  study.  In  1824, 
while  travelling  in  Germany,  he  was  arrested  at  Dresden,  and 
conducted  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  detained  in  prison  for  several 
months.  This  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
become  his  enemies,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  a  liberal 
policy,  and  who  accused  Mm  of  having  engaged  in  a  plot  against 
the  German  governments.  The  afi'air,  however,  terminated  to 
his  honor,  and  to  the  shame  of  his  persecutors.  He  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  process  a  firmness  and  moderation  which 
gained  for  him  the  highest  esteem  of  the  Prussian  government, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  enlightened  men  of  Germany,  At  this 
time  he  was  visited  in  prison  by  Hagel,  where  he  also  became 
acquainted  with  Schleiermacher  and  Schelling.  Returning  to 
Paris,  he  published,  in  1826,  the  first  series  of  his  Fragments 
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Pkihsophiques,  and  in  1831  lie  was  restored  to  hia  chair  of  philos- 
ophy in  the  Sorbonne,  with  Guizot  and  Villemain  for  colleagues. 
This  triumvirate  drew  to  tlie  TTnivergity  an  iramense  number  of 
students.  Having  gone  over  so  many  systems,  and  broken  bis 
way  through  from  materialism  to  the  new  philosophy,  and 
naturally  been  led  by  Schelling  to  the  congenial  Ifeo-Platonie 
masters,  Cousin  boldly  revived  the  eclectic  or  selective  philoso- 
phy of  Ammonias  Saccas  of  the  second  century,  in  an  eclecticism 
of  his  own,  which  met  with  great  success.  After  the  revolution 
of  1850  he  might  easily  have  entered  the  path  of  political  dis- 
tinction, and  been  honored  with  public  office,  like  his  colleagues, 
Guizot,  and  Yillemain,  and  his  Mend  Thiers,  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  remain  faithful  to  philosophy.  "  Politics,"  said 
he  at  that  time,  "are  an  episode  with  me ;  but  the  foundation 
of  my  life  belongs  to  philosophy."  He  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Normal  School,  which  he  re-established  and  re-organized, 
and  from  1830  to  ISiO  he  published  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works,  which  he  contributed  to  the  development  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  nineteenth  century.  I'or  the  last  fifteen  years  he 
devoted  his  studies  mainly  to  the  social  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  Prance,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  published 
several  historical  and  biographical  monographs  in  illustration 
of  the  subject.  His  labors  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
have  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  many  of  his  suggestions  have  been  adopted  in  the  best 
schools  of  this  country.  The  philosophy  of  Cousin  was  essen- 
tially a  protest  against  the  materialistic  schools  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  embodying,  in  a  broad,  catliolie  system,  the  conclusions 
of  the  highest  speculative  thought  of  the  present  age,  although 
his  method  was  original,  and  deeply  stamxmd  with  his  own 
powerful  individuality.  It  aimed  to  reconcile  the  results  of 
positive  science  with  the  fruits  of  spiritual  intuition ;  and 
while  accepting,  to  the  full  extent,  the  deductions  of  experience, 
to  place  on  a  deep  foundation  the  universal  primitive  beliefs  of 
humanity.  His  examination  of  the  phUoaopMcal  system  of 
Loclse  is  a  masterpiece  of  analysis  and  reasoning.  Such  a  lucid, 
expoaltion  of  the  first  principles  on  which  religion  and  morality, 
and  the  noblest  hopes  of  man  essentially  depend,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  no  modern  writer;  and  this  production  alone 
establishes  his  position  on  the  same  level  with  his  illustrious 
countrymen,  Descartes  and  Malebranche.  The  principal  philo- 
sophical works  of  Cousin  have  been  translated  into  English  by 
several  American  scholar's. 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  as  Cousin  taught  that  we 
should  be  each  our  own  philosopher,  Conditioning  only  that  we 
should  read  over  all  that  had  been  written,  and  master  as  much  . 
as  we  could,  he  had  an  immense  effect^ — firstly,  in  encouraging 
the  boldest  thought  and  most  daring  speculation,  and  secondly, 
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ill  encouraging  scliolarsliip.  Under  the  influence  of  tlie  eclectic 
pliilosophy,  scliolarship  at  Paris  took  new  life.  Not  only  were 
tranalationa  made  of  every  branch  of  German  literature,  but  of 
every  other  literature,  European  or  Oriental,  making  true  in 
detail  what  he  himself  taught  eflfectivelj',  that  his  philosophy 
was  not  an  absolute  one,  but  one  to  be  judged  by  its  elfects  and 
resiilts. 


LONGFELLOW. 

All  that  Longfellow  has  written  is  characterized  by  child- 
like simplicity,  blended  with  deep  philosopiiy,  all  the  more  deep 
because  it  is  unconscious  and  unlabored.  It*never  snggeats  to 
us  any  tedious  research  or  academic  lore.  The  robe  and  cap  of 
the  professor  never  mingle  with  the  bright  creations  of  his  fancy. 
There  is  no  odor  of  midnight  oil  in  the  verses  whicli  sparkle  on 
his  page  like  dew-drops,  which  a  rose  shakes  off.  No  ac.'hing- 
head  and  toil-worn  brain  have  throbbed  over  the  sweet  nature 
pictuves  of  Evangeline ;  and  not  from  dusty  libraries  or  anti- 
quarian meditations  has  Hyperion  borrowed  its  rare  heatity  and 
freshness.  His  poems  are  life  sketches,  photographs  of  eauh 
passing  mood  that  visited  the  poet's  mind,  and  being,  as  all 
real  art  is,  true  to  life,  we  cannot  but  appreciate  tliem ;  some- 
thing within  us  responds  to  their  trutii.  The  vivid  words  of 
the  poet  have  drawn  from  their  hiding  places  thoughts  which, 
but  for  them,  would  have  remained  forever  concealed.  There 
can  be  no  more  powerful  witness  to  a  poet's  truth  than  that 
quick  and  certain  transmission,  as  it  were,  of  his  own  mind  to 
ours.  His  words  may  at  first  appear  strange,  but  hardly  have 
we  read  tliem,  wlien  we  perceive  that  they  are  the  subtile  inter- 
preters of  our  own  thoughts.  The  poet  does  not  give  us  new 
ideas,  he  only  gives  form  and  distinctness  and  reality  to  those 
whicli  already  vaguely  existed  within  us,  but  of  wbose  existence 
we  were  unconscious,  not  having  the  power  to  express  them  to 
ourselves  in  language. 

Longfellow  is,  par  excellence,  the  poet  of  Nature.  He  is  the 
organist  of  her  great  cathedral,  he  is  the  translator  of  her  hid- 
den language  into  the  speech  of  daily  life,  he  is  the  white-robed 
priest  of  her  leafy  altars.  To  him  tliere  is  a  deep  meaning  in  the 
flowers,  and  a  mystic  language  in  the  forest.  For  him  the 
winds  and  leaves  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings. 
The  treasury  of  his  mind  has  gathered  its  stores  fi'om  many 
lands,  but  amid  the  wild,  beautiful  scenery  of  his  own  vast  land 
has  he  learned  a  wisdom  which  only  its  hoary  forests  and  prim- 
eval plains  can  teach.  He  has  dived  deep  down  into  the  Ger- 
man philosophy,  and  gathered  from  it  all  that  its  murky  depths 
can  yield.    There  was  a  charm  to  him,  passing  sweet,  in  the 
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land  where  Schiller  sung,  where  Goethe  wove  his  glittering  webs 
of  mooushiue,  where  Hoffman  dreamed  strange  dreams  and 
penned  stranger  stories,  and  lieneatli  whose  sunny  sky  tiie 
genial,  wai-m-heaited  Richter,  "  Jean  Paul,  the  only  one,"  li\'ed 
and  wrote  and  died.  There  was  a  spell  for  him  in  its  cniml)- 
Hng  cathedrals,  with  their  traditions  reaching  far  back  into 
olden  times,  and  its  ivy-bound  fortresses  with  their 


Spain  too,  the  land  of  chivalry  and  romance,  lent  him  its  legends 
of  stately  heroism,  ami  Switzerland,  the  lard  of  freedom,  gave 
vigor  and  true-hearted ne as  to  hie  song.  Bnt  in  his  own  land, 
where  the  voices  of  the  past  are  yet  unheard,  where  the  utter- 
ances of  ancient  bard  or  seer  are  unknown,  in  the  page  of  whose 
liistory  no  world-thrilling  name  is  yet  embalmed,  where  ho  hoary 
cathedrals  rise  to  tell  of  monkish  times,  and  no  ruined  castles 
whisper  tales  O'f  violeiace  and  oppression  and  wrong,  in  his  own 
hind  he  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  Nature.  In  her  green  moss- 
garlanded  solitudes  she  has  placed  iu  his  hand  the  Iiey  which 
unlocks  her  hiddeu  treasures,  and  reveals  the  hieroglyphics  in 
licr  vast  picture-book.  And  in  all  that  he  has  thought  and 
written  there  is  the  impress  of  this  companionship.— ^rf(?i?(7?fin 


CHARACTER  OF  WASHIHGTOH. 

There  has  scarcely  appeared  a  really  great  man,  whose  character 
has  been  more  admired  in  his  lifetime,  or  less  correctly  understood 
by  his  admireva.  When  it  is  comprehended,  it  is  no  easy  task  fo  de- 
tiiieate  its  excellencies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  portrait  both 
interest  and  resemblance ;  for  it  requires  thought  and  study  to  un- 
derstand the  true  ground  of  the  superiority  of  his  character  over 
many  others,  whom  he  resembled  in  the  principles  of  action,  and  even 
in  the  manner  of  acting.  But  perhaps  he  excels  all  the  gieat  men 
that  ever  lived,  in  the  steadiness  of  his  adherence  to  hia  maxims  ot 
life,  and  in  the  uniformity  of  all  Lis  conduct  to  the  same  maximv 
These  maxims,  though  wise,  were  yet  not  so  remarkable  foi  their 
wisdom,  as  for  their  authority  over  his  hfe,  for,  if  there  wete  any 
errors  in  his  judgment,  (and  he  diseoveied  as  lew  as  any  man,)  ne 
know  of  no  blemishes  in  his  virtue.  He  was  the  patriot  without  le 
proach ;  he  loved  his  country  well  enough  to  hold  his  success  in  serv- 
ing it,  an  ample  recompense.     Thus  far  self-love  and  love  of  country 
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coincided ;  but  when  liis  country  needed  sacrifices  tliat  ao  other  man 
could,  or  perhaps  would,  be  wiUing  to  make,  he  did  aot  even  hesitate. 
This  was  virtue  in  its  most  exalted  character.  More  ttaii  once  he 
put  his  fame  at  haaard,  when  he  had  reason  to  think  it  would  be 
sacrificed,  at  least  in  this  age.  Two  instances  cannot  be  denied; 
when  the  army  was  disbanded,  and  agmn,  when  he  stood,  like  Leon- 
idas  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylee,  to  defend  our  independence  agdnst 
France. 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  difficult  to  draw  Ms  character,  as  the  por- 
trait of  Virtue.  The  reasons  are  similar :  our  ideas  of  moral  excel- 
lence are  obsenre,  because  they  are  complex,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  illustrations.  Washington's  example  is  the  happiest  to  show 
what  virtue  is  ;  and  to  delineate  Ms  character,  we  natui-ally_  expatiate 
on  the  beauty  of  vu-tue ;  much  must  be  felt,  and  much  imagined.  His 
pre-eminence  is  not  so  much  to  be  seen  in  the  display  of  any  one  vir- 
tue, as  in  the  possession  of  them  all,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
difficult.  Hereafter,  tJierefore,  his  character  must  be  studied  before 
it  wiii  be  striHng ;  and  then  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  model,  a  precious 
aoje  to  a  free  republic. 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  speak  of  his  talents.  They  were  adapted 
to  lead,  without  daazling  mankind ;  and  to  draw  forth  and  employ 
the  talents  of  others,  wiSiout  being  misled  by  them.  In  this  he  was 
cei'tainly  superior,  tliat  he  neither  mistook  nor  misapplied  his  own. 
Hia  gi«at  modesty  and  reserve  would  have  concealed  them,  if  great 
occB.sioHs  had  not  called  them  forth;  and  then,  as  he  never  spoke 
froHi  tJie  affiiotation  to  shine,  nor  acted  from  any  sinister  motives,  it 
is  from  tJieir  effects  only,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  their  greatness  and 
estent.  In  public  trusts,  where  men,  acting  conspicuously,  are  caE- 
tious,  and  in  those  private  concerns  where  few  conceal  or  resist  their 
weaknesses,  Washington  was  uniformly  great,  pursuing  riglit  conduct 
from  right  maxims.  Hia  talents  were  such  as  assist  a  sound  judg- 
ment, and  ripen  with  it.  His  prudence  was  consummate,  and  seemed 
to  take  the  direction  of  his  powers  and  passions ;  for,  as  a  soldier,  he 
was  more  sohcitous  to  avoid  raistates  that  might  be  fatal,  than  to  per- 
form exploits  that  are  briiliaait ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  just 
principles,  however  old,  than  to  pursue  novelties ;  and  therefore,  in 
both  characters,  his  qualities  were  singularly  adapted  to  the  interest, 
and  were  tried  in  the  greatest  perils  of  the  country.  His  habits  of 
inquiry  were  so  far  remarkable,  that  he  was  never  satisned  with  in- 
vestigating, nor  desisted  from  it,  so  long  as  he  had  less  than  all  the 
light  that  he  could  obtain  upon  a  subject,  and  then  he  made  his  de- 
cision without  bias. 

This  command  over  the  partialities  that  so  generally  stop  men  short, 
or  turn  them  aside  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  hia  unvaried  course  of  right  conduct  in  so  many  difficult  scenes, 
where  every  human  actor  naust  bo  presumed  to  err.  If  he  had  strong 
passions,  lie  had  learned  to  subdue  them,  and  to  be  moderate  and 
mild     If  he  had  weaknesses,  he  concealed  them,  which  is  rare,  and 
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excluded  theiu  from  tlie  government  of  his  temper  and  conduct,  which 
is  still  more  rare.  If  he  loved  fame,  he  never  made  improper  com- 
pliances for  what  is  called  popularity.  The  fame  he  enjoyed,  is  of 
the  kind  that  will  last  forever ;  yet  it  was  rafier  the  effect,  than  tbe 
motive  of  his  conduct.  Some  future  Plutareh  ■will  search  for  a  paral- 
lel to  his  character,  Epaminondas  is  perhaps  the  brightest  name  of 
all  antiquity.  Our  Washington  resembled  him  in  the  purity  and  ar- 
dor of  his  patiiotism;  and  like  him  he  first  exalted  the  gloiy  of  his 
country.  There,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  parallel  ends;  for  Thebes  fell 
with  Epaminondas.  But  such  comparisons  cannot  be  pursued  far 
without  departing  from  the  similitude.  For  we  shall  find  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  compare  great  men  as  great  rivers.  Some  we  admire  for  the 
length  and  rapidity  of  their  current,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  cata- 
racts ;  others  for  the  majestic  sileuce  and  fullness  of  their  streams : 
we  cannot  bring  them  together  to  measure  the  difference  of  their 
waters.  The  unambitious  life  of  Washington,  declining  feme,  yet 
courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  the  Ohio,  to  choose  its  long  way  through 
solitudes,  diffusing  fertility ;  or,  like  his  own  Potomac,  widening  and 
deepening  his  channel  as  he  approaches  the  sea,  and  displaying  most 
the  nsefolness  and  serenity  of  his  greatness  toward  the  end  of  his 
course.  Such  a  citiaen  would  do  honor  to  any  country.  The  constant 
,  affection  and  veneration  of  his  country  will  show  that  it  was  worthy 
of  such  a  citizen. 

However  his  military  fame  may  excit«  the  wonder  of  mankind,  it 
is  eliieSy  by  his  civil  magistracy,  Ibat  his  example  will  iiwtruct  them. 
€freat  generals  have  arisen  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  most 
in  iliose  of  despotism  and  darkness.  In  times  of  violence  and  con- 
vulsion, they  rise,  by  the  force  of  the  whirlwind,  high  eaough  to  ride 
in  it,  and  direct  the  storm.  Lite  meteors,  they  glare  on  the  black 
clouds  with  a  splendor,  that,  while  it  dazzles  and  terrifies,  makes 
nothing  visible  but  the  darkness.  The  fame  of  heroes  is  indeed  grow- 
ing vulgar;  they  multiply  in  every  long  war  ;  they  stand  in  history, 
and  thicken  in  their  ranks,  almost  as  undistinguished  as  their  own 
soldiers. 

But  such  a  chief  magistrate  as  Washington  appears,  hke  the  polo 
star  in  a  clear  sky,,  to  direct  the  skillful  statesman.  His  presidency  will 
fonn  an  epoch,  and  be  distinguished  as  the  age  of  Washington. 
Already  it  assumes  itshigh  place  in  the  political  region.  Like  the  Milky 
Way,  it  whitens  along  its  aDotted  portion  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
latest  generations  of  men  will  survey,  through  the  telescope  of  his- 
tory, the  space  where  so  many  virtues  blend  their  rays,  and  delight 
to  separate  them  into  groups  and  distinct  virtues.  As  the  best  illus- 
tration of  them,  the  living  monument  to  which  the  first  of  patriots 
would  have  ohosen  to  consign  his  fame,  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to 
Heaven,  that  our  country  may  subsist,  even  to  that  late  day,  in  the 
plenitude  of  its  liberty  and  happiness,  and  mingle  its  mild  glory  with 
Washington's. — Ameh. 
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DTTIHB&  the  administratioa  of  Washington,  as  Pi-esident  of  the 
United  States,  an  application  was  made  to  him  by  a  gentleman  for  a 
hicrative  and  highly  responsible  office  within  his  gift.  The  applica- 
tion was  made  with  more  confidence  of  success,  from  the  fact,  tliat 
this  geallemaii  had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  General 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Eevolufionary  war,  during  idiich 
he  had  received,  on  various  occasions.  Indubitable  marks  of  his  kind- 
ness and  partiality.  He  had  become,  in  tlie  estimation,  if  not  of 
himaeif,  of  his  friends,  in  a  degree  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
Washington,  and  had  therefore,  in  tlieir  opinion,  only  to  apply  for  the 
office,  to  i-eoeive  it.  It  was  a  boon,  which,  while  it  would  ensure 
competency  and  ease  to  a  friend,  would  bring  that  friend  into  frequent 
iatercourse  witli  his  patron,  aad  former  associate  in  aims. 

For  the  same  office,  however,  there  was  a  competitor;  but  as  he 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  politics  of  Washington,  and  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  among  Uie  opposers  of  his  administi-ation,  no 
serious  apprehensions  were  felt  from  this  quarter.  Towards  such  a 
man — a  well  known  political  enemy — Washington  surely  could  feel 
under  no  obligations,  and  was  not  likely  to  prefer  such  an  one  to  a 
personal  friend  and  favorite.  Every  one  acquainted  witJi  the  pre- 
tensions of  tlie  two  applicants,  was  at  no  loss  to  judge  as  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent's decision,  and  the  concurrent  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  friend, 
and  against  his  competitor. 

Judge,  then,  the  general  surprise,  when  it  was  announced  tiat  the 
political  opponent  of  Washington  was  appointed  to  Uie  office,  and  the 
former  associate  of  the  General  in  the  toils  and  deprivations  of  the 
camp,  was  left  destitute  and  dejected. 

When  his  decision  was  known,  a  mutual  friend,  who  interested  him- 
self in  the  affair,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  President  on  the 
injustice  of  Lis  appointment.  "My  friend,"  replied  tliis  illustrious 
man,  "I  receive  with  a  cordial  welcome;  he  isweicome  to  my  house, 
and  welcome  to  my  heart ;  but  with  ail  his  good  qualities,  he  is  not  a 
man  of  business.  His  opponent,  with  all  his  political  hostility  to  me, 
is  a  man  of  business.  My  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in  the 
case  1  I  am  not  George  Washington,  but  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  George  Washington,  I  would  do  this  man  any  kindness 
in  my  power ;  hut  as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  can  do 
nothing. " 

Who  can  read  this  incident  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man, 
and  not  admire  his  integrity  1  The  temptation  to  hazard  the  public 
good  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  a  friend — must  have  been 
powerfiil.  Some  might  have  persuaded  themselves  that  the  public 
weal  would  not  sufl'er ;  at  least,  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
make  tlie  experiment  But  Washington  seems  to  have  proceeded  in 
this  instance,  and  in  what  similar  instance  did  he  not  proceed,  upon 
just  and  conscientious  principles?     His  friend,  with  all  his  ealimable 
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quaLtiej,  liiii  ni  business  tact ;  his  enemy  was  a  gentleman  of  strong 
mtegiity,  promptitude,  and  fidelity  in  business,  and  every  quality, 
which,  if  edUed  mto  exercise,  would  render  service  to  the  state.  The 
decision  of  Washington,  therefore, 'was,  just,  honorable,  and  patriotic. 

But  whence  this  admirable,  I  may  say  almost  singular  integrity  ? 
Was  Washington  an  exception  to  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  ?  Or 
was  his  piety  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  efficient  in  its  influence  ? 
The  first  is  inadmissible — the  latter,  improbable.  But  the  true  ex- 
planation of  Ids  sterling  integrity  is  to  be  found,  I  think,  in  that  /uipp^ 
and  efficknt  maternal  ir^uence,  which  it  is  well  known,  was  exercised 
upon  him  in  his  early  days.  On  the  deatli  of  his  father,  which  oo- 
oun-ed  when  he  was  only  feu  years  old,  the  charge  of  his  education 
devolved  upon  his  mother.  All  accounts  concur  in  the  admission 
that  she  was  ao  extraordinary  woman — possessing  not  only  rare  in- 
tellectual endowments,  hut  those  moral  qualities  which  give  elevation, 
worth,  and  dignity  to  the  soul.  These  lessons  she  was  particularly 
anxious  to  engraft  upon  the  heart  of  a  beloved  son,  and  with  what 
success,  tLe  history  of  his  life  displays. 

The  particular  process  by  which  she  accomplished  so  happy  a 
design,  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  this  lime  to  describe ;  out  a  story 
occurs  to  my  recollection,  which  may  serve  to  show  the  adrait  and 
admirable  manner  in  whicli  she  proceeded  on  a  certain  occasion. 

In  the  ample  pasture  belonging  to  her  plantalSon,  was  a  colt,  which, 
on  account  of  his  beauty  and  high  promise,  she  valued  very  much. 
Although  of  sufficient  age  to  he  used,  it  had  never  been  mounted-;  no 
one  seemed  disposed  to  attempt  to  break  its  wild  and  vicious  spirit. 
One  day,  Gfeorge  proposed  to  some  of  his  companions  to  assist  him 
at  a  future  time  to  secure  the  colt,  until  he  could  mount,  and  he  would 
curb  his  proud  spirit.  Accordmgly,  soon  after  sunrise,  one  morning, 
the  youthful  band  assembled,  and  having  drove  tlie  animal  into  an 
enclosure,  succeeded,  with  no  small  difficulty  however,  in  bridling 
him.  In  a  moment,  George  sprung  upon  his  back,  and  the  nest 
moment  the  surprised,  wild,  maddened  creature  bounded  fortli  into 
the  open  field — rearing,  running,  plunging  ;  but  George  grinding  his 
teeth  and  clinching  fast  the  bridle  and  the  mane,  held  his  seat  fiimly, 
as  much  determined  to  subdue,  as  the  colt  was  determined  not  to  bo 
subdued.  The  struggle  was  mutually  desperate ;  and  as  the  com- 
panions of  George  looked  on,  their  terror  and  amaaement  increased 
with  every  passing  moment.  At  length,  the  colt  obtained  the  advan- 
tage, and  bounding  forward  with  the  speed  of  an  aiTow,  made  a  mis- 
step, and  in  his  fall  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  on  the  spot. 

George  came  down  unhurt,  but  when  he  beheld  the  gasping  of  the 
noble  animal,  and  thought  of  his  mother's  regard  for  it,  he  was 
troubled.  His  companions  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  joining  in  the 
regrets  of  George,  anxiously  inquired,  "  what  will  your  mother  say — 
who  can  tell  her?" 

At  tliis  moment  they  were  summoned  to  breakfast.  When  seated 
at  the  table,  Mrs.  Washington  said,  "well,  young  gentleman,   have 
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you  seeumy  fine  sorrel  colt  in  your  ramble  this  moraing?"  The 
question  was  natural-— but  what  a  question  it  was !  No  answer  was 
returned— and  it  was  repeated.  Upon  this,  George,  with  perfect 
frankness,  repU»id,  "Mother,  your  sorrel  colt  is  dead."  This  was 
followed  by  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  affair.  As  the  youthful 
and  a^tated  narrator  passed  along  in  his  story,  a  flush  of  displeasure 
was  seen  rising  upon  her  cheek  ;  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  she 
kindly  and  calmly  said,  "while  I  regret  the  loss  of  my  favorite,  / 
rejoice  m  m^  son,  -wlio  ahiiaya  speaks  tlie  truth." 

I  seai-cely  know  in  what  terms  to  express  my  admiration  of  the 
WOKian,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  she  treated  ^is  delicate  and  dif- 
ficult oaae,  George  was  greatly  in  fault,  and  her  rebuke  was  appro- 
priate and  commensurate ; — ho  franldy  confessed  the  whole  wrong, 
and  she  expressed  her  high  sense  of  his  regard  to  trath.  That  speech, 
sliort  as  it  was,  I  dare  say,  told  upon  1ms  heai-t — drew  his  mother 
nearer  to  his  bosom,  and  taught  him  more  effectually  and  more  last- 
ingly tiie  importance  and  vaJue  of  trutii  and  integrity,  than  a  volume 
of  lecturing  would  have  done. 

It  was  by  such  means  thut  this  part  of  the  character  of  Wasiiington 
was  formed.  Under  the  tutelage  of  such  a  mother,  the  foundation 
of  a  character  was  Imd,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  generation 
that  was  contemporary  with  him;  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
glory  to  the  present  Time — and  will  lose  nothing,  aa  long  as  his 
memory  shall  last. 


BEWJAMIK  FRAWKLIN. 

Dr.  Fbahklin,  the  great  American  philosopher,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  year  1707,  and  vias  placed  at  a  very  early  age  under  one 
of  his  brothers,  who  w,»s  a  pnntei,  m  which  art  he  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  contracted  an  itfachment  for  the  press,  which  continued 
as  Jong  as  he  lived.  Srarcely  emeiged  from  infancy,  Franklin  was  a 
philosopher  without  hemg  consL.ious  of  it ;  and  by  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  his  genius,  prepaied  himself  for  those  great  discoveries  in 
science  which  have  sini-e  associated  his  name  with  that  of  Newton, 
and  for  those  political  icfiections  which  have  placed  him  by  tlie  side 
of  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus  He  died  April  17,  1790.  As  an  autlior 
he  never  wrote  a  work  of  any  knetii  His  pohtical  works  consist  of 
letters  or  short  tracts ,  but  ill  of  them,  even  those  of  humor,  bear 
the  marks  of  his  observing  genius  and  mild  philosophy.  He  wrote 
many  for  that  rank  of  peopL  who  have  no  opportunity  for  study,  and 
whom  it  is  yet  of  so  much  consequence  to  instruct ;  and  he  was  wel! 
skilled  in  reducing  useful  truth';  to  mitims  easily  retained,  and  SMne- 
■imcs  to  proverbs,  or  liftle  tilts  the  simple  and  natural  graces  of 
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wliicli  iicquire  a  new  value  wben  ii^oc  ate  I  ivith  tl  e  n  mi,  of  1  eir 
author.  In  short,  the  whole  life  of  Fianklm  his  mediUtione  and  his 
labors,  have  all  been  directed  to  public  utility  but  the  graaid  obje-'t 
that  he  had  always  in  view,  did  not  shut  his  heart  against  piivate 
friendship  :  he  loved  his  family,  his  fnends  and  was  extremclj  benefi 
cent.  In  society  he  was  sententious,  but  not  fluent ,  a  listener  lather 
than  a  talker  ;  an  informmg  rather  than  a  pleasing  companion  :^  im- 
patient of  interrnption,  he  often  mentioned  die  custom  of  the  Indians, 
who  always  remain  silent  some  time  befoi-e  they  give  an  answer  to  a 
question  which  they  have  heard  attentively ;  imlike  some  of  the 
politest  societies  in  Europe,  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely  be  finished 
without  interruption.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  occupations  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  he  had  some  physical  experiment  near  him  in 
his  closet ;  and  tlie  sciences,  which  he  had  rather  ^discovered  than 
studied,  afforded  him  a  continual  source  of  pleasure.  He  made 
various  bequests  and  donations  to  cities,  public  bodies,  and  individu- 
als, and  requested  that  the  following  epitaph,  which  he  had  composed 
for  himself  some  years  before,  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  : 

"  The  body  of 

BENJAMIN  FRAHKLIN,  Printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

its  contents  torn  out, 

and  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

lies  here  food  for  worms, 

yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

but  wili  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more 

and  more  beautiful  edition, 
corrected  and  amended 

THE  AUTHOR." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  history  of  the  man  to  whom 
"antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  his  vast  and  mighty  genius, 
who,  for  Uie  advantage  of  humaii  kind,  embracing  eartli  and  heaven 
in  his  ideas,  could  tame  the  rage  of  thunder  and  of  despotism,"  with 
an  account  of  his  first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  written  by  himself, 
and  his  grand  electrical  experiment,  written  by  Stuber : 


VE  entered  into  the  particulars  of  my  voyage,  and  shall,  in  like 
:,  describe  my  first  entrance  into  this  city,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  compare  beginnings  so  little  auspicious  with  the  figure  I  have 

On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my 
best  clotlies  being  to  come  by  sea.     I  was  covered  with  dirt ;  my 
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pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  a  lodging. 
Fatigued  wtth  walking,  i-owing,  and  having  passed  the  night  wifliout 
sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gave 
to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing, 
they  I'efused  it  at  fii-at ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taiing  it.  A  man  is 
sometimes  niore  generous  when  he  has  little  than  when  he  has  much 
money  ;  probably  because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  conceal- 
ing his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on  both 
ddes,  till  I  came  to  Mai'ket  Street,  where  I  met  with  a  child  with  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I 
inquired  where  he  had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's 
shop,  which  he 'pointed  out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscuitB, 
expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston  :  but  they  made,  it  seems, 
none  of  3iat  sort  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf. 
They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the 
prices,  as  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me 
have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me 
three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so  mnoh  :  I  took  tieoi, 
however,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets  I  walked  on  with  a  loU 
under  each  arm,  eating  a  third.  In  uits  manner  I  went  thiough  Market 
Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and  passed  the  hou  e  of  Mi  Read  the  lather 
of  ray  future  wife.  She  was  standint,  it  the  door  ibsenPd  me  and 
thought,  with  i-eason,  that  I  made  a  very  smgular  and  grotesque 


ing  my  roll  all  the  way;  and,  ha^mg  made  this  round  I  found  my 
self  again  on  Market  Street  whait  neai  the  boat  in  which  I  arrived 
I  stepped  into  it  to  take  a  draught  of  the  rivei  watei  and  hndmg 
myself  satisfied  with  my  first  roll  I  g%*e  the  other  two  to  i  woman 
and  her  child,  who  had  come  down  with  us  m  the  boat  and  was 
waiting  to  continue  her  joumej  Thus  refreshed  I  legained  the 
street,  which  was  now  full  of  well  dressed  people  all  goin^  the  same 
way,  I  joined  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  lai^e  Quakers  meeting 
house  near  the  market-place.  I  sat  down  with  the  lest  an  I  aftei 
looking  round  me  for  some  time  heanng  nothing  said  and  being 
drowsy  irom  my  last  night's  laboi  and  want  of  lest  I  fell  into  a 
Bound  sleep.  In  tliK  state  I  continued  till  the  ae^embh  Ii'-p'-rsed 
when  one  of  the  congregation  had  the  goodnesi  to  wake  mp  This 
was  consequently  the  first  house  I  entered  n  m  which  1  slept  at 
Philadelphia. 
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prinoiples.  He  points  out  many  particulars  in  which  lightning  and 
electricity  agree  ;  and  he  adduces  many  facts,  and  reasonings  from 
faets,  in  support  of  his  positions.  In  the  same  year  he  conceived  the 
astonishingly  bold  and  grand  idea  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  hia 
doctriiie,  by  actually  drawing  down  the  lightning,  by  means  of  sharp- 
pointed  iron  rods  raised  into  the  region  of  the  clouds.  Even  in  tliis 
uncertain  state,  his  passion  to  be  useful  to  mankind  displays  itself  ia 
a  powerful  manner.  Admitting  the  identity  of  electiicity  and  light- 
ning, and  hnowing  the  power  of  points  in  repelling  bodies  chained 
■with  electi'icity,  and  in  conducting  their  fire  silently  and  imperceptibly, 
he  suggested  the  idea  of  securing  houses,  ships,  (fee,  from  being  dam- 
aged by  lightning,  by  erecting  pointed  rods,  that  should  rise  some  feet 
above  the  moat  elevated  part,  and  descend  some  feet  into  the  ground 
or  the  water.  The  efi'ect  of  these,  he  concluded,  would  be  either  to 
prevent  a  stroke  by  repelling  the  cloud  beyond  the  striking  distance, 
or  by  drawing  off  the  electrical  fire  which  it  contmned ;  or,  if  they 
could  not  effect  this,  they  would  at  least  conduct  the  electric  matter 
to  the  earth,  without  any  injury  to  the  building. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1752,  that  he  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete his  grand  and  imparalleled  discovery  by  experiment.  The  plan 
which  he  had  originally  proposed,  was,  to  erect  on  some  high  tower, 
or  other  elevated  place,  a  sentry-bos,  from  which  should  rise  a 
pointed  iron  rod,  insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a  cake  of  resin.  Elec- 
trified clouds,  passing  over  diis,  would,  he  conceived,  impart  to  it  a 
portion  of  their  electi-icity,  which  would  be  rendered  evident  to  the 
senses  by  sparks  being  emitted,  when  a  key,  the  knuckle,  or  other 
conductor,  was  presented  to  it.  Philadelphia,  at  this  time,  afforded 
no  opportunity  of  tiTing  an  experiment  of  this  kind.  While  Frank- 
lin was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a  spire,  it  occurred  to  him  that  te 
might  have  more  ready  access  to  the  region  of  clouds  by  means  of  a 
common  kite.  He  prepared  one  by  fastening  two  cross  sticks  to  a 
alk  handkerchief,  which  would  not  suffer  so  much  fi'om  the  rain  as 
paper.  To  the  upright  stick  was  affixed  an  iron  point.  The  string  was 
as  usual,  of  hemp,  except  the  lower  part,  which  was  silk.  Where  the 
hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With  this  apparatus, 
on  the  appeai-anoe  of  a  Ihunder-guat  approaching,  he  went  out  into 
the  commons,  aceompamed  by  his  son,  to  whom  alone  he  communi- 
cated his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridicule,  which,  too  generally 
for  the  interest  of  science,  awaits  imauccessful  experiments  in  pliiloso- 
phy.  He  placed  himself  under  a  shade,  to  avoid  the  rain — his  kite 
was  raised — a  thunder-cloud  passed  over  it— no  sign  of  electricity 
appeared.  He  almost  despaired  of  success,  when  suddenly  he  ob- 
sei-ved  the  loose  fibres  of  his  stiing  to  move  towards  an  erect  position. 
Ee  now  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  spark. 
How  exquisite  must  his  sensations  have  been  at  this  moment !  On 
this  experiment  depended  the  fate  of  his  theory.  If  he  succeeded, 
his  name  would  rtmk  high  among  those  who  had  improved  science;  if 
he  fiuled,  he  must  inevitably  be  subjected  to  the  derision  of  mankind. 
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or,  what  is  woi'se,  tlieir  pity,  as  a  well  meaning  man  liui  i  weak  a  Jly 
pi-ojt'ctor.  The  anxiety  witli  winch  he  looked  foi  tlie  result  ot  lus 
expuriment,  may  be  easily  conceived  Doubts  and  desp  ui  bad  begun 
to  prevail,  when  the  fact  was  aseeitamed  m  so  ckai  a  minnei  tlia'' 
even  the  most  incredulous  could  no  ion^^Lr  withhold  tJicu  ojiHeMt. 
Repeated  sparks  were  drawn  froin  the  L  y  a  phnl  waa  obliged  a 
shock  given,  and  nil  tlie  experiments  mide  wLicb  are  usually  pei 
formed  with  electi'icity. 

By  these  experiments  Franklin's  theory  was  established  in  the  most 
convincing  manner.  When  the  inith  of  it  could  no  longer  be  doubted, 
envy  and  vanity  endeavored  to  detract  from  its  merit.  That  aa 
American,  an  inhabitant  of  the  obscure  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
name  of  which  was  hardly  known,  should  be  able  to  make  discover- 
ies, and  to  frame  theories,  which  bad  escaped  the  notice  of  the  en- 
lightened philofiophere  of  Europe,  was  too  mortifying  to  be  admitted. 
He  must  certainly  have  taken  the  idea  fi-om  some  one  else.  An  Amer- 
ican, a  being  of  an  inferior  order,  make  discoveries !  — Impossible, 
It  was  said  that  the  Abbe  Kollet,  1748,  bad  suggested  tJie  idea  of  the 
similarity  of  lightning  and  electricity  in  bis  Xiecons  de  Physique.  It 
is  true  that  the  abbe  mentions  the  idea,  but  he  throws  it  out  as  a  bare 
conjecture,  and  proposes  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  it.  He 
himself  acknowledges,  tliat  Franklin  first  entertained  the  bold  thought 
of  bringing  lightning  from  the  heavens,  by  means  of  pointed  rods 
fixed  in  the  air.  The  similarity  of  lightning  and  electricity  is  so  strong, 
that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  notice  being  takea  of  it,  as  soon  as 
electrical  phenomena  became  famiJiar.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Wall  and  Mr.  Grey,  while  the  science  was  in  its  infancy.  But  the 
honor  of  forming  a  regular  theory  of  thunder-gusls,  of  suggesting  a 
mode  of  determining  the  truth  of  it  by  experiments,  and  of  putting 
these  experiments  in  practice,  and  Ibus  establishing  the  theory  upon 
a  firm  iiiid  solid  basis,  is  inoontestably  due  to  Franklin, 


THE   SETTLEMENT  OF   PLYMOUTH. 

OuK  fathers  came  hither  to  a  land  from  which  they  were  never  to 
return.  Hither  they  had  brought,  and  here  they  were  to  fix  their 
hopes,  their  attachments,  and  their  objects.  Some  natural  tears  they 
shed,  as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes  of  their  fathers,  and  som'e  emo- 
tions they  suppressed  when  the  white  clifis  of  their  native  country, 
now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight.  They  were  act- 
ing, however,  iipon  a  resolution  not  to  be  changed.  With  whatever 
stifled  regrets,  with  whatever  occasional  hesitation,  with  whatever 
appalling  apprehensions,  w}iich  mnst  sometimes  arise  with  force  to 
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shafe  tte  firmest  purpose,  they  had  yet  committed  themselves  to 
Heaven  and  the  elementa;  and  a  thousand  leagues  of  water  soon 
interposed  to  septwate  tJiem  forever  from  the  region  which  gave  them 
birth.  A  new  existence  awaited  them  here ;  and  when  they  saw 
these  shores,  rough,  cold,  bai'barous,  and  barren  as  they  thea  were, 
they  beheld  their  countiy.  That  mixed  and  strong;  feeling;,  which  we 
call  love  of  country,  and  which  is  in  general  never  extinguished  in 
the  heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its  proper  object  here. 
Whatever  constitutes  country,  except  the  eartli  and  the  sun,  all  the 
moral  causes  of  affection  and  attachment  which  operate  upon  the 
heart,  they  had  brought  with  them  lo  theh'  new  abode.  Here  were 
now  their  families  and  friends,  their  homes,  and  their  property.  Be- 
fore they  reached  the  shore,  they  had  established  the  elements  of  a 
social  system,  and  at  a  much  epjlier  period  had  settled  their  forms  of 
rehg^ous  worship.  At  the  moment  of  their  landing,  therefore,  they 
possessed  institutions  of  government,  and  institutions  of  rehgion ;  and 
friends  and  families,  and  social  and  reli^ous  institutions,  established 
by  consent,  founded  on  choice  and  preference,  how  nearly  do  these 
fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country  1  Tiie  morning  that  beamed  on  the 
first  night  of  their  repose  saw  the  Pilgrims  already  established  in 
their  country.  There  were  political  institutions,  and  civil  liberty,  and 
religious  worship.  Poetry  has  fancied  nothing  in  the  wanderings  of 
heroes  bo  distinct  and  characteristic.  Here  was  man  indeed  unpro- 
tected, and  improvided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearful  wilder- 
acss  ;  but  it  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  educated  man.  Every  thing 
was  civilized  but  the  phj'sical  world.  Institutions,  containiag  in  sub- 
stance all  that  ages  had  done  for  human  government,  were  estahUshed 
in  a  forest.  Cultivated  mind  was  to  act  on  uncultivated  nature ;  and, 
more  than  all,  a  government  and  a  country  were  to  commence  with 
the  very  first  foundations  laid  under  the  divine  light  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Happy  auspices  of  a  happy  futurity !  Who  would  wish 
that  his  country's  existence  had  otherwise  begun  ?  Who  would  de- 
sire the  power  of  going  back  to  the  ages  of  fable  ?  Who  would  wish 
for  an  origin  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  ?  Who  would 
wish 'for  other  emblazoning  of  his  country's  heraldry,  or  other  orna- 
ments of  her  genealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say  that  her  first  existence 
was  with  intelligence ;  her  first  bi-eath  the  inspirations  of  liberty ;  her 
fii-st  principle  the  truth  of  divine  religion  ? — Webstbe. 


Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  ai 
my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  beginning  ^ 
aimed  not  at  independence.     But  there's  a  divinity  which  sJiapes  o 
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ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven  us  fo  arms  ;  and,  blinded 
to  her  owa  iiitei'est  for  oui-  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till 
independence  is  now  within  oui"  gi'asp.  We  liave  but  to  rea«h  forth 
to  it,  and  it  ia  ours, 

Wiiy  then  should  we  defer  the  declaration?  Is  any  man  so  weak 
as  now  to  tope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which  shall  leave 
either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life 
and  his  own  houor  ?  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not 
he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  botli  already  the 
proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  vengeance  ? 
Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clemency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you 
be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains,  but  outlaws  ? 

If  we  postpoiie  independence,  do  we  mean  to  ciwTy  on,  or  to  give 
up  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  pariiament, 
Boston  port  bill,  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its 
rights  ti'odden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit. 
We  never  shall  submit. 

Do  we  intend  to  violate  tii'Vt  most  solemn  obligation  ever  entered 
into  by  men,  tliat  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to 
Washington,  when  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as 
well  as  the  politicaj  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to 
him,  in  eveiy  extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know 
there  is  not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  confla- 
gration sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall  to  the  ground. 

For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  tliis  place,  moved  you 
Uiat  General  Washington  be  appointed  conunander  of  the  forces, 
raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defence  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  tiie  support  I  give  him.  The  war, 
then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  must 
go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  declaration  of  independence  ?  That 
measure  will  strengthen  us.     It  will  give  us  character  abroad. 

Tlie  nations  will  then  treat  with  us,  which  they  never  can  do  while 
we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in  arms  against  our  sovei-eign. 
Way,  I  maintam  that  England,  herself,  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with 
us  on  the  fooling  of  independence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her 
acts,  fo  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  heen  a 
coui'se  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded 
by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predestinates  our 
independence,  than  by  jielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  re- 
bellious subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  for- 
tune ;  the  latter  she  would  feei  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why 
then,  why  theji,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  possible  change  this  from 
a  civil  to  a  national  war  ?  And  since  we  must  fight  it  through ,  why 
not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we 
giiin  the  victory  ? 
13 
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If  we  fail,  it  ciir,  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  eliall  not  fail.  The 
cause  ■NYill  raise  up  nrmies ;  tbe  cause  will  create  oaTius,  The  people, 
tbe  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  Lliem- 
selves,  fjloiioQsly,  tlirough  this  struggle.  I  care  not  liow  fickle  other 
people  have  heen  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  colonies,  and  I 
know  tliat  resistance  to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their 
hearts  and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  ex- 
pressed ils  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  bat  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  decla- 
ration will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage.  InstiOad  of  a 
lonjr  and  hloody  wir  for  restoration  of  privileges  for  redress  of  giiev- . 
ances,  for  chartered  jmmunitiea  held  undei  a  Bntish  king,  set  hefore 
them  tbe  glorious  ohject  of  entire  independence  and  it  will  breathe 
into  tliein  anew  the  breath  of  hfe 

Bead  this  deoliiaiion  at  the  heid  of  the  irmy  ;  every  sword  will 
be  drawn  fem  its  acabbard  and  the  ".olemn  vtw  uttered  to  maintain 
it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ; 
religion  wilt  approve  it  and  the  lo^e  of  leligious  liberty  will  cling 
round  it,  resob  ed  to  stand  with  it  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the 
public  halls ;  piodaim  it  there  let  them  hca  it  who  heard  the  first 
roar  of  the  enemy  s  cannon  let  them  see  it  who  saw  their  brothers 
and  their  sons  fell  on  the  field  of  Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  streets  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support. 

Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  humaa  affairs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly 
through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it.  We 
may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good. 
We  may  die;  die,  colonists  ;  die,  slaves;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominioTialy 
and  on  the  scaffold.  Be  it  so.  If  it  he  the  pleasure  of  Heayen  that 
my  country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  hfe,  the  victim  shall 
be  ready,  at  the  appomted  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour 
may.  But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the 
hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  £at«,  he  assured,  he  assured,  that  this 
declai'ation  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may  cost  blood  ; 
butit  wiJl  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  botli.  Through  the 
thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the 
sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day. 
When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will 
celebrate  it,  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illu- 
minations. On  its  annua!  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gush- 
ing tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery-,  not  of  agony  and  distress, 
but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy. 

Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judgment  op- 
proves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have, 
and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready 
here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun,  that  live  or  die, 
survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment :  inde- 
pendence Jiofii  /  and  INDEPENDENCE  FOB  ever!  WnfiSTiffl. 
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With  powers  of  such  aatouisliing  brilliancy  aa  those  wliicli 
Cliaiiiiiiig  possessed,  united  with  hie  determined  purpose  of 
never  allowing  himself  to  be  blinded  to  the  abstract  right  by 
the  fact  of  the  existing  law,  it  is  not  woaderfnl  that  his  career 
should,  by  many,  have  been  contemplated  with  apppreheasion 
and  even  with  dread.  For  who  could  eay  to  what  revolutions 
the  manly  assertion  of  natural  right  might  conduct?  Who 
could  set  a  limit  to  the  purposes  of  reform,  when  it  demanded 
Immedmtely  the  application  of  absolute  truth?  Bnt  death 
annihilates  that  alarm.  The  fear  of  sudden  change  by  his 
agency,  vanishes;  and,  from  the  recesses  of  conscience,  im- 
mortal witnesses  rise  up  to  confirm  his  thrilling  oracles.  Pre- 
judice before  might  confine  his  influence ;  by  death  prejudice  is 
annihilated,  and  the  echoes  of  his  eloquence  are  heard  beyond 
its  former  bounds ;  as  the  fragrance  of  precious  perfnmes,  when 
the  vase  that  held  them  is  broken,  diffuses  itself  abroad  with- 
out limits. 

And  yet,  while  we  lift  up  our  own  minds  to  receive  the  sub- 
lime lessons  which  lie  uttered,  if  we  look  back  upon  his  life,  we 
shall  find  his  love  of  reform  balanced  by  a  love  of  order,  and 
the  expansive  energies  of  his  benevolence  restrained  by  a  spirit 
of  conservatism.  He  Tras  not  the  mariner  who  eagerly  ItfCs  the 
anchor,  spreads  all  his  canvas,  and  embarks  on  the  ocean  of 
experiment;  he  re8eml)led  rather  the  seer,  who  stands  on  the 
Ligh  cliff  along  the  shore,  and  gazes  to  see  what  wind  is  rising, 
and  gives  his  prayers,  and  his  counsels  and  benedictions  to  the 
more  adventurous,  who  set  sail.  And  sometimes  he  would  caU 
back  the  enterprising  reformer  ;  nor  would  he  attempt  progress 
by  methods  of  disorder  and  riot,  or  even  of  i^arty  organization  ; 
he  would  rather  postpone  the  establishment  of  a  right  than 
seek  to  assert  it  by  bloodshed  and  violence ;  like  the  Jewish 
mother  who  submitted  to  be  withheld  from  her  offspring  for  a 
season,  through  fear  test,  otherwise,  her  child  should  be  rent 
in  twain. 

And  yet  this  abhorence  of  violence  hardly  par-took  of  timidity, 
certainly  did  not  spring  from  a  deficiency  of  decision.  Did  yon 
consider  his  delicate  organization,  his  light  and  frail  frame,  his 
sensitiveness  to  agreeable  impressions,  the  exquisite  culture  of 
his  taste,  you  might  apprehend  a  want  of  firmness ;  hut  it  was 
not  so.  He  towered  above  the  mediocrity  of  society,  like  the 
delicate  and  airy  shafts  of  Melrose  Abbey,  of  which  the  foliaged 
tracery  seems  woven  of  osier  wreaths,  and  yet,  as  if  changed  by 
a  fairy's  spell,  proves  to  be  of  stone.  Like  them  bis  purposes 
were  durable,  unyielding,  and  aspiring  to  the  skies.  This 
firmness  rested  in  an  entire  faith  in  moral  power  to  renovate 
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the  race,  ifot  the  organized  union  of  men,  not  temperance 
societies,  not  abolition  societies,  not  conventions ;  moeal 
POWEE  was  to  him  the  Bgeria  that  dictated,  the  energy  that 
accomplished  reform.  Hence,  while  he  objected  to  associa- 
tions, he  was  ever  ready  to  advocate  the  great  moral  purposes 
for  which  men  come  together.  Waa  he  not  among  the  first  to 
rebuke  the  international  selfishness  that  has  so  long  held  the 
commerce  of  the  world  in  bonds  f  Was  he  not  among  the  first 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  criminality  of  war,  the  opprobrium 
of  humanity  ?  Who  like  him  gathered  the  crowd  to  recognize 
the  great  lesson  of  temperance,  caiTjing  restoration  to  the 
desponding  and  feeble  of  willf  Wlio  like  him  asserted  the 
moral  dignity  of  man,  irrespective  of  wealth  and  rank?  In- 
deed, one  conld  hardly  hear  him  on  any  public  occasion,  or  even 
in  private,  but  the  great  truth  of  man's  equality,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  hia  dirine  birth,  straggled  for  utterance.  He  knew 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God  ;  that  the  gift  of  reason 
opened  to  him  the  path  to  the  knowledge  of  creation,  and  to 
mastery  over  its  powers.  Having  the  highest  reverence  for 
genius,  he  yet  acknowledged  the  imageof  the  divine  original  in 
every  human  being.  Hence  Channing  became  the  advocate  of 
equality;  recognized  the  power  of  the  people  as  the'great  result 
of  the  modern  centuries ;  and,  knowing  well  that  labor  is  the 
lot  of  man,  that  every  mechanic  art  mnat  be  exercised,  every 
service  in  life  fulfilled,  be  sought  to  dignify  labor  and  exalt  its 
character  ;  not  to  lift  the  laborer  out  of  his  class,  but  to  elevate 
that  class  into  the  highest  regions  of  moral  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment. And  his  eff'orts  were  in  part,  at  least,  rewarded.  His 
words  reached  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  spoken  ;  and 
at  his  funeral,  next  to  the  fortitude  with  which  his  immediate 
friends  had  learned  from  him  to  bear  affliction,  the  most  touch- 
ing spectacle  was  to  see  the  laborers  gathering  near  the  aisles  to 
pay  one  last  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  remains  of  their  counsellor 
Nor  could  the  clear  mind  of  Channing  turn  from  following 
his  convictions  to  their  results,  with  all  the  power  of  dialectics 
that  gained  its  wai-mth  from  benevolence,  its  energy  from  moral 
conviction.  Now  that  he  is  in  his  grave,  now  that  the  most 
timid  can  no  longer  fear  from  his  infiuence  divisions  in  church 
or  in  society,  let  us  honor  his  memoiy  by  owning,  that,  in  his 
main  doctrine,  he  was  in  the  right.  His  declaration  respecting 
slavery  was  not  an  accidental  pbenomenon  in  his  career ;  it  lay 
at  the  very  heart  and  core  of  his  whole  system  of  theology. 
His  was  a  spirit  that  in  its  rapt  trances  sought  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  Divine  ;  yet,  shrinking  alike  from  the  terror  of 
fixed  decrees  and  the  fatalism  of  Pantheism,  binding  alike 
destiny  and  chance  to  the  footstool  of  Gfod's  throne,  he  was 
from  the  first  an  advocate  for  the  fi-ee  agency  of  man.  This 
was  hia  whole  theory ;  this  animated  liis  life ;  this  alone  led  him 
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into  the  fiekls  of  controversy ;  and  in  the  full  maturity  of  years, 
with  that  faith,  and  with  the  deep  reverence  for  tiie  Deity, 
which  conteinpiates  him  always,  and  sees  him  everywhere,  he 
coiild  not  but  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  slavery  is  a  wrong ;  a 
crime  against  humanity  aa  well  as  a  crime  against  Gfod. 

It  was  by  degrees,  after  a  struggle  of  years,  that  he  bnrst  the 
limits  of  social  and  sectarian  narrowness,  and  rising  ever  higher 
and  higher,  became  the  advocate  of  universal  truths  and  the 
champion  of  humanity.  Not  a  city,  not  a  faction,  the  mystic 
voice  of  the  universe  inspired  him;  as  I  have  seen  an  jEolian 
harp  placed  at  firat  wkei'e  it  failed  to  respond  to  the  air,  then 
lifted  from  bough  to  bough,  higher  and  still  higher,  till  at  last 
it  reached  a  point,  where  the  winds  of  heaven  breathed  through 
it  freely,  and  called  forth  music  that  seemed  to  descend  from 
above. 


WILLIAM  TELL. 

bcBBOuNDUD  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe, 
Switzerland,  a  comparatively  small  country,  has  for  ages  maiatained 
a  singular  degree  of  freedom  ami  independence,  and  been  distin- 
guished for  the  civil  liberlj  which  its  people  generally  enjoy.  For 
these  enviable  distinctions,  it  is  allowed  to  haveheen  greatly  indebted 
to  its  physical  character.  Composed  of  ranges  of  lofty  mountains, 
extensive  lakes,  almost  inapproachable  vaEeys,  craggy  steeps  and 
passes,  which  maybe  eaaly  defended,  it  has  afforded  a  ready  retreat 
against  oppression,  and  its  mhabitants  have  at  various  times  defeated 
the  largest  armies  brought  by  neighboring  powers  for  their  subjuga- 
tion. How  this  intrepid  people  originally  gained  their  liberty,  forms 
aa  exceedingly  interesting  page  m  European  history. 

About  six  hundred  years  ago,  a  large  portion  of  Switzerland  be- 
longed to  the  Glerraan  empire  ;  but  this  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
subjection  to  a  supreme  authority.  Socially,  it  consisted  of  districts 
which  were  for  the  greater  part  the  hereditary  possesions  of  dukes, 
counts,  and  other  nobles,  who  viewed  the  people  on  their  properties 
as  little  better  than  serfs,  and  made  free  with  their  lives,  their  mdus- 
try,  and  their  chattels.  In  some  instances,  certain  cities  had  formed 
alliances  for  mutual  protection  against  the  rapacity  of  these  persons, 
and  demolished  many  caaties  from  which  they  exercised  their  oppres- 
sion upon  tlic  peaceful  Iniahandmen  and  merchants. 
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Tilings  were  in  tlais  state,  when,  in  1273,  Rodolphe  of  Hapsburg, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  noble  pioprietors,  was  ehosen 
Emperor  of  Gurmany,  an  event  which  added  greatly  to  his  means  of 
oppressing  his  Swiss  vassals.  Rodolphe,  however,  was  a  humane 
master,  and  did  not  abuse  bis  power.  Albert,  bis  son,  who  succeeded 
to  the  imperial  dynasty  in  1298,  was  a  person  of  a  different  character. 
He  was  a  grasping  prince,  eager  to^xtend  Lis  family  possessions, 
and,  by  a  most  unjustifiable  stretch  of  ambition,  wished  to  unite  cer- 
tain free  Swiss  towns,  with  their  surrounding  distiicts,  caJled  tlie 
Waldstatte,  or  Forest-towns,  with  his  hereditary  estates,  proposing  to 
them  at  the  same  time  to  renounce  tlieir  connexion  with  the  German 
empire,  and  to  submit  themselves  (o  him  as  Duke  of  Aiisiiia.  They 
rejected  his  advances,  and  hence  commenced  the  first  of  the  memora- 
ble struggles  for  civil  liberty  in  Switzerland. 

Proud  of'his  great  rank,  uniting,  as  he  did,  in  his  own  person,  tlie 
dignities  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  tlie  imperial  throne,  Albert  was 
indignant  at  tlie  refusal  by  which  his  propositions  were  followed,  and 
forthwith  resolved  to  hold  no  measured  terms  with  what  he  deemed  a 
set  of  rude  peasants.  His  first  impulse  was  to  decide  the  question 
by  the  sword  ;  but  the  result  of  any  sudden  attack  was  doubtful,  and 
he  finally  resolved  to  proceed  cautiously  in  his  movements.  Disguis- 
ing his  intentions,  therefore,  he  confined  himself,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  introducing  as  governor  Hermann  Gessler  of  Branegg,  along  witi 
small  parties  of  Austrian  soldiers,  after  which  his  design  of  subjuga- 
ting the  district  became  too  manifest  to  its  unhappy  inhabitants. 

Once  firmly  established,  Gessler,  who  was  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
purposes  of  a  tyrant,  assumed  an  insolent  bearing,  and  scrupled  not 
to  commit  the  most  seveje  acts  of  oppression.  The  seat  of  his  as- 
sumed aut]iority  was  at  AJtorf,  a  small  town  near  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  on  which  the  Waldstatte  bordered,  and  surroimded 
by  some  of  the  most  romantic  sceneiy  in  Switzerland,  Every  great 
crisis  ia  national  disasters  brings  forth  its  great  man  :  as  Scotland, 
under  the  oppression  of  the  Edwards,  produced  its  William  Wallace  ; 
as  America  its  Washington,  when  its  liberty  was  threatened ;  so  did 
a  part  of  Switzerland,  under  the  vice-regal  domination  of  Gessler, 
produce  its  William  Tell.  Not  much  is  really  known  of  this  patriot, 
but  the  little  that  has  been  wafted  by  history  and  tradition  to  our 
times   is   interesting,  and  possesses   all  the  charm   of  poetry   and 


William  Tell,  according  to  the  best  accoiints,  was  bom  at  Burglen, 
a  secluded  hamlet  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  near  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
aboat  the  yeai- 1275,  and,  like  his  forefathere,  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
cottage,  a  few  small  fields,  a  vineyard,  and  an  orchard.  Wlien  Wil- 
liam had  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  his  father  is  said  to  have  died,  be- 
queathing to  him  these  humble  possessions,  and  earnestly  requesting 
him,  with  his  latest  breath,  to  work  dUigently  for  bis  subsistence,  and 
to  die,  should  it  be  needed,  in  his  country's  service.  These  admoni- 
tions, addressed  to  a  highly  sensitive  mind,  were  not  disregarded. 
14 
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Having  consigned  liis  father's  body  to  the  fomb,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  label's  of  the  field,  and  by  his  asaiduOTis  industiy,  is  said  ever 
to  have  reaped  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Rising  at  dawn  of  day,  he  stood  behind  his  rude  plough,  and  left 
it  only  when  darkness  simimoned  both  man  and  beast  to  repose. 
Endowed  hy  nature  with  a  lofty  and  energetic  mind.  Tell  was  distin- 
guished also  by  great  physical jstrength  and  manly  beauty.  He  was 
taller  by  a  head  than  most  of  his  companions ;  he  loved  to  climb  the 
rugged  rocks  of  his  native  mountains  in  pursuit  of  the  chamois,  and 
to  steer  his  small  boat  across  the  lake  in  time  of  storm  and  of  danger. 
The  load  of  wood  which  he  could  bear  upon  his  shoulders  -was  prodi- 
gious, being,  it  is  smd,  double  fiat  which  any  ordinary  man  could 
support. 

In  all  out-door  sports  Tell  likewise  excelled.  During  holidays, 
when  the  young  archers  were  trying  tbeir  skill,  according  to  ancient 
Swiss  custom.  Tell,  who  had  no  equal  in  the  practice  of  the  bow, 
was  obliged  to  remain  an  idle  spectator,  in  order  to  give  others  a 
chance  for  the  prize.  With  such  varied  qualifications,  and  being  also 
characterized  by  a  courteous  disposition,  Tell  was  a  general  favorite 
among  his  countrymen,  and  an  acceptable  guest  at  eveiy  fireside. 
Meanwhile,  in  his  humble  home,  he  remained  without  a  mate  ;  and 
desu'ous  of  finding  a  partner  who  might  grace  his  little  domain,  he 
fixed  his  attention  on  Emma,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Furst,  who  was 
considered  the  best  and  feirest  maiden  of  the  whole  canton  of  Uri. 
His  advances  being  well  received  by  both  father  and  daughter,  Tell 
in  due  time  called  Emma  his  wife,  and  henceforth  his  mountain  home 
was  the  scene  of  happiness  and  contentment.  The  birth  of  a  son, 
who  was  named  Walter,  in  honor  of  his  grandfather,  added  to  the 
felicity  of  the  pwr.  Until  the  age  of  six,  Walter  was  left  to  Ms 
mother's  care,  but  at  that  period  the  father  undeitook  his  education, 
carried  him  to  the  fields  and  pastures  to  instruct  him  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  spared  no  pains  at  home  to  cultivate  and  enlighten  bis 
mind.     Other  children  subsequently  added  to  the  lies  of  family. 

With  other  sources  of  happiness,  Tell  combined  that  of  possessing 
a  friend,  who  dwelt  amid  the  rocky  hights  separating  Uri  from 
Underwald.  Arnold  Anderhalden  of  Melehthal  was  this  associate. 
Although  similar  in  many  salient  points  of  character,  there  was  still 
an  essential  difference  between  the  two  men.  Arnold  of  Melehthal, 
while  he  loved  his  country  with  an  ardor  equal  to  that  of  Tell,  wf« 
capable  of  very  great  actions,  without  being  prepared  for  much  patient 
suffering  or  long  endurance  of  wrong.  Tell,  whose  temperament  was 
more  calm,  and  whose  passions  were  more  infl.nenced  by  reason  than 
impulse,  only  succeeded  in  restraining  his  friend's  impulsive  character 
by  the  stem  force  of  example.  Meantime  the  two  friends  passed  their 
days  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  anotlier's  society,  visiting  at  intervals 
each  other's  humble  residence.  Arnold  had  a  daughter,  Clsur  by 
name,  and  Walter,  the  son  of  Tell,  learned  as  he  gi'ew  up  to  love 
and  cherish  her.     Thus,  in  simple  and  tranquil  pleasures,  in  tho 
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mdustrious  prosecution  of  their  several  otcupations,  tliese  two  familiea 
dwelt  in  ti-aaquility  and  mutual  happiness. 

The  Introduction  to  power  of  Hermann  Gessler  broke  in  iipon  tlie 
joya  of  every  citizen  of  Uri.  Besides  the  allowauce  of  the  utmoat 
license  to  his  soldiers,  the  tolls  were  raised,  the  most  slight  and  trivial 
offences  punished  hy  imprisonment  and  heavy  lines,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants treated  with  insolence  and  contempt.  Gessler,  passing  on  horse- 
liack  before  a  house  built  by  Stauffacher,  in  the  village  of  Steinen, 
near  Schwytz,  cried,  "  What !  shall  it  be  borne  that  these  contempti- 
hle  peasants  should  build  such  an  edifice  as  tliis  ?  If  they  are  to  he 
thus  lodged,  what  are  vtia  do?"  History  records  the  indignant 
remonstrance  of  the  wife  of  Stauffaeher  upon  this  occasion.  "  How 
long,"  exclm.med  she,  "  shall  we  behold  the  oppressor  tiiuoiphant,  and 
the  oppressed  weep  ?  How  long  shall  the  insolent  stranger  possess 
our  lands,  and  bestow  our  inheritances  upon  his  heirs  ?  what  avails 
it  that  our  mountains  aad  valleys  are  inhabited  by  men,  if  we,  the 
mothers  of  Helvetia,  are  to  suckle  the  children  of  slavery,  and  see 
oiu'  daughters  swelling  the  train  of  our  oppressors  ?"  The  energetic 
language  of  his  wife  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Werner,  but  settled, 
and  in  due  time  brought  foiih  fruit. 

Meanwhile  some  of  (lie  instruments  of  oppression  were  punished 
when  they  were  least  prepared  for  retribution.  As  an  example,  we 
may  instance  the  governor  of  Schwanau,  a  castle  on  the  lake  of 
Lowerz,  who,  having  brought  dishonor  opon  a  iamily  of  distinction, 
pei'ished  by  the  hand  of  the  eldest  son.  Aa  a  parallel  instance,  we 
may  mention  that  a  friend  of  Eerenger  of  Landenberg,  the  young  lord 
of  Wolfenchiess,  in  Unterwatden,  having  seen  the  beautiful  wife  of 
Conrad  of  Baumgarteu  at  Alzallen,  and  finding  that  her  husband  was 
absent,  desired,  in  the  most  peremptory  terms,  that  she  should  pre- 
pare hiza  a  bath  ;  but  the  lady  having  called  Com-ad  from  the  fields, 
and  explained  to  bim  the  repeated  indignities  to  which  she  had  been 
exposed,  his  resentment  was  so  inflamed  at  the  recital,  that,  rushing 
into  tte  bath  chamber,  he  sacrificed  the  young  noble  on  the  spot.  In 
a  state  of  society  but  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  which  as 
yet  knew  but  little  of  law  or  justice,  continual  instances  were  of  daily 
occurrence  in  which  private  individuals  thus  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  The  result,  however  cHvalrio  the  custom  may  look  in 
the  abstract,  was  most  feaifiil  and  terrible,  and  is  but  one  of  the 
many  proofs  how  great  a  blessing  civili2ation  has  really  been  to 
mankind. 

Tell  foresaw,  on  the  arrival  of  Gessler,  many  of  the  misfortunes 
which  must  inevitably  follow  his  iron  rule,  and  without  explaining  his 
views  even  to  Arnold  of  -Melchthal,  without  needlessly  alarming  his 
family,  endeavoured  to  devise  some  means,  not  of  bearing  the  yoke 
demurely,  but  of  deliveiing  his  country  from  the  galling  oppression 
which  Albert  had  brought  upon  it.  The  hero  felt  satisfied  that  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  governor  would  sooner  or  later  bring  just  refiibution 
upon  bim ;  for  this,  and  many  other  ro.asoas,  thei-efore,  despite  his 
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own  secret  wishes,  when  Arnold  poiared  out  his  fiery  wrath  in  the  ear 
of  his  friend,  he  listened  calmly,  and,  ki  avoid  inflaming  him  more, 
avowed  none  of  his  own  views  or  even  feelings  in  i-elarn. 

One  evening,  however,  William  Tell  and  his  wife  sat  in  the  front  of 
their  cottage,  watching  their  son  amusing  himself  amid  the  flocks, 
when  the  former  grew  more  thoughtful  and  sad  than  usual.  Presently 
Teil  spoke,  and  for  the  first  time  imparted  to  his  wife  some  of  his 
most  secret  designs.  While  the  convei-sation  was  still  proceeding,  the 
parents  saw  their  son  rush  towards  them  crying  for  help,  aaid  shout- 
ing the  name  of  old  Melchthal.  As  he  spoke,  Arnold's  father  ap- 
peared in.  view,  led  by  Clair,  and  feeling  his  way  with  a  stick.  Tell 
and  his  wife  hastened  forward,  and  discovered,  to  their  inconceivable 
horror,  that  their  friend  was  blind,  hia  eyes  having  been  put  out  with 
hot  irons.  The  hero  of  Burglen,  burning  with  just  indignation,  caUed 
on  Ihe  old  man  to  explain  the  fearful  sight,  and  also  the  cau^e  of  Ar- 
nold's absence.  The  unfortunate  Melchthal  seated  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  hia  agonized  friends,  and  immediately  satisfied  the 
impatient  curiosity  of  Tell. 

It  appeared  that  that  very  morning  tlie  father,  son,  and  ^-and- 
daughter  were  in  the  fields  loa.ding  a  couple  of  oxen  with  produce  for 
the  market-town,  when  an  Austrian  soldier  presented  himself,  and 
having  examined  the  animals,  which  appeared  to  suit  his  fancy, 
ordered  their  owner  to  unyoke  the  beasts  preparatory  to  his  drivmg 
them  off.  Adding  insolence  to  tyranny,  he  further  remarked  that  such 
clodpoles  might  very  well  draw  their  own  ploughs  and  carts.  Arnold, 
furious  at  the  man's  daring  impertinence,  was  only  restrained  by  hia 
father's  earnest  entreaties  from  sacrificing  the  robber  on  the  spot ; 
nothing,  however,  could  prevent  him  liom  ^ming  a  blow  at  him, 
which  broke  two  of  his  fingers.  The  enraged  soldier  then  retreated ; 
but  old  Melchtlial,  who  well  knew  the  chaiMfer  of  Gessler,  immedi- 
ately forced  Arnold,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  go  and  conceal 
himself  for  some  days  in  the  Ehigi,  This  mountain  rises  in  a.  some- 
what isolated  Bosition — a  rare  circumstance  wiUi  the  Swiss  Alps — and 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  bills  of  Switzerland.  In  form  a  tnm- 
cated  cone,  with  its  base  watered  by  three  lakes^Lucerne,  Zug,  and 
Zurich— this  gigantic  hill  is  pierced  by  deep  caverns,  of  which  two 
are  famous — the  Rruder-balm,  and  tlie  hole  of  Kessis-Boden.  Scarcely 
had  Arnold  departed  in  this  direction,  when  a  detachment  of  guards 
from  Altorf  surrounded  their  humble  tenement,  and  dragging  old 
Melchthal  before  Gessler,  he  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  sou.  FuriotiB 
at  the  refusal  which  ensued,  the  tyrant  commanded  the  old  man's 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then  sent  him  forth  blind  to  deplore  bis 
misfortunes. 

Tell  heard  the  story  of  Melchthal  in' silence,  and  when  he  bad 
finished,  inquired  the  exact  place  of  his  son's  concealment.  The 
father  replied  that  it  was  in  a  particular  cavern  of  Mount  Rhi^,  the 
desert  rocks  of  which  pla^e  were  unknown  to  the  emissaries  of  the 
governor,  imd  there  he  had  promised  to  remain  until  he  received  his 
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parent's  permission  to  come  forth.  This  Tell  requested  might  be 
granted  immediately  ;  and  turning  lo  his  son,  ordered  him  to  start  at 
once  for  JEthigi  witii  a  message  to  Arnold.  Walter  gladly  obeyed, 
and  providing  himself  with  food,  and  receiving  private  instructions 
from  his  fiitlier,  went  on  his  journey  uuder  cover  of  the  night. 

Tejl  himself  then  threw  around  his  own  person  a  cloak  of  wolf- 
skin, seized  his  quiver  full  of  sharp  arrows,  and  taking  his  terrible 
bow,  whicli  few  could  bend,  in  hand,  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  for  a  few 
days,  and  took  his  departure  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  pur- 
sued by  liis  son.  It  was  quite  dawn  when  Walter  reached  the  Rhig^, 
and  a  slight  column  of  blue  smoke  speedily  directed  him  to  the  spot 
where  Arnold  lay  concealed.  The  intrusion  at  first  starred  the  fugi- 
tive ;  but  recognizing  Tell's  son,  he  listened  eagerly  to  his  dismal 
story,  tte  conclusion  of  which  roused  in  him  so  much  fury,  tiiat  he 
would  have  rushed  forth  a.t  once  to  have  assassinated  Geasler,  had  not 
Walter  restrained  him.  Schooled  by  Tell,  he  informed  him  that  his 
father  was  eng-aged  in  preparing  vengeance  for  the  tyrant's  crime, 
being  at  that  moment  with  Werner  Staufiacher  concerting  proper 
measures  of  resistance.  *'  Gfo,"  said  my  father,  "  and  tell  Arnold  of 
this  new  villiuny  of  the  governor's,  and  say  that  it  is  not  rage  which 
can  give  us  just  revenge,  but  the  utmost  exertion  of  courage  and 
prudence.  1  leave  for  Schwytz  to  bid  Werner  arm  his  canton  ;  let 
Melchthal  go  to  Stantz,  and  prepare  the  young  men  of  TJnderwald 
for  the  outbreak ;  having  done  this,  let  him  meet  me,  with  Furst  and 
Werner,  in  the  field  of  Grutli."* 

Arnold,  scarcely  taking  time  slightly  to  refresh  himself  with  food, 
sent  Walter  on  his  homeward  journey,  while  he  started  for  Stantz. 
Walter,  when  alone,  turned  his  steps  towards  Altorf,  where,  unfortu- 
nately, and  unknown  to  himself,  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Qesa- 
ler,  to  wliom  he  uttered  somewhat  hard. things  about  the  state  of  the 
country,  being  led  to  commit  himself  by  the  artful  questions  of  tiie 
tyrant,  who  immediately  ordered  the  lad  into  confinement,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  his  guaivis  to  seize  whomsoever  should  claim  him. 

Meanwhile  certMu  doubts  and  feara,  from  he  knew  not  what  cause, 
arose  in  the  mind  of  Gessler,  and  struck  him  with  a  presentiment 
that  all  was  not  right.  He  imagined  that  the  people  wore  in  their 
looks  less  abject  submission  to  his  authority  ;  and  the  better  to  satm- 
fy  himself  of  the  correctness  or  erroneousness  of  this  view,  he  com- 
manded Berenger  to  erect  at  dawn  of  day,  in  tlie  market-place  of 
Altorf,  a  pole,  on  the  point  of  which  he  was  to  place  the  ducal  cap  of 
Austria.  An  order  was  further  promulgated,  to  the  effect  that  every 
one  passing  neai-,  or  within  sight  of  it,  should  make  obeisance,  in 
proof  of  his  homage  and  fealty  to  the  duke. 

Numerous  soldiers  under  arms  were  directed  to  surround  the  place, 

*  A  lonely,  seqnestored  strip  of  meadow,  ealieil  in  differently  RnfU  and  Qriitli,  npon 
an  aiiRle  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  suvroundBd  bj  thiekels,  at  the  foot  (d  tie  Kwk  oi  Set- 
iisberg,  and  opposite  the  vUlage  of  Brumeii. 
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to  keep  the  avenues,  and  compel  the  paasera-by  to  bend  wiili  pi-oper 
respect  to  the  eniblem  of  tiie  governing  power  of  the  three  cantons. 
Gessler  hkewise  determined  that,  whoever  should  disobey  the  man- 
date, and  pass  the  ducal  badge  without  the  requisite  sign  of  honor, 
or  who  should  exhibit  by  Sis  bearing  a  feeliag  of  independence, 
should  be  accused  of  disaffection,  and  be  treated  accordingjy — a 
measure  which  promised  both  to  discover  the  discontented,  anct  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  ground  for  their  punishment.  Numerous  detach- 
ments of  troops,  among  whom  money  had  been  previously  distributed, 
were  then  placed  around  to  see  that  his  commands  were  scrupulously 
obeyed.  History  scarcely  records  another  instance  of  tyranny  so 
galling  and  humiliating  to  the  oppressed,  and  so  insolent  on  the  part 
of  its  author. 

The  proceedings  of  Tell  in  tlie  interval  were  of  the  ■ 


to  the  country.  Having  arrived  within  the  territory  of  Schwytz,  and 
at  the  village  of  Steinen,  he  called  at  the  house  of  Werner,  and  being 
admitted,  &rew  at  his  feet  a  heavy  bundle  of  lances,  arrows,  cross- 
bows, and  swords.  "Werner  Stauffacher,"  cried  Tell,  "the  time 
is  come  for  action  ;"  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  informed  his 
friend  of  all  that  had  passed,  dwelhng  minutely  on  every  detail ;  and 
when  he  had  at  iength  finished,  the  cautious  Werner  could  restrain 
his  wrath  no  longer,  but  exclaimed,  clasping  the  hero's  hand, 
"Friend,  let  us  beg^n  ;  I  am  ready."  Afl«r  further  brief  conference, 
they,  by  separate  ways,  can'ied  round  arms  to  their  friends  in  the 
town  and  the  neighboring  villages.  Many  hours  were  thus  consumed, 
and  when  the  whole  were  at  last  distributed,  they  both  returned  to 
Stauffacher's  house,  snatched  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then  sped 
on  their  way  to  Grufli,  accompanied  by  ten  of  then-  most  tried 
adherents. 

The  lake  of  Lucerne  was  soon  I'cached,  and  a  boat  pi-ocured. 
Werner,  perceiving  the  water  to  be  agitated  by  a  furious  tempest,  iu- 
quired  of  Tell  if  his  skill  would  enable  him  to  struggle  agwnst  the- 
storm.  "Arnold  awaits  us,"  cried  William,  "and  the  fate  of  our 
country  depends  upon  this  interview."  With  these  words  he  leaped 
into  the  boat,  Werner  jumped  after  him,  and  the  rest  followed.  Tell 
cast  loose  the  agitated  vessel,  seized  the  tiller,  and  hoisting  sail,  tiie 
little  craft  flew  along  the  waves. 

Presentiy,  it  is  said,  the  wind  moderated,  and  ere  they  reached  the 
opposite  side,  had  ceased  altogether — a  phenomenon  common  in  these 
mountain  lakes.  The  boat  was  now  made  fast,  and  the  conspirators 
hastened  to  the  field  of  Grutii,  where,  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  of 
the  same  name.  Am  Jd  and  Walter  Furst  awaited  them,  each  with 
ten  other  companions.  Tell  allowed  no  considerations  of  natural 
feeling  to  silence  the  caDs  of  duty,  but  at  once  came  to  the  point. 
He  first  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  countiy  under  the 
Austrian  bailifi's,  and  having  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  com- 
panions the  necessity  for  immediate  and  combined  action,  is  related 
to  have  added — "We  may  have  our  plans  frustrated  by  delay,  and 
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tli3  time  has  come  for  action.  I  ask  only  a  few  days  for  preparation. 
Uaterwalden  and  Sohwytz  are  iirraed.  Three  liiindred  and  fifty  war- 
riors aro,  I  am  assured,  ready.  I  leave  you.  to  aasiga  them  a  secluded 
valley  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  which  they  may  gain  in  small  parties 
by  different  paths.  I  will  retiun  to  Uri,  and  cdlect  my  contingent 
of  a  hundred  men ;  Furat  will  aid  me,  and  seek  them  in  tlie  Moderan 
and  Urseren,  even  in  the  high  hills  whence  flow  the  Aar,  the  Tessin, 
the  Rlune,  and  the  Rhone.  I  will  remaui  in  Altorf,  and  as  soon  as  I 
receive  tidings  from  Furst,  will  fire  a  huge  pile  of  wood  near  my 
house.  At  Uiis  signal  let  all  march  to  the  rendezvous,  and,  when 
united,  pour  down  upon  Altorf,  where  I  will  then  strive  to  arouse  the 
people." 

This  plan  of  the  campaign  was,  after  some  dehberation,  agreed  to ; 
and  it  was  further  resolved  unanimously,  tliat,  in  the  entei-prise  upon 
which  they  were  now  embarked,  no  one  should  be  guided  by  his  own 
private  opinion,  nor  ever  foreaie  his  fiiends ;  that  they  should  jointly 
live  or  die  in  defence  of  their  common  cause  ;  that  each  should,  in  his 
own  vicinity,  promote  the  object  in  view,  tiusting  that  the  whole  nation 
would  one  day  have  cause  to  bless  their  friendly  union ;  that  the 
Count  of  Hapsbui'g  should  be  deprived  of  none  of  his  lands,  vassals, 
or  prerogadves ;  that  the  blood  of  his  seiTauts  and  haUiffs  should  not 
be  spilt ;  but  that  the  freedom  which  they  had  inherited  from  their 
fathers  they  were  determined  to  assert,  and  to  hand  down  to  their 
children  untainted  and  undiminished.  Then  Stauffacher,  Furst,  and 
Melchthal,  and  the  other  conspii'ators,  stepped  fonvard,  and  raising 
their  hands,  swore  that  fliey  would  die  in  defence  of  that  freedom. 

After  this  solemn  oath,  and  after  an  agreement  tliat  New- Year's 
Day  should  be  chosen  for  the  outbreak,  unless,  in  tlie  meantime,  a, 
signal-fire  should  arouse  the  inhabitants  on  some  sudden  emergency, 
the  heroes  separated.  Arnold  returned  to  Stantz,  Werner  to  Scnwytz, 
while  Tell  and  Fui-st  took  their  way  to  Altorf.  The  sun  ulready 
shone  brightly  as  Tell  entered  the  town,  and  he  at  once  advanced  in- 
to the  public  place,  where  the  first  object  which  caught  his  eye  was  a 
handsome  eap,  embroidered  with  gold,  stuck  upon  tlie  end  of  a  long 
pole.  Soldiew  walked  ai-ound  it  in  respectful  silence,  and  the  people 
of  Altorf,  as  they  passed,  bowed  their  heads  profoundly  to  the  symbol 
of  power. 

Tell  was  much  surprised  at  this  new  and  strange  manifestation  of 
servility,  and  leaning  on  his  cross-bow,  gazed  contemptuously  both 
on  the  people  and  the  soldiers.  Berenger,  captain  of  the  guard,  at 
length  observed  this  man,  who  alone,  amid  a  cringing  populace,  car- 
ried his  head  eiect.  He  went  to  him,  and  fiercely  asked  why  he  neg- 
lected to  pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Hermann  Gessler.  Tell 
mildly  replied  that  he  was  not  aware  of  them,  neither  eould  he  have 
tiiOQght  that  the  intoxication  of  power  could  carry  a  man  so  fai- ; 
though  the  cowardice  of  the  people  almost  justified  his  conduct. 
I'his  bold  jimguage  somewhat  surprised  Bei'enger,  who  ordered  Tell 
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to  be  disaniied,  and  then,  surrounded  by  guards,  he  was  carried  be- 
fore the  governor. 

"Wherefore,"  demanded  the  incensed  baUiff,  "hast  thou  disobeyed 
my  orders,  and  failed  in  thy  respect  to  the  emperor  ?  Why  hast  thou 
dared  to  pass  before  the  sacred  badge  of  thy  sovereign  without  the 
evidence  of  homage  required  of  thee  ?" 

"Verily,"  answered  Tell  with  mock  humility,  "how  this  happened 
I  know  not ;  'tis  an  accident,  and  no  mark  of  contempt ;  suffer  me, 
therefore,  in  thy  clemency,  to  depart." 

Gessler  was  both  surprised  and  irritated  at  this  reply,  feeling 
assured  tliat  tliere  was  something  beneath  the  tranquil  and  bitter 
smile  of  the  prisoner  which  he  could  not  fathom.  Suddenly  he  was 
struck  by  the  resemblance  which  existed  between  him  and  the  boy 
Walter,  whom  he  had  met  tbe  previous  day,  and  immediately  ordered 
him  to  he  brought  forward.  Gessler  now  inquired  the  prisoner's 
name,  which  he  no  sooner  beard  than  he  knew  him  to  be  the  archer 
so  much  respected  throughout  die  whole  canton,  and  at  once  con- 
ceived the  mode'  of  punishment  which  he  afterwards  put  in  practice, 
and  which,  was  perhaps  the  most  refined  act  of  torture  which  man 
ever  imagined.  Aa  soon  as  the  youth  anived,  the  governor  turned 
to  Tell,  and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  of  his  extraordinary  dexterity, 
and  was  accordingly  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  "  While  be- 
holding justice  done,  the  people  of  Altorf  shall  also  admire  thy  skiD. 
Thy  son  shall  he  placed  a  hundred  yards  distant,  with  an  apple  on 
his  head.  If  thou  hast  the  good  fortune  to  bear  away  the  apple  in 
triumph  with  one  of  thy  arrows,  I  pardon  both,  and  restore  your 
liberty.  If  thou  refuaest  this  trial,  thy  son  shall  die  before  thine 
eyes." 

Tell,  horror-stricken,  implored  Gessler  to  spare  him  so  cruel  an  ex- 
periment, tliough  his  son  Walter  encouraged  his  father  to  trust  to  his 
usual  good  fortune ;  and  finding  the  governor  inexorable,  onr  hero 
accepted  the  trial.  He  was  immediately  conducted  into  the  public 
place,  where  the  required  distance  was  measured  by  Berenger,  a 
double  row  of  soldiers  shutting  up  three  sides  of  the  square.  The 
people,  awe-stricken  and  trenibling,  pressed  behind.  Walter  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  linden  tree,  patiently  awaiting  the  exciting  moment. 
Hei-mann  Gessler,  some  distance  behind,  watched  every  motion.  His 
cross-bow  and  one  bolt  were  handed  to  Tell ;  he  tried  tJie  point,  broke 
the  weapon,  and  demanded  his  quiver.  It  was  brought  lo  him,  and 
emptied  at  his  feet.  William  stooped  down,  and  taking  a  long  lime 
to  choose  one,  managed  to  hide  a  second  in  his  girdle  ;  the  other  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded  to  string  his  bow,  while  Berenger 
cleared  away  the  remaining  arrows. 

After  hesitating  a  long  time — his  whole  soul  beaming  in  his  face, 
his  paternal  affection  rendering  him  almost  poweriess — lie  at  length 
roused  himself — drew  the  bow— aimed — shot — and  the  apple,  struck 
to  the  core,  was  carried  away  by  the  arrow  ! 
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Tlis  market-place  of  Altorf  was  filled  by  loud  ciies  of  adinh'ation. 
Walter  flew  to  embrace  bis  father,  who,  ovevcomo  by  the  excess  of 
his  emotions,  fell  insensible  to  tiie  ground,  thus  exposing  tlie  second 
aiTow  to  view,  Gessler  stood  over  him,  awaiting  his  recovery,  which 
speedily  taMng  place.  Tell  rose  and  turned  away  from  tlie  governor 
with  horror,  wlio,  however,  scarcely  yet  believing  his  senses,  tlius  ad' 
dressed  him;  "Incomparable  archer,  I  will  keep  my  promise  ;  but," 
added  he,  "  tell  me,  what  needed  yoii  with  that  second  arrow  which 
you  have,  1  see,  secreted  in  your  girdle  ?  One  ivas  surely  enough." 
Tell  replied,  witli  some  slight  evidence  of  embai'rassment,  "that  it 
was  customary  among  the  bowmen  of  Uri  to  have  always  one  arrow 
in  reserve ;"  an  ex^anation  which  only  served  to  eonSrni  the  sus- 
picions of  Gessler.  "  H"ay,  nay,''  said  he ;  "  tell  me  thy  real  motive, 
and  whatever  it  m.iy  have  been,  speak  frankly,  and  thy  life  is  spared." 
"  The  second  shaft,"  i-eplied  Tell,  "  was  to  pierce  thy  heai't,  tyrant, 
if  I  bad  chanced  to  harm  my  son."  At  Uiese  words  the  teriified 
governor  retired  behind  his  guards,  revoked  his  promise  of  pardon, 
commanding  him  further  to  be  placed  in  irons,  and  to  be  reconducte{l 
to  the  fort.  He  was  obeyed,  and  as  slight  murmui's  rose  amongst 
the  people,  double  patrols  of  Aiistrian  soldiere  paraded  the  streets, 
and  forced  the  citJaetts  to  retire  to  their  houses.  Walter,  released, 
fled  1o  join  Arnold  of  Melchthal,  according  to  a  whispered  order 
from,  his  father." 

Cressler,  reflecting  on  the  aspect  of  the  people,  and  fearftil  that  some 
plot  was  in  progress,  which  his  accidental  shortness  of  provisions 
■endered  more  unfortunate,  determined  toiid  his  citadel  of  the  object 
which  might  induce  an  attack.  "With  these  views  he  summoned 
Beienger,  and  addressed  him  in  these  woi'ds :  "  I  am  about  to  quit 
Altorf,  and  you  shall  command  dui'ing  my  absence.  I  leave  my 
brave  soldiers,  who  will  readily  obey  your  voice  ;  and,  soon  returning 
with  supplies  and  reinforeements,  we  will  crush  this  vile  people,  and 
punish  tliem  for  their  insolent  murmurings.  Prepare  me  a  large  boat, 
in  which  thirty  men,  picked  from  my  guard,  may  depart  with  me. 
As  soon  as  night  draws  iu,  you  can  load  this  audacious  Tell  with 
chains,  and  send  him  on  hoard.  I  will  myself  take  him  where  he 
may  expiate  his  offences." 

Teil  was  foithwith  immediately  conducted  to  Fluelen,  the  littie  port 
of  Altorf,  about  a  league  distant,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eorstook. 
Gessler  followed,  and  entered  the  bark  which  had  been  prepared  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  ordering  the  bow  and  quiver  of  the  famous 
archer  to  be  carefiilly  put  on  board  at  the  same  time  ;  with  the  inten- 
tion, it  is  supposed,  of  either  keeping  them  under  safe  custody,  or 
hangmg  them  «p,  according  to  religious  custom,  as  an  offering  for 
his  personal  safety.  Having  started  with  the  prisoner,  under  the  safe 
conduct  of  hb  armed  dependants,  Gessler  ordered  them  to  row  as  far 
as  Brunnen,  a  distance  of  three  leagues  and  a  half;  intending,  it  is 
said,  to  land  at  that  point,  and,  passing  througli  the  territory  of 
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Bciiwj'tz,  lodge  the  redoubted  bowman  in  the  dungeon  of  Kussnacht, 
there  to  undergo  tlie  rigor  of  liis  sentence. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  promising ;  the  boat  danced  along  the 

Elacid  waters.  The  mr  was  piu'e,  tlie  waves  fi'anquil,  the  stars  slioiie 
rightly  in  flie  sky.  A  light  southern  breeae  aided  the  effoi'ts  of  the 
oarsmen,  and  tempered  tlie  rigor  of  the  cold,  which  niglit  in  tliat  sea- 
son I'eudered  almost  insuppoi'table  so  near  the  glaciers.  Ail  appeared 
in  Gessler's  favor.  The  extent  of  the  first  section  of  the  lake  Wiis 
soon  passed,  and  the  boat  headed  for  Bnmiien.  Tell,  meantime, 
loaded  with  ii'ons,  gazed  with  eager  eye,  shaded  by  melancholy,  on 
the  desert  rocks  of  Gnitli,  wliere,  tlie  day  before.he  had  planner!  with 
his  fi'iends  the  deliverance  of  his  counh'y.  While  paiiifid  tlioughls 
crossed  his  mind,  his  looks  woro  attracted  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Altorf  by  a  dim  light  which  burst  forth  near  his  own  house.  Pi-es- 
ently  this  Kght  increased,  and  before  long,  a  tremendous  blaze  ai'ose 
visible  all  over  Uri.  The  heart  of  tlie  prisoner  beat  joyously  within 
him,  for  he  felt  that  efforts  were  making  to  rescue  liim.  Gessler  tvnd 
his  satellites  observed  the  flame,  which  in  reality  was  a  signal-fire  to 
rouse  the  cantons;  upon  which,  however,  the  Austi'ians  gazed  with 
indifference,  supposing  it  some  Swiss  peasant's  house  accidentally  on 
fire. 

Suddenly,  however,  between  Fluelen  and  Sssigcn,  when  in  deep 
ivater,  inteimingled  with  shoals,  the  south  wind  ceased  to  blow,  and 
one  of  those  storms  which  are  common  on  the  lake  commenced.  A 
north  wind,  occasionally  shifting  to  the  wcstwai-d,  bui'st  upon  tliem. 
The  wind,  which  usually  marked  the  approach  of  a  dangerous  tem- 
pest, i-aised  the  waves  to  a  great  hight,  bore  them  one  against  another, 
and  dashed  them  over  the  gimwale  of  the  boat,  which,  giving  way 
to  tlie  fuiy  of  tl)e  storm,  turaed  and  returned,  and  despite  tlie  efforts 
of  the  oarsmen,  who  were  further  damped  by  an  unskillful  pilot  being 
at  the  helm,  flew  towards  the  shore,  that,  rocky  and  precipitous, 
menaced  their  lives :  the  wind,  also,  brought  frost,  snow,  and  clouds, 
which,  obscuring  the  heavens,  spread  darkness  over  the  water,  and 
covered  the  hands  and  fece  of  the  rowers  with  sharp  icicles.  The 
soldiers,  pale  and  horror-stricken,  prayed  for  life  ;  while  Gessler,  but 
ifl  prepaj-ed  for  death,  was  profiise  in  his  offers  of  money  and  other 
rewards  if  they  would  rouse  themselves  to  save  him. 

In  this  emergejicy  the  Austrian  bailiff  was  reminded  by  one  of  his 
attendants  that  the  prisoner  Tell  was  no  less  skillful  in  the  management 
of  a  boat  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  bow.  "And  see,  my  lord,"  sdd 
one  of  the  men,  representing  to  Gtessler  the  imminent  peril  they  were 
all  incurring — "  all,  even  tiie  pilot,  are  paralyzed  with  terror,  and  he 
is  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  helm.  Wliy  then  not  avail  thyself,  in 
desperate  circumstances,  of  one  who,  though  a  prisoner,  is  robust, 
well-skilled  in  such  stoi-my  scenes,  and  who  even  now  appears  calm 
and  collected  ?  Gessler's  fear  of  Tell  induced  him  at  first  to  hesitate ; 
but  the  prayers  of  the  soldiers  becoming  pressing,  he  addressed  tha 
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prisoner,  and  told  liim  that  if  he  thouglit  himself  capable  of  promot- 
ing the  general  safety,  he  should  be  forthwith  unbound.  Tell,  having 
replied  ^at  by  the  grace  of  God  he  could  sljll  save  them,  was  instantly 
freed  from  his  shackles,  and  placed  at  the  helm,  when  the  boat  answer- 
ing to  a  master's  hand,  kept  its  course  steadily  through  the  bellowing 
surge,  as  if  conscious  of  the  free  spirit  which  had  now  taken  tlie 
command. 

Guiding  the  obedient  tiller  at  his  will.  Tell  pointed  the  head  of  the 
boat  in  the  direction  whence  they  came,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  only 
safe  course,  and  encoia^iag  and  cheering  the  rowers,  made  rapid 
and  steady  progress  through  the  water.  The  darkness,  which  now 
wrapped  them  round,  prevented  Gessler  from  discovering  that  he  had 
turned  his  back  on  his  destination.  Tell  continued  on  his  way  neaily 
the  whole  night,  the  dying  light  of  the  signal-fire  on  tlie  mountain 
serving  asabeacon  in  enabling  him  to  approach  the  shores  of  Schwytz, 
and  to  avoid  the  shoals. 

Between  Sissigen  and  Fluelen  are  two  mount^us,  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Achsenberg,  whose  sides,  hemming  in  and  rising  perpen- 
diculaj-ly  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  offered  not  a  single  platform  where 
human  foot  could  stand.  When  near  this  place,  dawn  broke  in  the 
eastern  sky,  and  Gessler,  the  danger  appearing  to  decrease,  scowled 
upoa  William  Tell  in  sullen  silence.  As  the  prow  of  tlie  vessel  was 
driven  inland.  Tell  perceived  a  solitary  table  rock,  and  called  to  the 
rowers  to  ledouble  tiieir  efforts  till  they  should  have  passed  the  preci- 
pice aliead,  observing  with  ominous  truth  that  it  was  the  most  danger- 
ous point  on  the  whole  lake. 

The  soldiers  here  recognized  their  position,  and  pointed  it  oat  to 
Gessler,  who,  with  angry  voice,  demanded  of  Tell  what  he  meant  by 
taking  them  hack  to  Altoif.  William,  without  answering  him,  turned 
tie  helm  hard  a-port,  which  brought  the  boat  suddenly  close  upon  the 
rook,  seized  his  fmthful  bow,  siud  with  an  effort  which  sent  the 
unguided  craft  back  into  the  lake,  sprang  lightly  on  shore,  scaled  the 
rodis,  and  took  to  the  direction  of  Schwytz. 

Having  thus  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  governor,  he  made  for  the 
hights  which  border  the  main  road  between  Art  and  Kussnacht,  and 
choosing  a  small  hollow  in  the  road,  hid  himself  under  cover  of  the 
brush,  intending  to  remain  in  ambush  until  such  time  as  the  baiUff 
should  pass  thtU  way.  It  appears  that  the  governor  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  to  save  himself  and  his  attendants  after  this  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  their  pilot,  but  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting  a  safe  land- 
mg  at  Brunnen.  Here  they  provided  themselves  with  horses,  and 
proceeding  in  the  direction  above  alluded  to,  advanced  towards  Kuss- 
nacht, In  the  spot  still  known  as  "the  hollow  way,"  and  marked 
by  a  chapel,  Tell  overheard  the  threats  pronounced  against  himself 
should  he  be  once  more  caught,  and,  in  default  of  hia  apprehension, 
vengeance  was  vowed  against  his  family.  Toll  felt  that  the  safety  of 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duty  he  owed 
t(,  liis  country,  required  the  tyrant's  death.     He  instantly,  therefore. 
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showed  himself,  and  seizing  an  opportune  moment,  pierced  Giessler  to 
the  heart  with  one  of  his  arrows. 

This  bo!d  deed  accomplished,  the  excited  hero,  effecting  his  escape, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Art,  and  thence  soon  gained  the  village 
of  Steinen,  where  he  found  Werner  Stauffaoher  prepai-ing  t«  march. 
The  news,  however,  which  Tell  brought,  removed  the  necessity  for 
furtlier  immediate  action,  and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  their  allies.  A  joy,  which  deeply  proved  the  wrongs 
of  the  people,  spread  over  the  whole  land,  and  though  they  delayed 
to  strike  the  blow  for  universal  freedom  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  the 
final  decision  of  fie  conspirators  was  only  the  greater. 

On  the  morning  of  New- Year's  Day,  1308,  ^e  castle  of  Rossberg, 
in  Obwalden,  was  adroitly  taien  possession  of,  and  its  keeper,  Beren- 
ger  of  Landenberg,  made  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  promise  that  he 
never  again  would  set  foot  within  the  territory  of  the  three  cantons ; 
after  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Lucerne.  Stauffaoher,  during 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  same  morning,  at  tlie  head  of  the  men  of 
SchwytB,  marched  towards  the  lake  Lowera,  and  destroyed  the  for- 
tress of  Schwannau ;  while  Tell  and  the  men  of  Uri  took  possessioa 
of  Altorf.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  deputies  of  Uri,  Schwyta, 
aud  Untei-walden  met  and  renewed  that  fraternal  league  which  has 
endured  even  unto  this  day. 

In  1315,  Leopold,  second  son  of  Albert,  determined  to  punish  the 
confederate  cantons  for  their  revolt,  and  accordingly  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  accompanied  by  a  numer- 
ous retinue  of  nobles.  Count  Otho  of  Strassberg,  one  of  his  ablest 
generals,  crossed  the  Bruning  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men, 
intending  to  attack  Upper  Unterwalden.  The  bailiffs  of  Willisau,  of 
WoUhausen,  and  of  Lucerne,  meantime  armed  a  fomth  of  that  num- 
ber to  make  a  descent  on  the  lower  division  of  the  same  canton ; 
while  the  emperor  in  person,  at  the  head  of  bis  army  of  reserve, 
poured  down  from  Egerson  on  Morgarten,  in  the  country  of  Schwytz, 
ostentatiously  displaying  an  extensive  supply  of  rope  wherewith  to 
hang  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels — a  hasty  reckoning  of  victoiy,  which 
remmds  us  of  similar  conduct  and  similar  results  when  Wallace 
repulsed  the  invaders  of  Scotland. 

The  confederates,  in  whose  ranks  were  William  Tell  and  Furst,  in 
order  to  oppore  this  formidable  invasion,  occupied  a  position  in  the 
mountains,  bordering  on  the  convent  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hermits. 
Four  hundred  men  of  Uri,  and  three  hundred  of  Unterwalden,  had 
effected  a  junction  with  the  warriors  of  Schwytz,  who  formed  the 
principal  numerical  force  of  this  little  army.  Fifty  men,  banished 
from  this  latter  canton,  offered  themselves  to  combat  beneath  their 
native  banner,  intending  to  efface,  by  their  valor  and  conduct,  the 
remembrance  of  their  past  faults.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Sth 
of  November,  1315,  some  thousands  of  well-armed  Austrian  knights 
slowly  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  Swiss  were  posted,  with  the 
hope  of  dislodging  them ;  the  latter,  however,  advanced  to  meet  theii 
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enemies,  uttering  the  moat  terrific  cries.  Tlie  band  of  banislied  men, 
having  precipitated  huge  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  from  the  hill- 
sides, and  from  overhanging  chffs,  rushed  from  behind  the  sheltering 
inlliience  of  a  tbict  fog,  and  threw  the  advancing  host  into  confusion. 
The  Anstrians  immediately  broke  their  ranks,  and  presently  a  com- 
plete route,  with  terrible  slaughter,  ensued.  The  confederates 
marched  boldly  on,  cheered  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Henry  of 
Ospenthal,  and  of  the  sons  of  old  Redding  of  Biberegg. 

The  Sower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry  perished  on  the  field  of  Mor- 
garten,  Ixineath  the  halberta,  arrows,  and  iron-headed  clubs  of^the 
sbepherds.  Leopold  himself,  though  he  succeeded  in  gmning  the 
shattered  remnant  of  his  forces,  had  a  narrow  escape:  whiie  the 
Swiss,  animated  by  victory,  hastened  to  Unterwalden,  where  they 
defeated  a  body  of  Lucernois  and  Austrians.  In  this  instance  Count 
Otho  had  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  emperor.  After  these  two  weil- 
fought  fields,  the  confederates  hastened  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance, 
which  was  solemnly  sworn  to  in  an  assembly  held  at  Brunnen  on  the 
8th  day  of  December. 

All  that  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Swiss  liero's  life  is  the  immemo- 
rial tradidon,  that  Wilhelm-  Tell,  the  same  who  shot  Gessler  in  1307, 
assisted  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  commune  of  Uri  in  1337,  and 
perished  in  1350,  by  an  inundation  which  destroyed  the  village  o£ 
Burglen,  his  birth-place.  According  to  Klingenberg's  chronicle, 
however,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  when 
many  of  his  contemporaries  were  still  living,  Wilhehnus  Tellus  of 
Uri,  as  he  calls  him,  the  liberator  of  his  countiy,  became,  after  the 
battle  of  Morgarten,  administrator  of  the  aiFfurs  of  the  church  of 
Beringer,  where  be  died  in  1354. 

Switzerland  owes  more  to  the  archer  of  Burglen  than,  at  a  rough 
glance,  she  might  be  supposed  to  do.  It  was  his  bold  and  decisive 
act  which  first  roused  within  its  people  that  spirit  of  independence, 
before  slumbering,  and  since  so  great  in  its  results:  Tell  showed 
them,  by  Ins  example,  what  coui'age  and  prudence  could  effect,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  his  countrymen  of  which  they  have  not  failed  to 

ke  advantage. 


ELOQUENCE  AND  HUMOR  OF  PATRICK  HENRY. 

Hook  was  a  Scotohman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  suspected  of  being 
unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  distresses  of  the 
American  army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Cornwallis  and 
Phillips  in  1781,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an  airay  commissary,  had  taken  two 
of  Hook's  steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  act  had  not  been 
strictly  legal;  and,  on  the   establishment  of  peace.   Hook,  on  the 
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advice  of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  gentlemau  of  some  distinction  in  tlio  Isw, 
thought  proper  to  bring  au  aolion  of  trespass  against  Mr,  Veoabie,  in 
the  distnct  court  of  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  is  s^d  to  have  disported  himself  in  this  cause  to  Uie 
infinite  enjoyment  of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Hook  always  ey' 
cepted.  After  Mr.  Henry  became  animated  in  the  cause,  says  a  :,-j[- 
respondent,  he  appeared  to  have  complete  conti-ol  over  the  passions 
of  his  audience ;  at  one  time  he  eicited  their  indignation  against 
Hook ;  vengeance  was  visible  in  every  countenance  :  again,  when  he 
chose  to  relax,  and  ridicule  him,  the  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar  of 
laughter.  He  painted  the  distresses  of  the  American  Army,  exposed, 
almost  naked,  to  the  rigors  of  a  wintor's  sky,  and  marking  the  frozen 

found  over  which  they  trod  with  the  blood  of  their  unshod  feet, 
here  was  the  man,  be  swd,  who  had  an  American  heart  in  his 
bosom,  who  would  not  have  thrown  open  his  fields,  his  baras,  hia  eel- 
lai"s,  the  doors  of  his  house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received 
witli  open  arms  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  famished 

fatriote  ?  Where  is  the  man,?  There  he  stands — but  whether  the 
eart  of  an  Amei'ican  beats  in  his  bosom,  you,  gentlemen,  are  to 
judge.  He  then  carried  the  jury  by  the  powers  of  his  imagination 
to  die  plains  ai-ound  York,  the  surrender  of  which  had  followed 
shortly  after  the  act  complained  of:  he  depicted  the  surrender  in  the 
most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his  eloquence — tte  audience  saw 
before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and  dejection  of  the  British  as  they 
marched  out  of  their  ti-enches — they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted 
up  every  patriot  face,  and  heard  the  shoute  of  vietoiy,  and  the  cry 
of  "  Washington  and  liberty !"  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through  the 
American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated  from  the  hills  and  shores  of 
the  neighboring  river — "  but  hark  !  what  notes  of  discord  axe  these, 
which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  tlie  acclamation  of  victory 
— they  are  tlie  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoarsely  bawling  through  the 
American  camp,  -Beef/  beef!  beef!'  " 

The  whole  audience  were  convulsed :  a  particular  incident  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  effect  than  any  general  description.  The 
clerk  of  the  couii,  unable  to  command  himself,  and  unwiJling  to  com- 
mit any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place,  rushed  out  of  the  court-house, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  grass,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of 
laughter,  where  he  was  rolling,  when  Hook,  wltli  very  different  feel- 
ings, came  out  for  relief  into  3ie  yard  also.  "  Jemmy  Steptoe,"  said 
he  to  the  clerk,  "what  the  devil  mIs  ^e,  mon?"  Mr.  Steptoe  was 
only  able  to  say  that  lie  amid  not  help  tt.  "  Never  mind  ye,"  said 
Hook;  "wmt  till  Billy  Cowan  gets  up;  he'll  show  him  the  la' !" 
Mr.  Cowan,  however,  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent 
which  bore  upon  hia  client,  that,  when  he  rose  to  reply  to  Mr.  Henry, 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  make  an  intolligible  or  audible  remark.  The 
cause  was  decided  almost  by  acclamation.  The  jury  retired  for 
form's  sake,  and  instantly  returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 
Nor  did  the  effect  of  Mr.  Henry's  speech  stop  here.    The  people  were 
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so  higlily  excited  by  the  toiy  audacity  of  saaik  &  suit,  that  Hook  be- 
gan to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more  tenible  than  that  of  bee/;  it  was 
the  cry  of  tar  and  feathers  ;  irom  tlie  appJicatioa  of  wliich,  it  is  said, 
that  nothing  saved  him  but  a  precipitate  flight  and  tlie  speed  of  his 
horse.~WiKT. 


TALLEYRAND  AND  AlfflOLD. 

There  was  a  day  when  Talleyrand  arrived  in  Havre,  hot  foot  from 
Paris.  It  was  in  the  darliest  hour  of  the  French  Revolution.  Pur- 
sued by  the  bloodhounds  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  stripped  of  every 
wreck  of  property  or  power,  Talleyrand  secured  a  passage  to  Amer- 
ica in  a  ship  about  to  sail.  He  was  going  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer, 
to  a  strange  land,  to  earn  his  bread  by  daily  labor. 

"Is  there  an  American  staying  at  your  house?"  he  asked  the 
landlord  of  his  hotel.  "  I  am  bound  to  cross  the  water,  and  would 
like  a  letter  to  some  person  of  influence  in  the  New  World." 

The  landlord  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  up  stairs,  either  from  America  or  Britain  ; 
whether  an  American  or  Englishman,  1  cannot  tell." 

He  pointed  the  way,  and  Talleyrand — who  in  his  life  waa  bishop, 
prince,  and  prime-minister — ascended  the  stairs.  A  miserable  sup- 
pUant,  he  stood  before  the  stranger's  door,  knocked,  and  entered. 

In  the  far  corner  of  a  dimly-lighted  room,  sat  a  gentleman  of  some 
fifty  years,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast. 
Prom  a  window  directly  opposite,  a  flood  of  light  poured  over  his 
forehead.  His  eyes  looking  from  beneath  the  downcast  brows,  gazed 
in  Talleyrand's  face  with  a  peculiar  and  searching  expression.  His 
face  was  striking  in  its  outline ;  the  mouth  and  chin  indicative  of  an 
Iron  will.  His  form,  vigorous,  even  with  the  snows  of  fifty  winters, 
was  clad  in  dark,  but  rich  and  distinguished  costume. 

Talleyrand  advanced ;  stated  that  as  he  was  an  American,  he 
solicited  Ms  kind  and  feeling  oflices. 

He  poui'ed  forth  his  history  in  eloquent  French  and  broken  English. 
"  I  am  a  wanderer — an  exile.  I  am  forced  to  fly  to  the  New  World, 
without  a  friend  or  home.  Yoa  are  an  American.  Give  me,  then,  I 
beseech  you,  a  letter  of  yours,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  earn  my 
bread.  I  am  willing  to  toil  in  any  manner ;  the  scenes  of  Paris  have 
filled  me  with  such  horror,  that  a  life  of  labor  would  be  a  paradise 
to  a  career  of  luxury  in  France.  You  will  g^ve  me  a  letter  to  one  of 
your  friends.     A  gentleman  like  you  has  doubtless  many  friends," 

The  sti'ange  gentleman  rose.  With  a  look  that  Talleyrand  never 
forgot,  he  retreated  towards  the  door  of  the  next  chamber,  his  head 
downcast,  and  his  eyes  looking  still  from  beneath  his  darkened  brow. 
He  spoke  as  he  retreated:  his  voice  was  full  of  n 
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"I  am  the  only  miTi  bom  in  the  New  World  wlio  can  raise  i..3 
band  to  God  and  saj — I  Lave  not  a  fnend — not  one  in  all  America.'' 

Talleyrand  never  forgot  the  overwhelming  sadness  of  that  look 
which  accompanied  these  words," 

"Who  are  you?"  he  cried,  as  the  strange  man  retreated  towards 
the  next  room.     "Tour  name  ?" 

"  My  name  !" — with  a  smile  that  had  mote  of  mockery  thaji  joy 
in  its  conclusive  expression — "  my  name  is  Benedict  Arnold  !" 

He  was  gone.     Talleyrand  sank  in  a  chair,  gasping  the  words — 

"  Arnold  the  Traitor !" 

Thus,  you  see,  he  wandered  over  the  earth,  another  Cain,  with  a 
wanderer's  mark  upon  his  brow.  Even  iu  this  secluded  room  at  the 
Inn  of  Havre,  his  crimes  found  him  out,  and  forced  him  to  tell  his 
name — that  synonym  of  infamy. 

The  last  twenty  yeara  of  his  life  are  covered  with  a  cloud,  from 
whose  darkness  but  a  few  gleams  of  light  flash  out  upon  tlie  page  of 
history. 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  distinctly  known.  But  we  douht 
not  that  he  died  utterly  friendless — that  his  cold  brow  was  not  moist- 
ened by  one  farewell  tear — that  remorse  pursued  him  to  the  grave, 
whispering  "John  Andre"  in  his  ears;  and  the  memory  of  his  course 
of  glory  gnawed  like  a  canker  at  his  heart,  murmuring  forever, 
"  True  to  your  country,  what  might  you  have  been,  0  Arnold,  the 
Traitor !" 


Al^ECDOTE  OF  JAMES  OTIS. 

Otis  belonged  to  a  club  who  met  on  evenings;  of  which  club 
William  Molineux  was  a  member.  Molineux  had  a  petition  before 
the  legislature,  which  did  not  succeed  to  his  wishes,  and  he  became 
for  several  evenings  sour,  and  wearied  the  company  wilh  his  com- 
plaints of  services,  losses,  sacrifices,  &a.,  and  said — "That  a  man 
who  has  behaved  as  I  have  should  be  treated  as  I  am  is  intolerable  !" 
Otis  had  smd  nothing ;  but  the  company  were  disgusted  and  out  of 
patience,  when  Ods  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said — "  Come,  come, 
Will,  quit  this  subject,  and  let  us  enjoy  ourselves.  I  also  have  a  list 
of  grievances  ;  will  you  hear  it  ?"  The  club  expected  some  fun,  and 
all  cried  out,  "Ay  1  ay  I  let  us  hear  your  list." 

"Well,  then.  Will ;  in  the  first  place,  I  resigned  the  office  of  advo- 
cate-general, which  I  held  from  the  crown,  that  produced  me— how 
much  do  you  think?"  "A  great  deal,  no  doubt,"  said  Molineux. 
"Shall  we  say  two  hundred  sterling  a  year?"  "Ay,  more,  I 
believe,"  said  Molineux.  "  Well,  let  it  be  two  hundred  ;  that,  for  ten 
years,  is  two  thousand, 

"  In  Ihe  next  place,  I  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  greatest 
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part  of  my  business  at  f]ie  bar.  Will  you  set  that  at  two  hundred 
more  ?"  "  Oh  1  I  believe  it  much  more  than  that."  "  Well,  let  it 
be  two  hundied  ;  this,  for  ten  years,  is  two  thousand  more.  You 
allow,  then,  I  have  lost  four  thousand  pounds  sterling,"  "  Ay,  and 
much  more  too,"  said  Molineux. 

"  In  the  nast  pla«e,  I  have  lost  an  hundred  fi'iends ;  among  whom 
wei-e  the  men  of  the  first  rank,  fortune  and  power  in  the  pravince. 
At  what  price  will  you  estimate  tliem  ?"  "At  nothing,"  said  Moli- 
neux; "you  ai'e  better  without  them,  tjian  with  them."  Aloudlaugh. 
"Be  it  so,"  said  Otis. 

"In  the  next  place,  I  have  made  a  thousand  enemies,  among 
whom  are  tlie  government  of  the  pi'ovince  and  the  nation.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  item?"  "That  is  as  it  may  happen,"  SM.d 
Molineux. 

"  la  the  next  place,  you  know,  I  love  pleasure ;  but  I  have 
renounced  all  amusement  for  ten  years.  What  is  that  wortJi  to  a  man 
of  pleasure  ?"  "  No  gi-eat  matter,"  said  Molineux;  "you  have  made 
politics  your  amusement."     A  hearty  laugh. 

"In  the  next  place,  I  have  ruined  as  fine  health,  and  as  good  a 
constitution  of  body,  as  nature  ever  gave  to  man."  "  This  is  melan- 
choly indeed,"  said  Molineux ;  "  diere  is  nothing  to  be  said  on  that 
point." 

"  Once  more,"  ssdd  Olis,  holding  hia  head  down  before  Molineux ; 
"  look  upon  this  head !"  (where  was  a  scar,  in  which  a  man  might 
bury  his  finger;)  "what  do  you  think  of  this?  and,  what  is  worse, 
my  friends  think  I  have  a  monstrous  crack  in  my  skull." 

This  made  all  the  company  veiy  grave,  and  look  very  solemn.  But 
Otis,  setting  up  a  laugh,  and  with  a  gay  countenance,  s^d  to  Moli- 
neux— "  Now,  Willy,  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  say  no  more  about  your 
grievances  ;  for  you  and  I  had  better  put  up  our  accounts  of  profit 
and  loss  in  our  pockets,  and  say  no  more  about  them,  lest  the  world 
should  laugh  at  us." 

This  whimsical  dialogue  put  all  the  company,  ajid  Molineux  himself, 
into  good  humor,  and  they  passed  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  joyous 
conviviality. — J.  Adams. 


INDIAN   SPEECHES. 


ELOQUBUT  SPEECH 


I  MAT  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Oicero, 
and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more  emi- 
nent, to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  fo  the  speech  of  Logan,  a 
Mingo  chief,  to  Lord  Dunmore,  when  governor  of  this  state.     And, 
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as  a  testimony  of  tlieir  talents  in  tliis  line,  1  beg  leave  to  introduce  it, 
first  statinc;  the  incidents  necessary  for  understanding  it. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  was  committed  by  some 
Indians  on  certwn  land  adventurers  on  the  river  of  Oljio.  The  wliites 
in  that  quarter,  according  to  their  custom,  undertook  to  punish  this 
outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Captain  Michael  Cresap  and  a  certain 
Daniel  Greathouse,  leading  on  the  parties,  surprised,  at  different 
times,  traveling  and  hunting  pai'ties  of  the  Indians,  having  tlieir 
women  and  children  with  them,  and  murdered  inany.  Among  these 
were  unfortunately  the  family  of  Logan,  a  chief  celebrated  in  peace 
and  war,  and  long  distinguished  as  the  friend  of  the  whites.  This 
unworthy  return  provoked  liis  vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized 
himself  ia  the  war  which  gnsued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the  moutli  of  the  Great  Kanhaivay, 
between  the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawanese,  Mingoes  and  Dctii- 
wares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were 
defeated,  and  sued  for  peace.  Loffan,  however,  disdained  to  be  seen 
among  the  suppliants.  But,  lest  the  sincerity  of  a  treaty  should  be 
distrusted,  from  which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented  himself,  he 
sent,  by  a  messenger,  the  following  speech  to  be  delivered  to  Lord 
Dunmore. 

"I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
cabin  hucgi'y,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and 
naked,  and  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace. 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
passed,  and  said,  '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even 
thought  to  have  lived  witli  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man. 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  mur- 
dered all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  women  and 
children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any 
living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it: 
I  have  killed  many  i  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  tlie  beams  of  peace :  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought 
that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear :  Logan  never  felt  fear ;  he  will  not  turn 
on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not 
one . ' ' — Jefferson. 


Thb  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  to  tlie 
sachems  and  chiefs  assembled  about  the  great  council-fire  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

Brothers :  As  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  par- 
pose  of  doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we, 
your  brotliers,  the  sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation, 
request  you  to  open  your  ears,  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and 
;^iahes 
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Biothcrs — You  will  recollect  the  late  contest  between  you  and  your 
fatter,  the  great  king  of  England.  This  contest  threw  Uie  inhabitants 
of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and  commotion,  like  a  raging 
'whirlwind,  which  teai's  up  the  trees,  and  tosses  to  and  fro  the  leaves, 
ISO  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  when  they  will  fall. 

Brothers — This  whulwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above, 
as  to  thi-ow  mto  our  arms  two  of  your  infant  children,  Jasper  Pamsh 
and  Horatio  Jones.  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made 
tliem  onr  children.  We  ioved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived 
with  us  many  years.  At  length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  whirl- 
wind— and  it  was  still.  A  clear  and  uninterrupted  sky  appeared. 
The  path  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of  friendslup  was  once 
more  made  bright.  Then  these,  our  adopted  children,  left  ns  to  seek 
their' relations.  We  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and  promised, 
if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  oountiy,  to  give  each  of  them  a 
seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon. 

Brothers — They  have  returned,  and  have  for  several  years  past 
been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpreters.  We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat 
with  alTection  for  them,  and  now  wish  to  fulfill  the  promise  we  made 
them,  and  to  rewai'd  them  for  their  services.  We  have,  therefore, 
luado  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  miles  of  land 
lying  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  about  three  miles  below  Black  Eock. 

Brothers — We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our  minds.  We 
espect  and  earnestly  request,  that  you  will  permit  our  friends  to 
receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  good  to  them,  according 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. 

Brothei-s — ^Why  should  you  hesitate  to  make  our  minds  easy  with 
regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  you  it  is  bnt  a  little  thing ;  and  have 
you  not  complied  with  the  request,  and  confirmed  the  gift,  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  to  their  inter- 
preters ?  and  shall  we  ask,  and  not  be  heard  ? 

Brothers — We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to  which  we  expect  your 
answer  before  the  breaking  up  of  your  great  council-fire. 


Do  not  grieve.  Misfortune  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men. 
Death  will  come,  and  always  comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people  must  obey. 
What  has  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not  be  grieved  for. 
Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased,  then,  that,  in  visiting  your  father 
here,  you  have  lost  your  chief.  A  misfortune  of  this  kmd  may  never 
again  befall  you ;  but  this  would  have  attended  you,  perhaps,  at  your 
own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land,  and  never  retui-ncd 
with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly  in  our 
path.  They  giow  everywhere.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  befory  us  ! 
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The  ti-ifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  :n  my  death,  would 
have  been  doubly  pwd  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial.  They  would 
Lave  wiped  off  every  thing  like  regret.  Instead  of  being  covered 
with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my  warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of 
joy  in  their  hearts.  Tome  it  would  have  been  a  most  g)orious  occur- 
rence. Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead  of  a  noble  grave  and 
a  gi-and  procession — the  rolling  music  and  the  thundering  cannon — 
with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head, — I  shall  be  wrapt  in  a  robe — an  old 
robe  perhaps-— and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaffold  to  the  whbtling 
winds,  soon  to  be  blown  to  the  earth — my  flesh  lo  be  devoured  by  the 
wolves,  and  my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts. 

Chief  of  the  soldiers  ! — your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your 
attention  shall  not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect 
that  is  paid  over  the  dead.  When  I  return  I  will  echo  the  sound  of 
your  guns. — Bia  Elk  Maha  Chief. 


DEATH  OF  TLINY  THE  ELDEK 

The  following  celebrated  letter  was  written  by  Pliny  the  yoimger 
to  his  friend  Tacitus.  We  give  it  a  place  in  the  Gathered  Treasures 
for  its  classical  merit,  as  well  as  for  recording  the  melanchoiy  death 
of  a  noble  Roman  citizen,  by  tbe  memoi'able  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  tlie  39th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  the  elder  was 
residing  at  Misennm,  on  the  northern  promontory  of  tlie  Guif  of 
Naples,  when  the  eruption  occurred,  and  which  ovei-whelmed  the 
cities  of  Heroulaneum  and  Pompeii,  occasionmg  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

"Your  request  that  I  would  send  you  an  account  of  my  uncle's 
death,  in  order  to  transmit  a  more  exact  relation  of  it  to  posterity,  de- 
serves my  acknowledgments ;  for  if  this  accident  shall  be  celebrated 
by  your  pen,  the  glory  of  it,  I  am  well  assured,  will  be  rendered  for- 
ever illustrious ;  Emd,  notwithstanding  be  perished  by  a  misfortune, 
which,  as  it  involved  at  the  same  time  a  most  beautiful  country  in 
ruins,  and  desti'oyed  so  many  populous  cities,  seems  to  promise  him 
an  everlasting  remembrance ;  notwithstanding  he  has  himself  com- 
posed many  and  lasting  works  ;  yet  I  am  persuaded  the  mentioning 
of  him  in  your  immortal  writings  will  greatiy  contribute  to  eternise 
his  name.  Happy  I  esteem  those  to  be  whom  Providence  has  dis- 
tinguished with  the  abilities  either  of  doing  such  actions  as  are  worthy 
of  being  related,  or  of  relating  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  read ; 
but  doubly  happy  are  they  who  are  blessed  with  both  these  uncom- 
mon talents ;  in  the  number  of  which  my  uncle,  as  his  own  writings 
and  your  historv  will  evidently  prove,  may  justly  be  ranked.  It  is 
witli  exlireme  willingness,  therefore,  that  I  execute  yoi 
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and  ahouid  indeed  have  claimed  t]ie  task,  if  you  liad  not  enjoined  it. 
"  My  uncle  was  at  the  time  witJi  the  fleet  under  his  command  at 
Misenum.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, my  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  appeared  of  a 
very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He  had  just  returned  from  bikiiig  the 
benefit  of  the  sun,*  and  after  batliing  himself  ia  cold  wacer,  and  tak- 
ing a  alig-ht  repast,  had  retired  to  his  study.  He  immediately  arose 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence  from  whidi  he  might  more  distinctly 
view  this  veiy  uncojanion  appearance.  It  was  not  at  tLat  distance 
discernible  fi-om  what  mountain  tliis  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found 
afterw.irds  to  ascend  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  you  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of 
B.  pine  tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  bight  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which 
extended  iUelf  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches  ;  occasioned,  1  im- 
agine, either  by  a  sudden  gust  of  mr  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  as  it  advanced  upwai-ds ;  or  the  cloud  itself  being 
pressed  back  agmn  by  its  own  weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeai'ed  sometimes  bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it 
was  either  more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders.  This 
extraoidinai'y  phenomenon  excited  my  imcle's  philosophical  curiosity 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He  ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got 
ready,  and  gave  me  the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him, 
I  rather  chose  to  continue  my  studies ;  for,  as  it  happened,  he  bad 
given  me  aa  employment  of  liial  kind.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  the 
house,  he  received  a  note  from  Rectina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was 
in  file  utmost  alarm  at  the  immineat  danger  which  threatened  her; 
for  her  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  there  was 
no  way  to  escape  out  by  sea.  She  earnestly  entreated  him,  thei-efore, 
to  come  to  her  assistance.  He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design, 
and  what  he  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  pursued  with  a  heroical 
turn  of  mind.  He  ordei-ed  the  galleys  to  put  to  sea,  and  went  him- 
self on  board,  with  an  intention  of  assisting  not  only  Eectina,  but 
several  others ;  for  tbe  villas  stand  extremely  thick  upon  the  beauti- 
ful coast.  ,  When  hastening  to  the_place  from  which  others  (led  wifli 
the  utmost  terror,  be  steered  his  dii'ect  course  to  the  point  of  danger, 
and  with  so  much  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to 
make  and  dictate  bis  observations  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of  that 
dreadful  scene.  He  was  now  so  nigh  the  mountain  that  the  cinders, 
which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  be  approached,  fell  into  the 
ships,  together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock ; 
they  were  likewise  in  danger  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  sud- 
den retreat  of  the  sea,  but  a5so  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled 
down  fi-om  the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
atopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back  again,  to  which 
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tlip  pilot  advising  him — '  Fortune  favora  the  brave,'  said  he  ;  '  cairy 
me  to  Pomponiaaus.' 

"  Pomponiamns  was  then  at  Stabiee,  separated  by  a  guif  which  the 
sea,  after  several  insensible  windings,  fonns  upon  that  shore.  He 
had  already  sent  his  baggf^  on  board ;  for  though  he  was  not  at 
that  time  in  a«tual  danger,  yet  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and  indeed 
extreroely  near  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase,  he  was  determined 
to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind  should  change.  It  was  favorable, 
however,  for  carrying  my  uncle  to  Pompoiiianus,  whom  he  found  in 
the  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced  liim  with  tenderness,  en- 
couraging and  exhorting  him  to  keep  np  his  spirits ;  and  the  more  to 
dissipate  his  fears,  he  ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  fo 
be  got  ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  lie  sat  down  to  supper 
with  great  cheerfidness,  or  at  least  (what  is  equally  heroic,)  with  all 
the  appearance  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  tlie  eruption  from  Mount 
Vesuvius  flamed  out  in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the 
'larknesa  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more  visible  and 
dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sootiie  the  apprehensions  of  his 
friend,  assured  him  it  was  only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the 
comitry  people  had  abandonea  to  the  flames.  Aftei-  this  he  retired  to 
rest,  and  it  is  most  certain  he  was  so  little  discomposed  as  to  fall  into 
a  deep  sleep ;  for,  being  pretty  fat,  and  breathing  hard,  those  who 
attended  without  actually  heard  him  snore.  The  court  which  led  to 
his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and  ashes,  if  he  had 
continued  there  any  time  longer,  it  wouid  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  have  made  his  way  out ;  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 
awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of 
his  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned  enough  to  think  of  gomg  to 
bed.  They  consulted  together  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to 
trust  to  the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  side  with  frequent 
and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined 
stones  and  cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  and 
threatened  desti-nction.  In  this  distress  they  resolvea  for  the  fields, 
as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two ;  a  resolution  which,  whilo 
the  rest  of  the  company  wei'e  hurried  into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle 
embraced  upon  cool  and  deliberate  consideration. 

"  They  went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with 
naplrins,  and  this  was  tiieir  whole  defence  against  the  storm  of  stones 
that  fell  round  them.  Though  it  was  day  everywhere  else,  with  them 
it  was  darter  than  the  most  obscure  night,  excepting  only  what  light 

Sroceeded  from  the  fire  and  flames.  They  tSiought  proper  to  go 
own  further  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  they  ini^t  safely  put  out 
t«  sea ;  but  thty  found  tlie  waves  still  run  extremely  high  and  bois- 
terous. There  my  uncle  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold 
water,  threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread  for  him, 
when  immediately  the  flames,  and  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which 
was  the  forerunner  of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
obliged  him  to  arise.     He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of 
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two  of  liis  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead  ;  suffocated,  as  I 
conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxious  vapor,  having  always  had 
weak  lungs,  and  frequently  subjected  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  s 
soon  as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  afic-r  this 
melancholy  accident,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  posture  that  he  fell, 
and  looking  more  lilie  a  man  asleep  than  dead." 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  liANDOLPH. 

Joeif  Rahdolph  of  Roanoke  was  near  his  end.     Dr. wa& 

sitting  by  the  table,  and  his  man  John  sitting  by  the  bed,  in  perfect 
silence,  when  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  few  moments  seemed,  by 
his  hard  breathing,  to  be  asleep.  Biit,  as  the  sequel  proved,  it  was 
the  intense  working  of  his  mind.  Opening  his  keen  eyes  upon  the 
doctor,  he  said,  sharply,  "  f emorse"— nsoon  afterward  more  emphati- 
cally, "  eemorse"— presently  at  the  top  of  his  strength,  he  cried  out, 
"REMORSE!"  He  then  added,  "Let  me  see  the  word."  The 
doctor,  not  comprehending  his  desire,  made  no  reply.  Randolph 
then  said  to  him  with  great  energy,  "  Let  me  see  the  word :  show  it 
me  in  a  dictionary."  The  doctor  looked  round  and  told  him  he  be- 
lieved tiiere  was  none  in  the  room.  "Write  it  then,"  said  Randolph. 
The  doctor  perceiving  one  of  Randolph's  engraved  cards  lying  on  the 
table,  wrote  the  word  in  pencil  under  the  printed  name,  and  handed 
it  to  Randolph.  He  seized  it,  and  holdmg  it  up  to  his  eyes  with 
great  earnestness,  seemed  much  agitated.  Afler  a  few  seconds,  he 
handed  back  the  card,  saying,  "  Write  it  on  the  other  side."  The 
doctor  did  so,  in  larger  letters.  He  took  it  again,  and  after  gazing 
upon  it  a  few  seconds,  returned  it,  and  said,  "  Lend  John  your  pen- 
cU,  and  let  him  put  a  stroke  under  it."  John  took  the  pencil  and  did 
so,  leaving  it  on  the  table.  "Ah  I"  said  the  dying  man,  "Remorse, 
you  don't  know  what  it  means  I  you  don't  know  what  it  means  1" 
But  added  presenfly,  "  I  cast  myself  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
mercy." 


WASHINGTON'S  DEBT 

One  Reuben  Rouzy,  of  Virginia,   owed 
thousand  pounds.     While  President  of  the  Uniiea  otatcs,  one  oi  nia 
agents  brought  an  action  for  the  money  ;  judgment  was  obtained,  and 
execution  issued  against  the  body  of  the  defendant,  who  was  taken  to 
jail.    He  bad  a  considerable  landed  estate,  but  this  kind  of  property 
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cannot  be  sold  in  Virginia  for  debts  unless  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pei-son.  He  had  a  large  family,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  his  children  pre- 
ferred lying  in  jsul  to  sellinff  his  land,  i  friend  hinted  to  him  that 
probably  General  Washington  did  not  know  any  thing  of  tie  proceed- 
ing, and  that  it  might  be  well  to  send  him  a  petition,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances.  He  did  so,  itnd  the  very  next  pest  from 
Philadelphia,  after  the  arrival  of  his  petition  in  that  city,  brought 
him  an  order  for  his  immediate  release,  together  with  a  fill!  discharge 
and  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  agent  for  having  acted  in  such  a  man- 
ner. Poor  RoTizy  was,  in  consequence,  restored  to  his  family,  who 
nevei-  laid  down  their  heads  at  night  without  presenting  prayers  to 
Heaven  for  tlieir  "beloved  Washington." 

Providence  smiled  upon  the  labors  of  the  grateful  family,  and  in  a 
few  years  Rouay  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  being  able  to  lay 
the  one  thousand  pounds,  with  tlie  interest,  at  the  feet  of  this  truly 
great  man.  Washington  reminded  him  that  the  debt  was  discharged. 
Rouay  replied,  t!ie  debt  of  his  family  to  tlie  father  of  their  country 
and  preserver  of  their  parent  could  never  be  discharged  ;  and  the 
general,  to  avoid  the  pressing  importunity  of  the  gi'afeful  Vii-ginian, 
who  would  not  be  deuied,  accepted  the  money,  on]y,  however,  to 
divide  it  among  Eouzy's  children,  which  he  immediately  did. 


CONFESSION  OF  ROUSSEAU. 

I  coNffBBS  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  astonishes  me,  that 
ihe  sanctity  of  the  Gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  View  the  books  of 
(he  philosophers  with  all  tiieir  pomp,  what  a  littleness  have  they, 
when  compai'ed  with  this.  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so  sub- 
Hme  and  simple,  should  be  the  ■work  of  men  ?  la  it  possible  that  he, 
whose  history  it  records,  should  be  himself  a  mere  man  ?  Is  this  the 
style  of  an  enthusiast,  or  of  an  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness, 
what  purity  in  bis  manners  !  what  affecting  grace  in  his  instructions  1 
what  elevation  in  his  maxims !  what  profound  wisdom  in  his  dis- 
courses !  what  presence  of  mind,  what  delicacy,  and  what  justness 
in  his  replies  !  what  empire  over  his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man, 
where  is  the  philosopher,  who  knows  how  to  act,  to  suffer  and  die 
without  weakness  and  without  ostentation  ?  When  Plato  paints  his 
imaginary  just  man,  covered  with  all  the  ignoiainy  of  guilt,  and  de- 
servmg  all  tlie  honors  of  virtue,  he  paints  Jesus  Christ  in  every  stroke 
of  his  pencil  I  Their  semblance  is  so  strong  that  all  the  fathers  haife 
perceived  it,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  mistake  it.  What  prejudices, 
what  blindness  must  they  have,  who  draw  a  comparison  between  the 
son  of  Sopronisciis  and  the  son  of  Mary  ?  What  distance  is  there 
between  the  one  and  the  other  ?  As  Socrates  died  without  pain  and 
disgrace,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  supporting  his  character  to  the 
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end ;  and  if  this  easy  deatii  had  not  shed  lustre  on  his  life,  we  might 
have  douht*d  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  genius,  was  any  thing 
but  a  sophist.  They  say  that  he  invented  morality.  Others  before 
him  had  practiced  it;  he  only  SMd  what  they  had  done,  he  only 
read  lessons  on  their  examples.  Aristides  was  just,  before  Soeratea 
explained  the  nature  of  justice.  Leonidas  had  died  for  his  country, 
before  Socrates  had  made  it  the  duty  of  men  to  love  their  country. 
Sparta  had  been  temperate,  before  Socrates  praised  temperance. 
Greece  had  abounded  in  virtuous  men,  before  he  had  defined  virtue. 
But  where  could  Jesus  hive  taken  among  his  countrymen  that 
elevated  and  pure  morality  of  which  he  himself  fuiiiished  both  the 
precept  and  the  example  ?  The  most  lofty  wisdom  was  heard  from 
the  bosom  of  the  most  fm'ious  t'anadcism,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
most  heroic  virtues  honored  the  vilest  of  all  people.  The  death  of 
Socrates,  divinely  pbiiosophiziag  with  his  friends,  is  the  most  eentle 
that  one  can  desire;  that  of  Jesus  expiring  in  torments,  injured,  de- 
rided, reviled  by  a  whole  people,  is  the  most  horrible  that  one  can 
fear.  When  Socrates  takes  the  poisoned  cup,  he  blesses  him  who  pre- 
sents it,  and  who  at  the  same  time  weeps,  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
horrid  punishment,  prays  for  his  enr^ed  executioners.  Yes,  if  the 
life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those  of  a  philosopher,  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Chiist  are  those  of  a  God  !  Shall  we  say  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospel  is  invented  at  pleasure  ?  My  friend,  it  is  not  thus 
that  men  invent ;  and  the  actions  of  Socrates,  concerning  which  there 
are  no  doubts,  are  less  attested  than  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  After  all, 
this  is  shifting  the  difficulty  instead  of  solving  it ;  for  it  would  be 
more  conceivable  that  a  number  of  men  should  forge  this  book  in 
concert,  than  that  one  shotdd  furnish  the  subject  of  it.  Jewish 
authors  would  never  have  devised  such  a  manner  and  such  moi'ality, 
and  the  gospel  characters  of  truth  ;  so  great,  so  striking,  so  perfectly 
inimitable,  that  its  inventor  would  be  still  more  astonished  than  its  hero. 


LUTHER  SUMMONED  TO  WOBMS. 

Whbn  Luther  was  summoned  to  attend  the  diet  at  Worms,  his 
friends,  notwithstanding  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  him  by  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  apprehending  danger  to  his  person,  would  have 
dissuaded  him  from  going  thither.  Luther  replied,  "  I  am  determined 
to  enter  the  city  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  though  as 
many  devils  should  oppose  me  as  there  are  tiles  upon  all  the  houses 
at  Worms."  He  was  accompanied  from  Wirtemberg  by  some  divines, 
and  one  hundred  horse ;  but  he  took  only  eight  horsemen  into  Worms, 
When  be  stcpt  out  of  the  carriage,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  "  God  shall  be  on  my  side." 
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CROMWELL  AND  THE  FLORENTINE  MERCHANT. 

Frakcib  Frbscobald,  a  Floi'entine  merchant,  descended  of  a 
noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  wliich  he  was 
liberal-handed  to  all  in  necessity ;  which  being  well  known  to  others, 
though  concealed  by  himself,  a  young  stranger  applied  to  him  for 
ohaa'ity.  Signior  Frescobatd,  seeing  something  in  nis  countenance 
moi-e  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tattered  clothes,  and  compassioca- 
(jng  his  circumstance,  asked  him  what  he  was,  and  of  what  country. 
"  1  am,"  answered  the  young  man,  "  a  native  of  England ;  my  name 
is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  father-in-law  is  a  poor  shire-man.  I 
left  my  country  to  seek  my  fortune ;  came  with  the  French  army  tliat 
were  routed  at  Gatylion,  where  I  was  page  to  a  footman,  and  carried 
his  pike  and  burgonet  after  him,"  Frescobald  commiseraling  his 
necessities,  and  having  a  particular  respect  for  the  English  nation, 
clothed  him  aenteelly,  took  him  into  his  house  till  be  had  recovered 
strength  by  Letter  diet,  and,  at  his  taking  leave,  mounted  him  on  a 
good  horse,  with  sixteen  ducats  of  gold  in  his  pockets.  Cromwell 
expressed  his  thankfulness  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  returned 
by  land  towards  England ;  where,  being  airived,  he  was  preferred 
into  the  services  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

After  ilie  cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himself  so  effectually  into 
the  favor  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  that  his  majesty  made  him  a  baron, 
viscount.  Earl  of  Essex,  and,  at  last,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  In 
the  meantime,  Signior  Frescobald,  by  repeated  losses  at  sea  and  land, 
was  reduced  to  poverty ;  and,  calling  to  mind,  without  ever  thinking 
of  Cromwell,  that  some  English  merchants  were  indebted  to  him  in 
tlie  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  procure 
payment. 

Traveling  in  pursuit  of  this  aSwr,  he  fortunately  met  with  the  lord 
chancellor,  as  he  was  riding  to  court;  who,  thinking  him  to  be  the 
same  gentleman  that  had  done  him  snch  great  kindness  in  Italy, 
immediately  alighted,  embraced  him,  and,  with  tears  of  joy,  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  Sgnior  Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  merchant. 
"Yes,  sir,"  stud  he,  "and  your  most  humble  servfoit."  "My  ser- 
vant !"  said  the  chancellor.  "  No ;  you  are  my  special  friend,  tliat 
reUeved  me  in  my  wants,  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatness,  and 
as  such  I  received  you ;  and  since  the  affairs  of  my  sovereign  will 
not  now  permit  a  longer  conference,  I  beg  you  will  oblige  me  l^is  day 
■with  your  company  at  my  house  to  dine  with  me 

Sigwor  Frescobald  was  surprised  and  astonish  d  w  Hi  dm  rat  n 
who  this  great  man  should  be,  that  aeknowledg  d  u  h  hi  g  t 
and  so  passionately  expressed  a  Mndness  for  bin  but  nt  pla 
ting  awhile  his  mien,  his  voice  and  carriage,  he  nldd  ttob 
Cromwell,  whom  he  had  relieved  at  Florence  ;  nd  tl  f  n  t  a 
little  overjoyed,  went  to  his  house.     His  lordship      m  n     ft 

and  taking  bis  friend  by  the  hand,  turned  to  the  1    d  J     1     d        I 
and  other  noblemen  in  his  company,  saying,  "D        t  1     1  h  p 
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TTonder  that  I  aia  so  glad  to  see  tliis  gentleman  ?  This  is  he  who  first 
conti-ibuted  to  my  advancement,"  He  then  told  them  the  whole  story, 
and  liolding  him  sljll  by  the  hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and 
placed  bim  next  himself  at  table.  The  company  being  gone,  the 
chancellor  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  know  what  affair  had 
brought  him  into  England.  Fresoobald,  in  a  few  words,  gave  him  n 
true  state  of  his  circumstances ;  to  which  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  your  misfortunes,  and  1  will  make  them  as  easy  to  you  as  I 
can  ;  but,  because  men  ought  to  be  just  before  they  are  kind,  if  is  fit 
I  should  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you."  Then  leading  him  to  his  closet, 
he  locked  the  door,  and,  opening  a  coffer,  first  took  out  sixteen  ducats, 
delivering  them  to  Frescobald,  and  said,  "  My  fiiend,  here  is  the 
money  you  lent  me  at  Florence,  with  ten  pieces  you  laid  out  for  my 
apparel,  and  ten  more  yo\i  paid  for  my  horse  ;  but  considering  that 
you  are  a  merchant,  and  .might  have  made  some  advantage  by  this 
money  in  the  way  of  trade,  take  these  four  bags,  in  every  one  of  which 
are  four  hundred  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as  free  ^fts  of  your  fiiend." 
These  (he  modesty  of  Frescobald  would  have  refused,  but  the  other 
forced  them  upon  him.  He  nest  caused  him  to  give  him  the  names 
of  all  his  debtors,  and  the  sums  they  owed  ;  which  account  he  gave 
to  one  of  his  servants,  with  a  charge  to  find  out  the  men,  and  oblige 
them  to  pay  him  in  fifteen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  his  displeasure ; 
and  the  servant  so  well  discharged  his  duty,  that  in  a  short  lime  the 
entire  sum  was  paid.  All  this  time,  Signior  Frescobald  lodged  in 
the  chancellor's  house,  where  he  was  entertmned  according  to  his 
merits,  was  repeatedly  invited  to  continue  in  England,  and  an  offer 
of  the  loan  of^  sixty  thousand  ducats  for  four  years,  if  he  would 
trade  here  ;  but  he  desired  to  return  to  Florence,  which  he  did, 
with  extraordinary  favors  from  Cromwell. 


TRTJE  MORAL  COURAGE. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher  had  a  wild  and  profligate  nephew  in  the 
army,  who  bad  been  dismissed  from  the  ^rdinian  service,  for  very 
bad  conduct.  He  had  engaged  in  several  duels,  and  had  spent  his 
money  in  vice  and  folly.  The  wicked  youth  waited  one  day  on  his 
eldest  uncle.  General  De  Gone ;  and  presenting  a  loaded,  pistd, 
threatened  to  shoot  him,  unless  he  would  that  momenl  advance  him 
five  hundred  crowns.  The  general,  though  a  brave  man,  well  knew 
what  a  desperate  fellow  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  gave  a  draft  for  the 
money,  at  the  same  time,  speaking  freely  to  him  on  liis  conduct.  The 
young  man  departed  in  high  spirits,  with  his  ill-gotten  money. 

In  the  evening,  passing  the  door  of  his  younger  uncle,  Mr.  Fletcher, 
he  called  on  him,  and  began  with  informing  him,  what  General  De 
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Gons  liad  done  ;  and,  u,s  a.  proof,  sliowcd  a  draft  under  De  Geijs' 
own  band.  Mr.  Fletcher  took  the  draft  ftom  his  nephew,  and  looked 
■At  him  with  surprise.  Then  after  some  remarks  putting  it  into  ilia 
pocket,  said,  "It  strikes  me,  young  man,  that  you  iiave  possessed 
youi-self  of  this  note  by  some  wrong  method ;  and  in  conscience,  I 
cannot  return  it,  but  wiui  my  bi-other's  knowledge  and  approbation." 
The  nephew's  pistol  was  in  a  moment  at  his  breast.  ■'  My  life," 
repUed  Mr.' Fletcher,  with  perfect  calmness,  "is  secure  in  the  protec- 
tion of  an  Almighty  power ;  nor  will  he  suffer  it  to  be  the  forfeit  of 
my  integrity,  and  your  rashness."  This  firmness  drew  from  the 
nephew  the  observation,  "  that  his  uncle  De  Gons,  though  an  old 
soldier,  was  more  afraid  of  death  than  his  brother."  "Afraid  of 
death!"  rejoined  Mr.  Fletcher,  "do  you  think  I  have  been  tweaty- 
£ve  years  a  minister  of  the  Lord  of  life,  lo  be  afraid  of  death  now  ? 
Ifo,  sir,  it  is  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  death.  Tou  are  a  gamester  and 
a  cheat ;  yet  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman  !  You  are  the  seducer 
of  female  innocence ;  and  still  say  you  are  a  gentleman  !  You  are  a 
duellist,  and  for  this  you  style  yourself  a  man  of  honor  !  Look  there, 
sir,"  pointing  to  the  heavens,  "tiie  broad  eye  of  Heaven  is  Gxed 
upon  us.  Tremble  in  the  presence  of  your  Maker,  who  can  in  a 
moment  kill  your  body,  and  forever  punish  your  soul  in  hell." 

The  unhappy  young  prodigal  turned  pale,  and  trembled,  with  fear 
and  rage-  He  still  threatened  his  uncle,  with  instant  deatli.  Mr, 
Fletcher,  though  thus  threatened,  gave  no  alarm,  sought  for  no 
weapon,  and  attempted  not  to  escape.  He  calmly  conversed  with  his 
profligate  relation ;  and,  at  length,  perceiving  him  to  be  affected, 
addressed  hint  in  the  kindest  language,  till  he  ftwrly  disarmed  and 
subdued  him  !  He  would  not  return  his  brother's  draft ;  but  engaged 
to  procure  for  the  young  man  some  immediate  relief.  He  then  prayed 
with  hira ;  and  after  fulfilling  his  promise  of  assistance,  parted  with 
him,  with  much  good  advice  on  one  side,  and  many  fair  promises  on 
the  other. 


WESLEY'S  CHARITY. 

Iw  the  year the  Rev.  John  Wesley  received  the  following  Set- 
ter, in  consequence  of  a  recent  resolution  of  the  government,  that 
circulars  should  be  sent  to  all  persons  who  were  suspected  of  having 
plate,  on  which  they  hod  not  pwd  duty ; 

"  Beaerend  Sir, — As  the  commissioners  cannot  dou"bt  that  yon 
have  plate  for  which  you  have  hitherto  neglected  to  make  an  entry, 
they  have  directed  me  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  lords'  order,  and  to 
inform  you  that  they  expect  that  you  forthwith  make  the  entry  of  nil 
your  plate,  such  an  entry  to  bear  date  from  the  commencement  of  the 
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plate  duty,  or  from  such  time  au  you  have  owned,  used,  had,  or  kept 
any  quantity  of  silver  plate,  chargeable  by  the  act  of  parliament;  as 
in  deCiult  thereof,  the  board  will  be  obliged  to  signify  your  refusal  to 
their  lordships, 

"  K.  B.  An  innaediale  answer  is  desired." 

Mr.  Wesley  rephed  as  follows : 

"  Sir, — I  have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol ; 
this  is  all  the  plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and  I  shall  not  buy  any 
more  while  so  many  aiound  me  want  bread, 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

John  Wesley." 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  charitable  man  than  Mr.  Wesley. 
His  liberality  knew  no  bounds,  but  an  empty  pocket.  He  gave  away 
not  merely  a  certain  part  of  his  income,  but  bJI  that  he  had  :  his  own 
wants  being  provided  for,  he  devoted  ijl  the  rest  to  the  necessities  of 
others.  He  entered  upon  this  good  work  at  a  very  early  period.  We 
are  told,  that  when  he  had  tiiirty  pounds  a  year,  he  lived  on  twenty- 
eight,  and  gave  away  forty  shiJlings.  The  next  year,  receiving  sixty 
pounds,  he  sdll  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  away  two-and- thirty. 
The  third  year  he  received  nmety  pounds,  and  gave  away  sixty-two. 
The  fourth  year  he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Still 
he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  to  the  poor  ninety-two.  During 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  lived  economically  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years,  it  has  been  supposed,  he  gave  away  more  than  tliirty  thousand 
pounds — over  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 


WHITEFIELD'S  PREAGHIKG. 

As  a  proof  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Whitefield'a  preaching,  Mr.  Newton 
mentioned,  that  an  officer  at  Glasgow,  who  had  heard  him  preach, 
laid  a  wt^er  with  another,  that  at  a  certain  charity  sermon,  though 
he  went  with  prejudice,  he  would  he  compelled  to  give  something ; 
tlie  other  to  mate  sure  that  he  would  not,  laid  all  the  money  out  of 
bis  pockets ;  but,  before  he  left  tlie  church,  he  was  glad  to  borrow 
some,  and  lose  his  bet,  Mr.  Newton  mentioned,  as  another  striking 
example  of  Mr,  Whitefield's  persuasive  oratory,  bis  collecting  at  one 
sermon  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  inhabitants  of  an  obscure  village 
in  Germany,  that  had  been  burned  down.  After  sermon,  Mr.  Wliite- 
field  said,  "We  shall  sing  a  hymn,  during  which  those  wlio  do  not 
choose  to  give  tlieir  miie  on  this  awful  occasion,  may  sneak  off." 
Not  one  moved ;  he  got  down  from  the  pulpit,  ordered  all  the  doors 
to  be  shut  but  one,  at  which  he  held  the  plate  himself,  and  collected 
the  above  large  sum      Mr,  Newton  related  what  he  knew  to  be  a  feet. 
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that  at  the  time  cf  Whitefield's  greatest  persecution,  when  obliged  to 
pi'ench  in  the  streets,  in  one  week  he  received  not  fewer  than  a  thou- 
sand letters  from  persons  distressed  in  their  consciences  by  the  energy 
of  his  preaching. 

An  estraordinary  attestation  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Whitefield, 
as  a  preacher,  was  furnished  by  Hume,  the  historian,  well  known  for 
his  infidelity.  An  inlimale  friend  having  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Mr.  Whitefield's  preaching.  "  He  is,  sir,"  awd  Mr.  Hume,  "  the 
most  ingenious  preacher  I  ever  heard  :  jt  is  worth  while  to  go  twenty 
miles  to  hear  him."  He  then  repeated  the  following  passage,  which 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  discourse  he  had  neen  hearing : 
"  After  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  numerous 
audience  : — '  The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to  leave  the  threshold, 
and  ascend  to  lieaven.  And  shall  he  ascend,  and  not  bear  with  him 
tlie  news  of  one  sinner,  among  alt  this  multitude,  reclaimed  from  the 
error  of  his  ways?'  To  give  the  greater  effect  to  this  exclamation, 
he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  and 
with  gushing  tears,  cried  aloud, '  Stop,  Gabriel !  Stop,  Gabriel !  Stop, 
ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with  you  the  news  of 
one  sinner  converted  to  God.'  He  then,  in  the  most  simple,  but  ener- 
getic language,  described  what  he  called  a  Saviour's  dying  love  to 
sinful  man,  so  that  almost  the  whole  assembly  melted  intoteai's.  This 
address  was  accompanied  with  such  animated,  yet  natural  action,  that 
it  surpassed  any  thing  I  ever  saw  or  heard  in  any  otlier  preacher." 

Happy  had  it  been  for  Mr.  Hume,  if,  in  addition  to  his  admiration 
of  tlie  pi-eacher,  he  had  received  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and 
aftbrded  an  mstance  of  tliat  conversion  to  God  which  Mr.  Whitefield 
so  ardently  longed  for  on  behalf  of  his  hearers. 


EDWARD  COLSTON,  THE  BRISTOL  MERCHANT. 

Edward  Colston,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  became  a  very  emineni 
East  India  merchant,  prior  to  the  incorporation  of  tlie  East  India 
Company,  and  had  forty  sail  of  ships  of  his  own,  witii  iuimense  riches 
flowing  in  upon  him.  He  still  remained  uniform  in  his  charitable 
disposition,  distributing  many  thousand  pounds  to  various  charities 
in  and  about  London,  besides  private  gifts  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  year  1708,  he  instituted  a  very  magnificent  school  m 
St.  Augustine's-back,  in  Bristol,  which  cost  him  £11,000  in  the  build- 
ing, and  endowed  the  same  with  between  £1,700,  and  £1,800  per 
annum  forever.  He  likewise  gave  £10  for  apprenticeing  every  boy, 
and  for  twelve  years  after  his  death  £10  to  put,  them  into  business. 
It  has  been  frequently  reported  that  his  private  charities  far  exceeded 
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ttose  in  public.  "  We  have  heard,"  sajs  tlie  British  Journal,"  that 
one  of  his  sbipa  trading  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  missing 
upwards  of  three  yeai-s,  and  was  supposed  to  be  destroyed  at  sea,  but 
at  length  she  arrived,  riohly  laden.  When  his  principal  clerk 
brought  him  the  report  of  lier  arrival,  and  of  the  riches  on  board, 
he  said,  as  she  was  totally  given  up  for  lost,  he  would  by  no  means 
clium  any  right  to  her ;  therefore  he  ordered  the  ship  and  merchan- 
dise to  be  smd,  and  the  produce  thereof  to  be  applied  towards  the 
relief  of  the  needy,  which  directions  were  immediately  carried  into 
execution.  Another  singular  instance  of  his  tender  consciousness  for 
charity  was  at  the  age  of  forty,  when  he  entertained  some  thoughts 
of  changing  bis  condition.  He  paid  fiis  addresses  to  a  lady,  but  being 
very  timorous  lest  he  should  be  hindered  in  his  pious  and  charitable 
designs,  be  was  determined  to  laake  a  Cliristian  trial  of  her  temper 
and  disposition,  and  therefore  one  morning  filled  bis  pockets  with  gold 
(Lud  silver,  in  order  that,  if  any  object  presented  itself  in  the  course 
of  their  tour  over  London  bridge,  he  might  satisfy  hia  intentions. 
While  they  were  walking  near  St.  Mi^;nus  Church,  a  poor  woman 
solicited  for  alms.  He  beheld,  the  wretched  object,  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  and  took  out  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver,  casting  it  into 
the  poor  woman's  lap.  The  lady  being  greafly  alarmed  at  sucli  pro- 
fuse generosity,  colored  prodigiously  ;  so  that,  when  they  were  gone 
a  little  further  towards  the  bridge-foot,  she  turned  to  him,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  do  you  know  what  you  did  a  few  minutes  ago  ?"  "  Madam," 
replied  Mr.  Colston,  "I  never  let  my  right  hand  know  what  my  left 
hand  doefh."  He  then  took  his  leave  of  her,  and  for  this  reason 
never  married  to  the  day  of  his  death,  although  he  lived  to  tJie  age 
of  eighty-five. 


E6.ItL  FITZWILLIAM,  AND  THE  HONEST  FARMER. 

A  BAJtMBB  called  on  the  Earl  Fitawilliam  to  represent  to  him  that 
his  crop  of  wheat  had  beeii  seriously  injured  in  a  field  adjoining  a 
certain  wood  where  his  lordship's  hounds  had  during  the  winter  fre- 
quently met  to  hunt.  He  stalid  that  the  young  wheat  had  been  so 
cut  up  and  destroyed  that  in  some  parts  he  could  not  hope  for  any 
produce.  "Well,  my  friend,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  am  aware  that 
we  have  frequently  met  in  that  field,  and  that  we  have  done  considera- 
ble injury ;  and  if  you  can  procure  an  estimate  of  the  loss  you  have 
sustained  I  wiD  repay  you."  The  farmer  replied,  that  anticipating 
his  lordship's  consideration  and  kindness,  he  had  requested  a  friend 
to  assist  him  in  estimating  the  damage,  and  they  thought  that  as  the 
crop  seemed  quite  destroyed,  fifty  pounds  would  not  more  than  repay 
bim.     The  earl  immediately  gave  him  the  money. 

Af  ;he  harvest,  however,  approached,  the  wheat  grew,  and  in  those 
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paits  of  the  field  wbicli  were  most  trampled  the  corn  was  strongesf 
and  most  luxuriant.  The  farmer  went  again  to  his  lordship,  and 
being  introduced,  said,  "  I  am  come,  my  lord,  respecting  the  field  of 
wheat  adjoining  such  a  wood."  His  lordship  immediately  recollected 
the  cireum stance.  "Well,  my  friend,  did  not  I  allow  you  sufficient 
to  remunerate  you  for  yow  loss?"  "Yes,  my  lord,  I  find  that  1 
have  sustained  no  loss  at  all,  for  where  tbe  hoi-ses  had  most  cut  up 
the  land  the  crop  is  most  promising,  and  I  have  therefore  brouglit  the 
fifty  pounds  back  again."  "  Ah  I"  exclaimed  the  venerable  earl, 
"  tliis  is  what  I  like  ;  this  is  as  it  should  be  between  man  and  man." 
He  tben  entered  into  conversation  with  the  farmer,  asking  him  some 
questions  about  bis  family — how  many  children  he  had,  &c.  His  lord- 
ship then  went  into  anolJier  room,  and  returning,  presented  the  farmer 
with  a  cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds,  saying,  "  Take  cai-e  of  this, 
and  when  your  eldest  son  is  of  age  present  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  the 
occasion  that  produced  it."  "We  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the 
honesty  of  tlie  farmer  on  fbe  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  the  benevo- 
lence and  the  wisdom  displayed  by  this  illusti'ious  man  ;  for  while 
doing  a  noble  act  of  generosity,  Le  was  handing  down  a  lesson  of 
integrity  to  another  generation. 


4N0THER  BEUTTJS 

Is  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Fitz-Stephen,  merchant,  Mayor 
of  Galway,  sent  his  only  son,  as  commander  of  a  ship,  to  Spmn,  lor  a 
cargo  of  wine.  The  son  kept  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  the  cai^o  ; 
and  the  Spanish  merchant,  who  supplied  the  wine,  sent  his  nephew 
to  receive  tiie  debt.  To  conceal  his  fraud,  young  Fitz-Stephen  con- 
ceived tlie  plan  of  mnrdering  the  Spaniard  ;  a  project,  in  which  he 
brought  die  crew  to  combine.  The  Spaniard  was  seized  in  bed, 
thrown  overboard,  and  the  ship  arrived  in  port. 

Some  time  after,  one  of  the  sailors  was  taken  ill,  ajid,  being  at  the 

?oint  of  death,  confessed  the  horrid  deed  in  which  he  had  participated, 
'he  father,  tliough  struck  with  horror,  shook  off  the  parent,  and  said, 
"Justice  should  take  its  course."  And,  as  mayor,  he  caused  his  son 
fobe  committed,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  the  father,  like  Brutus, 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  son,  and  with  his  own  lips  pronounced  the 
sentence  which  left  him  childless  ! 
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DR.  MTJREAY'S  HABITS  OF  STUDY. 

The  late  Dr.  Murray,  of  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  a  few  years 
since  was  at  a  clerical  conference,  where  each  minister  told  for 
the  benefit  of  the  others  his  own  experience  in  the  matter  of 
composing  sermons.  The  doctor  said  that  he  spent  usually  the 
entire  mornings  of  five  days,  never  less  than  four  days,  in  the 
composition  of  a  sermon,  and  that  he  was  never  without  at  least 
three  finished  sermons  ahead.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  that  after 
hia  death  there  were  found  in  his  desk  no  less  than  four  finished 
sermons,  fully  written  out,  which  had  never  been  preached,  be- 
sides a  fifth  sermon  already  on  the  stocks.  1  am  informed  that 
he  has,  at  times,  had  as  many  as  eight  senuons  ahead.  The 
doctor,  moreover,  was  abundant  in  other  labors  of  the  pen.  He' 
wrote  several  books.  He  wrote  many  popular  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses. He  wrote  almost  every  week  an  article  for  the  New 
Torh  Observer,  filling  from  one  to  two  columns  of  that  paper. 
He  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon  ecclesiastical  councils  of 
various  kinds,  and  upon  literary  festivals.  Yet  he  nevei- 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  never  pressed  for  time.  He  had  all 
the  comfort  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure.  It  was  simply  because 
he  early  formed,  and  ever  adhered  to,  the  habit  of  being  before- 
hand with  every  engagement.  I  knew  him  well,  and  I  hadl 
from  his  own  lips  the  circumstances  in  which  he  began  Ms 
ministerial  career.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  seminary  he- 
entered  upon  an  important  charge  at  "Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania. 
He  told  me  that  on  his  first  Sabbath  there  he  exhausted  his. 
entire  stock  in  trade,  so  far  as  written  sermons  went.  He  bad 
gone  to  the  place  with  nothing  prepared  but  his  presbyterial 
trial  pieces,  and  he  had  used  those  all  iip  the  first  week  of  hia 
ministry.  On  the  Monday  morning  following,  the  first  thing 
after  breakfast,  he  went  to  his  study  and  put  his  next  sermon 
on  the  anvil,  and  hammered  away  at  it  the  entire  morning,  and' 
he  continue d'thus  to  work  at  it  every  day,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  thing,  nntil  the  sermon  was  completed.  He- 
settled  this  irrevocably  and  unchangeably  as  his  method  of 
procedure,  and  he  kept  it  up  through  life.  It  was  the  same- 
with  every  other  professional  engagement.  He  never  allowed 
himself  to  drift  along  tUl  near  the  time  when  any  public  duty 
was  to  be  performed,  and  then  turn  in  with  frantic  haste  to 
make  his  preparations.  He  pursued  no  such  spendthrift  course 
16  236 
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as  that,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  always  in  ample  time.  He 
lived  intellectually  on  the  right  side  of  his  income.  The  conse- 
quence was  he  was  never  Iiun-ied,  never  anxious,  never  thrown 
out  by  Tinforseen  accidents.  The  habit  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
ease  and  independence  that  shone  forth  in  his  very  face — John 
S.  Sari,  LL.  D. 


WORKING  UNDER  DISADTANTA0E8. 
Who  shall  reckon  up  the  countless  circumstances  which  lie 
like  a  depressing  buidea  on  the  energies  of  men,  and  make  them 
work  at  that  disadvantage  which  we  have  thought  of  under  the 
figure  of  carrying  weight  in.  life  f  There  are  men  who  carry 
weiglit  in  a  damp,  marshy  neighborhood,  who,  amid  bracing 
mountain  air,  might  have  done  things  which  now  they  will 
never  do.  There  are  men  who  carry  weight  in  an  uncomfortable 
house:  in  smoky  chimneys:  in  a  study  with  a  disrnal  look-out: 
in  distance  from  a  railway -station :  in  ten  miles  between  them 
and  a  bookseller's  shop.  Give  another  hundred  a  year  of  in- 
come, and  the  poor  struggling  parson  who  preaches  dull  sermons 
will  astonish  you  by  the  talent  he  will  exhibit,  when  Lis  mind, 
is  freed  from  the  dismal,  depressing  influence  of  ceaseless 
sclaeming  to  keep  the  wolf  fVom  the  door.  Let  the  poor  little 
sick  child  grow  ptrong  and  well,  and  with  how  muuli  better 
heart  will  its  father  face  the  work  of  life  1  Let  the  clergyman 
who  preached,  in  a  spiritless  enough  way,  to  a  handful  of  nn- 
educated  rustics,  be  placed  in  a  charge  where  weekly  he  has  to 
address  a  large  cultivated  congregation ;  and  with  the  new 
stimulus,  latent  powers  may  manifest  themselves  which  no  one 
fencied  he  possessed,  and  he  may  prove  quite  an  eloquent  and 
attractive  preacher.  A  dall,  quiet  man,  whom  you  esteemed 
as  a  blockhead,  may  suddenly  be  valued  very  differently  when 
circumstances  unexpectedly  call  out  the  solid  qualities  he  pos- 
sesses, nnsuspected  before.  A  man,  devoid  of  brilliancy,  may 
on  occasion  show  that  he  possesses  great  good  sense ;  or  that 
he  has  the  power  of  sticking  to  his  task,  in  spite  of  discourage- 
ment. Let  a  man  be  placed  where  dogged  persevei'ance  will 
stand  him  in  stead,  and  you  may  see  what  he  can  do  when  he 
has  but  a  chance.  The  especial  weight  which  has  held  some 
men  back — the  thing  which  kept  them  from  doing  great  things 
and  attaining  great  fame — has  been  just  this :  that  they  were 
not  able  to  say  or  to  write  what  they  have  thought  and  felt. 
And  indeed  a  great  poet  is  nothing  more  than  the  one  man  in 
a  million  who  has  the  gift  to  express  that  which  lias  been  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  multitudes.  If  even  the  most  commonplace 
of  human  beings  Could  write  all  the  poetry  he  has  felt,  he  would 
produce  something  that  would  go  straight  to  the  hearts  of 
many.-— 6'oMiJtrt/  Parson. 
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FLORENCE  NIUETINGALE. 

Wb  have  been  looking  at  a  photograph  of  Florence  JTiglitin- 
gale,  taken  for  Queen  Victoria,  It  was  a  gift  of  one  queen  to 
another.  The  recipient  was  the  sovereign  of  Britain ;  the  giver 
is  the  "  queen  of  hearts  "  the  world  over — the  most  popular 
woman  on  the  globe.  Neither  of  these  two  foremost  women  of 
our  time  are  beautifal  according  to  an  artist's  canons.  Victoria 
has  grown  stout,  florid,  and  matronly.  Her  character  has 
ripened,  too,  into  nobleness.  Dr.  M'Leod,  of  Glasgow,  one  of 
her  chaplains,  spent  a  week  with  her  at  Balmoral,  and  after 
many  free  familiar  conversations  with  her  Majesty,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  her  mental  vigor  and  reach  of  thought.  He  said 
he  always  knew  his  Qneen  had  a  good  heai-t ;  he  did  not  know 
that  she  had  so  vigorous  a  mind. 

Florence  Nightingale  is  younger  than  her  royal  sister  of 
Windsor  Castle,  having  just  completed  her  fortieth  year. 
Judging  from  the  photograph,  she  is  slight  in  peraon,  and  has  a 
quiet,  kindly,  old-maidish  face.  She  is  just  such  a  woman  as  the 
Creator  would  make  for  such  a  mission  of  benevolence.  She 
is  no  bewitching  Helm,  stealing  young  officers'  hearts  by  diamond 
eyes  and  cherry  lips ;  nor  is  she  a  hard-featttred  "  Sairey  Gamp," 
with  sleeves  and  di'ess  tucked  up,  and  going  about  her  work 
with  the  rnefiil  alacrity  of  an  undertaker.  Her  face  is  a  trifle 
sad,  butbeaming  with  benevolence.  After  ail,  as  Mrs,  Primrose 
says,  "  what  is  good-looking  but  looking  good  P' 

Miss  Nightingale  is  the  founder  of  our  modern  sanitary  system, 
and  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  Cliris- 
tianity  and  practical  common-sense.  So  sensible  an  enthusiast 
has  scarcely  ever  been  linown.  Of  English  ancestry,  she  was 
yet  born  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  and  received  her  name 
of  Florence  from  the  beautiful  city  of  her  birth.  Her  fatiier's 
name  was  Sliore,  but  he  adopted  the  name  of  his  grand-uncle, 
Peter  Nightingale,  on  inheriting  his  estates.  Florence's  grand- 
father, Hon.  William  Smith,  was  a  co-worker  with  Wilberforce  in 
Parliament  in  the  abolition  of  West  India  slavery.  Reared  in 
wealth  w'th  elegant  mental  culture,  she  evinced  an  early  passion 
for  c^  ng  for  the  sick,  and  lier  favorite  books  were  those  which 
treated  of  hospitals  and  institutions  for  the  infirm.  One  of  her 
earl  e^t  i  leas  was  that  Protestanism  needed  some  counterpart 
to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  "  in  tire  Romish  Church.  Accor- 
d  gly  she  went  as  a  pupii  to  Pastor  Pliedner's  "  school  of 
leieo  esses"  at  Kaiserswerth,  on  the  Rhine.  In  1854  the 
soiiowful  tidings  of  the  sufferings  and  barbarities  in  the 
Crimean  Hospitals  reached  England,  and  aroused  the  intensest 
feeling  of  the  British  nation.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  proposed  to 
Miss  Nightingale  that  she  should  go  thither  with  a  staff'  of 
nurses.     She  took  forty-two  ladies  with  her ;  flfty  more  soon 
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followed,  and  of  these,  like  many  of  our  own  heroines  in  hos- 
pital duty,  a  large  portion  belonged  to  the  refined  ranks  of 
society. 

With  Florence  Nightingale's  beantiful  work  of  philanthropy 
at  Scutari  all  our  readers  are  familiar.  How  she  revolutionized 
the  hospitals;  how  she  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  careless- 
ness, and  chaos ;  how  she  won  the  poor  wounded  soldiers'  hearts 
that  one  of  them  said  that  he  kissed  her  shadow  as  it  fell  across 
hia  pillow ;  and  how  she  stood  up  for  twenty  hours  each  day 
with  a  bind  word  and  a  sraile  for  every  sufferer;-, all  this  the 
world  knows  by  heart.  Her  love-labor  of  two  busy  years  at 
Scutari  cost  her  her  own  health ;  she  came  home  a  broken  in- 
valid, never  to  regain  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  her  early  days. 
The  queen  sent  her  an  autograph  letter  of  thanba,  with  a  costly 
diamond ;  the  soldiers  offered  to  build  her  a  moaiunent,  which 
she  declined ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  miUion  dollars  was  raised  to 
found  an  institution  for  training  nurses  under  her  direction. 

Mies  Nightingale's  home  is  among  the  emerald  hills  and  leafy 
lanes  of  Derbyshire.  She  has  employed  her  leisure  hours  in 
writing  the  admirable  "  Notes  on  Nursing,"  a  capital  volume, 
that  appeared  three  years  ago.  This  work  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  nurse  in  our  national  army.  It  would  do  us  all 
good  to  read  it,  and  to  listen  to  such  considerate  hints  as  the 
following  passage  contains;  for  who  of  us  is  not  sometimes 
called  to  the  ministrations  of  the  sick-room  f  In  replying  to 
the  petulant  charge  that  the  sick  or  wounded  might  have  "  more 
self-control,"  good,  gentle  Florence  says ; 

"  Believe  me,  almost  any  sick  person,  who  behaves  decently 
well,  exercises  more  self-control  every  moment  of  hia  day  than 
you  will  ever  know  till  you  are  sick  yourself.  Almost  every 
step  that  crosses  his  room  is  painful  to  him ;  almost  every 
thought  that  crosses  his  brain  is  painful  to  him ;  and  if  he  can 
apeak  without  being  savage,  and  look  without  being  unpleasant, 
he  ia  exercising  self-control. 

"  Suppose  you  have  been  up  all  night,  and  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  have  your  cup  of  tea,  you  were  to  be  told  that  yon 
ought  to  '  exercise  self-control,'  what  should  you  aay  ?  Now 
the  nerves  of  the  sielt  are  always  in  the  state  that  yours  are  in 
after  you  have  been  up  all  night." — P.  35. 

Miss  Nightingale  is  -deservedly  severe  on  the  evil  practice  of 
worrying  the  sick  and  wounded  with  needless  calls  and  exact- 
ing talk.  "  I  hope  you  are  none  the  worse  for  my  call,"  ia  the 
frequent  apology  of  such  do-no-good  intruders.  "  No  real  pa- 
tient," observes  Miss  Florence,  "  will  ever  aay  '  Yes,  I  am  a 
great  deal  worse,'  even  though  such  untimely  visits  have  some- 
times been  followed  by  a  night  of  delirium."  ■ 

A  few  months  since  Miss  Nightingale  addressed  a  letter  to 
Lord  Stanley  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  arnj,v  in  T-^m 
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In  tMs  letter  alio  makes  one  most  important  declaration,  whicli 
we  commend  to  our  American  officers,  and  not  to  them  only, 
but  to  the  whole  nation.  She  says,  "  The  long  cherislied  idea 
as  to  the  necessity  of  ardent  spirits  for  the  British  soldier  is 
thoronghly  exploded.  A  man  who  drinks  tea  or  coffee  will  do 
more  work  than  a  dram-drinker,  though  considered  sober." 
Well  spoken,  good  angel  Florence !  we  would  go  a  long  waj'  to 
kiss  the  hand  that  wrote  these  few  weighty  words.  Her  testi- 
mony on  suuh  a  point  is  worth  the  "  deliverances  "  of  a  score 
of  synods  and  conventions. 


TRIUMPH  OP  AKNOLD  AND  WORDSWOliTH. 

REV.   F.    W.   BOBBBTSON,    M.A. 

It  was  my  lot,  during  a  short  university  career,  to  witness 
a  transition  and  a  reaction,  or  revulsion,  of  public  feeling, 
with  respect  to  two  great  men  whom  I  have  already  mentioned 
and  contrasted.  The  first  of  these  was  one  who  was  every  inch 
a  man — Arnold  of  Eugby.  You  will  all  recollect,  how  in  his 
earlier  life,  Arnold  was  covered  with  suspicion  and  obloquy;  how 
the  wise  men  of  his  day  charged  him  with  latitudinarianiaiii, 
and  I  know  not  with  how  many  other  heresies.  But  the  public 
opinion  altered,  and  he  came  to  Oxford,  and  read  lectures  on 
Modern  History.  Sucha  scene  had  not  been  witnessed  in  Oxford 
before.  The  lecture-room  was  too  small ;  all  adjourned  to  the 
Oxford  theatre ;  and  all  that  was  most  brilliant,  all  that  was 
most  wise  and'most  distinguished,  gathered  together  there.  He 
waUced  up  to  the  rostrum  with  a  quiet  step  and  manly  dignity. 
Those  who  had  loved  him  when  ail  the  world  despised  him,  felt 
that,  at  last,  the  honr  of  their  triumph  had  come.  But  there 
was  something  deeper  than  any  personal  triumph  they  could 
enjoy ;  and  those  who  saw  him  then  will  not  soon  forget  the 
lesson  read  to  them  by  his  calm,  dignified,  simple  step — a  lesson 
teaching  them  the  utter  worthlessness  of  unpopularity,  or  of  pop- 
larity,  as  a  test  of  manhood's  worth. 

The  second  occasion  was  when,  in  the  same  theatre,  Words- 
worth came  forward  to  receive  his  honorary  degree.  Scarcely  had 
his  name  been  pronounced,  than  from  three  thousand  voices  at 
once,  there  broke  forth  a  burst  of  applause,  echoed  and  taken  up 
again  and  again,  when  it  seemed  about  to  die  away,  and  that 
thrice  repeated — a  cry  in  which 

"  Old  England's  lieait  and  voice  unite, 
WhQthei'  she  hail  the  wina  cap  or  the  Bghf, 
Or  bid  aaeh  himd  he  strong,  or  hid  eaoh  heart  be  light," 

There  were  yonng  eyes  there  filled  with  an  emotion  of  which 
they  had  no  need  to  be  ashamed  ;  there  were  hearts  beating  with 
the  proud  feeling  of  triumph,  that,  at  last,  the  world  had  recog- 
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jiized  the  merit  of  the  man  they  had  lovud  so  long,  and 
acknowledged  as  their  teaclier;  and  yet,  wlien  tliat  noise  was 
protracted,  there  came  a  reaction  in  their  feelings,  and  they  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  thai  vr&a  not,  after  all,  the  true  reward  and 
recompense  for  all  that  Wordsworth  had  done  for  England ;  it 
seemed  as  if  all  that  noise  was  vulgarizing  the  poet ;  it  seemed 
more  natural  and  desirable,  to  think  of  him  afar  off  in  his  simple 
dales  and  mountains,  the  high  priest  of  Ifature,  weaving  in 
honored  poverty  his  songs  to  liberty  and  truth,  than  to  see  him 
there  clad  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and  bespattered  with  applause. 
Two  young  men  went  home  together,  part  of  the  way  in  silence, 
and  one  only  gave  expression  to  the  feeliugs  of  the  other  when 
lie  quoted  those  well-known,  trite,  and  often-quoted  lines — lines 
full  of  deepest  truth — 

"  Tho  BBlf- approving  liDnr  whole  worlds  outweighs 
Of  stupid  Eterereimd  of  londhnsias; 
And  more  trpo  joy  Mdreellus  exiled  feele 


JOHN  WESLEY'S  DREAM. 

DEAN   STANLEY. 

"  In  my  !Fathei''s  house  are  many  mansions."  We  do  not 
know  whether  "  those  that  shall  be  saved  will  be  few  or  many." 
It  may  be  that  tbose  who  are  able  to  struggle  through  the 
straight  gate  will  be  very  few.  It  may  be  that  the  good,  and 
the  true,  and  the  just  will  be  in  a  minonty  in  the  next  life,  as 
they  usually  are  in  this  life.  Bnt  whether  few  or  many,  the 
Bible  reveals  to  ns  most  clearly  the  truth  which  onr  carnal, 
narrow  hearts  are  very  unwilling  to  receive — namely,  that 
amongst  the  good,  whom  we  hope  to  meet  in  heaven,  there  will 
be  every  variety  of  character,  taste,  and  disposition.  There  ia 
not  one  "  mansion  "  there,  but  "  many  ;  there  is  not  one  "gate  " 
to  heaven,  but  many — there  are  not  gates  only  on  the  north,  but 
"  on  the  east,  three  gates  ;  on  the  west,  three  gates ;  and  on  the 
south,  three  gates."  From  opposite  quarters  of  the  theological 
compass,  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  religious  world,  from 
opposite  quarters  of  human  life  and  character  ;  through  different 
expressions  of  their  common  faith  and  hope,  through  different 
modes  of  conversion,  through  different  kinds  of  instruction  and 
teaching,  through  different  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures — 
will  the  weary  travellers  enter  the  Heavenly  City,  and  meet  each 
other,  "  not  without  surprise,"  on  the  shores  of  the  same  river 
of  life.  And  on  those  shores  they  will  find  a  tree  bearing,  not 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  always  and  at  all  times,  but  "twelve 
manner  of  fruits,"  for  every  different  turn  of  mind— for  the 
patient  sufferer,  for  the  active  servant,  for  the  holy  and  humble 
uhilosopher,  for  the  spirits  of  just  men  now  at  last  made  per- 
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feet;  and  "the  leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing,"  not 
of  one  single  church  or  people  only,  not  for  the  Scotohman  or 
the  Eugliehmftii  only,  but  for  the  healing  of  the  nations," — the 
Frenchman,  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  Russian- — ^for  all  those 
from  whom,  it  may  be,  in  this  world  ita  fruits  have  been  farthest 
removed,  bnt  who,  nevertheleas,  have  "hungered  and  thirsted 
after  righteousness,"  and  who,  therefore,  "  shall  he  filled." 

And  here  again,  let  me  tell  a  third  tale  of  the  dark  night, 
which  shows  how  the  light  of  the  other  world,  in  this  its  most 
evangelical  aspect,  dawned  upon  the  soul  of  a  great  teacher 
amongst  onrselves.  It  is  said  that  John  Wesley  once,  in  the 
■visions  of  the  night,  found  himself,  aa  he  thought,  at  the  gates 
of  hell.  He  knocked,  and  a^ked  who  were  within.  "  Are  there 
any  Roman  Catholics  here  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes, "  was  the  answer, 
"  a  great  many."  "Any  Church  of  England  men  ?  "  "  Yes,  a 
great  many."  "Any  Presbyterians?  "  "Yea,  a  great  many." 
"  Any  Wesleyans  ?  "  "  Yes,  a  great  many."  Disappointed  aud 
dismayed,  especially  at  the  last  reply,  he  turned  his  steps  ui>- 
wards,  and  found  himself  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  here  he 
repeated  the  same  questions.  "Any  Wesleyans  hei'e  ?  "  "  No." 
"Any  Presbyterians?"  "No."  "Any  Church  of  England 
men  ?"  "  No."  "  Any  Roman  Catholics  ?  "  "  No."  "  Whom 
have  you  then  here  ?  "  he  asked  in  astonishment.  "  We  know 
nothing  here,"  was  the  reply,  "  of  any  of  those  names  that  you 
have  mentioned.  The  only  name  of  which  we  know  anything 
here  is  '  Christian ;'  we  are  all  Christians  here,  and  of  these  wo 
have  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations, 
and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues." 

Yes,  vre  shall  be  obliged  in  heaven  to  meet  with  Christians, 
with  good  men,  of  very  different  opinions.  Had  we  not  better 
prepare  for  that  meeting,  by  consenting  to  meet  with  them  on 
earth?  We  shall  be  obliged  there  to  make  little  of  our  differ- 
ences, to  put  up  with  diversity  of  opinions,  and  ranks,  and 
pursuits.  Had  we  not  better  moderate  our  differences  here,  and 
bear  and  forbear  with  these  diversities  in  this  world  ?  Is  it  not 
a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  force  all  our  fellow  travellers  through 
onr  own  gate  now,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  welcome 
those  who  entered  from  the  western  gate,  though  we  have  en- 
tered from  the  eastern,  and  those  who  have  entered  from  the 
southern  gate,  tliough  we  have  entered  from  the  northern  ? 

How  wide  tbe  gates  of  heaven  stand  open !  how  many  different 
characters  will  be  found  amongst  the  elect. 


DURATION  OP  LIFE. 
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portion  required  for  reaching  maturity  to  be.  the  same  as  with 
other  animals.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  time  for  full 
growth  in  the  other  mammals,  is  one  seventh  of  the  natural  term 
of  existence,  and  in  man  one  fourth  at  the  very  utmost.  To 
take  eighty  as  about  mau'a  natural  term  (when  acute  diseases 
and  accidents  do  not  intervene)  is  rather  the  outside ;  and  the  full 
growth  of  the  hones  is  seldom  complete  before  twenty,  often  not 
till  later. 

.  A  horse  that  has  not  been  worked  when  young,  (which  nine- 
teen twentieths  or  more  are,)  and  is  complete  at  five,  is  not 
older  at  thirty-five  than  a  man  at  eighty,  A  dog,  which  is 
complete  at  or  before  two  years,  will  live  (if  allowed)  to  thirteen 
or  fourteen.  And  I  believe  the  like  ratio  will  hold  good  with 
most  of  the  mammals  when  fairly  used,  namely,  one  seventh  of 
the  life  is  taken  up  in  reaching  maturity.  Man,  therefore,  ought 
by  the  same  rule,  to  reach  his  regular  term  at  one  hundred  and 
forty  years — double  the  Psalmist's  allowance.  As  for  the 
physical  cause  of  the  long  duration  of  life  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  I  think  the  only  plausible  theory  is  that  which  at- 
tributes it  to  the  use  of  the  tree  of  life  by  our  first  parents, 
before  they  were  expelled  from  Paradise,  which  was  likely  to 
have  imparted  to  the  constitution  of  their  descendants  a 
strength,  which  was  slowly  and  gradually  worn  out  in  many 
generations. 

With  reference  to  the  final  cause — the  pui'pose  to  be  answered 
— great  longevity  was  manifestly  of  great  importance,  with  a 
view  to  the  invention  of  the  arts  of  life  before  writing  was  in 
use,  that  each  man  might  have  the  benefit  of  liis  own  very  long 
experience. — Arclibishop  Wliaiely. 


MEN  OP  GENItrS. 
Tasso's  conversation  was  neither  gay  nor  brilliant.  Dante 
was  either  taciturn  or  satirical.  Butler  was  either  sullen  or  bit- 
ing. Gray  seldom  talked  or  smiled.  Hogarth  and  Swift  were 
absentr-minded  in  company.  Milton  was  very  unsouiable  and 
irritable,  when  pressed  into  conversation,  Kirwan,  though 
copious  and  eloquent  in  public  addresses,  was  meagre  and  dull 
in  colloquial  discourses.  Virgil  was  heavy  in  conversation. 
La  Fontaine  appeared  heavy,  coarse  aud  stupid  ;  he  could  not 
speak  and  describe  what  be  bad  just  seen ;  but  then  he  was  the 
mode!  of  poetry.  Chaucer's  silence  was  more  agreeable  than 
his  conversation.  Dryden'a  conversation  was  slow  and  dull, 
bis  humor  saturnine  and  reserved.  Cornelius  in  conversation 
was  so  insipid  that  he  never  failed  in  wearying ;  he  did  not  even 
speak  correctly  that  language  of  which  he  was  such  a  master. 
Ben  Johnson  used  to  sit  silent  in  company  and  suck  his  wiae. 
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Southey  was  stiff,  sedate,  and  wrapped  up  in  asceticism. 
Addiaon  was  good  company  with  liis  intimate  friends,  but  in 
mixed  company  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a  stiff  and  reserved 
silence.  Fox  in  conversation  never  flagged ;  his  animation 
and  vivacity  were  ineshauatible.  Dr.  Bentley  was  loquacious, 
as  was  also  Gtrotins.  Goldsmith  "  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked 
like  poor  poll."  Burke  was  entertaining,  enthusiastic,  and  in- 
teresting in  conversation.  Curran  was  a  convivial  deity. 
Leigh  llunt  was  a  pleasant  stream  in  conversation.  Carlylc 
doubts,  objects,  and  constantly  demurs. 


WORK  WITHOUT  WEARINESS. 

EEV.    WM.    MOBIEY  PUNSUON, 

Aoa?ioN  is  the  destiny  and  the  lot  of  man.  All  tht  ionditions 
of  his  existence  suppose  his  activity.  It  is  so  in  his  physical 
frame.  The  elastic  foot  is  for  speed ;  the  firm,  lithe  limb,  for 
endurance;  the  arm,  at  once  supple  and  sinewy,  for  toil;  the 
eye  and  the  ear  for  their  respective  revelries  of  sight  and  sound. 
It  is  so  in  his  mental  constitution.  By  the  active  exercise  of 
the  powers  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he  can  classify 
objects  and  understand  truth.  He  has  a  memory  by  which  he 
can  inherit  the  past,  a  regal  imagination  by  which  he  can  colo- 
nize and  almost  enact  the  future.  It  is  so  in  his  moral  nature. 
There  is  a  power  of  perception  within  him  to  distinguish  he- 
iween  right  and  wrong ;  an  instinct  of  worship  which,  however 
he  may  brutalize,  he  cannot  stifle ;  yearnings  aiter  a  nobler  life 
which  neither  can  debauchery  extinguish,  nor  mui'der  wholly 
kill.  Moreover,  God  has  made  the  vigor  of  the  faculties  con- 
tingent upon  their  exercise.  The  muscle  will  shrink  if  it  be 
never  strung.  The  moveless  arm  will  stiffen  into  hopeless  cat- 
alepsy, while 

"  The  athlete,  worsted  in  tie  Oljinpio  gnmes. 
Gains  streugth,  at  least,  for  life." 

Man  was  not  made  simply  to  live,  the  mere  passive  recipient  of 
external  impressions,  a  lifeless  harp  upon  which  each  fitful  wind 
might  play ;  he  was  made  to  act,  to  will,  to  influence,  to  become 
a  power,  to  be  the  living  centre  of  ever  radiating  impressions. 
His  existence  is  not  to  be  that  of  a  zoophyte,  the  mere  clinging 
of  a  helpless  parasite  to  its  guardian  rock ;  it  is  to  be  a  life, 
beautiful  and  holy,  beating  with  quick  pulses  of  activity,  ad- 
venturous with  an  energy  of  which  insensate  matter  knows  not, 
and  finding  in  the  rapturous  doing  life's  very  soul  of  joj'. 

But  though  doing  is  a  necessity  of  all,  well-doing  is  not  now 
natural  to  any.    We  have  lost  the  inheritance  of  moral  manhood. 
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A  strange  weakness  lias  paral3'zed  the  Bourecs  of  our  former 
power.  Distruat  and  alienation  are  tbe  mildest  forms  of  feeling 
m  which  we  aatursilly  think  upon  God ;  and  so  thorough  is  the 
spiritnal  decrepitude,  so  great  the  stoop  and  ail  of  our  moral 
nature,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  time  when  it  was  erect 
and  healthy,  aad  are  almost  disposed  to  think  upon  Edeli  as 
some  fable  of  the  classic  olden  time,  or  ancient  limner's  dream. 

While  this  ia  the  actual  condition  of  humanity,  there  is  hope 
in  its  future  destiny,  and  in  its  present  experience  too,  because 
Christianity  has  revealed  her  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  By  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  accepted  aubatitute  and  propitiation,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  transformation  of  the  nature,  and  by  the 
shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  application  of  that  pro- 
vision is  secured  to  the  believing  soul.  It  ia  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  an  entire  counteraction  should  he  set  up  against 
the  depravity  of  the  Fall ;  well-doing  may  become,  as  it  once 
was,  not  a  aaaual  achievement,  nor  a  momentary  chivalry,  but 
the  rule  of  every  day,  the  native  and  constant  forthputting  of 
the  clean  heart  and  of  the  right  apirit. 

It  is  possible  that  many  who  did  well  should  grow  weary  in 
well-doing.  The  exhortation  deprecates  this.  Weariness  in 
well-doing  !  How  readily  it  creeps  even  upon  the  most  vigilant 
of  ns  I  Who  has  not  felt  its  tendencies,  and  had  to  rise  and 
shake  himself,  if,  happily,  the  drowsiness  might  be  removed 
from  his  soulf  Weariness  in  well-doing  I  Under  the  di'ead 
spell  of  its  inconstancy,  fair  plans  have  proved  abortive,  and 
generous  youth  have  languished  into  premature  age,  and  Chris- 
tian consistency  has  come  by  a  sear  upon  its  beauty,  and  the 
edifice  of  Christian  graces  has  been  stayed  in  its  erection,  till 
the  scoffing  world,  gazing  from  the  unfinished  masonry  to  the 
sluggard  builder,  says,  "  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not 
able  to  finish." 

The  causes  of  this  weariness  are  manifold,  and  we  may  each 
of  us  find  them  for  ourselves  if  we  study  the  Book  that  is  with- 
in. Was  it  sloth  that  overcame  uaf  Did  we  shrink  (Vom  the 
effort  of  continued  resistance  to  evil,  and  of  perpetual  watchful- 
ness against  our  own  insidious  sin?  Was  it  self-complacency 
that  obtained  possession  of  our  hearts;  that  old  serpent  of 
vanity  which  whispered  us  into  carnal  security  ?  Was  it  anger 
which  seized  us  in  its  petulant  grasp,  because  we  were  not  ap- 
preciated by  our  fellows,  and  were  mortified  to  find  the  hollow 
preference  given  to  inferior  men,  because  some  coveted  pre- 
eminence was  denied  us,  and  our  efforts  to  do  good  were  met 
only  with  prejudice  or  scorn  ?  Was  it  reRpeotoMlity  which 
waved  us  off  from  commoner  fellowship,  which  bade  us  leave  all 
personal  toil  to  the  hewers  and  drawers  among  the  people,  and 
which  told  us  that  we  could  condone  for  our  forsaken  labor  by 
our  willingness  to  direct  and  to  subscribe  ?     Was  it  the  npirit 
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of  indifference  which  exhaneted  om  energies?  Had  we  entered 
upon  a  work  too  high  for  ua,  which  demanded  sacriiicea  that  our 
herojam  could  not  reach,  and  inipoaed  restraints  from  which,  our 
passion  fretted  in  rebellion  ?  Ah  1  how  many  are  there  who 
thus  rest,  iu  luxurious  harbors  until  they  lose  their  roll,  or  lull 
themselves  into  disastrous,  aud  well  nigh  hopeless  slumber, 
upon  the  world's  enchanted  ground. 

But  why  weary  in  well-doing  ?  The  obligations  which  pressed 
upon  us  so  forcibly  in  our  early  decision  have  not  diminished 
in  their  importance  or  grandeur.  The  soul  is  worth  as  much. 
God's  claims  are  as  imperative.  Eternity  is  as  magnificent, 
and  it  is  not  farther  off,  but  nearer.  Heaven  has  not  withered 
from  its  eternal  spring.  Hell  is  not  less  certain  and  real. 
Tbere  is  no  change,  save  only  in  ourselves.  Tlie  motives  re- 
main with  equal.,  nay,  with  greater  constraint  upon  us,  for  there 
are  fewer  sands  in  our  life-glass  than  when  we  first  began.  Oh, 
to  cast  off  t)ie  weariness,  and-  in  recovered  strength  to  go  forth 
in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Lord  1 

"  Yo  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."  The  harvest  is  certain,  and 
it  is  nearing.  Every  pulse  approximates  it.  Every  day  is 
hastening  its  approach.  Every  Sabbath  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
sound  of  the  joy  bells,  which,  to  usher  iu  the  eternal  Sabbath, 
are  ringing  as  for  a  bridal.  Why  be  weary  now  !  Does  the 
pilgrim  halt  when  he  is  in  sight  of  the  shrine  ?  Though  the 
racer  may  be  panting  and  breathless,  surely  he  will  press  on 
when  the  goal  of  his  wishes  is  before  him.  Courage,  my  flag- 
ging brother  I  The  catl  is  upon  thee,  hearken  to  it,  and  thine 
shall  be  the  recompence  of  the  reward. 


THE  GREAT  MOUKTAINS. 

JOHN  KUSKIN,    M.A. 

The  mountains  could  not  stand  for  a  day  unless  they  were 
formed  of  materials  altogether  different  from  those  which  con- 
stitute the  lower  hills  and  the  surfaces  of  the  valleys,  A  harder 
substance  had  to  be  prepared  for  every  mountain  chain,  yet  not 
so  hard  but  that  it  might  he  capable  of  crumbling  down  into 
earth,  fit  to  nourish  the  Alpine  forest  and  the  Alpine  flower ; 
not  so  hard  but  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  utmost  majesty  of  its 
enthroned  strength,  there  should  be  seen  on  it  the  seal  of  death, 
and  the  writing  of  the  same  sentence  that  had  gone  forth  against 
the  human  frame,  "Dust  thou  ai-t,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  re- 
turn." And  with  this  perishable  substance  the  most  majestic 
forms  were  to  be  framed  that  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
man  ;  and  the  peak  was  to  be  lifted,  and  the  cliff  rent,  as  high 
and  as  steeply  as  possible,  in  order  yet  to  permit  the  shepherd 
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to  feed  bis  flocks  upon  the  slope,  and  tlie  cottage  to  nestle  l)e 
neath  their  shadow. 

And  observe,  two  distinct  ends  were  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  doing  this.  It  was,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary  tbat  such 
eminences  shonld  be  created,  in  order  to  lit  the  earth  in  any 
wise  for  human  habitation ;  for  without  mountains  the  air  could 
not  be  purified,  nor  the  flowing  of  the  rivers  sustained,  and  the 
earth  mnst  have  become  for  the  moet  part  desert  plain,  or  stag- 
nant marsh.  Bat  the  feeding  of  the  rivers,  and  tlie  purifying  of 
the  winds,  are  the  least  of  the  services  appointed  to  the  hilla. 
To  flll  the  thirst  of  the  human  heart  for  the  beauty  of  God's 
worldng — ^to  startle  its  lethargy  with  the  deep  and  pure  agitation 
of  astonishment — are  their  higher  missions.  They  are  as  a 
great  and  noble  architecture  ;  first,  giving  shelter,  comfort  and 
rest ;  and  covered  also  with  mighty  sculpture  and  painted 
legend.  It  is  impossible  to  examine  in  their  connected  system, 
the  features  of  even  the  most  ordinary  mountain  scenery,  with- 
out concluding  that  it  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  unite,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  in  the  closest  compass,  every  means  of  de- 
lighting and  sanctifying  the  heart  of  man.  "As  far  as  poasjMe," 
tlSit  is,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  on  the  whole  earth.  Death  must  he  upon  the 
hills,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  tempest  smite  them,  and  the  briar 
and  thorn  spring  up  upon  them ;  but  ttiey  eo  smite,  as  to  bring 
their  rocks  into  the  fairest  forms,  and  so' spring,  as  to  make  the 
very  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  Even  among  our  own  hills  of 
Scotland  and  Cumberland,  though  often  too  barren  to  be  per- 
fectly beautiful,  and  always  too  low  to  be  perfectly  sublime,  it 
is  strange  how  many  deep  sonrcea  of  delight  are  gathered  into 
the  compass  of  their  glens  and  vales ;  and  how,  down  to  the 
most  secret  cluster  of  their  far-away  Sowers,  and  the  idlest  leap 
of  their  straying  streamlets,  the  whole  heart  of  Nature  seems 
thirsting  to  give,  and  still  to  give,  shedding  forth  her  everlasting 
beneficence  with  a  profusion  so  patient,  so  passionate,  that  our 
utmost  observance  and  thankfulness  are  but,  at  least,  neglect 
of  her  nobleness,  and  apathy  to  her  love.  But  among  the  true 
mountains  of  tine  greater  orders,  the  Divine  purpose  of  appeal 
at  once  to  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  spirit  becomes  still 
more  manifest  Inferior  hills  ordinarily  iuterrnpt,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  richness  of  the  vallej's  at  their  feet ;  the  gray  downs 
of  southern  England,  and  treeless  coteaux  of  central  France, 
and  gray  swells  of  Scottish  moor,  whatever  peculiar  charm  they 
may  possess  in  themselves,  are  at  least  destitirte  of  those  which 
belong  to  the  woods  and  fields  of  the  lowlands.  But  the  great 
mountains  lift  the  lowlands  on  their  sides.  Let  the  reader 
imagine,  first,  the  appearance  of  the  most  varied  plain  of  some 
richly  cultivated  country ;  let  him  imagine  it  dark  with  graceful 
■woods,  and  soft  with  deepest  pastrrres ;  let  him  fill  the  space  of 
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it,  to  the  utmost  horizon,  with  ianamerable  and  chaiigefal  inci- 
dents of  scenery  and  life ;  leading  pleasant  streamlets  through 
its  meadows,  strewing  clusters  of  cottages  beside  their  banks, 
tracing  sweet  footpaths  through  its  avenues,  and  animating  its 
fields  with  happy  flocks,  and  slow  wandering  spots  of  cattle ; 
and  when  he  has  wearied  himse.f  ■with  endleaa  imagining,  and 
left  no  space  without  some  loveliness  of  its  own,  let  him  conceive 
all  tills  great  plain,  with  its  infinite  treasures  of  natural  beauty 
and  happy  human  life,  gathered  up  in  God's  hand  from  one  end 
of  the  horizon  to  the  other,  like  a  woven  garment,  and  shaken 
into  deep  falling  folds,  as  the  robes  droop  from  a  king's  should- 
ers ;  all  ite  bright  rivers  leaping  into  cataracts  along  the  hol- 
lows of  its  fall,  and  all  its  forests  rearing  themselves  aslant 
against  its  slopes,  as  a  rider  rears  himself  back  when  his  horse 
plunges  ;  and  all  its  villages  nestling  themselves  into  the  new 
windings  of  its  glena ;  and  all  its  pastures  thrown  into  steep 
waves  of  greensward,  dashed  with  dew  along  the  edges  of  their 
folds,  and  sweeping  down  into  endless  slopes,  with  a  cloud  here 
and  there  lying  quietly,  half  on  the  grass,  half  in  the  air ;  and 
he  will  have  as  yet,  in  all  this  lifted  world,  only  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  great  Alps. 

They  seem  to  have  been  built  for  the  human  race,  as  at  once 
their  schools  and  cathedrals ;  fuU  of  treasures  of  illuminated 
manuscript  for  the  scholar,  kindly  in  simple  lessons  to  the 
worker,  quiet  in  pale  cloisters  for  the  thinker,  glorious  in  holi- 
ness for  the  worshippers.  And  of  these  great  cathedrals  of  the 
earth,  with  their  gates  of  rock,  pavements  of  cloud,  choirs  of 
stream  and  stone,  altars  of  enow,  and  vaults  of  purple,  traversed 
by  the  continual  stars — of  these,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  written, 
nor  long  ago,  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  poor  human  race  for 
whom  it  was  built,  wondering  in  himself  for  whom  their  Creator 
could  have  made  them,  and  thinking  to  have  entirely  discerned 
the  Divine  intent  in  them — "  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Beasts." 

Mountains  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  what 
violent  muscular  action  is  to  the  body  of  man.  The  muscles 
and  tendons  of  its  anatomy,  are,  in  the  mountains,  brought  out 
with  fierce  and  convulsive  energy,  full  of  expression,  passion, 
and  strength ;  the  plains  and  the  lower  hills  are  the  repose  and 
the  effortless  motion  of  the  frame,  when  its  muscles  lie  donnant 
and  concealed  beneath  the  lines  of  its  beauty,  yet  ruling  those 
lines  in  their  every  undulation.  This,  then,  is  the  first  grand 
principle  of  the  truth  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  the  hills  is 
action  ;  that  of  the  lowlands,  repose ;  and  between  these  there 
is  to  be  found  every  variety  of  motion  and  of  rest ;  from  the  in- 
active plain  sleeping  like  the  firmament,  with  cities  for  stars,  to 
the  fiery  peaks,  which,  with  heaving  bosoms  and  exulting  limbs, 
with  the  clouds  drifting  like  hair  from  their  bright  foreheads, 
lift  up  tlieir  Titan  hands  to  Heaven,  saying,  "  I  live  forever !  " 
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EVILS  OF  MENTAL  PRECOCITT. 

The  premature  development  of  the  mind  and  neglect  of  tte 
body,  have  long  been  prominent  evils  in  our  educational  system. 
It  is  often  very  pleasant  to  fond  parents  to  see  bow  bright, 
intelligent,  and  vfitty  their  children  are ;  and  they  often  find 
great  satisfaction  in  showing  to  others  the  brilliancy  and  men- 
tal sprightliness  of  their  precocious  darlings.  Such  parents 
know  not  what  they  are  doing.  All  the  praise  lavished  by  each 
parental  folly,  and  fond  aunts,  and  doting  grandparents,  and 
injudicious  friends,  tends  to  the  Berious  injury  and  almost  cer- 
tain destruction  of  their  children.  Their  keen  flashes  and 
sparkling  witticisms  are  but  the  indications  of  an  ovev-stretched 
mind  and  a  neglected  body.  Our  many  systems  of  education 
thus  destroy  many  children  evei-y  year.  This  neglect  of  the 
physical,  and  stimulating  the  mental  mau,  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored, from  the  fact  that  this  early  precocity  is  wholly  un- 
necessary, because  many  of  the  best  educated  and  most  useful 
men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  were  very  dull  pupils  in  early 
childhood.  Andrew  Puller,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster, were  very  dull  scholars  when  children ;  and  yet  who  .  has 
ever  done  more  in  theological  discussion  than  the  former  ?  Or 
who,  in  the  whole  world  of  inteliect,  than  the  second  ?  Ov  who 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate  than  the  latter?— Sow  to  Bnjoy 
Life. 


READERS  AND  WRITERS. 

Keading  without  purpose  is  sannteriag,  not  exercise.  More 
Is  got  from  one  book  on  which  the  thought  settles  for  a  definite 
end  in  knowledge,  than  from  libraries  skimmed  over  liy  a 
wandering  eye.  A  cottage  Sower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  butterfly.  Youths  who  are  destined 
for  active  careers,  or  ambitious  of  distinction  in  such  forms  of 
literature  as  require  freshness  of  invention  or  originality  of 
thought,  should  avoid  the  habit,  of  intense  study  for  many  hours 
at  ft  stretch.  There  is  a  point  in  all  tensions  of  the  intellect 
beyond  which  effort  is  only  waste  of  strength.  Fresh  ideas  do 
not  readily  spring  up  within  a  weary  brain ;  and  whatever  ex- 
hausts the  mind,  not  only  enfeebles  its  power,  but  narrows  its 
scope.  We  often  see  men  who  have  over-read  at  college,  enter- 
ing upon  life  aa  languidly  as  if  they  were  about  to  leave  it. 
They  have  not  the  vigor  to  cope  with  their  own  generation ;  for 
their  own  generation  ia  young,  and  they  have  wasted  the 
nervous  energy  which  supplies  tie  sinews  of  war  to  yontli  in 
its  contest  for  fame  or  fortune. 

Study  with  regularity,  at  settled  hours.  Those  in  the  fore- 
noon are  the  boat,  if  they  can  be  secured.     The  man  who  has 
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acquired  the  habit  of  study,  though  for  only  one  hoiir  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  keeps  to  the  one  thing  studied  till  it  is  master- 
ed, will  be  startled  to  see  the  progress  he  has  made  at  the  end 
of  a  tivelvemonth.  He  is  seldom  overworked  who  can  contrive 
to  be  in  advance  of  his  work.  If  yon  have  three  weeks  before 
yOM  to  learn  something  which  a  man  of  average  quickness  could 
learn  in  a  week,  learn  it  the  first  week  and  not  the  third. 
Business  dispatched  is  business  well  done,  but  business  hurried 
is  business  ill  done.  In  learning  what  others  have  thought,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  practice  the  power  to  tbinfc  for  one's  self; 
when  an  author  has  added  to  your  knowledge,  pause  and  con- 
sider if  yon  can  add  nothing  to  his.  Be  not  contented  to  have 
learned  a  problem  by  heart ;  try  and  deduce  from  it  a  corollary 
not  in  the  book.  Spare  no  pains  in  collecting  details  before 
yon  generalize ;  but  it  is  only  when  details  are  generalized  that 
a  truth  is  grasped.  The  tendency  to  generalize  is  tiniversal 
with  all  men  who  achieve  great  success,  whether  in  art,  litera- 
ture, or  action.  The  habit  of  generalizing,  though  at  first 
gained  with  care  and  caution,  secures  by  practice,  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  judgment,  and  a  promptitude  of  decision,  which 
seems  to  the  crowd  like  the  intuitions  of  genius.  And,  indeed, 
nothing  more  distingnishes  the  man  of  genius  from  the  mere 
man  of  talent,  than  the  facility  of  generalizing  the  various  de- 
tails, each  of  which  demands  the  aptitude  of  a  special  talent; 
but  all  of  which  can  be  only  gathered  into  a  single  whole  by  the 
grasp  of  a  mind  which  may  have  no  special  aptitude  for  any. — 
Bulvier. 


THE  AGONY  OP  DOUBT. 
Thbeb  is  an  infidelity  with  which  no  good  man  should  have 
any  sympathy.  There  are  infidels  who  arc  such,  knowing  what 
they  oppose.  There  are  men  who,  in  no  mistake,  know  the 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  and  distinctly  knowing  it, 
choose  the  evil  and  reject  the  good,  Eat  there  is  a  state  called 
infidelity,  which  deserves  compassion  rather  than  indignation — 
the  dreadful  state  of  one  who  craves  light  and  cannot  find  it.  I 
do  think  the  way  we  treat  that  state,  is  most  unpardonably 
cruel.  It  is  an  awful  moment  when  the  soul  begins  to  find  that 
the  props  on  which  it  has  blindly  rested  so  long,  are,  many  of 
them,  rotten,  and  begin  to  suspect  them  all;  when  it  begins  to 
feel  the  nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary  opinions  which 
have  been  received  with  implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horrible 
insecurity  begins  also  to  doubt  whether  there  be  anything  to 
believe  at  all.  It  is  an  awful  hour — let  him  who  has  passed 
through  it  say  how  awful — when  this  life  has  lost  its  meaning, 
and  seems  shiivelled  into  s,  span ;  when  the  grave  appears  to  be 
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the  end  of  all,  human  goodness  nothing  but  a  name,  and  the  sky 
above  this  universe  a  dead  expanse,  biack  with  the  void  from 
which  God  himself  has  disappeared.  In  that  fearful  loneliness 
of  spirit,  when  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends  and 
counsellors  only  frown  upon  his  misgivings,  and  profanely  bid 
him  stifle  doubts,  which  for  aught  he  knows  may  arise  from  the 
fountain  of  truth  itself;  to  extinguish,  as  a  glare  from  hell,  that 
which  for  aught  he  knows  may  be  light  from  Heaven,  and  every- 
thing seems  wrapped  in  hideous  uncertainty,  I  know  but  one 
way  in  which  a  man  may  come  forth  from  his  agony  scatliless  ; 
it  is  by  holding  fast  to  those  things  which  are  certain  still-^the 
gi-and,  simple  landmarks  of  morality.  In  the  darkest  hour 
through  which  a  human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubt- 
ftil,  this  at  least  is  certain.  If  there  he  no  God  and  no  future 
state,  yet,  even  then,  it  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish, 
better  to  be  chaste  than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false, 
better  to  be  brave  than  to  be  a  coward.  Blessed  beyond  all 
earthly  blessedness  in  the  man  who,  in  the  tempestuous  dark- 
ness of  the  soul,  has  dared  to  hold  fast  to  these  venerable  land- 
marks. Thrice  blessed  is  he,  who,  when  all  is  drear  and  cheer- 
less within  and  without,  when  his  teachers  terrify  him,  and 
his  friends  shrink  from  him,  has  obstinately  clung  to  moral 
good.  Thrice  blessed,  because  his  night  shall  pass  into  clear, 
bright  day. 

I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man  who  has  passed 
through  that  hour  of  agony,  and  stood  upon  the  rock  at  last, 
the  surges  stilled  below  him,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted  from  the 
sky  above,  with  a  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust,  no  longer  tradi- 
tional, but  of  his  own,  a  trust  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall 
shake  thenceforth  forever.  But  it  is  not  in  this  way  generally 
that  men  act  who  are  tempted  by  doubt.  Generally,  the  step 
from  dorrbt  is  a  reckless  plunge  into  sensuality.  Then  comes 
the  darkening  of  the  moral  being  ;  and  then  from  uncei-tainty 
and  skepticism  it  may  be  that  the  path  lies  unobslructed,  sheer 
down  into  Atheism.  But  if  there  be  one  on  earth  who  deserves 
compassion,  it  is  the  sincere,  earnest,  and — may  I  say  it  with- 
out risk  of  being  misunderstood  f — honest  doubter.  Let  who 
will  denounce  him,  I  will  not.  I  would  stand  by  his  side,  and 
say,  Courage,  my  brother  !  Tou  ai'e  darkening  your  own  soul ; 
yoc  are  contradicting  the  meaning  of  your  own  existence.  But 
God  is  your  !Pather,  and  an  Infinite  Spirit  seeks  to  mingle  itself 
with  yours. — Bev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  A.M. 


SOWING  WILD  OATS, 

This  is  very  bad  farming.     We  appeal  to  the  most  inveterate 

protectionist,  the  most  distressed  farmer  that  ever  lived,  the 
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sturdiest  stickler  for  ploughing  as  our  fathers  ploiiglicd,  and 
sowing  as  OTir  fathers  sowed,  whether  it  would  not  be  the  very 
worst  possible  stjde  of  farming  for  a  young  farmer  to  sow  wild 
oats  alt  over  his  estate — to  plant  weeds  and  thistles  in  every 
field.  Would  it  not  he  found  that  the  wild  oats  wonld  destroy 
the  crops  of  grain ;  that  the  weeds  and  thistles  would  overpower 
tlie  grass,  until  the  whole  presented  a  wide  and  melancholy 
ruin,  which  long  years  and  large  capital  could  scarcely  bring 
again  into  a  profitable  state  ?  As  in  the  physical,  so  in  the 
moral  world  ;  the  seeds  of  vice  once  sown  are  difficult  to  eradi- 
cate, and  the  wilful  cultivation  of  these  iu  the  human  heart  will 
prodoce  a  stil!  wider  ruin  than  the  worst  weeds  which  ever 
mocked  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman. 

An  old  French  writer  has  said,  that  "  Disgust  stands  al  the 
door  of  all  bad  places."  It  may  he  so,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  we  too  often  put  her  behind  the  door  aa  we  enter;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  could  come  ont  that  we  meet  her  face  to  face. 
We  cover  up  her  form  with  all  kinds  of  disguises ;  we  endeavor 
to  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  disgust  is  not  her  real 
name,  and  that  it  is  not  the  door  of  vice  at  which  she  stands 
sentinel ;  and  aa  we  pass  her  by,  and  enter,  we  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  only  having  a  bit  of  a  spree! 
that  we  are  jn  for  a  larlf  I  or  at  any  rate,  that  we  "must  sow 
some  of  our  wild  oats."  We  are  confident  in  ourselves,  have 
great  reliance  on  our  own  correct  principles  and  right  inten- 
tions, and  delude  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  are  only 
gaining  a  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  showing  ourselves 
to  be  youths  of  spirit.  And  a  most  miserable  delusion  this  is — 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  wretched  fallacy  we  are  illus- 
trating ;  and  by  the  pernicious  habit  of  glossing  over  vile  things 
with  eulogistic  names.  We  begin,  perhaps,  by  sowing  our  seeds 
with  a  careful  hand,  scattering  a  few  here  and  a  few  there,  with 
long  intervals  between  them ;  we  are  not  alarmed  by  any  very 
great  expenditure  of  seed ;  we  hardly  fancy  that  the  correct 
principles  on  which  we  rely  are  disturbed  or  shocked  by  these 
slight  deviations  from  the  strict  rule  of  right ;  we  still  keep  in 
the  common  routine  of  our  duties,  while  we  are  imperceptibly 
being  led  into  temptations  that,  by  degrees,  cause  us  to  scatter 
the  seeds  more  thickly,  and  with  fewer  intervals  between  them,. 
And  we  go  on  "  sowing  the  wild  oats"  until  the  days  of  our 
youth  are  passed,  and  when  a  miserable  and  premature  old  age 
draws  on,  we  find  that  the  tillage  is  not  yet  complete ;  it  is  only 
when  infirmities  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  our 
former  course,  that  the  seed-time  is  over ;  and  the  harvest  comes 
upon  us  at  once  in  the  shape  of  pains  and  penalties  grievous  to 
bear.  We  forsake  not  the  sowing  until  the  power  to  sow  is  de- 
parted. We  forsake  not  the  sin  imtil  the  sin  forsakes  us. 
IT 
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CULTIVATE  GOOD  MAKNerS. 

Deem  ifc  not  'below  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  that  I  urge 
upon  you  the  duty  of  cultivating  good  manners.  Young  men 
often  make  a  serious  mistake  on  this  point.  They  think,  if  they 
only  have  the  substance,  the  form  is  of  little  moment.  If  they 
acquire  learning  and  professional  skill,  that  is  all  they  need. 
They  can  work  their  way  through  by  main  force.  It  is  a  mis- 
take. A  man  may  have  such  extraordinary  force  of  character 
and  talents  as  to  compel  the  path  of  promotion  to  open  before 
him.  But  promotion  so  gained,  is  gained  at  entirely  too  great 
a  sacrifice.  It  is  gained  in  spite  of  a  very  heavy  drawback. 
The  same  amount  of  intellectual  force,  combined  with  suitable 
manners  and  address,  would  have  accomplished  three  times  the 
result.  A  surgeon  may  remove  a  limb  with  the  dull  heavy 
cleaver  of  the  butcher.  But  he  would  hardly  be  thought  to  be 
wise  in  preferring  such  an  instrument  to  the  keen,  well-tempered 
blade  suited  to  his  profession.  By  the  use  of  a  sort  of  brute 
force,  you  may  undoubtedly  make  a  certain  amount  of  impres- 
sion. But  if  yon  would  cat  deeplj',  or  use  your  force  wisely, 
look  well  to  your  manner.  Its  power  in  human  affairs  is  almost 
anbounded.  Who  that  has  ever  been  bjought  into  contact  with 
a  highly  educated  Quaker,  such  for  instance  as  the  late  Joseph 
John  Gurnej,  but  has  felt  the  controlling  sway  of  beautiful 
manners  ?  It  was  difflcult  in  the  presence  of  that  man  to  say 
what  it  was  that  affected  you  so  poweifuUy.  Other  men  have 
bad  a  smile  equally  benignant,  a  voice  equally  melodious,  a  gait 
and  motion  equally  gi-aceful,  a  goodness  of  heart,  a  sweetness 
of  disposition,  a  gentleness  and  openness  of  speech  equally  in- 
spiring confidence.  It  was  somehow  the  infinite  delicacy  with 
which,  whatever  there  is  to  charm  in  voice  or  word  or  look  or 
gesture,  was  in  him  so  finely  tempered  together  that  you  felt  as 
if  mingling  with  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  and  yet  felt  quite 
as  much  at  your  ease  as  if  talking  with  those  of  common  clay. 
It  was  real  Christian  goodness  of  heart  speaking  out  thi-ough 
the  whole  man.  The  very  hem  of  his  garment  seemed  to  speak. 
To  analyze  the  manner  of  such  a  man  and  detect  its  hidden 
mystery,  is  like  attempting  to  analyze  a  delioate  perfume.  The 
most  etherial  of  its  occult  essences  are  sure  to  escape  you.  Tou 
only  know  in  such  a  case  that  there  is  true  Christian  charity  at 
the  bottom,  that  there  is  varied  knowledge  and  intellectual 
power,  and  that  every  adventitious  advantage  of  person  and  dress 
is  used  to  give  whatever  is  said  or  done  its  very  highest  and 
happiest  effect.  Such  a  manner  is  the  fmit  of  long-continued 
and  most  assiduous  cultivation.  It  is  indeed  to  some  extent  a 
gift  of  nature.  But  it  depends  still  more  upon  culture  and  art. 
It  does  not  lose  its  power  with  the  loss  of  youth;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  often  increases  with  years.    Men  and  women  in  extreme 
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old  age  liave  been  known  to  possess  a  sweet  attractive  grace, 
an  actual  power  of  fascination,  wliich  the  young  couid  hy  no 
laeaus  equal 

That  which  I  lecommend  to  you,  is  not  to  be  won  from  the 
dancing  niastei  oi  the  tailor  No  one  can  tie  insensible  to  th« 
claims  of  graceful  postuie,  movement,  and  costume.  Bat  the 
chiim  of  mannet  ot  which  I  have  been  speaking,  lies  deeper 
tiian  these  It  is  no  outside  varnish.'  It  springs  from  real 
goodness  of  heart,  fiom  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It  is 
Christian  charity  clothing  itself  spontaneously  in  flitting  external 
expression.  It  gives  beauty  to  the  plainest  face,  it  teaches 
winning  words  and  ways  to  the  most  ignorant. — John  S.  Mart, 
LL.D. 


POVEKTy  OP  THE  LEARNED. 

Op  the  heroes  of  modern  literature  the  accounts  are  as  co- 
pious as  they  are  sorrowful. 

Xylander  sold  his  notes  on  Dion  Cassius  for  a  dinner.  He 
telis  us  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  studied  to  acquire  glory, 
but  at  twenty-iSve  he  studied  to  get  bread. 

Cervantes,  the  immortai  genius  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have 
wanted  food.  Camoens,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portugal,  deprived 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  perished  in  a  hospital  at  Lisbon,  after 
having  triumphed  in  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed  five  thousand 
five  hundred  leagues.  The  Portuguese  after  his  death  bestowed 
on  the  man  of  genius  they  bad  staiTod  the  appellation  of  "  great." 

Vondel,  the  Dutch  Shakspeare,  after  composing  a  number  of 
popular  tragedies,  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  died  at  ninety, 
years  of  age ;  then  he  bad  his  cofBn  caiTied  by  foui-teen  poets, 
who  without  his  genius  probably  partook  of  his  wretchedness. 

The  great  Te«so  was  reduced  to  such  a  dilemma  that  lie  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  crown  for  a  week's  subsistence.  He  alludes 
to  his  distress,  when  entreating  bis  cat  to  assist  him  during  the. 
night  with  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  having  no  candle  to  see  to 
write  his  verses. 

Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the  ornament  of  Italy  and  of  literature, 
Iangui#ied  in  his  old  age  in  tlie  most  distressful  poverty ;  and 
having  sold  his  palace  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  left  nothing  be- 
hind jiim  but  his  reputation. 

Vugelas,  the  most  polished  writer  of  the  French  language, 
who  devoted  .tliirty  years  to  his  translation  of  Quintus  Ourfcios, 
(a  circumstance  which  modern  translators  can  have  no  concep- 
tion of,)  died  possessed  of  nothing  valuable  but  his  precious 
manuscripts.  This  ingenious  scholar  left  his  corpse  to  the 
Burgeons  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Drydeu,  for  loss  than  three  hundred  pounds,  sohS  Tonsou  ten 
thousand  verses,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  agreement. 
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Purchas,  who  in  the  reign  of  tlie  first  James  of  England  spent 
his  time  in  compiling  his  "  Relation  of  the  World,"  when  he 
gave  it  to  the  public,  for  the  reward  of  his  labors  was  thi-own 
into  pnson  at  the  suit  of  his  printer. 

Lonis  the  Fourteenth  honored  Bacine  and  Boileaii  with  a 
private  monthly  audience.  One  day  the  king  asked  what  there 
was  new  in  the  literary  world.  Baciae  answered  that  he  had 
seen  a  melancholy  spectacle  in  the  house  of  Coroeille,  whom  lie 
found  dying,  deprived  even  of  a  little  brotb.  The  king  pre- 
sented a  profound  silence,  and  sent  the  dj'ing  poet  a  sum  of 
money. 

Spenser,  the  child  of  Fancy,  languished  out  his  life  in  misery. 
"  Lord  Burleigh,"  says  Granger,  who  it  is  said  prevented  the 
queen  giving  him  a  hundred  pounds,  seems  to  have  thought  the 
lowest  clerk  in  his  oflSce  a  more  deserving  person. 

Le  Sage  resided  in  a  little  cottage  while  he  supplied  the  world 
with  their  most  agreeable  novels,  and  appears  to  have  derived 
the  sources  of  his  existence  in  his  old  age  from  the  filial  exer- 
tions of  an  excellent  son,  who  was  an  actor  of  some  genius.— 
Ourioxities  of  Literature. 


GO  OS,  SIU,  GO  0:^1 
Aeago  says  in  his  autobiography,  that  his  master  in  matiic- 
matics  wrote  a  word  or  two  of  advice,  which  he  fomid  in  the 
binding  of  one  of  his  text-books.  Puzzled  and  diseoura^d  by 
the  difficulties  which  he  met  with  in  his  earJy  studies,  he  was 
almost  ready  to  give  over  the  pursuit.  Some  words  which  he 
found  on  the  waste  leaf  used  to  stiffen  the  cover  of  his  paper 
bound  text-book,  caught  his  eye  and  interested  him,  "  Im- 
pelled," he  says,  "by  an  indefinable  curiosity,  I  dampened  the 
cover  of  the  book,  and  carefully  unrolled  the  leaf  to  see  what 
was  on  the  other  side.  It  proved  to  be  a  short  letter  from  D' 
Alembert  to  a  young  person  disheartened,  like  himself,  by  the 
difficulties  of  mathematical  study,  who  had  written  to  him  for 
counsel.  '  Go  on,  sir,  go  on,'  was  the  counsel  which  D'Alembert 
gave  him.  "  The  difficulties  yon  meet  with  resolve  as  you  ad- 
vance. Proceed,  and  light  will  dawn  and  shine  with  infreased 
clearness  on  your  path.'  That  maxim,"  says  Arago,  "was  my 
greatest  master  in  mathematics."  Following  out  these  simple 
words,  "  Go  on  sir,  go  on,"  made  him  the  first  astronomical 
mathematician  of  his  age.  What  Christians  it  would  make  of 
us !  What  heroes  of  faith,  what  sages  of  holy  wisdom,  would 
we  become  just  by  acting  ovit  that  maxim,  "  Go  on,  sir,  go  on  !" 
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ABOUT  SANTO  GLAUS. 

Br   MRS.  L.  M.  OHTLD. 


Santo  Olaus  lias  an  origin  much  less  ancient  than  the  fi 
■wtich  keeps  him  so  busily  employed  j  but  his  history  goes  far 
Tjaok  into  the  ancient  time,  and  is,  like  many  others,  a  singular 
mixture  of  truth  and  fable.  A  child  naraef'  Nicholas  was  born 
at  Panthera,  in  Asia  Minor,  some  four  or  live  hundred  years 
after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  His  parents,  who  were  rich  and  of 
higli  rank,  were  converts  to  Christianity.  This  son  was  born 
to  them  many  years  after  their  marriage,  and  they  received  him 
as  an  answer  to  their  many  prayers.  They  wished  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  God  by  educating  him  for  the  Christian 
priesthood,  and  the  unusual  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness  of 
his  boyhood  confirmed  them  in  that  purpose.  "While  he  was  yet 
a  lad,  both  of  hie  pareuts  died  of  the  plague,  and  he  inherited 
their  great  wealth.  But,  partly  from  natural  tenderness  of 
heart  and  conscience  and  partly  from  the  pious  training  he  had 
received,  he  did  not  consider  the  riches  as  his  own,  but  as  a 
sacred  trust  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Heavenly  Father.  He 
fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  redeemed  slaves,  endowed 
poor  maidens  with  marriage-portions,  supported  and  educated 
destitute  orphans,  and  performed  all  manner  of  charitable 
works,  as  secretly  as  possible.  As  a  priest,  he  was  greatiy 
loved  and  reverenced  by  the  poor ;  and  when  he  became  a  bishop 
he  continued  to  be  as  humble,  self-denying,  aad  benevolent,  as 
ever.  After  his  death  the  church  canonized  him  ;  his  fame  ex- 
tended fer  and  wide,  and  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  patron 
saints  in  Italy  and  in  various  Northern  nations.  He  was  every- 
where reverenced  as  the  helper  of  the  poor  and  the  protector 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  and  he  is  so  represented  in  a 
great  variety  of  pictures  in  Catholic  countries.  St.  George  was 
a  patron  saint  of  tnights  and  gentlemen ;  fei\t  St.  Nicholas  was 
the  patron  saint  of  the  poor  and  weak,  of  serfs  and  prisoners, 
and  especially  of  little  children,  who  were  always  taught  to  be* 
lieve  that  all  their  good  gifts  came  from  him.  The  story  of  his 
benevolent  life  received  the  addition  of  many  miraculous  inci- 
dents, whicli  the  untutored  populace  delighted  to  believe,  and 
which  artists  loved  to  commemorate  iji  pictures.  It  was  said 
that  on  the  first  day  of  Jiis  life  he  stood  up  straight  in  the  bath, 
folded  his  little  hands,  and  audibly  thanlved  God  that  he  was 
bom  into  the  world.  It  was  then  the  custom  for  members  of 
the  church  to  fast  on-  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  and,  so  scrupu- 
lous was  this  baby  saint,  that  he  always  refused  to  take  his 
mother's  milk  more  than  once  on  those  days.  It  is  recorded 
that  a  word  from  Ms  mouth  stilled  a  raging  tempest  at  sea  and 
saved  the  lives  of  many  sailors ;  that  his  prayers  cured  the  sick, 
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and  restored  three  murdered  boys  to  life.  No  saint  had  a  more 
extensive  popularity.  The  moaka  called  him  Santo  Nicolaas. 
The  natural  tendency  to  clip  faniiliar  words  changed  this  to 
Santo  Kic'iaus,  and  finally  to  Santo  'Glaus.  Under  this  latter 
name  the  good  old  bishop  is  still  represented  as  coming  down 
our  chimneys  in  the  night,  with  his  arms  full  of  Christmas 
presents  for  children.  This  is  very  kind  of  him  considering  that 
we  are  Protestants,  and  never  dreamed  of  doing  him  reverence 
as  a  saint.  But  it  seems  he  keeps  on  in  his  old  habits  of  secret 
benevolence;  and  never  had  he  such  a  chai-ming  variety  of 
tbings  wherewith  to  fill  the  mysterious  stockings  as  he  has  this 
year.  If  you  were  to  go  into  some  of  our  boob  stores,  you 
would  aay  that  they  alone  might  furnish  Iiim  with  gifts  enough 
for  all  the  children  in  the  country;  they  have  such  a  variety 
of  handsome  juvenile  books,  by  the  best  writers  of  England  and 
America,  abounding  with  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  things  on  earth 
and  sea  and  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that  the  meal  with  which  St. 
Nicholas  .fed  the  poor  was  miraculously  renewed  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  so  with  the  Christmas  gifts  he  brings  to  us. 


A  SCOE.E  or  IMPOLITE  THINdS, 


:n  which  youns  persons  kender  ti-iemselv: 

1.  Loud  and  boisterous  laughter. 

2.  Reading  when  others  are  talking. 

3.  Beading  aloud  in  company  without  being  asked. 

4.  Talking  when  others  are  reading. 

5.  Spitting  about  the  house,  smoking  or  chewing. 

6.  Cutting  finger  nails  in  company. 

7.  Leaving  a  church  before  public  worship  is  closed. 

8.  Whispering  or  laughing  in  the  house  of  God. 

9.  Gazing  rudely  at  strangers. 

10.  Leaving  a  stranger  without  a  seat. 

11.  A  want  of  respect  and  reverence  for  seniors. 

12.  Correcting  older  persons  than  yourself,  especially  parents. 

13.  Receiving  a  present  without  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

14.  Making  yourself  the  hero  of  your  own  story. 

15.  Laughing  at  the  mistakes  of  others. 

16.  Joking  of  others  in  company. 

11.  Commencing  talliing  before  others  have  finished  speaking. 

18.  Answering  questions  that  have  been  pat  to  others. 

19.  Commencing  to  eat  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  table,  and, 

20.  In  not  listening  to  what  one  is  saying  in  company — un- 
less you  desire  to  show  open  contempt  for  the  speaker.  A  well- 
bred  person  will  not  make  an  observation  whilst  auothec  of  the 
company  is  addressing  himself  to  it. — Educational  Bepository. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  BALANOE-SHBET. 
"  Fob  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  lie  compared  witli  the  gloiy  which  sliall  be  revealed 
in  us." — Rom.  viii.  18. 


"THE    SUi'FERINSa   01'   THE   rKESKHI   TIME" 

In  labors  more  abundant. 
In  stripes  above  measure. 
In  prisons  more  frequent. 
In  deaths  oft. 

Five  times  received  forty  stripes,  save  one. 
Thriee  was  1  beaten  with  rods. 
Once  I  was  atoned. 
Thrice  I  saffered  shipwreck. 
A  night  and  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep. 
In  journeys  often. 
In  perils  of  robbers. 
In  perils  by  my  own  countrymen. 
In  perils  by  the  heathea. 
In  perils  in  the  city. 
In  perils  in  the  wilderness. 
In  perils  in  the  sea. 
In  perils  among  false  brethren. 
In  weariness  and  painfubiess. 
In  watching  often. 
In  hunger  and  thirst. 
In  fastings  often. 
In  cold  and  nakedness. 

Besides  those  things  which  ave  witliout,  that  which  cometli 
upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

Total,      .      .       "  Light  afflictions,  but  for  a  moment." 

Cr. 

"the   aLOttY  TO   BE   REVEAEEn   IS   US." 

For  we  know  that  if  ouv  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 

dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 

hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
Bye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 

the  heart  of  man,  the  things  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them 

that  love  him. 
That  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  vessels 

of  mercy  which  he  hath  before  prepared  unto  glory. 
Henceforth,  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness, 

which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that 

day ;  and  not  to  mc  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  loie 

his  appearing. 
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When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  ap- 
pear with  him  in  glorj'. 
And  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord. 

Total,  .  .  .  .  "  An  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
The  Apostle  Paul  having  carefully  examined  the  foregoing 
account,  deliberately  makes  the  following  declaration :  "  I  am 
persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  ahle  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Clirist  Jesus  our 
Lord." 


THE  VOYAaB  DOWN  THE  DARK  RIVER. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  Heavenly  state.  Everything  must 
be  different  from  what  we  see  here.  All  the  onfcward  means  by 
which  we  are  sustained  even  in  doing  our  duty  here,  will  be 
altered  or  gone.  "  Tongues,  knowledge,  prophecy,"  shall  have 
"  vanished  away."  There  is  no  temple  in  that  city ;  no  church, 
no  congregation,  no  liturgy,  no  directory,  no  priests,  no  elders, 
no  ministers.  "  And  that  city  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither 
of  the  moon  to  ehuie  in  it."  Even  all  those  lesser  iights  which 
are  so  cheering  on  earth ;  and  eveu  ail  good  men,  and  all  those 
dear  familiar  faces  which  had  been  our  joy  and  stay  on  eai'th, 
will  not  be  needed  there.  "  They  which  are  counted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ; 
neither  can  they  die  any  more :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the 
angels," 

But  is  there  then  no  certainty,  no  support,  no  light,  in  the 
great  void  of  the  other  world  ?  Not  so.  There  are  two  Ob- 
jects in  that  world,  which  include  all  others,  and  which  make 
the  darkness  light,  and  fill  the  formless  void.  "  The  Lord  God 
Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it.  The  glory  of 
God  lightens  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof."  God  and 
Christ.  These  are  the  two  Ideas,  these  are  the  two  Persons, 
rather  this  is  the  one  Idea,  this  is  the  one  Person,  to  see  whom, 
to  be  with  whom,  is  to  the  true  believer  the  sufficient  account 
of  his  hope  in  heaven.  "  In  Tiiy  light  shall  we  see  light,"  was 
the  trust  of  the  Psalmist.  In  the  presence  of  God,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  world  will  be  at  last  made  clear.  In  the  presence 
of  God,  all  the  goodness  and  justice  and  wisdom  of  this  world 
will  be  at  last  made  perfect.  "  To  be  with  Christ."  This  was 
the  one  prayer  of  the  apostle.  If  the  world  beyond  the  gi'ave 
is  dark,  if  the  thought  of  God  is  too  vast  or  wide  for  ns  to  grasp, 
yet  the  promise  of  being  with  Christ  "is  clear  and  definite  to  the 
humblest  as  well  as  to  the  wisest.  We  know  what  He  was ;  we 
can  figure  to  ourselves  from  the  Gospels  His  truth.  His  love, 
His  searching  knowledge  of  every  soul  and  character  amongst 
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nti.  WliatHewasHcisstm.  WliatHeis,Godis.  What  support 
■we  should  liave  had  from  Him,  had  we  known  him  on  earth,  we 
shall  receive  tenfold,  without  let  or  hindrance,  from  Hia  ever- 
lasting arms,  in  that  world  of  which  He  is  at  once  the  Temple 
and  the  Light,  He  is  the  Temple  of  heaven,  for  He  is  the  end 
to  which  all  earthly  worship  tends.  Every  ordinance,  every 
prayer,  every  hymn,  every  psalm,  every  sacred  day,  every 
sacred  memory,  has  or  ought  to  have  bwt  one  object — to  bring 
us  nearer  to  God  by  making  us  more  like  to  Christ,  When  we 
bave  at  last  come  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  then  the  means 
will  cease,  for  the  end  will  be  gained.  "  We  shall  be  like  hiro, 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  He  is  the  Light  of  heaven,  for 
in  Him  are  combined  all  the  perfections  which  we  see  scattered 
amongst  His  faithful  servants  ;  all  the  beauty  and  glory  which 
we  see  divided  in  the  works  of  creation. 

This  last  and  best  glimpse  into  the  other  world  shall  be  ex- 
plained by  a  tale,  taken,  from  the  dark  hours  of  this  world. 

An  old  I^ew  Zealand  chief,  who,  like  King  Edwin  of  Northura- 
bria,  had  been  converted  in  middle  life  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  had  lived  a  life  of  consistent  Christian  goodness,  was  at  last 
brought  to  his  deathbed.  He  gathered  his  friends  and  family 
round  him— -some  pagans  still,  some  Christians — and  then  he 
raised  himself  up  and  began  to  sing  one  of  the  ancient  songs 
of  bis  country,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  before  his 
conversion.  It  told  of  a  maiden  who  had  a  lover,  a  faithful 
lover ;  she  had  not  seen  him  for  years ;  he  had  gone  oif  into  the 
distant  seas ;  and  now  she  was  determined  to  seek  and  to  join 
him-  And  so  the  Wew  Zealand  chief  sang  of  her  voyage,  in 
words  well-known  to  those  who  stood  aronnd  him,  but  with  a 
meaning  far  deeper  than  they  had  ever  before  put  on  the  words  ; 
for  they  saw  that  under  the  figure  of  the  forlorn  maiden  he 
meant  his  own  soul  going  forth  on  its  last  long  voyage ;  and 
under  the  figure  of  the  lover  he  meant  that  blessed  Saviour 
whom  he  hoped  now  to  join  in  that  unknown  sea.  He  sang 
how  tiie  maiden,  in  Jier  frail  canoe,  went  down  the  dark  river ; 
how  she  dashed  down  the  foaming  rapids  ;  how  the  steep  rocks 
closed  in  on  either  side  ;  how  through  the  Mack  pass  the  river 
opened  into  the  wide  sea :  how,  in  the  wide  sea,  she  still  was  not 
afraid,  for  she  looked  forward  all  the  more  to  being  with  him 
whom  she  loved,  forever. 

So  singing,  and  so  transfiguring  the  old  pagan  song  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  the  Christian  chieftain  passed  away.  It  ia 
to  that  outer  darkness,  of  which  the  Saxon  chief  spoke  to  the 
first  missionary  of  our  forefathers,  through  that  dark  river,  and 
into  that  unknown  sea — of  which  the  New  Zealand  chief  spoke 
to  his  newly-converted  friends, — we  most  also  go.  Education, 
business,  worship,  life  itself,  will  all  take  their  proper  color,  and 
their  proper  proportions,  then,  and  then  only,  when  we  re- 
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member  that  they  are  all  means  to  one  end,  namely,  to  be  like 
Christ  and  to  be  with  Christ.— ZJe an  Stanley. 


KEEPING  A  DIARY. 

If  a  man  keeps  no  diuiy,  the  path  crumbles  away  behind  him 
as  his  feet  leave  it ;  and  days  gone  by  are  hut  little  more  thau 
a  blank,  broken  by  a  few  distorted  shadows.  His  life  is  all 
conflned  within  the  limits  of  to-day.  Who  does  not  know  hotv 
imperfect  a  thiug  memory  is  ?  It  not  merely  forgets ;  it  mis- 
leads. Things  in  memory  do  not  merely  fade  away,  preserving 
as  they  fade  their  own  lineaments  ao  long  as  they  can  be  seen : 
they  change  their  aspect,  they  change  their  place,  they  turn  to 
something  qnite  different  from  the  fact.  In  the  picture  of  tlie 
past,  which  memiory  unaided  by  any  written  record  sets  before 
ns,  the  perspective  is  entirely  wrong.  How  capriciously  some 
events  seem  qnite  recent,  which  the  diary  shows  are  really  far 
away ;  and  how  unaccountably  many  things  look  far  away, 
which  in  truth,  are  not  left  many  weeks  behind  us !  A  man 
might  almost  as  well  not  have  lived  at  all  as  entii-ely  forget 
that  he  has  lived,  and  entirely  forget  what  he  did  on  those  de- 
parted days.  But  I  think  that  almost  every  person  would  feel 
a  great  interest  in  looking  back,  day  by  day,  upon  what  he  did 
and  thought  upon  that  day  twelve-months,  that  day  three  or. 
five  years.  The  trouble  of  writing  the  diary  is  very  small.  A 
few  liues,  a  few  words,  written  at  the  time,  suiKce,  when  you 
look  at  them,  to  bring  all  (what  the  Yankees  call)  the  sun-ound- 
ings  of  that  season  before  you.  Many  little  things  come  up 
again,  which  yon  know  quite  well  you  never  would  have 
thought  of  again,  but  for  your  glance  at  those  words,  and  still 
which  you  feel  you  would  be  sorry  to  have  forgotten.  There 
must  be  a  richness  about  the  life  of  a  person  who  keeps  a  diary, 
unknown  to  other  men.  And  a  million  more  little  links  and 
ties  must  bind  him  to  the  members  of  his  family  circle,  and  to 
all  among  whom  he  lives.  Life,  to  him  looking  back,  is  not  a 
bare  line,  stringing  together  his  personal  identity ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded, intertwined,  entangled  with  thousands  and  thousands 
of  slight  incidents,  which  give  it  beauty,  kindliness,  reality. 
Some  folks'  life  is  like  an  oak  walking-stick,  straight  and  var- 
nished ;  useful,  but  hard  and  bare.  Other  men's  lives  (and  such 
may  yours  and  mine,  kindly  reader,  ever  be)  are  like  that  oak 
when  it  was  not  a  stick,  but  a  branch,  and  waved,  leaf-en- 
veloped, and  with  lots  of  little  twigs  growing  out  of  it,  upon 
the  summer  tree.  And  yet  more  precious  than  the  power  of 
the  diary  to  call  up  again  a  host  of  little  circumstances  and 
facts,  is  its  power  to  bring  back  the  indescribable  but  keenly- 
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felt  atmosphere  of  those  departed  days.  The  old  time  comes 
over  yon.  It  is  not  merely  a  collectiou,  aa  aggregate  of  facta, 
that  comes  back ;  it  is  something  far  more  excellent  than  that — 
it  is  the  sonl  of  days  long  ago  ;  it  is  the  dear  Auld  lang  syne 
itself  1  The, perfume  of  hawthorn  hedges  is  there ;  the  breath 
of  breezes  that  fanned  onr  gray  hair  when  it  made  sunny  carls, 
often  smoothed  down  by  hands  tbat  are  gone ;  the  sunshine  on 
the  grass  where  these  old  fingers  made  daisy-chains;  and 
snatches  of  music,  compared,  witlt  which  anything  you  heav  at 
the  opera  is  extremely  poor.  Therefore  keep  you  a  diary,  my 
friend. 


SCHOOL-C  III  INDUES. 

This  beautifnlly  bright  morning  of  Maroh  the  5th,  the  ther- 
mometer being  near  twelve  of  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  at  eight 
o'clock,  found  us  taldng  the  usual  walk  of  a.  mile  and  a  half 
along  Fifth  avenue,  from  dwelling  to  office,  with  onr  four  re 
sponsibilities,  who  go  to  school  near  by.  Alice,  our  eight  year 
old,  who  was  fuli  of  talk,  said :  "  Father,  I  wish  I  was  my 
teacher's  pet,  but  X  am  not ;  her  pets  can  do  as  they  please,  but 
she  is  so  strict  with  the  rest  of  us."  "Who  are  her  pets,  my 
daughter  7"  "  The  ones  that  know  their  lessons  best."  "  Are 
they  larger  or  smaller  than  you  ?"  "  Oh ;  they  ai-e  the  tiniest 
girls  in  the  school.  My  teacher  says  the  smallest  girls  in  the 
school  are  the  smartest." 

Oil  another  occasion,  when  told  of  a  girl  who  was  never  ab- 
sent, never  missed  a  word  in  any  of  her  lessons,  I  inquired  if 
she  was  good-looking.  The  reply  was :  "  She  is  so  pale  and 
thin;  and  there  are  sores  on  her  hands  and  face." 

Similar  answers  have  been  made  in  various  other  cases. 
The  actual  fact  is  that  the  good  scholars  study  themselves  to 
death,  and  are  petted  and  favored  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ; 
while  those  of  less  mental  capacity  are  treated  with  an  impa- 
tience and  a  sternness  which  soon  gives  them  a  dislike  for 
school,  for  their  teachers,  and  for  learning  in  general,  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  the  only  sunshiny  days  of  the 
week  to  them.  I  frequently  say  to  my  chddreii :  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  strive  for  'head.'  I  don't  want  you  to  be  pro- 
moted, for  the  oftener  you  are,  the  haivSer  you  will  have  to 
study.  You  have  plenty  of  time,  and  I  would  rather  see  you 
eat  heartily,  and  sleep  soundly,  and  know  but  little,  than  that 
.  yon  should  know  a  great  deal,  and  grow  pale,  and  thin,  and 
weakly,  and  die  before  you  are  grown  up," 

Among  the  most  important  observances  for  school -children, 
and  which  every  wise  and  affectionate  parent  will  never  lose 
sight  of,  are — 

1.  See  that  they  have  all  the  sleep  they  can  take.     Every 
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child  Tinder  ten  should  be  in  bed  by  eight  o'clock,  summer  and 
winter,  so  that  they  may  have  nearly  eleven  honrs'  sleep. 
Those  older,  should  be  in  bed  at  nine,  and  be  required  to  rise 
at  six ;  thus  they  will  have  more  time  for  study  in  the  morning, 
when  the  brain  is  rested  and  acts  sufficiently,  and. will  also  bo 
prevented  from  injuring  their  eyes,  as  very  many  school-chil- 
dren do,  by  using  artificial  light. 

2.  See  to  it  that  every  child  goes  to  bed  with  warm,  dry  fuet, 
and  that  they  sleep  warmly  all  night. 

3.  If  you  are  human,  and  not  a  brute,  never  allow  your 
child  to  go  to  bed  with  wounded  or  ruffled  feelings,  from  any 
angry  words,  or  harsh  or  hasty  conduct  on  your  part.  Always 
send  thein  off  to  school  in  a  happy  and  jtffectionate  state  of 
mind ;  and  when  they  return,  let  them  be  invariably  received 
with  a  liindly  greeting,  and  a  loving,  thankful  gladness  that 
they  are  once  more  returned  to  yon  in  health  and  safety. 
These  things  are  the  more  necessary,  as  their  ambitions,  their 
disappointments,  their  discouragements,  and  their  troubles,  in 
reference  to  their  schools  and  their  lessons,  are  as  important  to 
them  as  yours  to  you,  in  the  mightier  matters  of  life  ;  and  if 
they  find  not  a  balm  for  all  these  in  the  affection,  and  smiles, 
and  sympathy  of  their  mothers  especially,  it  is  to  them  a  mis- 
fortune, and  to  such  mothers  a  disgrace, 

i.  By  all  possible  means  arrange  that  your  children  shall 
reach  school  with  dry  feet  and  dry  clothing ;  the  neglect  of  this 
has  sent  many  a  sweet  child  to  its  early  grave,  the  victim  of  a 
mother's  carelessness  or  a  teacher's  stupidity, 

5.  School- children  should  eat  with  great  regularity,  thrice  a 
day  is  all-sufflcient  for  those  above  ten.  Frequent  eating,  and 
tempting  their  appetites  with  sweetmeats  and  delicacies,  has 
been  the  ground-work  of  early  and  life-long  dyspepsia  to  mul- 
titudes. 

6.  Teach  children  perse veriiigly  the  importance  of  attending 
promptly  to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  by  any  and  ever;'  means 
bring  it  about  that  this  shall  be  done  before  leaving  for  school 
in  the  morning.  To  this  end,  arrange  that  they  shall  be 
through  with  their  breakfast  an  hour  before  it  is  necessary  to 
start  for  school,  even  if  they  have  to  eat  by  candle-light.  Cases 
of  fatal  inflammation  of  the  bladder  have  often  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ignorance  or  bi-utality  of  teachers  in  tliis  con- 
nection, 

T,  Embrace  every  opportunity  of  impressing  children's  minds 
with  the  fact  that  teachers  are  laboring  for  their  good,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  loved,  respected,  and  obeyed,  as  their 
best  friends. — Hall's  Journal. 
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THE  INTELLIGENCE  OE   IDIOTS. 

In  Great  Britain  tbere  are  fifteen  thousand  imbeciles,  the 
greater  portion  of  whom  are  not  ojily  utterly  valueless  ay 
helpers  ia  performing  the  work  of  the  world,  but  actually  de- 
tract largely  from  the  work  of  others,  insomuch  as  they  re- 
quire to  be  watched  and  taken  care  of.  It  is  evident  that  any 
attempt  to  make  this  unfortunate  class  even  partially  indepen- 
dent and  self-supporting,  should  l>e  watched  with  interest,  not 
only  on  humanitarian,  bat  on  politico-economical  grounds. 
Two  such  experiments  have  been  tried  in  England,  institutions 
for  training  imbeciles  in  manual  labor  of  various  kinds  having 
been  started — namely,  Earlswood  Asylum  and  Essex  Hall. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  former  of  these  a  little  over  one 
third  (thirty-flve  per  ceiit.)of  imbeciles  are  capabie  of  a  certain 
degree  of  culture  in  some  direction,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
are  thought  to  belong  to  this  class  who  are  received  at  Earls- 
wood. Thus  the  institation  is  a  hospital,  and  not  a  mei'e  re- 
ceptacle for  hopeless  cases. 

"The  majority  of  the  children  reared  here  are  simply  speci- 
mens of  what  is  termed  '  arrested  development,'  At  a  very 
early  age  the  functions  of  the  brain — at  least  in  regard  to  its 
intellectual  operations — appear  to  have  stopped  ;  hence  we  see 
a  school  full  of  grown  up  boys  and  girls,  sometimes  of  the  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  no  aiore  capable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves than  children  of  three  or  four.  They  cannot  use  their 
hands  in  auy  ordinary  operation ;  sometimes  they  don't  know 
the  way  to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  new- 
comers are  utterly  incapable  of  dressing  or  undressing  them- 
selves. Their  very  actions  are  those  of  little  children  ;  their 
emotions  and  fears,  their  joys  and  sorrows  remind  us  most  for- 
cibly of  those  we  witness  in  a  nursery  of  little  ones.  .  .  . 
The  faculty  of  imitation,  which  is  common  to  the  monkey  and 
to  the  child,  is  the  great  instrument  by  which  these  poor  little 
ones  are  taught  to  exercise  their  senses,  and  to  acquire  the  or- 
dinary habits  of  civilized  beings.  They  are  grouped  in  classes, 
a  few  of  those  already  instructed  being  mixed  with  those  who 
have  to  learn.  Finger  lessons  are  the  first  that  are  taught. 
Most  of  the  children,  for  instance,  on  first  admission,  cannot 
button  a  button,  tie  a  string,  nor  do  the  commonest  act  which 
requires  any  adroit  manip^ation  of  the  digits ;  heufi  all  this 
has  to  be  learned.  It  is  certainly  an  odd  sight  to  see  a  gi-onp 
of  girls  all  actively  engaged  in  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  their 
clothes,  in  pinning  them,  and  in  tying  and  untying  strings.  In 
a  short  time,  by  watching  those  who  are  instructed  in  these 
simple  arts,  they  become  adepts,  and  are  able  to  dress  them- 
selves with  perfect  ease.  While  witnessing  the  mechanical 
mer  and  the  earnest  expression  with  which  these  lessons 
e  performed,  we  confess  we  were  reminded  of  the  perform- 
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ing  monkey  the  Italian  organ-grinder  carries  about  with  him, 
who  sweeps  with  a  broom,  playa  the  drum,  shoulders  and  lets 
off  a  mnsket,  and  does  half  a  soore  of  tricks  with  equal  adroit- 
ness. 

"Various  handicrafts  are  taught  here,  and  therefore  many 
preliminary  lessons  of  a  similar  character  have  to  lie  acquired 
before  the  boys  are  entrusted  with  tools.  All  the  tailoring  is 
done  by  the  inmates,  a  regular  teacher  presiding,  and  instruct- 
ing the  more  advanced  in  cutting  out,  sewing,  and  fitting.  The 
workmen  give  the  spectat<n-,  however,  the  idea  of  being  boys  at 
play,  for  they  come  up  to  him  and  eagerly  show  their  work,  as 
the  youngest  children  show  their  drawings  oa  a  slate,  delighted 
at  the  smallest  praise.  Besides  the  handicrafts,  the  l>oys  are 
taught  agricultnra!  pursuits;  they  cultivate  the  garden,  and 
feed  the  stock — the  favorite  occupation ;  they  miJk  the  cows, 

and   do    it  well  too The   routine   instruction  of    the 

asylum  lifts  all  of  these  poor  childi-en,  more  or  less,  into  the 
scale  of  rational  beings,  able  to  help  themselves  and  others ; 
but  in  some  instances  the  most  encouraging  results  are  ob- 
tained. Thus,  some  of  tlie  lads  are  able  to  copy  engi'avings  in 
a  surprising  manner.  It  is  done  in  a  purely  mechanical  spiiit, 
it  is  true,  and  this  very  fact  affords  a  proof  of  the  small  intel- 
lectual merit  of  the  merely  copying  capacity ;  but  ai-e  there  not 
many  persons  earaing  their  bread  in  the  world,  and  considered 
to  he  very  clever,  by  means  of  the  same  limited,  powers  ?" 

That  great  benefit  arises  from  the  enabling  of  idiots  to  per- 
form any  useful  work,  cannot  be  doubted.  A  similar  enter- 
prise baa  been  started  by  Dr.  Parrish,  in  Media,  near  Pliiladel- 
phia,  which  has  been  quite  as  successful  in  its  operations  as 
those  in  England.  The  (London)  Daily  News,  a  short  time 
since  in  noticing  the  annual /efe  at  Earlswood  Asylum,  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  inmates ; 

"  One  idiot  has  a  special  power  as  a  copyist  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings, and  his  imitations  of  Landseer  and  other  well-known 
artists  are  plentifully  hung  about  the  walls.  ,  .  .  One  of 
the  inmates  we  saw  on  Thursday — a  smart,  active  man  of 
thirty  yeai-s,  in  natitieai  uniform — has  constructed  a  model 
ship,  and  has  developed  mechanical  genius  of  no  mean  order. 
He  was  wearing  an  ivory  cravat  ornament,  manufactured  by 
himself,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  any  West  End  shop, 
and  appeared  to  be  exercising  an  intelligent  supervision  over 
the  pastimes  of  the  day.  Ask  liita  a  question,  however,  and  he 
stares  vacantly  and  in  silence  Try  to  rouse  him  by  your  ad- 
miration of  the  vessel  he  has  fashioned  with  such  exquisite  cai'e 
and  skiU,  and  he  gibbers  unintelligibly,  or  tells  you  that 
'Angels  are  good — devilg  bad — nngels  put  top  of  masts,  devils 
down  helow.'  Boots  aie  m^do  bj  one  idiot  which  have  chal- 
lenged comparison  at  the  B-nghsh  and  French  Exhibitions  for 
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neatness  and  beauty ;  and  in  what  is  called  the  '  workshop- 
block.'  .  ,  .  The  inmates  may  be  seen  at  -work,  esoept  on 
such  festivals  as  that  of  Thursday,  upon  a  variety  of  trades. 
Household  and  laundry-work,  mat-weaving,  farming,  garden- 
ing, carpentering,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  plumbing,  and  basket 
making,  arc  all  carried  on  by  idiots." 


TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOR  OF  TBMPBllAXCE. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Turf,  Field,  and  FaTin  contains  a 
letter  from  Edward  P,  Weston,  the  famous  pedestrian,  to  Rev. 
T.  L.  Cnyler,  of  Brooklyn,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
wholesome  lesson : 

"You  ask  for  my  '  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  alcholie 
stimulants  on  those  who  aim  at  athletic  achievements.'  In 
reply,  I  am  constrained  to  say  that,  so  far  aa  my  judgment  and 
experience  are  concerned,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  on 
the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  any  task  requiring  strength 
and  nerve,  is  not  only  unnecceasary,  but  wholly  injurious. 
The  moment  a  man  partakes  of  such  stimulants  at  auch  a  time, 
he  ceases  to  work  upon  his  own  strength  of  manhood,  and  is 
simply  using  a  false  power  built  upon  a  medicine  (for  liquor  is 
good  for  nothing  else).  It  may  help  him  for  the  moment,  but 
the  eifect  is  of  short  duration,  and  then  he  is  w'orse  than  before. 
It  not  only  weakens  his  body,  but  his  nerve,  and  takes  away 
his  will ;  and  that  is  not  all — it  will  take  away  his  appetite  for 
food.  I  know  it  is  a  custom  prevalent  among  those  who  go 
into  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  or  training,  (as  it  is  called,) 
for  a  feat  of  pedestrianism,  to  give  them  crackers  soaked  in 
wine  at  stated  intervals.  To  my  mind,  this  is  not  only  folly 
and  a  loss  of  time,  bnt  morally  wrong.  The  ■  man  should 
always  be  in  training,  (al!  that  is  necessary,)  have  hia  habits 
regular,  and  have  a  care  of  that  which  he  eats  and  when  he  eats 
it.  If  he  can  not  walk  fifty  miles  a  day  without  taking  wine, 
he  certainly  will  not  walk  long  if  he  makes  that  hie  practice. 

"  Diet  is  an  important  conaideration  in  a  walk  that  places  a 
stronger  tax  than  usual  upon  the  physical  system.  And  if  a 
man  desires  to  excel  in  feats  requiring  endurance  and  strength, 
he  must  pay  strict  attention  to  a  diet  based  upon  the  primitive 
laws  of  health.  What  I  recommend  has  been  proved  valuable 
by  personal  experience.  Of  meats,  beef  is  the  beat ;  and  it 
should  be  cooked  rare,  and  then  eaten  with  cold  wheat  bread, 
and  good  sweet  butter;  potatoes  boiled,  mashed  or  stewed,  and 
eggs  soft  boiled.  Too  much  grense  should  be  avoided.  When 
you  eat,  drink  hot  tea  or  coffee.  ISut,  before  eating  at  all,  cease 
walking,  and  rest  thirty  minutes,  at  least.  The  stomach  is 
heated,  and  it  wants  rest  as  well  as  the  limbs  ;  besides,  food 
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should  not  be  taken  into  it  when  heated,  for  then  juastication 
is  nniiatnral ;  instead  of  seising  hold,  as  it  wei-e,  of  the  food, 
the  organs  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  which  indtices  exhane- 
tion. 

"  As  a  beverage,  when  on  the  road,  I  generalJy  nse  molasses 
and  Tvater,  and  with  the  best  results.  It  keeps  the  stomach  in 
a  measure  cool ;  and  coolness  internally  is  refreshing  to  the 
whole  eystem.  I  first  nsed  molasses  and  water  on  the  road  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  tatse  of  the  difi'eveiit  qualities  of  water 
drawn  from  difi'erent  wells  and  springs,  and  the  experiment 
was  so  successful  that  now  I  never  start  oh  a  journey  trying  to 
physical  manhood,  without  it.  When  on  the  march,  oatmeal 
gruel  and  beef-tea  are  good,  as  a  change  from  molasses  and 
water.  Cold  coffee  and  cold  tea  I  also  use  as  a  beverage  when 
walking  ;  and  the  appetite  craves  either.  If  I  am  attacked  with 
sudden  pain  when  taking  severe  exercise,  I  lie  down  flat  on  my 
back,  elevate  my  feet,  and  after  a  short  rest,  swallow  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  peppermint  and  sugar  with  hot  water.  This  does 
away  with  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  since  it  is  the  only 
emergency  in  which  thej'  could  be  beneficial ;  and  peppermint, 
even  in  this  emergency,  I  fmd  the  best  remedy." 


A    CHILD'S    ISFLUENCE. 

Do  not  say  yon  have  no  influence :  all  have  some.  A  gentle- 
man, lectnidng  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  said: 

"Everybody  has  influence,  even  that  child,"  pointing  to  a 
little  girl  in  her  father's  arms. 

"  That's  true !"  cried  the  man. 

At  the  close  he  said  to  the  lecturer :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir, 
but  I  could  not  help  speaking.  I  was  a  drunkai-d,  but  as  I  did 
not  like  to  go  to  the  public  house  alone,  I  nsed  to  carry  tliis 
child.  As  I  approached  the  public  house  one  niglit,  hearing  a 
great  noise  inside,  she  said : 

"  '  Don't  go,  father.' 

"  '  Hold  your  tongue,  child.' 

"  '  Please,  father,  don't  go.' 

'■ '  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say.' 

"  Presently  I  felt  a  big  tear  fall  on  my  cheek.  I  could  not 
go  a  step  further,  sir.  I  turned  round  and  went  home,  and  have 
never  been  in  a  public  house  since,  thank  God  for  it !  I  am 
now  a  happy  man,  sir,  and  this  little  girl  has  done  it  all ;  and 
when  you  said  that  even  she  had  influence,  I  could  not  help 
saying,  '  That's  true,  sir.'     AU  have  influence." — llev.  JV.  Sail. 
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SEVEN    REASONS    FOR   ABSTAININft    FROM 
INTOXICATING    DRINKS. 

1.  Bboaube  ale,  porter,  gin,  rum,  brandy,  whisky,  etc.,  all  con- 
tain a  spirit  wMch  is  calculated  to  derange  tlie  human  system. 

2.  Becanse  none  of  these  drinks,  as  a  habitual  beverage,  are 
ever  useful,  but  always  injurious  to  persons  in  health,  and  many 
professing  Christians,  both  young  and  old,  have  been  ruined 
by  them. 

3.  Because  intemperance  obstructs  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, education,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  every  useful  reform. 

4.  Because  abstinence  is  sure  and  safe,  and  drinking  moder- 
ately is  dangerous,  and  has  led  to  all  the  drunkenness  in  the 
world. 

5.  Because  I  find  I  can  not  effectually  ■warn  the  drunkard,  or 
set  him  an  example,  unless  I  am  myself  an  entire  abstainer. 

6.  Because  it  is  important  to  set  a  safe  example  of  perfect 
sobriety  to  our  children,  fi-iends,  and  associates, 

1.  Because  I  iind  myself  by  abstaining,  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  happier,  and  better  fitted  to  perform  my  duty  to  Gfod  and 


NARROWNESS    OP    SPECIALTIES. 

We  men  are  not  fragments — we  are  wholes ;  we  are  not  types 
of  single  qualities — we  are  realities  of  mixed,  various,  countless 
combinations.  Therefore  I  aay  to  each  man :  As  far  as  you 
can — partly  for  excellence  in  your  special  mental  calling,  prin- 
cipally for  completion  of  your  end  in  existence — strive,  while 
improving  your  one  talent,  to  enrich  your  whole  capital  as  a 
Man.  It  is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from  the  wretched 
narrow-mindedness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  every  one  who 
cultivates  his  specialty  alone.  Take  any  specialty  |  dine  with  a 
distinguished  member  of  Parliament — the  other  guests  all  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  except  yourself— you  go  away  shrugging 
your  shoulders.  All  the  talk  has  been  that  of  men  who  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  iii  life  worth  talking  about  biit 
the  party  squabbles  and  jealousies  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Go  and  dine  next  day  with  an  eminent  a.utbor — alt  the  guests 
authors  except  yourself.  As  the  wine  circulates,  the  talk  nar- 
rows to  the  last  publications,  with  now  and  then,  on  tEte  part 
of  the  least  successful  author  present,  a  refining  eulogiura  on 
some  dead  writer,  in  implied  disparagement  of  some  living  rival. 
He  wants  to  depreciate  Dickens,  and  therefore  he  extols  Field- 
ing. If  Fielding  were  alive  and  Dickens  were  dead,  how  he 
would  extol  Dickens  1  Go  the  third  day ;  dine  with  a  trader — 
all  the  other  guests  being  gentlemen  on  the  stock  exchange,    A 
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new  specialty  is  before  you ;  all  the  world  seems  circumscribed 
to  script  and  the  budget.  In  flue,  whatever  the  calling,  let  men 
only  cuitiyate  that  calling,  and  they  are  as  narrow-minded  as 
the  Chinese,  when  they  place  on  the  map  of  the  world  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  with  all  its  Tartaric  Tillages  in  full  detail,  and  oat 
of  that  limit  make  dots  and  lines,  with  the  superscription, 
"  Deserts  unknown — inhabited  by  barbarians  1" — Bulwer. 


YANKEE    GIKLS. 

The  paleness  iis  the  American  girls,  though  often  beautifnl, 
is  too  universal.  An  eye  from  the  old  country  begins  to  long 
for  a  rosy  cheek.  Lowell  said  that  color  was  a  thing  of  climate, 
and  that  I  should  find  plenty  of  rosy  cheeks  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Maine,  where  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  air.  It  may 
be  so ;  I  never  got  to  the  Maine  mountains  to  see.  But,  as  far 
as  my  observation  went,  I  never  saw  any,  either  on  mountain 
or  valley,  in  any  part  of  New  England.  My  private  impression 
is,  making  all  allowance  for  the  influence  of  dry  air,  that  the 
peculiar  paleness  of  the  New  England  girls  connects  itself  with 
too  much  metaphysics  and  pie  I 

I  have  strong  convictions  on  the  subject  of  iiie.  Not  to 
speak  of  mere  paleness,  I  dont  see  how  the  Americans  can  re- 
concile it  with  their  notions  of  what  is  due  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
to  live  to  the  age  they  do,  considering  the  amount  of  pie  they 
eat,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  eat  it.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  sat  down  to  a  dinner  in  America,  even  in  a 
poor  man's  house,  without  finding  pie  of  some  kind,  often  of 
several  kinds,  on  the  table,  and  without  finding  that  every- 
body partook  of  it,  down  to  the  microscopic  lady  or  gentleman 
whom  we  should  call  the  baby.  Pie  is  indispensable.  Take 
anything  away,  but  leave  the  pie,  Americans  can  stand  the 
prohibition  of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  but  attempt  to  prohibit 
pie,  and  you  would  plnnge  America  into  a  revolution  in  a  day. 

Then  metaphysics.  In  one  family  which  I  visited,  in  the 
Connecticut  Yaltey,  two  of  the  girls  were  deep  in  the  etndy  of 
algebra  and  metaphysics,  as  a  voluntary  exercise,  and  shut  them- 
selves up,  for  three  hours  a  day,  with  Colenso,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  Kant.  This  was,  perhaps,  exceptional ;  but  the 
New  England  brain  is  very  busy.  It  develops  very  soon  and 
very  fast,  and  begins  at  an  exceedingly  early  age  to  exercise 
itself  with  the  abstruser  studies.  Parent*  and  teachers  often 
told  me  that  their  difficulty,  with  the  girls  especially,  was,  not 
to  get  them  urged  on,  but  to  get  them  held  back.  In  one  yonng 
ladies'  seminary  which  I  visited,  they  were  held  back  with  the 
following  light  studies,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  branches : 
Virgil  and  Horace,  Latin  prose  composition,   anatomy  and 
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hygiene,  moral  philoaopy,  mental  philosophy,  and  quadratic 
equations.  To  this  add  pie  and  hot  bread,  and  what  could  yon 
expect  but  paleness,  even  among  the  mountains  of  Maine  ? 

Paleness  and  pie  notwithstanding,  the  American  giris  are 
very  delightful ;  and,  in  one  point,  they  fairly  surpass  the  ma- 
jority of  English  girls — they  are  well  educated  and  well  in- 
formed  Some  girls  are  fascinating,  ■whether  they  are 

educated  or  not ;  but  to  be  left  alone,  as  one  sometimes  is,  with 
a  girl  who  knows  nothing,  in  a  room  with  no  piano,  is  exceed- 
ingly embarassing — after  the  weather  has  been  exhausted. 
There  is  never  the  same  difficulty  with  American  girls.  The 
admirable  educational  system  of  New  England,  covering  the 
whole  area  of  society,  has  given  them  education,  whether  they 
be  poor  or  rich ;  has  furnished  them  with  a  great  deal  of  nsefid 
information,  and  has  quickened  their  desire  for  more, 

American  girls  will  talk  with  you  about  anytliing,  and  feel 
(or,  what  has  the  same  effect,  seem  to  feel)  interest  in  it.  Their 
tendency  is,  perhaps,  to  talk  too  much,  and  to  talk  beyond  their 
Jinowledge.  With  the  cleverer  (or,  as  they  would  say  them- 
selves, the  "  smarter")  of  them,  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes  to 
make  no  perceptible  difference  whether  they  knew  anything  of 
the  subject  they  talked  about  or  not.  Mentioning  this  feature 
of  American  character  to  a  Boston  gentleman,  he  said  :  "  It  is 
trne — I  was  struck  in  England  with  the  silence  of  the  people 
when  they  have  nothing  to  say.  One  time,  travelling  in  the 
carriage  with  a  nobleman,  I  asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  ballot. 
He  replied:  'I  have  not  considered  the  subject  yet.'  You 
might  travel  all  over  America,"  said  my  friend,  "and  never 
hear  a  man  say  that."  But  the  American  girls  generally  know 
a  little  of  everything,  and  their  general  intelligence  and  vivacity 
make  them  delightful  companions. 

I  had  an  idea,  before  going  over,  that  the  New  England  ladies 
spent  their  time  over  intellectual  pursuits,  to  the  neglect  of 
household  duties.  I  did  not  find  it  so.  Comparing  class  with 
class,  they  are  quite  as  good  honsekeepers  as  I  have  seen  any- 
where. They  had  need  be,  for  service  at  present  is  in  a  very 
wretched  condition  in  America ;  so  much  so,  that  middle-class 
families  in  the  country  often  dispense  with  servants  altogether. 
The  young  ladies  can  make  beds,  as  well  as  demonstrate  pro- 
positions, and  their  mental  philosophy,  whatever  it  amounts  to, 
never  interferes  with  the  perfection  of  the  pies. — Daniel  M'  Crea. 
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DiUSPAIR  EXPRESSED  IN  ART. 

KEV.    E.    W.    aOBBRTeON,  A.M. 

At  Blenheim,  the  seat  of  tlie  Dtike  of  Marlborough,  tliei'O  is  a 
Madonna,  into  which  the  old  Catholic  painter  has  tried  to  cast 
the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Middle  Agea,  virgin  parity  and 
infinite  repose.  The  look  is  upwards,  the  predominant  color  of 
the  picture  hlue,  which  we  know  has  in  itself  a  strange  power 
to  lull  and  soothe.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  ou  this  picture 
without  being  conscious  of  a  calming  influence.  During  that 
period  of  the  year  in  which  the  friends  of  the  young  men  of 
Oxford  come  to  visit  their  brothers  and  sons,  and  Blenheim  be- 
comes a  place  of  favorite  resort,  I  have  stood  aside  near  that 
picture,  to  watch  its  effect  on  the  different  gazers,  and  I  have 
seen  group  after  group  of  youug  undergraduates  and  ladies, 
full  of  life  and  noisy  spirits,  unconsciously  stilled  before  it ;  the 
countenance  relaxing  into  calmness,  and  the  voice  sinking  to  a 
whisper.  The  painter  had  spoken  his  message,  and  human 
beings,  ages  after,  feel  what  he  meant  to  say. 

Tou  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  this  town,  some  years  ago,  an 
engraving  in  the  windows  of  the  printsellers,  called  the  "  Camel 
of  the  Desert."  I  cannot  say  it  was  well  executed.  The  en- 
graving was  coarse,  and  the  drawing,  in  some  points,  false ;  yet 
it  was  full  of  Poetry.  The  story  tells  itself.  A  caravan  has 
passed  through  the  desert ;  one  of  the  number  has  been  seized 
with  dangerous  illness,  and  as  time  is  precioas,  he  has  been  left 
to  die,  but  as  there  is  a  chance  of  his  recovery,  his  camel  has 
been  left  beside  him,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  escape,  the 
knee  of  the  animal  has  been  forcibly  bent,  the  upper  and  lower 
bones  tied  together,  and  the  camel  couched  on  the  ground  in- 
capable of  rising.  The  sequel  is  that  the  man  has  died,  and  the 
camel  is  left  to  its  inevitable  doom.  There  is  nothing  to  break 
the  deep  deathfulness  of  the  scene.  The  desert  extends  to  the 
horizon,  without  interruption,  the  glowing  heat  being  shown  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  sands  in  a  broad  baud  of  light, 
just  as  it  glows  on  the  sea  on  a  burning  summer  day. 

Nothing,  I  said,  breaks  the  deathfulness  of  the  scene ;  there 
is  only  one  thing  that  adds  to  it.  A  long  line  of  vultures  is 
seen  in  the  distance,  and  one  of  these  loathsome  birds  is  hover- 
ing above  the  dead  and  the  doomed ;  the  camel  bends  back  his 
neck  to  watch  it,  with  an  expression  of  teiTor  and  anguish 
almost  human,  and  anticipates  its  doom.  You  cannot  look  at 
the  print  without  a  vivid  sense  and  conception  of  Despair.  You 
go  through  street  after  street  before  the  impression  ceases  to 
haunt  you.  Had  the  plate  been  better  executed,  it  is  quite 
possible  it  might  not  have  been  so  poetical.  The  very  rudeness 
and  vagueness  of  it  leave  much  to  the  imagination.     Had  the 
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plumage  of  the  viiltnre,  or  the  hair  of  the  camel  more  accurately 
copied  the  living  texture,  or  the  face  of  the  corpse  been  more 
deathlike,  so  as,  instead  of  kindling  the  imagination  with  the 
leading  idea,  to  have  drawn  away  the  attention  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  accessories  had  been  painted,  the  Poetry  would 
have  been  lessened.  It  is  the  effort  to  express  a  feeling,  and 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  expression,  which  together  con- 
stitute the  poetical.— 5 eu.  F.  W.  Robertson. 


CONSIDER  THE  LILIES  OF  THE  FIELD. 
Our  Saviour  was  fitting  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills  near 
the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  These  hills  were  on  the 
southern  border  of  a  broad  and  fertile  meadow,  stretching  inland 
for  more  than  a  mile.  The  red  and  purple  lilies  were  well  known 
there,  as  Pliny  has  told  us,  and  tbey  readily  suggested,  by  their 
colore,  the  robes  which  in  those  daya  were  a  part  of  the  insignia 
of  monarchs ;  whence  the  fitness  of  the  ailusiou  to  the  apparel  of 
"  Solomon  in  all  his  glory."  There  could  have  been  no  flower 
more  appropriately  "  considered,"  none  more  forcibly  associated 
with  Solomon  and  the  times  of  hie  "  glory."  It  was  at  once  a 
royal  and  a  sacred  flower.  It  had  been  wrought  upon  the 
molten  sea,  and  carved  upon  the  two  noted  pillars  of  the  temple 
porch.  It  was  the  favorite  in  the  flower  imagery  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  and  now  these  lilies  were  blooming  upon  the  plains 
and  fields  before  them.  Their  grace  and  beauty  were  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  they  grew  so  freely.  They  spring  up  from 
every  field,  shedding  their  frngi-ance  upon  every  passing  breeze, 
decorating  the  thorn  as  well  as  the  olive,  indebted  to  no  one's 
care  but  God's,  to  his  sunshine  and  his  rains  aloue,  for  tlieir 
existence  and  their  beauty.  They  had  sni-vived  the  rending 
apart  of  the  Irfngdom.  They  had  j-emained  upon  the  fields,  and 
had  been  "  clothed ",  and  renewed  in  their  weakness,  while 
strong  ones  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  or  scourgeil  by 
sword  and  by  pestilence.  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 
In  ail  this,  every  lily  had  its  duty  to  perform — its  place  to  fill 
in  the  cycles  of  the  Creator's  great  and  various  purposes.  Every 
lily-stalk  was  gifted  with  its  minute  chanuela,  up  which  it  drew 
the  life-sap  God  had  provided — it  opened  its  petals  in  due 
season,  and  lavishly  gave  to  the  passing  breeze  its  grateful  in- 
cense of  fragrance,  or  it  smiled  in  its  beauty  under  the  warm 
rays  of  a  spring-time  sun.  There  it  stood,  quietly  working  out 
its  duty  and  its  history — "  toiling  not  nor  spinning  " — a  never- 
fading  witness  to  God's  condescending  care  and  mysterious 
providence — a  picture  of  a  sublime  truth  enfolded  in  its  petals, 
that  God's  eternal  power  may  be  felt  and  known  in  a  leaf  as 
in  a  worid,  and  that  the  footorints  of  God's  loving  presence. 
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may  be  very  near  tis,  wliile  to  find  thciu  we  are  ivaiideiing  far 
away, — Bev.  J.  F.  Newman. 

THE  TALENT  01"  STJCOESS. 
EvEEY  man  must  patiently  abide  his  time.  He  must  wait. 
Not  in  listless  idleness,  not  in  useless  pastime,  not  in  quernlons 
defection ;  bat  in  constant,  steady,  cheerful  endeavor,  always 
willing,  fulfilling  and  accomplishing  his  task,  "  that  when  the 
occasion  comes  he  may  be  equal  to  the  occasion."  The  talent 
of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you  can  do  well, 
without  a  thought  of  fame.  If  it  comes  at  all,  it  will  come  be- 
cause it  is  deserved,  not  because  it  ia  sought  after.  It  is  a 
yety  indiscreet  and  troublesome  ambition  which  cares  so  much 
about  fame,  about  what  the  world  says  of  us,  as  to  be  always 
looking  in  tlie  fa«e  of  others  for  approval,  to  be  always  anxious 
about  the  effect  of  what  we  do  or  say,  to  be  always  shouting 
to  hear  the  echoes  of  our  own  voices. — Longfellow. 


ON  SICKNESS. 

At  the  first  addresa  and  presence  of  sickness,  stand  still  and 
arrest  thy  spirit,  that  it  may,  without  amazement  or  affl'ight, 
consider  that  this  was  that  thou  lookedst  for,  and  wert  always 
certain  should  hapijen,  and  that  now  thou  art  to  enter  into  the 
actions  of  a  new  religion,  the  agony  of  a  strange  constitution  ; 
but  at  no  hand  suffer  thy  spirits  to  be  dispersed  with  fear  or 
wiklnesB  of  thought,  but  stay  their  looseness  and  dispersion  by 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  present  and  future  employment. 
For  so  doth  the  Libyan  lion,*  spying  the  fierce  huntsman ;  he 
first  beats  himself  with  the  strokes  of  his  tail,  and  curls  up  his 
spirits,  making  them  strong  with  union  and  recollection;  till, 
being  stnrck  with  a  Mauritanian  spear,  he  rushes  forth  into  his 
defence  and  noblest  contention,  and  either  scapes  into  the 
secrets  of  his  own  dwelling,  or  else  dies  the  bravest  of  the  forest. 

In  sickness,  the  soul  begins  to  dress  herself  for  immortality. 
And  first,  she  unties  the  strings  of  vanity  that  made  her  upper 
garment  cleave  to  the  world  and  eit  uneasy.  Next  she  puts 
off  the  light  and  fantastic  summer-robe  of  lust  and  wanton  ap- 
petite. Nest  to  this,  the  soul,  by  the  help  of  sickness,  knocks 
off  the  fetters  of  pride  and  vainer  complacencies.  Then  she 
draws  the  curtains,  and  stops  the  light  from  coming  in,  and 
takes  the  pictures  down — those  fantastic  images  of  self-love, 
and  gay  remembrances  of  vain  opinion,  and  poiinlar  noises. 
'L'iicn  the  spirit  stoops  into  the  sobrieties  of  humble  thoughts, 

»  See  ThBOOritus,  Idjll  25,  line  230. 
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and  feels  corruption  chiding  the  forwardness  of  fancy,  and 
allaying  the  vapors  of  conceit  and  factious  opinions.  Next  to 
these,  as  the  soul  is  stiU  undressing,  she  shakes  off  the  rough- 
ness of  her  gi-eat  and  little  angers  and  animosities,  and  receives 
the  oil  of  EQcrcies  and  smooth  forgiveness,  fair  interpretations 
and  gentle  answers,  designs  of  reconcilement  and  Christian 
atonement,  in  their  places. 

The  temptations  of  tliis  state — such,  I  mean,  which  are  pro- 
per to  it— are  little  ind  inconsiderable.  The  man  is  apt  to 
chide  a  servant  to  b  t  ly  a  I  t  be  discontented  with  his 
nurse,  or  not  t  fl  d  w  th  h  phj  lan ;  and  he  rests  uneasily, 
and  (poor  m      )       tl  ll      ^  him;  and,  indeed,  these 

little  indecen         m    t  b  d     nd  stopped,  lest  they  mn 

into  an  incon  B  t       kn    s  is,  in  this  particular,  a 

little  image  of  h  t  t  f  bl  I  oids,  or  of  Adam's  early 
morning  in  paiadise,  free  fiom  the  troubles  of  lust  and  violences 
of  anger,  and  the  intricacies  of  ambition  or  the  restlessness  of 
eovetousuess.  For  though  a  man  may  carry  all  these  along 
with  him  into  his  sickness,  yet  there  he  will  not  find  them ;  and 
in  despite  of  all  his  own  malice,  his  soul  shall  iind  some  rest 
from  laboring  in  the  galleys  and  baser  captivity  of  sin. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 


THE    SHINING    CHIJRCII,  AND  THE  SHINXNG  LIFE. 

STEPHEN   OLIN,    D.D,,  T..T..T>. 

The  Church  illuminates  the  world  by  the  manifestation  of  its 
piety,  but  its  manifested  can  never  exceed  its  real  piety.  Its 
power  to  fulfil  this,  its  most  peculiar  and  essential  function,  may 
therefore  be  accurately  measured  by  the  faith,  zeal,  and  holiness 
of  its  members.  A  Church  may  be  what  the  world  calls  a  strong 
Churcli  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence.  A  Church  may  be 
made  up  of  men  of  wealtli,  men  of  intellect,  men  of  power,  high- 
born men,  and  men  of  rank  and  fashion  ;  and,  being  so  compos- 
ed, may  be,  in  a  worldly  sense,  a  very  strong  Church.  There 
are  many  things  that  such  a  Church  can  do.  It  can  launch 
ships,  and  endow  seminaries.  It  can  diffuse  intelligence,  can 
uphold  the  cause  of  benevolence,  can  maintain  an  imposing 
aiTay  of  forms  and  religious  activities.  It  can  build  splendid 
temples,  can  rear  a  magnificent  pile,  and  adorn  its  front  with 
sculptures,  and  lay  stone  upon  stone,  and  heap  ornament  upon 
ornament,  till  the  costliness  of  the  miniatrations  at  the  altar 
shall  keep  any  poor  man  from  ever  entering  the  portal.  But, 
my  brethren,  I  will  tell  you  oue  thing  that  it  cannot  do — it  can- 
not shine.  It  may  glitter  and  blaze  like  an  iceberg  in  the  sun, 
but  without  inward  holiness  itcannot  shine.  Of  all  that  is  for- 
mal and  mateiial  in  Christianity  it  may  make  a  splendid  maui- 
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featfttioii,  but  it  cannot  shine.  It  may  tara  almost  everytliing 
into  gold  at  its  toneh,  but  it  cannot  toncli  tbe  beart.  It  may 
lift  np  its  marble  front,  and  pile  tower  upon,  tower,  and  moun- 
tain upon  monntain ;  bnt  it  cannot  touch,  tbe  mountains,  and 
they  shall  smoke ;  it  cannot  conquer  sonls  for  Christ ;  it  cannot 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  faith  and  love;  it  cannot  do  Christ's 
work  in  man's  conversion.  It  is  dark  in  itself,  and  cannot 
diffuse  light.  It  is  cold  at  heart,  and  has  no  overflowing  and 
subduing  influences  to  pour  out  upon  the  lost.  And  with  all 
its  strength,  that  Church  is  weak,  and,  for  Christ's  peculiar  work, 
worthless.  And  with  all  its  glitter  of  gorgeous  array,  it  is  a 
dark  Chnrch — it  cannot  shine. 

On  the  contrary,  show  me  a  Church  poor,  illiterate,  obscure, 
unknown,  bnt  composed  of  praj'ing  people  ;  thcj'  shall  be  men 
of  neither  power,  nor  wealth,  nor  influence;  they  shall  be  fami- 
lies that  do  not  know  one  week  where  they  are  to  get  their  bread 
for  tbe  next.;  but  with  tbem  is  tbe  biding  of  God's  power,  and 
their  influence  is  felt  for  eternity,  and  their  light  shines  and  is 
watched,  and  wherever  they  go  there  is  a  fountain  of  light,  and 
Christ  in  them  is  glorified,  and  his  kingdom  advanced.  They 
are  His  chosen  vessels  of  salvation,  and  His  luminaries  to 
reflect  His  light. 

As  the  ability  of  the  entire  company  of  believers,  or  of  any 
single  Church,  to  perform  its  duty  to  God  and  the  world,  de- 
pends upon  their  piety,  even  so  it  is  with  the  individual 
Christian.  If  his  religion  be  merely  decent,  and  formal,  and 
ostensible,  it  will  be  utterly  powerless.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  heartfelt,  intense,  and  impulsive,  it  will  be  irresistible,  and 
its  speechless  eloquence  will  reach  hearts  and  habitations  where 
the  pastor  and  his  preaching  can  get  no  access.  In  this  view 
the  purest,  meekest,  most  child-like  man  is  often  the  mightiest. 
He  who  wrestles  most  earnestly  with  God  in  his  closet  is  most 
likely  to  go  forth  to  his  converse  with  men  anointed  for  his 
mission.  His  garments  smell  of  the  spices  of  Paradise.  His 
face  shines  as  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  he  unavoidably  becomes 
in  Ills  sphere  "the  light  of  the  world,"  The  humble  Christian, 
without  suspecting  that  he  is  fnlfllling  such  a  ministry,  is  ever 
acting  upon  others.  To  some  family  or  individual  he  appears 
from  day  to  day  the  impersonation  of  ail  they  know  or  heed  of 
saving  Christianity — the  living  epistle  in  whLch  they  read  the 
character  of  the  Gospel,  its  author,  and  his  disciples.  It  is 
probably  safe  to  affirm  that  every  Christian  holds  a  relation  to 
some  immoilal  soul,  on  which  its  final  desthiy  is  likely  to  turn. 
Father,  brother,  neighbor,  superior  or  inferior,  he  is  the  man 
upon  whose  purity,  or  faith,  or  zeal,  or  consistency,  or  prayers, 
or  faithful  admonition,  the  salvation  of  another  undying  spirit 
is  suspended.     "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
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THE  NOBLEST  MOKITMEiST. 

At  tlie  end' of  one  of  the  snbtirbs  of  the  town,  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  stands  a  portico,  supported  by  two  columns,  and 
furnished  with  iron  gates.  On  the  eutahlature  of  the  portico  is 
inscribed  a  Yerse  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  is  the  entrance 
to  the  cemetery. 

Whenever  my  heart  is  oppressed  by  sorrow,  I  go  there,  and, 
approaching  a  gray  etone  shaded  by  a  weeping  willow,  give  vent 
to  my  grief.  The  gi-ave  lying  beneath  is  small,  but  a  vacant 
space  has  been  reserved  beside  it,  (a  place  I  am  one  day  to 
occupy.)  The  epitaph  is  comprised  in  two  lines,  and  contains 
only  the  name  of  the  depai-ted  one  who  has  gone  before  me,  with 
three  dates — that  of  her  birth,  of  our  marriage,  and  of  our 
earthly  separation.  Tip  to  within  a  short  period  it  had  been 
my  intention  to  raise  a  more  imposing  monument ;  during  many 
months  I  dreamed  of  the  combined  structure  of  bronze  and 
marble  to  be  erected  beneath  those  waving  branches.  ITo  longer 
able  to  exhibit,  in  this  state  of  existence,  any  marks  of  devotion 
to  her  who  reposes  there,  I  indulged  in  the  idea  of  proving 
thus,  at  least,  my  faithful  remembrance  of  her.  How  many  cal- 
culations were  completed  and  recommenced  with  this  object  in 
view  1  what  efforts  were  made  to  increase  my  sai'ings  month  by 
month  1  what  satisfaction  I  derived  from  wearing  coarser  gar- 
ments, and  the  further  saving  effected  by  a  more  frugal  table  I 
At  lengtli  the  necessary  sum  was  obtained.  I  went  every  day 
to  the  cemetery  to  measure  our  funeral  couch,  and  erect  in 
thought  the  cherished  monument.  One  morning  as  I  was  there 
mentally  realizing  its  form,  two  little  girls  passed  me;  they 
were  carrying  a  half-filled  watering-pot ;  beads  of  perspiration 
trickled  down  their  heated  foreheads,  and  both  panted  for 
breath. 

"Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  my  poor  children  f  I  asked." 

"  Down  there,"  they  replied,  "to  our  father's  grave,  which  we 
have  planted  with  flowers." 

"  And  you  ai-e  carrying  that  water  to  refresh  them  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  are  obliged  to  bring  it  from  the  well  a  long  way 
off,  at  the  end  of  the  walk.  In  a  short  time  the  well  will  dry 
up,  and  then  our  flowers  must  die." 

They  said  this  so  piteously  that  I  strove  to  comfort  them  by 
pomting  out  the  flower-beds  which  flourished  amidst  the  graves 
around., 

"Oh  yes,  sirl"  they  exclaimed;  "the  gravedigger  is  well 
paid  to  keep  those  fiowers  watered ;  they  belong  to  rich  people ; 
but  look  yonder  at  the  others ! 

They  then  showed  me  a  corner  of  the  cemetery  which  I  bad 
never  visited,  with  long  rows  of  graves  already  burnt  up  by  the 
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sell,  where  the  flowers  appeared  to  bo  nothing  better  than  yel- 
low and  faded  leayes. 

"  That  ie  how  our  father's  grave  will  loot  in  a  few  days," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  children,  with  emotion. 

"So,  then,  without  a  supply  of  water,  yon  must  give  up  all 
idea  of  feeeping  it  green  and  fresh  ?  " 

"  Yea,  indeed,  sir.  Poor  people  are  very  unfortunate  not  to 
be  able  to  keep  the  flowers  alive  round  the  graves  of  their 
relations." 

The  eider,  who  said  this,  sighed,  and  then,  heclioning  to  her 
sister,  they  both  took  up  their  watering-pot  and  went  on.  I 
followed  them  with  my  eyes  for  a  long  while. 

"Dear  and  pious  children,  who  crave  only  the  means  of  or- 
namenting, with  a  few  flowers,  the  grave  of  him  whom  they 
weep  for  1  And  how  many  others,  doubtless,  long  for  the  same 
source  of  consolation  I  "Whilst  I  am  contemplating  a  stately 
monument  to  my  departed  wife,  how  many,  less  favored,  would 
be  satisfied  with  a  shvob  or  a  few  rosea  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
cross  which  surmounts  their  cherished  dead  1  With  the  price 
of  the  costly  materials  I  might  cause  enough  moisture  to  flow 
from  the  soil  to  refresh  every  one  of  these  faded  graves.  The 
sacrifice  of  my  vain  caprice  would  be  a  source  of  joy  to  all. 
Farewell,  then,  useless  monument,  which  I  had  fondly  dreamed 
of  constructing  in  bronze  and  marble  to  the  memory  of  my  be- 
loved Louise ;  in  its  place  I  will  raise  for  her  one  of  self-sacriflce 
and  of  true  devotion.  What  these  humble  graves  stand  in  need 
of,  I  will  bestow  in  the  name  of  her  who  was  the  better  part  of 
myself ;  the  water  which  they  all  thirst  for  shall  gush  forth  from 
the  foot  of  her  grave ;  though  dead,  she  shall  still  be  what  slie 
was  when  living — a  source  of  material  aid  to  those  in  want,  and 
of  consolation  to  those  in  son-ow." 

God  he  praised  for  having  afforded  me  the  means  of  honoring 
her  memory  in  a  manner  worthy  of  lierself  I  To-day  the  spring 
has  been  found,  and  its  waters  murmur  softly  as  tliey  flow  be- 
side the  trees  of  tlie  cemetery,  bedewing  the  graves  of  the  poor 
equally  with  those  of  the'  more  opulent.  —Jimile  Bouve^tre. 


TRUE   0OUNSELLOE.S. 

Amiu  the  duties  and  difficulties,  the  cares  aim  perplexities 
of  life,  how  many  a  pang  and  tear  would  it  save  us  if  we  went 
with  chastened  and  inquiring  spirits  to  these  "  counselling  " 
oracles?  How  many  trials  would  he  mitigated — how  many 
sorrows  soothed,  and  temptations  avoided — if  we  preceded 
every  step  in  life  with  the  inquiry,  "  What  saith  the  Bcripture  f 
making  the  Bible  a  final  court  of  appeal — an  arbiter  for  tlw 
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settlement  of  all  the  vexed  questioiia  in  the  consistory  of  the 
soul ;  with  the  docility  of  little  children  listening  therein  to  their 
Father's  counsel — recognizing  every  utterance  as  endorsed  with 
the  words,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  God  keep  us  from  that 
saddest  phase  and  dogma  of  modern  infidelity — the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume regarded  with  only  that  misnamed  "  veneratifm"  which  the 
antiquary  bestows  on  some  piece  of  mediseval  armor — a  relic 
and  memorial  of  bygone  days,  but  unsuitable  for  an  age  which 
has  superseded  the  cruder  views  of  those  old  "chroniclers,"  and 
inaugurated  a,  new  era  of  religious  development.  Vain  dream- 
ers !  "  For  ever,  0  God,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven."  "  The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testiinony  of 
tlie  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  "  The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  tried.'"  "  Thy  word  is  very  sure,  therefore  thy  servant 
loveth  it."  What  a  crowd  of  witnesses  could  be  summoned  to 
give  persona^  evidence  of  its  preciousness  and  value  1  How 
many  aching  heads  would  raise  themselves  from  their  pillows 
and  teli  of  their  obligations  to  its  soothing  messages  of  love 
and  power  1  How  many  deathbeds  could  send  their  occupants 
with  pallid  lips  to  tell  of  the  staff  which  upheld  them  in  the  dark 
valley !  How  many,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  could  lay  their 
finger  on  the  promise  that  first  dried  the  tear  from  their  eye, 
and  brought  back  the  smile  to  their  saddened  countenances ! 
How  many  voyagers  on  life's  tempestuous  ocean,  now  landed  on 
the  heavenly  shore,  would  be  ready  to  hush  their  golden  harps 
and  descend  to  earth  with  the  testimony,  that  this  was  the 
blessed  beacon  light  which  enabled  them  to  avoid  the  treacher- 
ous reefs,  and  guided  them  to  their  desired  haven! 

Ah,  Philosophy!  thou  hast  never  yet,  as  this  Book,  taught  a 
man  how  to  die  I  Reason  .'  with  thy  flickering  torch,  thou  hast 
never  yet  guided  to  such  sublime  mysteries,  such  comforting 
truths  as  these  I  Science .'  thou  hast  penetrated  the  arcana  of 
nature,  sunk  thy  shafts  into  earth's  recesses,  unburied  its  stores, 
counted  its  strata,  measured  the  height  of  its  massive  pillars, 
down  to  the  very  pedestals  of  primeval  granite.  Thou  hast 
tracked  the  lightning,  traced  the  path  of  the  tornado,  un- 
curtained the  distant  planet,  foretold  the  coming  of  the  comet, 
and  the  return  of  the  eclipse.  But  thou  hast  never  been  able 
to  gauge  the  depth  of  man's  sou!;  or  to  answer  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

No,  no ;  this  antiquated  volume  is  still  the  "Book  of  books," 
the  oracle  of  oracles,  the  beacon  of  beacons ;  the  poor  man's 
treasury ;  the  child's  companion ;  the  sick  man's  health ;  the 
dying  man's  life ;  shallows  for  the  infant  to  walk  in  ;  depths  for 
giant  intellect  to  explore  and  adore  I  Philosophy,  if  she  would 
but  own  it,  is  indebted  here  for  the  noblest  of  her  maxims — 
Poetry,  for  the  loftiest  of  her  themes.  Painting  has  gathered 
here  her  noblest  inspiration.     Music  has  ransacked  these  golden 
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stores  for  the  grandest  of  her  strains.  And  if  there  be  iil'o  in 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ,— -if  her  ministers  and  missionaries  are 
carrying  the  torch  of  salvation  through  the  world, — where  is 
that  torch  lighted,  bnt  at  these  same  uodying  altar-flres  ?  "When 
a  philosophy  "falsely  so  called"  shall  become  dominant,  and 
seek,  with  its  proud  dogmas,  to  supersede  tliis  divine  philoso- 
phy— when  the  old  Bible  of  David,  and  Timothy,  and  Paul,  is 
clasped  and  closed — the  only  moralitj'  ar.d  philosopliy  worth 
speaking  of  wUl  have  perished  from  the  earth.  Dagon  will  have 
taken  the  place  of  God'a  ark — the  world's  funeral  pile  may  be 
kindled ! 

Iiove  your  Bibles.  As  they  are  the  souvenirs  of  your  earliest 
childhood-— the  gift  of  a  mother's  love,  or  the  pledge  of  a  father's 
affection — so  let  them  be  j'our  last  and  fondest  treasures,  the 
keepsakes  and  heirlooms  which  you  are  most  desirous  to  trans- 
mit to  your  children's  children. 

In  tiding  to  yon  "  the  whole  armor  of  God,''  forget  not  "  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit."  What  noble  words  are  these,  addressed 
to  a  saintly  hero  more  than  three  thousaad  years  ago ;  may  every 
youthful  soldier  girding  himself  for  the  great  battle  of  life  es- 
pecially listen  to  them ;  they  will  prove  to  him,  as  they  did  lo 
Joshua,  the  sure  guarantee  of  "  prosperity  "  in  its  nobler  sense. 
"  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  coiirageons,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law  which  Moses  my  servant 
commanded  thee ;  turn  not  fi'om  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou 
shalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thoa  mayest  observe 
to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  therein ;  for  then  thou  shalt 
mahe  thy  way  prosperotis,  and  then  thou  aJiali  have  good  success," 
(Josliua  i.  7,  8.) 

"  Thy  word  have  T  hid  in  mine  heart,  that  I  might  not  sin 
against  thee." — Jf 


LOST  AUT8. 

And  ill  regard  to  colors,  we  are  far  behind  the  aocients. 
S'one  of  the  colors  in  the  Egyptian  painting  of  thousands  of 
years  ago  are  in  the  least  fadecl,  except  the  green.  The  Tyiian 
purple  of  the  entombed  city  of  Pompeii  is  as  fresh  to-day 
as  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Some  of  the  stucco,  paint- 
ed contnries  before  the  Christian  era,  broken  np  and  mixed,  re- 
vealed its  original  lustre.  And  yet  we  pity  the  ignorance  of 
the  dark-skinned  children  of  the  ancient  Egypt.  The  colors 
upon  the  walla  of  Nero's  Festal  Vault  are  as  fresh  as  If 
painted  yesterday.   So  is  the  cheek  of  the  Egyptian  prince  who 
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was  coutemporaiieous  with  Solomon,  and  Cleopatra,  at  whoso 
feet  CiBsar  laicl  the  riches  of  his  empire. 

And  ill  regard  to  metals.  The  edges  of  the  stones  of  the  obe- 
lisks of  Egypt,  and  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Eome,  are  as  sharp 
as  if  but  hewn  yesterday.  And  the  stones  stUl  remain  so 
closely  fitted,  that  their  seams,  laid  with  mortar,  cannot  be  pen- 
etrated with  the  edge  of  a  pen-knife.  And  their  surface  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard — so  that  when  the  ^French  artists  engraved  two 
lines  upon  an  obelisk  brought  from  Egypt,  they  destroyed  in 
the  tedious  task,  many  sets  of  the  best  tools  that  could  be  manu- 
factured. And  yet  these  ancient  monuments  are  traced  all 
over  with  inscriptions  placed  upon  them  in  olden  time.  This, 
with  other  facta  of  striking  character,  proved  that  they  were  far 
more  skilled  in  metals  than  we  are.  Quite  recently  it  is  re- 
corded that,  when  an  American  vessel  was  on  the  shores  of 
Afi'ica,  a  son  of  that  benighted  region  made,  from  an  iron  hoop, 
a  knife  superior  to  any  on  board  the  vessel,  and  another  made 
a  sword  of  Damascus  excellence  from  a  piece  of  iron. 

Fiction  is  very  old.  Scott  has  his  counterparts  two  thousand 
years  ago.  A  story  is  told  of  a  wan-ior  who  had  no  time  to 
wait  for  the  proper  forging  of  hia  weapon,  but  seizing  it  red- 
hot,  rode  forward,  but  fonnd  to  his  surprise  that  the  cold  air 
had  tempered  Ms  iron  into  an  excellent  steel  weapon.  The 
tempering  of  steel,  therefore,  which  waa  new  to  us  a  century 
since,  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Ventilation  is  deemed  a  very  modern  art.  But  this  is  not  the 
fact,  for  apertures,  unquestionably  made  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation, are  found  in  the  Pyramid  Tomb  of  Egypt.  Yes, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  the  barbarous  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to 
ventilate  their  tombs,  while  we  yet  scarcely  know  how  to  venti- 
late our  houses. —  Wendell  Phillips. 
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LOST    m    THE    MOUNTAINS. 


The  following;  incident  is  one  among  many  which  havo  occurred  in 
the  history  of  my  life,  and  which  so  striMngly  illustrates  the  special 
providence  of  God,  that  I  am  induced  to  send  it  for  publication  in  the 
Repository.  Mrs.  Boarer,  the  heroine  and  naiTator  of  the  story,  was 
the  wife  of  Mr,  George  Boarer,  and  was,  hy  education  and  parentage, 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Her  parents  were  natives  of  Berkley  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and,  at  the  time,  were  residents  o£  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sleepy  Creek.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January,  IGOO, 
she  left  home  on  a  horrowed  horse,  to  cross  the  Capin  Mountains,  to 
visit  her  aged  parents.  She  took  with  her  an  infant  child,  a  daughter, 
seven  montlia  old.  The  snow  upon  the  mountains  was  three  feet 
deep,  and  the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold.  For  defense,  and  com- 
pany's saie,  she  took  with  her  the  house-dog,  a  very  large  spaniel. 
Having  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  she  concluded  to  leave 
the  great  road,  and,  by  a  short  cut,  arrive  the  same  night  at  her 
father's  house. 

She  had,  however,  not  proceeded  far,  hefore  she  found  herself  be- 
wildered ;  and,  in  consequence,  beeomii^  frightened.  She  dared  not 
turn  back,  but  wandered  about  through  Sie  mount^n  until  night  liad 
settled  its  gloom  over  the  world.  She  then  dismounted ;  and  having 
fastened  her  horse  to  a  sapling,  she  prepared  a  place,  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  where  to  pass  the  night,  ihe  snow,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  was  three  feet  deep  ;  the  darkness  was  profound,  and 
the  wind  from  the  north-west  broke  in  a  hurricane  above  her.  With 
no  company  but  her  child,  and  no  protector  but  her  dog,  her  con- 
dition was  lonely  beyond  the  imagination  to  conceive. 

Fortunately,  she  had  with  her  some  extra  clothing,  in  the  shape  of 
a  oloak  and  a  shawl.  Removing,  as  well  as  she  could,  the  snow  from 
beneath  a  large  tree,  she  took  her  apparel,  and  made  the  best  dispo- 
sition possible  with  it ;  and,  with  her  child  and  her  dog,  she  composed 
herself  for  the  night. 

Mrs.  Boarer  stated  to  me,  that  for  a  week  previous  to  undertaking 
this  journey,  she  was  unusually  exercised  about  her  spiritual  welfare, 
and  very  frequently  took  an  old  prayer-book,  and  read  it. 
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Now,  fiu-  from  her  home,  desolate  and  distressed,  slie  felt  the  need 
of  close  communion  with  God.  The  prayers  which  she  had  read  the 
■week  before  came  fresh  to  her  mind,  which  she  offered  ferventi;?-  to 
her  Maker.  The  night  was  long  and  dreary,-  and  she  spent  it  with- 
out sleep.  Very  shortly  aft«r  fastening  her  horse,  the  animal  became 
uneasy,  and,  breaking  his  bridle,  started  off  at  full  .speed.  This 
greatly  added  to  her  misfortunes,  for  she  had  hoped  by  liim  to  have 
reached  some  settlement  the  next  day. 

At  length  day  dawned;  and  though,  by  the  help  of  her  clothing 
and  her  dog,  she  had  kept  herself  and  child  from  freezing,  yet  she 
was  so  benumbed  by  the  cold  as  almost  to  be  unable  to  walk,  and 
carry  her  infant  daughter  with  her.  This  was  Saturday  morning. 
She  now  left  part  of  her  clothing,  and  made  an  effort  to  return  to  the 
point  where  she  left  the  great  road.  After  traveling  until  she  was 
nearly  exhausted,  she  concluded  that,  unless  she  reached  the  settle- 
ment, she  must  perish  with  the  cold.  Indulging  the  hope,  however, 
that  she  might  keep  herself  from  freezing,  or  be  found  by  some  one, 
she  thought  it  best  to  return  (o  the  spot  where  she  passed  the  previous 
night.  Accordingly,  she  started  back,  and,  on  her  way,  hung  up  her 
apron  on  a  bush,  and  afterward  a  handkerchief,  as  signs  of  distress; 
in  hope,  though  indeed  but  a  faint  hope,  that  some  passing  hunter 
might  see  one  or  the  other,  and  come  to  her  relief.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  Saturday,  and  with  great  difficulty,  she  regained  her  lodging- 
place. 

But  feeling  now  the  dread  of  passing  another  night  in  so  desolate 
a  place,  and  summoning  that  indomitable  spirit  of  courage,  peculiar 
to  her  sex  when  in  difBculty  and  danger,  and  seeing  the  sun  fast  de- 
clining, she  determined  to  change  her  course,  and  make  one  more 
desperate  effort  to  gain  some  settlement.  Throwing  off  part  of  her 
apparel,  in  order  to  be  less  encumbered,  she  began  again  to  contend 
with  (he  snow,  rocks,  and  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and  at  length 
came  to  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  down  the  sides  of  which  she  could  not 
descend  with  her  child. 

She  looked  up  and  down,  but  could  see  no  place  that  offered  an 
easier  passage  than  the  one  before  her.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  but 
having  no  other  alternative,  she  threw  her  child  over,  and  then  fol- 
lowed herself.  By  taking  hold  of  the  laui-el  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  she  managed  to  crawl  up  to  the  place  where  her 
child  lighted  which  to  her  great  joy,  she  found  uninjured,  save  by 
a  slight  scratch  on  ita  face  caused  by  its  falling  on  the  ci-ust  of  the 
snow.  Epsummg  hei  journey,  she  came  upon  a'  hog-path,  which 
led  to  a  cieft  of  shelvmg  rocks  where  these  animals  were  accustomed 
to  sleep. 

She  had  now  tia\e!ed — as  was  afterward  ascertained — one  mile 
and  a  half.  Here  she  might  have  remsimed  sheltered  for  the  night ; 
but  fearing  the  letum  of  the  half-starved  hogs,  and  that  herself,  her 
child,  and  her  dog,  might  all  become  a  sudden  prey  to  their  voracious- 
ness, and  her  family  never  learn  their  fate,  she  immediately  resumed 
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her  march,  and  weary  and  faint,  made  hei-  way  about  three  hundred 
yards  ofF,  to  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Finding  her  stockings  entirely 
cut  up  by  the  crust  of  the  snow,  and  her  limhs,  and  ankles,  and 
feet  all  bleeding,  she  yielded  the  struggle,  and,  under  some  pine 
hushes  hard  by,  she'  obtained  a  place  to  sit  down ;  but  the  snow  sink- 
ing heneafh  her,  rendered  her  situation  most  critical  and  desperate. 

She  took  care  to  wrap  her  clothes  ai'ouiid  her  feet,  and  body,  as 
well  as  she  could ;  then  clasping  her  habe  warm  to  her  bosom,  she 
committed  herself  to  God. 

Her  faithful  dog  had  not  left  her,  and  this  night  would  lie  down 
just  where  she  bade  him ;  sometimes  on  her  feet  and  limbs,  and 
sometimes  at  her  back,  changing  alternately,  as  if  to  keep  her  from 
freezing.  During  the  night  she  fell  asleep,  being  exhausted  with 
labor  and  with  want  of  food.  This  night  it  snowed  and  blew,  until 
the  new  fall  of  snow  was  ten  inches  deep  on  the  former.  When  she 
awoke,  she  iieai'd  the  chickens  crowing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  dogs  barking,  so  near  was  she  to  a  house ;  but  the  wind  was 
blowing  directly  from  them  to  her,  which  proved  extremely  unfavor- 
able to  her.  About  the  same  Ijiae  she  thought  she  heard  the  people 
feeding  their  cattle.  She  called  as  loud  and  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  no  one  came  to  her  relief.  This  morning  she  found  that  her 
feet  and  limbs  were  badly  swelled,  and  the  ^n,  in  mo.ny  places, 
broken. 

This  discovery  went  home  to  her  heart,  and  she  commenced  to 
make  her  peace  with  God,  and  gave  herself  up  to  die.  She  thought 
if  her  infant  child  were  dead,  she,  too,  could  die  in  peace ;  but,  to 
leave  it  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger,  was  a  thought  more  than  a 
mother's  heart  could  bear.  She  laid  the  little  thing  down  to  freeze  to 
death  before  she  should  die  herself,  but  when  it  wept,  she  would 
take  it  up,  and  clasp  it  to  her  bosom.  Despairing  at  last  to  make  her- 
self heard,  as  the  wind  continued  to  blow  violently  in  a  contrary 
direction,  she  resorted  to  another  expedient.  It  was  this ;  She 
pinned  her  child's  bonnet  around  the  dog's  neck,  and  sent  him  to  so- 
licit help.  The  poor  animal,  as  if  perfectly  understnuding  her  mean- 
ing, started  off  immediately,  and  was  afterwai-d  tracked  to  the  house 
nearest  to  his  distressed  mistress,  and  then  to  a  mill ;  but,  it  being 
Sabbath  day,  and  extremely  cold,  the  dwellings  were  all  shut  up,  and 
no  one  saw  him,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  he  returned,  and  took  up  hia 
station.  When  it  was  becoming  about  feeding  time,  she  commenced 
calling  again,  and  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  stack  of  hay  heard  her,  and 
told  hia  wife  that  he  heard  somethmg  on  the  mormtain  making  a  noise 
like  a  person  in  distress  ;  and  he  went  to  a  neighbor  and  told  him  the 
same  thing ;  to  which  the  latter,  however,  only  replied,  '■  I  suppose  it 
must  be  a  panther." 

This  night  was  likewise  spent  in  making  hei  peace  with  God,  and 
she  stated  to  me,  tiiat  if  she  had  penshed  that  night,  she  had  no 
doubt  but  that  she  would  have  gone  to  he.iven  Pait  of  the  night 
was  spent  in  great  anxiety  about  her  thild      H-i  fiirhful  dog,  as  he 
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had  don«!  before,  kept  close  to  her,  and  would  lay  down  precisely 
where  told  to.  This  circumstance,  in  connection  with  that  of  being 
covered  witli  snow,  kept  her  from  freezing  to  death. 

la  Irbe  jaommg,  which  was  Monday,  she  commenced  calling,  tlie 
third  lame,  for  help.  Her  clothes  were  frozen  to  the  ground,  and 
kept  her  from  rising,  and  her  exhausdon  was  complete.  She  called 
like  one  yielding  to  despair;  bnt  the  wind  being  now  fayorable,  a 
man  who  was  feeding  liis  flock  heard  her  voice,  as  also  did  liis  wile 
in  the  house,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  distressed  hero- 
ine of  our  nari'atjve,  and  who  said  to  her  husband,  "  If  Polly  Boarer 
was  near,  I  should  say  it  was  her  voice."  James  Sniyth  and  John 
M'Intyre  took  their  guns,  and  mounted  (heir  horses  and  etartod ;  hut 
were  deceived  in  their  com-se  by  the  echoes  of  Mrs.  Bearer's  voice. 
They  hunted  neariy  all  day,  and  i*etumed  home,  and  were  about 
putting  up  their  horses,  when  Mr.  Smitb  beard  the  same  plaint  of 
distress.  The  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  and  the  long,  fingering 
beams,  striking  from  the  far  horizon  upon  the  snow-clad  wilds,  in- 
spired feelings  of  the  deepest  gloom  and  solitude. 

They  started  again,  but  the  feeble  cry  of  the  perishing  woman  had 
ceased  ;  and  just  as  the  men  were  taking  a  wrong  direction,  she  said 
that  she  felt  an  indefinable,  mysterious  feeling  come  over  her,  which 
said  that  if  she  only  would  call  again,  help  would  come  to  her.  She, 
therefore,  called  once  more,  and  was  heard,  and  foufid. 

But  a  new  difficulty  now  arose.  She  was  frozen  to  the  ground,  and 
was  almost  lifeless,  imd  her  faithful  dog  i-efused  to  let  the  strangers 
approach.  At  length,  however,  he  was  pacified.  She  had  not  shed 
a  tear  until  this  moment  of  her  rescue.  But  now,  the  teai-s  fell,  like 
rain-drops  from  her  eyes.  She  was  speedily  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
house,  where  she  became  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  twenty-four 
hours.  The  flesh  fell,  or  rather  peeled  off  her  limbs,  and  many  of 
her  toes  came  off ;  so  that  she  was  nnable  to  walk  until  the  following 
August— a  period  of  over  six  months.  Her  husband  supposed  that 
his  wife  was  safe  at  her  father's,  and  her  father  never  thought  tliat 
she  had  started  to  visit  his  family.  The  horse,  after  becoming  free, 
did  not  retnra  home  ;  so  that  there  was  no  suspicion  felt  in  regai-d  to 
her  safety. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  his  and  to  her  own  reilections  on  this  incident, 
I  have  heard  the  mother  and  the  daughter  tell  in  love-feast,  what  I 
have  here  imperfectly  told  yoa.  How  tFne,  and  how  applicable 
in  every  condition  of  life — in  poverty  or  in  health,  in  pi-osperity  <n- 
adversity,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm,  in  plenty  or  in  distress — that  decla- 
ration of  the  merciful  Keeper  of  our  race,  "My  grace  is  sufBcient 
for  thee !" 
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THE  WIDOW  OF  THE  PINE   COTTAGE. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  widow  of  the  Pine  Cottage  aat  bj 
her  biasing  fagots  wim.  her  five  tattered  children  at  her  side,  endeav- 
oring, by  listening  to  the  artlessness  of  their  juvenile  prattle,  to  dissi- 
pate tlie  lieavT  gloom  that  pressed  upon  her  mind.  For  a  year  her 
own  feeble  han^  had  provided  for  her  helpless  family,  for  she  had 
no  supporter ;  she  thought  of  no  friend  in  all  the  wide,  unfriendly 
world  around ;  but  that  mysterious  Providence,  the  wisdom  of  whose 
ways  are  above  human  comprehension,  had  visited  her  with  wasting 
sickness,  and  her  Uttle  means  had  become  exhausted.  It  was  now, 
too,  mid-winter,  and  the  snow  lay  heavy  and  deep  through  all  the 
surrounding  foi-ests,  while  storms  still  seemed  gathering  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  driving  wind  roared  amidst  the  bending  pines,  and 
rocked  her  puny  mansion. 

The  last  herring  smoked  upon  the  coals  before  her ;  it  was  the  only 
article  of  food  she  possessed,  and  no  wonder  her  forlorn  and  desolate 
state  brought  up  in  her  bosom  all  the  anxieties  of  a  mother  when  she 
Looked  upon  her  children  ;  and  no  wonder,  forlorn  as  she  was,  if  she 
suffered  tlie  heart-swellings  of  despair  to  rise,  even  though  she  knew 
tliat  He  whose  promise  is  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  cannot  forget 
his  word.  Providence  had  many  years  before  taken  from  her  her 
eldest  son,  who  went  from  his  forest  home  to  try  his  fortune  on  the 
high  seas,  since  which  she  had  heard  no  note  or  IJdings  of  him;  and 
in  latter  limes,  had,  by  tlie  hand  of  death,  deprived  her  of  the  com- 
panion and  staff  of  her  worldly  pilgrimage,  in  the  person  of  her  hus- 
band. Yet  to  tliis  hour  she  had  been  upborne — she  had  not  only 
been  able  to  provide  for  her  little  flock,  but  had  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  destitute. 

The  indolent  may  well  bear  with  poverty,  while  the  ability  to  gain 
sustenance  remains.  The  individual  who  has  but  his  own  wants  to 
supply,  may  suffer  with  fortitude  the  winter  of  want ;  his  affections 
are  not  wounded,  his  heai't  not  wiimg.  The  most  desolate  in  popu- 
lous cities  may  hope,  for  charity  has  not  quite  closed  her  hand  and 
heMl,  and  shut  her  eyes  on  miseiy.  But  the  industrious  mother  of 
helpless  and  depending  children,  far  from  the  reach  of  human  charity, 
has  none  of  these  to  console  her.  And  such  an  one  was  the  widow 
of  the  Pine  Cottle  ;  but  as  she  bent  over  the  fire,  and  took  up  the 
last  scanty  remnant  of  food  to  spread  before  her  cliildren,  her  spirits 
seemed  to  brighten  up,  as  by  some  sudden  and  mysterious  impulse, 
and  Cowper's  beautiful  lines  came  uncalled  across  ber  mind  : 

Jnclge  Hot  the  Lord  by  feebio  senae, 

But  trust  liim  for  bis  ^race, 
Bebtua  a  frowning  Providence 

He  bides  a  stniliu;  face. 

The  smoked  herring  was  scarcely  laid  upon  the  tabic,  when  a  g-en- 
tle  rap  at  the  door,  :ind  the  loud  harking  of  a  dog,  attracted  the 
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attention  of  tlie  family.  The  children  flew  to  open  it,  and  a  weary 
traveler,  in  tattered  garments,  and  apparently  indifferent  health,  en- 
tyred  and  begg'ed  a  lodging,  ai  d  a  mouthful  of  food  :  said  he,  "  it  is 
now  twentj-fom-  hours  since  I  tasted  bread."  The  widow's  heart 
bled  anew,  as  under  a  fresh  complication  of  distresses  ;  for  her  sym- 
pathies lingered  not  round  her  ISrestde.  She  hesitated  not  even  now  ; 
rest  and  share  of  all  she  had,  she  proffered  to  the  stranger.  "We 
shall  not  be  forsaken,"  swd  she,  "or  sufl'er  deeper  for  an  act  of 
charity." 

The  traveler  drew  near  the  board ;  but  when  he  saw  the  scanty 
fare,  he  rmsed  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  with  astonishment,  "And 
is  this  all  your  store  ?"  said  he  ;  "and  a  share  of  this  do  you  offer  to 
one  you  Itnow  not  ?  Then  never  saw  I  charity  before !  But,  madam," 
said  he,  continuing,  "do  you  nat  wrong  your  children  by  giving  a 
part  of  your  last  mouthful  to  a  stranger?"  "Ah  I"  said  the  poor 
widow,  and  the  tears  gushed  to  her  eyes,  "  I  have  a  boy,  a  darling 
son,  somewhere  on  the  face  of  this  wide  world,  unless  God  has  taken 
him  away ;  and  I  only  act  towards  you,  as  I  would  that  others  should 
act  towards  him.  God  who  sent  manaa  from  heaven  can  provide  for 
us  as  he  did  for  Israel ;  and  how  should  I  this  night  offend  him,  if  niy 
son  should  be  a  wanderer,  destitute  as  you,  and  he  should  have  pro- 
vided for  him  a  home  even  poor  as  this,  were  I  to  turn  you  unre- 
lieved away  ?" 

The  widow  ended,  and  the  stranger  springing  from  his  seat,  clasped 
her  in  his  arms.  "  God,  indeed,  has  provided  just  such  a  home  for 
your  wandering  son,"  said  he,  "and  has  given  him  wealth  to  reward 
tlie  goodness  of  his  benefactress — my  mother  !  oh,  my  motlier  !" 

It  was  her  long  lost  son,  returned  from  the  Indies  to  her  hosom. 
He  had  chosen  that  disguise,  that  he  might  the  more  completely  sur- 
prise his  family  ;  and  never  was  surprise  more  perfect,  or  followed  by 
a  sweeter  cup  of  joy.  That  humble  residence  in  the  forest  was  ex- 
changed for  one  comfortable,  and  indeed  beautiful  in  the  valley ;  and 
the  widow  lived  long  with  her  dutiful  son  in  the  enjoyment  of  worldiy 
plenty,  and  in  the  delightful  employments  of  virtue :  and  at  this  day 
the  passer-by  is  pointed  to  the  luxuriant  willow  that  spreads  its  hroad 
and  green  branches  above  her  grave,  while  he  listens  to  the  recital  of 
his  simple  and  homely,  but  not  altogether  worthless  tale. 


THE  PRESUMPTUOUS  MURDEEEE. 

A  LITTLE  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  man  hy  the  name  of  Henry 
Thomson  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  resident  in  a 
retired  part,  of  England,  and  requested  a  night's  lodging.  This  re- 
quest was  readily  granted   and   the  stranger  having  taken    some 
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refreshment,  retii'ed  eaily  to  bed.  rec[itestiDg  tliat  he  might  be  awa- 
keoed  at  an  early  hour  tho  following  moraiug^. 

When  the  servant  appointed  to  call  him  entered  the  room  for  tliai 
purpose,  he  was  found  m  his  bed,  perfectly  dead. 

0&  eiamming  his  body  no  marta  of  violence  appeared,  but  his  coun  ■ 
tenance  looked  estremely  natural.  The  sfoiy  of  his  death  soon 
spread  among  the  neighbors,  and  inquiries  were  made  who  he  was, 
and  by  what  meana  he  came  by  his  death. 

Nothing  certain,  however,  was  known.  He  had  arrived  on  horse- 
back, and  was  seen  passing  through  a  neighboring  village,  about  an 
hour  before  he  reached  the  house  where  Ee  came  to  his  end.  And 
then,  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  so  little  could  be  discovered,  thai 
the  jury  which  was  summoned  to  investigate  the  cause,  returned  a 
verdict  that  he  died  "by  a  visitation  of  God."  When  tliis  was  done, 
the  stranger  was  buiied. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  on,  and  little  further  was  known.  The 
public  mind,  however,  was  not  at  rest.  Suspicions  existed  that  foul 
means  had  hastened  the  stranger's  death.  Whispers  to  that  effect 
were  expressed,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Smith  was  considered  as 
the  guilty  man. 

The  former  character  of  Smith  had  not  been  good.  He  had  lived 
a  loose  and  irregular  life,  involved  himself  in  debt  by  his  extrava- 
gances ;  and,  at  length,  being  suspected  of  having  obttuned  money 
wrongfully,  he  suddenly  fled  from  the  town. 

More  than  ten  years  however  had  now  elapsed,  since  his  return, 
during  which  he  had  lned  it  Jus  piesent  residence,  apparently  in 
good  circumstances,  and  with  an  improved  chai'acter.  His  former 
Ufe,  however,  was  now  remembeied  and  suspicion,  after  all,  fastened 
upon  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  months  a  gentleman  one  day  stopped  in 
the  place  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiry  respecting  t3ie  stranger, 
who  had  been  found  dead  m  his  Led  He  supposed  himself  to  be  a 
brother  of  the  man.  The  horse  and  clothes  of  tJie  unfortunate  man 
sliil  remmned,  and  were  immediately  known  as  having  belonged  to 
his  brother.  Tbe  body  also,  itself  was  taken  up,  and  though  con- 
siderably changed,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  him. 

He^now  felt  authorized  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  manner  of  hia 
death.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  circumstances,  as 
well  as  he  was  able.  At  length  he  made  known  to  the  magistrate  of 
the  district,  the  information  he  had  collecte.d,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  this.  Smith  was  taken  to  jail  to  be  tried  for  tlie  willful  murder  of 
Henry  Thomson. 

The  celebrated  Lord  Mansfield  was  then  on  the  bench.  He  charged 
the  grand  jury  to  be  cautious  as  to  finding  a  bill  against  the  prisoner. 
The  evidence  of  his  guilt,  if  guilty,  might  be  small.  At  a  future 
time  it  might  be  greater;  more  information  might  be  obtained. 
Should  the  jury  now  find  a  bill  against  him,  and  should  he  be  acquit- 
ted, he  could  not  be  molested  again,  whatever  testimony  should  rise 
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up  against  Hm.  Tlie  grand  joij,  however,  did  find  a  bill,  but  it  waa 
by  a  majority  of  only  one. 

At  lengtb,  the  time  of  trial  arrived.  Smith  was  brought  into  court, 
and  placed  at  the  bar.  A  great  crowd  thronged  the  room,  eager  and 
anxious  to  see  the  piisoner  and  to  hear  the  trial.  He  himself  ap- 
peared firm  and  collected.  Ifothing  in  his  manner  or  appearance 
indicated  guilt ;  and,  when  the  question  was  put  to  him  by  the  clerk, 
"Are  you  guilty,  or  not  guilty?"  he  answered  with  an  unfaltering 
tongue,  ajid  with  a  countenance  perfectly  unchanged,  "  Not  guilty." 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  now  opened  the  case.  But  it  was 
appai'ent  that  he  had  little  expectation  of  being  able  to  prove  the 
prisoner  giiilty.  He  stated  to  the  jury,  (hat  the  case  was  involved  in 
great  mystery.  The  prisoner  was  a  man  of  respectabiUty  and  of 
property.  The  deceased  was  supposed  to  have  had  about  him,  gold 
and  jewels  to  a  large  amount ;  but  the  prisoner  was  not  so  much  in 
want  of  funds,  as  to  be  under  a  strong  temptation  to  commit  murder. 
And,  besides,  if  the  prisoner  had  obtained  the  property  he  had  effec- 
tually concealed  it.     Not  a  trace  of  it  conld  be  found. 

Why,  then,  was  the  prisoner  suspected  ?  He  would  state  the 
grounds  of  suspicion.  The  deceased,  Henry  Thomson,  was  a  jeweler, 
residing  in  London,  and  a  man  of  wealth.  He  bad  left  London 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  trader  at  Hull,  of  whom  he  expected  to 
make  a  large  purchase.  That  trader  he  did  meet;  and  after  the 
departure  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Thomson  was  known  to  have  had  in  his 
possession  jewels  and  gold  to  a  large  amount. 

With  these  in  his  possession,  he  left  Hull  on  his  return  to  London. 
It  was  not  known  that  he  stopped  until  he  reached  Smith's,  and  the 
next  morning  was  discovered  dead  in  his  bed.  He  died,  then,  in 
Smith's  house,  imd  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  came  to  his  deatli  in 
an  unnatural  way,  it  would  increase  the  suspicion,  that  the  prisoner 
waa  in  some  way  connected  with  the  murder. 

How,  then,  continued  the  counsel,  it  will  be  proved  beyond  tbe 
possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  the  deceased  died  by  poison.  But  what 
was  that  poison  ?  It  was  a  recent  discovery  of  some  German  chem- 
ists, said  to  be  produced  from  distilling  the  seed  of  the  wild  cherry  iree. 
It  waa  a  poison  more  powerful  than  any  other  known,  and  deprived 
of  life  so  immediately,  as  to  leave  no  marks  of  suffering,  and  no  con- 
tortions of  tlie  features. 

But,  then,  the  question  was,  by  whom  was  it  administered?  One 
circumstance,  a  small  one  indeed,  and  yet  upon  it  might  hang  a  hor- 
rid tale,  was,  that  tie  stopper  of  a  small  bottle  of  a  very  singular 
description  had  been  found  in  tlie  prisoner's  house.  That  stopper 
had  been  esammed,  and  said  by  medical  men  to  have  belonged  to  a 
German  vial,  containing  the  kind  of  poison  which  he  bad  described. 
But,  then,  was  that  poison  administered  by  Smith,  or  at  his  instiga- 
tion ?  Who  were  the  prisoner's  family  ?  It  consisted  only  of  himself, 
a  housekeeper,  and  ona  man-servant.  The  man-servant  slept  in  an 
out-houje  adjoining  the  stable,  and  did  so  on  the  night  of  Thomson's 
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death.  Tke  prisoner  sleet  at  one  end  of  tlie  bouse,  the  lionaeteeper 
at  tlie  other,  and  the  deceased  had  been,  put  in  a  room  adjoining  tbe 
housekeeper's. 

It  would  be  proved,  that  about  three  hours  after  midnight,  on  the 
night  of  Thomson's  death,  a  light  had  been  seen,  moving  about  the 
house,  nnd  that  a  figure  holding  the  light  was  seen  to  go  fi-om  the 
room  in  which  the  prisoner  slept,  to  the  housekeeper's  room  ;  tbe  light 
now  disappeared  for  a  minute,  when  two  persons  were  seen,  but 
whether  they  went  into  Tliomson's  room,  the  witness  could  not  swear ; 
but  shortly  after  they  were  observed  passing  quite  through  the  entiy 
to  Smith's  room,  into  which  they  entered,  and  in  about  five  minutes 
the  light  was  extinguished. 

The  witness  would  further  state ;  that,  after  the  person  had  re- 
turned with  the  light  into  Smith's  room,  and  before  it  was  extin- 
guished, he  had  twice  perceived  some  dark  object  to  intervene  between 
the  light  and  the  window,  almost  as  large  as  the  surface  of  tte  win- 
dow itself,  and  which  he  described  by  saying,  it  appeared  as  if  a  door 
had  been  placed  before  the  light.  Now,  in  Smitli'a  room,  there  was 
nothing  which  could  account  for  this  appearance  ;  his  bed  was  in  a 
different  part ;  and  there  was  neither  cupboard  nor  press  in  the  room, 
which,  hut  for  the  bed,  was  entirely  empty,  the  room  in  which  he 
dressed  being  at  a  distance  beyond  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  here  concluded  what  he  had  to  say. 
During  his  address  Smith  appeared  in  no  wise  to  be  a^tated  or  dis- 
ti'essed;  and  equally  unmoved  was  he  while  the  witnesses  testified  ia 
substance  what  tlie  opening  speech  of  the  counsel  led  the  court  and 
the  jury  to  expect. 

Lord  Mansfield  now  addressed  the  jury.  He  told  them  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the  prisoner  ;  and 
that,  if  the  jury  agreed  with  him  in  opinion,  the  court  would  dis- 
charge him.  Without  leaving  their  seats,  the  jury  agi-eed  that  tlie 
evidence  was  not  sufficient. 

At  this  moment,  when  they  were  about  to  render  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, the  prisoner  rose  and  addressed  the  court.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  a  foul  crime,  and  the  jury  had  said  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  Did  the  juiy  mean  tliat 
there  was  any  evidence  against  him  ?  Was  he  to  go  out  of  court  with 
suspicions  resting  upon  him  after  all  ?  This  he  was  unwilling  to  do. 
He  was  an  innocent  man,  and  if  the  judse  would  grant  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, be  would  prove  it.  He  would  call  his  housekeeper,  who  would 
confirm  a  statement  which  he  would  now  make. 

The  housekeeper  had  not  appeared  in  court.  She  had  concealed 
herself,  or  had  been  concealed  by  Smith.  This  was  considered  a 
dark  sign  against  him.  But  he  himself  now  offered  to  bring  hei 
forward,  and  stated  as  the  reason,  not  that  he  was  imwilling  that  she 
should  testify,  but  knowing  the  excitement,  he  was  fesu'ful  that  she 
might  be  bribed  to  give  testimony  contrary  to  fact.  But  he  was  now 
ready  to  relate  all  the  ch-cumstances  be  knew  ;  she  might,  tlien,  be 
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called,  and  be  examined.  If  her  testimony  does  not  confirm  my  story, 
let  me  be  condemned. 

The  iec[Uest  of  the  prisoner  seemed  reasonable,  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
contra,ry  to  his  usual  practice,  granted  it. 

Tlie  prisoner  went  on  with  his  statement.  He  said  he  wished  to 
go  out  of  coiot  relieved  from  the  suspicions  which  were  resting  upon 
him.  As  to  the  poison,  by  means  of  whicJi  the  stranger  was  said  to 
have  died,  he  knew  neither  the  name  of  it,  nor  the  effect  of  it,  nor 
even  of  the  esistence  of  it,  until  made  known  by  the  counsel.  He 
could  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  he  swd. 

And,  then,  as  to  Mr.  Thomson,  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him. 
How  should  he  know  what  articles  of  value  he  had  with  him  !  He 
did  not  know.  If  he  had  such  articles  at  Hull,  he  might  have  lost 
them  ott  the  i^aad  ;  or,  which  was  more  probable,  have  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  them.  And  if  he  died  by  means  of  the  fatal  drag,  he  must 
have  administered  it  himself. 

He  begged  the  jury  to  remember,  that  his  premises  had  been  re- 
peatedly and  mimitely  searched,  and  that  not  the  most  trifling  article 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased,  had  been  discovered  in  hia  possession. 
The  stopper  of  a  vial  had  been  found — but  of  this  he  could  only  say, 
he  had  no  knowledge,  and  had  never  seen  it  before  it  was  produced 

One  fact  bad  been  proved,  and  only  one.  That  he  would  explain, 
and  his  housekeeper  would  confirm  his  statement.  A  mtness  had 
testified  that  some  one  had  gone  to  the  bedroom  of  the  housekeeper, 
on  the  night  in  question.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  he  him- 
self. He  had  been  subject  for  many  years  of  his  life  to  sudden  fits 
of  illness ;  he  had  been  seized  with  one  on  that  occasion,  and  had 
gone  to  her  to  procure  her  assistance  in  Ughting  a  fire.  She  had  re- 
turned with  him  to  his  room  for  that  purpose,  he  having  waited  for  a 
minute  in  the  passage,  while  she  put  on  her  clothes.  This  would 
account  for  the  momentary  disappearance  of  the  light.  Afer  remain- 
ing a  few  minutes  in  his  room,  finding  himself  better,  he  had  dis- 
missed her,  and  retired  to  bed,  from  which  he  had  not  risen  wiien  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  guest. 

Such  was  the  prisoner's  address,  which  produced  a  powerful  effect. 
It  was  delivered  m  a  very  firm  and  impressive  manner  ;  and  from  tlie 
simple  and  ai'tless  manner  of  the  man,  perhaps  not  one  present 
doubted  his  entire  imiocence. 

The  housekeeper  was  now  introduced,  and  examined  by  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  She  had  not  heard  any  part  of  the  statement  of' 
Smith,  nor  a  single  word  of  the  trial.  Her  story  confirmed  all  that 
he  had  said. 

To  this  succeeded  her  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution.  One  circmustance  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  hia 
mind  ;  this  was,  that  while  the  prisoner  and  the  honsekeeper  were  in 
the  room  of  tlio  former,  something  like  a  door  had  obstructed  the 
light  of  the  candle,  so  the  witness  testified  to  the  fact,  but  could  not 
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scft  it.  What  was  the  obstruction  1  There  was  no  door — notliing  in 
tlie  room  which  could  account  for  lliis.  Yet  the  witness  was  positive 
that  somelhiag  hke  a  door  did,  for  a  moment,  come  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  cawdle.  This  needed  explanation.  The  housekeeper 
was  tht  only  person  ttat  oould  give  it.  Designing  to  probe  this  mat- 
tfi  m  the  Hnd  to  the  bottom,  but  not  wishing  to  excite  her  jilai-m,  he 
bbgan  by  asking  her  a  few  unimportant  questions,  and  among  others, 
where  the  candle  stood,  while  she  was  in  Mr.  Smith's  room. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  room,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  and  was  the  closet,  or  cupboard,  or  whatever  jou  call  it, 
opened  once  or  twice,  while  it  stood  there  ?" 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  1  will  help  your  i-ecollection,"  said  the  counsel ;  "  after  Mr.  Smith 
tad  taken  the  medicine  out  of  the  closet,  did  he  shut  the  door,  or  did 
it  remain  open?" 

"He  shut  it." 

"And,  when  he  replaced  the  bottle  in  the  oloset,  he  opened  it 
ag^n,  did  he  ?" 

"He  did." 

"  And  how  long  was  it  open  the  last  time  ?" 

"  Hot  above  a  mimite." 

"Well,  and  when  open,  would  the  door  be  exactly  between  the 
light  and  the  window  V 

"  It  would." 

"  I  forget,"  said  the  counsel,  "  whether  you  said  the  closet  was  on 
the  right  or  the  left  hand  side  of  the  window  ?" 

"  On  the  left  hand  side." 

"Would  the  door  of  the  closet  make  any  noise  in  opening  V 

"  Ave  you  certain  V 

"  I  am." 

"Have  you  ever  opened  it  yourself,  or  only  seen  Mr.  Smith 
open  it?" 

"I  never  opened  it  myself." 

"Did  you  ever  keep  the  key?" 

"  Never." 

"Who  did?" 

"Mr.  Smith  always." 

At  this  moment  the  housekeeper  chanced  to  cast  her  eye  toward 
Smith,  the  prisoner.  His  countenance  suddenly  changed.  A  cold, 
damp  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  his  face  had  lost  all  its  color  : 
he  appeared  a  living  image  of  death.  She  no  sooner  saw  him,  than 
she  shrieked  and  fainted.  The  consequence  of  her  answers  flashed 
across  her  miad.  She  had  been  so  thoroughly  deceived  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  advocate,  and  by  the  little  importance  he  had  seemed  to 
attach  to  her  statements,  that  she  had  been  led  on  by  one  question  to 
another,  til]  she  had  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know. 
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Slie  was  obliged  to  be  taken  from  the  court,  and  a  pliysitian,  who 
was  present,  was  I'equested  to  attend  her.  At  this  time  the  solicitor 
for  the  prosecution  (answering  to  our  state's  attorney,)  left  the  court, 
but  no  oae  knew  for  what  purpose.  Presently  the  physiciim  came 
into  court,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  tJie  housekeepor 
to  resume  her  seat  in  the  box  sliort  of  an  hour  or  two. 

It  was  iibout  twelve  in  the  day.  Lord  Maastield,  having  directed 
that  the  jury  should  be  accommodated  with  a  room,  where  they 
could  be  kept  by  themselves,  adjourned  the  court  two  hours.  The 
prisoner  in  the  mean  time  was  remanded  to  J£dl. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  when  the  judge  resumed  hia 
seat  upon  the  bench.  The  prisoner  was  again  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
the  housekeeper  brought  in  and  led  to  t!ie  bos.  The  court  room  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  an  awful  silence  pervaded  the  place. 

The  cross-examining  counsel  again  addressed  the  housekeeper.  "I 
have  but  a  few  more  quesljons  to  ask  you,"  said  he ;  "  take  heed  how 
you  answer,  for  your  own  life  hangs  U]>on  a  thread." 

"  Do  you  know  Ibis  stopper  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?" 

"  To  Mr.  Smith." 

"  When  did  you  see  it  last  ?" 

"  On  the  night  of  Mr.  Thomson's  death." 

At  this  moment  the  solicitor  entered  tlie  court,  bringing  with  him 
upon  a  tray,  a  watch,  two  money-bags,  a  jewel-case,  a  pocket-book, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  same  manufacture  as  the  stopper,  and  liaving  a 
cork  in  it.  The  tray  was  placed  on  the  fable  in  siglit  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  witness,  and  from  that  moment  not  a  doubt  remained  in  the 
mind  of  any  man  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

A  few  words  wiD  bring  this  melancholy  tale  to  its  close.  The 
house,  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  was  between  nine  and 
t«n  miles  distant.  The  solicitor,  as  soon  as  the  cross-examination  of 
the  housekeeper  had  discovered  the  exisl«noe  of  the  closet,  and  its 
situation,  had  set  off  on  horseback,  with  two  sherift"'s  officers,  and, 
after  pulling  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  house,  had  detected  this 
important  place  of  concealment.  Their  search  was  well  rewarded  : 
the  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomson  was  found  there, 
amounting  in  value  to  some  thousand  pounds  ;  and  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  a  bottle  was  discovered,  which  the  medical  men  instantly 

Sronounced  to  contain  the  very  identical  poison  which  had  caused  the 
eath  of  the  unfortunate  Thomson.  The  result  was  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation. 

It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  Smith  was  convicted  and  executed, 
and  brought  to  this  awful  punishment  by  his  own  means.  Had  he 
smd  nothing — had  he  not  persisted  in  calling  a  witness  to  prove  his 
innocence,  he  might  have  escaped.  But  God  had  evidently  left  him 
to  work  out  his  own  ruin,  as  a  just  reward  of  his  ai^ful  crime. 
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THE  HEADLESS  KAIL. 

There  lived  in  England,  some  years  since,  a  clergyman,  hy  the 
name  of  Dr.  Donne.  In  the  eailier  part  of  his  ministerial  life,  he 
fldministered  to  a  congregation  out  of  London,  One  day,  while 
taldng  a  walk  around  his  parish,  Le  entered  tlie  cliurchvai-d  where 
lie  found  the  grave-digger  employ  d      d  ^  Ad 

to  the  spot,  he  stood  and  watched  f  m      h     m  ts     f  tl 

man,  at  the  same  tjine  holding  su  h  t  th  1  w     Id 

be  likely  to  arise  from  the  gloomj       tu        t  tl     g  i  m 

ployment.     In  the  midst  of  the  w    k      d  th  t        t!     1  tte 

came  upon  a  skull,  which  he  threw    ut 

The  doctor  observing  it,  picked  t    p  f     th    j     p         f        ra 
it ;  in  doing  which,  what  was  his       p        t        t  1      th     t  a 

head,  sticking  in  the  bone  of  the  t  mpl  H  aid  n  tl  t  it 
grave-digger  about  the  discovery,  but  dw_  tthnlh  a 
ceded  it  in  the  comer  of  his  handk     1     f     H  d        tl       wtl 

out  apparent  design,  he  demand  d  t  th  m  wh  th  h  k  w 
■whose  skoU  that  was. 

The  grave-digger  replied  that  Ibl       dhdd         Ith      pf 
sfud  he,  "  several  years  ago,  there  was  buried  a  man  who  kept  a 
brandy  shop,  at  no  great  distance  from  this." 

"  And  what  character  did  he  susttdn?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
"Oh,"  said  the  grave-digger,  "he  was  an  honest  man,  for  all  tliat 
I  know ;  hut,  then,  he  wonld  drink  too  much,  and  one  moming,  after 
a  night  of  intoxication,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed." 
"Had  he  a  wife  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 
"Yes." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  woman  was  she  ?" 

"Quite   a  clever  woman,"    said   (he    giave  di^gei  ,       onlj    the 
neighbors  used  to  reflect  on  her,  because  she  miiiiLd  inothei  min 
the  day  after  her  husband  was  buried." 
"  Is  she  still  living  1"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,"  said  ihe  grave-digger  ;  "  she  and  hti  htf'band  r  i,i,uj;  >  the 
house  which  you  observe  yonder,  down  the  hill 

The  conversation  here  terminated,  and  the  dootoi  contmued  his 
walk.  There  must  have  been,  thought  he  to  him'jelf  as  he  left  the 
obuiohyard,  some  foul  work  by  which  this  man  (,ame  to  his  death 
After  some  reflection  he  determined  to  proceed  to  the  houf,e,  and 
make  such  inquiries  as  circumstances  might  'ieem  to  justify 

On  reaching  the  place,  he  introduced  himself  to  the  woman,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  conversation ;  and  among  other  topics  allu 
ded  to  her  bei-eavement  of  a  former  husband  The  woman  was  by 
no  means  backward  to  converse  upon  the  subject  but  afiected  gieit 
sorrow  at  her  former  loss.  For  a  time  the  doctoi  listened  to  her  with 
apparent  sympathy ;  but,  at  lenglli,  suddenly  optnmg  his  handker- 
chief, he  demanded  in  a  stern  mamifir,  "Woman,  do  you  know  this 
nail  '" 
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Struck  witli  horror,  she  instantly  confessed  hsr  giiiU. 

From  facts  like  this  we  may  learn,  that  important  results  are  often 
connected  with  apparently  trifling  circumstances  ;  and  that  what  God 
designs  to  disclose,  no  humaa  foresight  or  cunning  is  iible  to  conceal. 


NAESOW  ESCAPE  FROM  EXECUTION. 

Sir  Evan  Nepean,  of  the  Home  Department,  relates  the  Mlowing 
lespccting  himself.  One  night  during  his  office  as  under-secretary, 
he  felt  the  most  unaccountable  wakeSlness  that  could  be  imagined  ; 
he  was  in  perfect  health,  had  dined  early,  and  had  notlnng  whatever 
oil  his  mind  to  keep  him  awake.  Still  he  found  all  attempts  to  sleep 
impossible,  and  from  eleven  till  two  in  the  morning,  he  never  closed 
an  eye.  At  length,  weary  of  this  struck,  and  as  the  twilight  was 
breaking,  (it  was  in  summer,)  he  determined  to  try  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  walk  in  the  park.  There  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
sleepy  sentinels.  But  in  his  walk,  happening  to  pass  the  house-office 
several  times,  he  thought  of  letting  himseir  in  with  his  key,  though 
without  any  particular  object.  The  book  of  entries  of  the  day  before, 
stiil  lay  on  the  table,  and  through  sheer  listiessness  he  opened  it. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  appalled  lum  :  "  A  reprieve  to  be  sent  to  York 
tor  tlie  coiners  ordered  for  execution,"  The  execution  had  been 
ordered  for  the  nest  day.  It  struck  him  that  he  had  received  no 
return  to  his  oi-der  to  send  the  ixtprieve.  He  searched  the  "minutes." 
He  could  not  find  it  there,  la  alarm  he  ■went  to  the  house  of  the 
chief  clerk,  who  lived  in  Downing-street,  knocked  him  up,  (it  was 
then  past  three,)  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  reprieve 
being  sent.  In  great  alarm,  the  chief  clerk  could  not  remember, 
"You  are  scarcdy  awake,"  said  Sir  Evan,  "recollect  yourself;  it 
must  have  been  sent." 

The  clerk  said  that  he  now  recollected  he  had  sent  it  to  the  clerk  of 
the  ci'own,  whose  business  it  was  to  forward  it  to  York. 

"  Good,"  said  Sir  Evan,  "  but  have  you  Ms  receipt  and  certificate 
that  it  IS  gone?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  come  ivitli  me  to  his  house,  we  must  find  him,  it  is  early  ?" 
It  was  now  four,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown  lived  in  Chancery -Lane, 
Thei'e  was  no  hackney  coach  to  be  seen  and  they  almost  ran.  They 
were  just  in  time.  The  clerk  of  the  crown  had  a  countr)'  house,  and 
meaning  to  have  a  long  holiday,  he  was  at  that  moment  stepping  into 
his  gig  to  go  to  his  viila.  Astonished  at  this  visit  of  the  under  secre- 
tary of  state  at  such  an  hour,  he  was  still  more  so  at  his  business. 

"  Heavens  !"  cried  he,  "  the  reprieve  is  locked  up  in  my  desk !" 
It  was  brought.  Sir  Evan  sent  to  the  post-office  for  the  truest  and 
llcetest  express.  The  reprieve  reached  York  next  morning  just  at 
■'  ''  J  unhappy  men  were  ascending  the  cart. 
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PRUDENTIAL  TALENT. 

To  excel  others  is  a  proof  of  talent ;  but  to  know  luhen  to 
conceal  that  superiority  is  a  greater  proof  of  prudence.  TJie 
celebrated  orator  Domitius  Afer,  wheu  attacked  in  a  set  speecli 
by  Caligula,  made  no  reply,  affectiog  to  be  entirely  overttome 
by  the  reeistlees  eloquenoe  of  the  tyrant.  Had  he  I'eplied,  lie 
would  certainly  have  conqnered,  and  as  certainly  ha\u  died  ; 
bat  he  wisely  preferred  a  defeat,  that  saved  his  life,  to  a  victory 
that  would  have  cost  it. — C.  C  GoUon. 


A  TRAVELER  SAVED  FROM  MURDER  DY  A  DOG. 

A  TRAVELER  in  Coruwall,  England,  observed  a  strange  dog  follow- 
ing bim  ou  the  road,  which,  notwiihstanding  every  effort  he  used  to 
diive  him  back,  claimed  acquaintance  with  him. 

Being  benighted  in  a  lonely  place,  he  called  at  the  first  inn  he  met 
with,  and  desired  to  be  accommodated  with  a  room.  After  supper 
the  gentleman  retired  to  i*est.  No  sooner  had  he  opened  the  door, 
than,  the  before  mentioned  dog  mshed  in.  After  some  fruitless 
efforts  to  drive  the  dog  away,  the  gentleman  permitted  him  to  stay  in 
the  room,  thinking  he  could  do  him  no  harm.  When  the  gentleman 
began  to  prepare  for  bed,  the  dog  ran  to  a  closet  door  and  then  ran 
back  to  him,  looking  very  wistfully  at  him.  This  the  dog  did  several 
times,  which  so  far  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  gentleman,  that  he 
opened  the  closet  door,  and  to  his  great  terror  saw  a  person  laid  with 
his  throat  cat.  Struck  with  horror,  be  began  to  think  of  his  own 
state.  To  attempt  to  rmi  away  he  supposed  wonld  be  unsafe.  He 
therefore  began  to  barricade  the  door  with  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  laid  himself  on  the  bed  with  his  clothes  on.  About  midnight 
two  men  came  to  the  door  and  requested  admittance,  staling  that  the 
gentleman  that  slept  there  the  preceding  night  had  forgotten  some- 
thmg,  and  was  returned  for  it.  He  replied  the  room  was  his,  and  no 
one  should  enter  it  until  morning.  They  went  away,  but  soon  returned 
with  two  or  three  other  men,  and  demanded  entrance  ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman, with  an  austere  voice,  threatened  if  Ihey  did  not  desist  he 
would  defend  himself.  Awed  apparently  by  this  bold  reply,  they 
left  him,  and  disturbed  hiia  no  more. 

-In  the"  morning  he  inquired  for  a  barbei';  one  was  immediately 
eer.t  tor,  when  the  gentleman  took  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  into 
t!ie  characLe.r  of  his  host.     The  barber  replied,  he  was  a  nelglibot. 
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aud  did  not  ivlsli  to  say  any  tiling  to  Lis  disadvanLage.  Tlie  gentle- 
man sliil  urgud  his  inquiry,  assuring  liim  that  he  Itad.  notliiiig  to  (ma, 
till  the  barber  said,  "  Sir,  if  I  nmst  tell  tJie  trutli,  Uiey  beai'  a  very 
bad  ohai'actor ;  for  it  has  been  reported  that  persons  liave  called  hero 
who  have  never  been  heard  of  afterward."  Can  you,  said  the  gen- 
tleman, keep  ft  secret?  Oa  hia  answering  in  the  affirmative,  the 
gentleman  opened  the  closet  door  and  showed  lilm  the  pereon  with 
his  throat  cut ;  he  then  directed  the  barber  to  procure  a  constable 
and  proper  assistance  with  all  speed,  which  was  done  immediately, 
and  tlie  host  and  Jiostess  were  both  taken  into  custody  to  take  their 
trial  at  the  next  assize.  Thy  took  tlieir  trial,  were  found  guilty  of 
the  murder,  condemned  and  executed.  The  dog  was  never  seen  by 
the  gentleman  afterward. 


ESCAPE  FROM  BUFFALOES  AMD  A  PANTHER. 

In  one  of  my  escursions,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  among  the  western  In- 
dians, while  seated  ia  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  situated  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  with  n  view  to  procure  some  miligalion  from  Uie  oppressive 
heat  of  the  noonday  sun,  I  was  surprised  by  a  tremendous  rushing 
noise.  I  sprang  up,  and  discovered  a  herd  I  believe  of  a  tliousand 
buffaloes,  running  at  full  speed  diit-ctly  toward  me ;  as  I  supposed 
to  hSat  off  tlie  flies,  which  at  this  season  inconceivably  (rouble  some 
of  tliose  animals. 

I  placed  myself  beliind  a  tree,  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  not  apprehend- 
ing any  clanger,  because  they  I'an  widi  loo  great  rapidity  and  too 
closely  together  to  a&brd  any  one  of  them  an  opportunity  of  injuring 
me  while  protected  iu  this  manner.  The  buffaloes  passed  so  near  me 
on  both  sides  tliat  I  could  have  touclied  several  merely  by  extending 
my  arm.  In  the  rear  of  llie  herd,  was  one  on  -which  a  huge  panUier 
had  fixed,  and  was  voraciously  engaged  in  cutting  off  the  muscles  of 
its  neck.  I  did  not  discover  this  circumstance  till  it  had  nearly  passed 
beyond  riSe-shot  distance,  when  I  discharged  my  piece  and  wounded 
the  panther.  It  instantly  left  its  hold  on  tUe  buffalo,  and  bounded 
with  great  rapidity  toward  me.  On  witnessing  the  result  of  my  shot, 
the  apprehensions  I  suffered  can  hardly  bo  imagined.  I  had,  how- 
ever, sutBcient  presence  of  mind  to  retreat,  and  secrete  myself  behind 
the  ti-unk  of  the  tree,  opposite  to  its  approaching  direction.  Here, 
solicitous  for  wliat  possibly  might  be  the  result  of  iiU' unfortunate  shot, 
I  prepared  bod]  my  knife  and  tomakawk  for  what  I  supposed  a  dread- 
ful conflict  with  this  terrible  animal.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  it  in  the  branches  of  tie  tree  over  my 
head.  My  rifle  had  just  been  discharged,  and  I  entertained  fears 
that  I  could  not  reload  it  without  discovery,  and  yet  exposing  myself 
to  the  fury  of  its  destructive  rage.     I  looked  into  the  tree  with  the 
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utmost  caution,  but  could  not  perceive  it,  though  its  groans  and  ven- 

feattce -breathing  growls  told  me  that  it  was  not  far  off,  and  also  wlial 
had  to  expect,  in  case  it  should  discover  me.  In  this  situation,  with 
my  eyes  almost  constantly  upward  to  observe  its  motions,  I  aikntly 
loaded  my  i-ifle,  and  thea  creeping  softly  round  the  tree,  saw  my 
formidable  enemy  resting  on  a  considerable  branch  about  thirty  feet 
from  the  ground,  with  his  side  fwriy  exposed.  I  was  unobserved, 
took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  it  through  the  heart,  It  made  a  single 
bound  fi'oat  the  tree  to  the  earth,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterward. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  CHILD. 

A  PEASANT,  with,  his  wife  and  three  children,  had  taken  up  his  sum- 
mer quarters  in  a  chalet,  and  was  pasturing  iis  flock  on  one  of  the 
rich  Alps  whicli  overhang  the  Durance.  The  oldest  boy  was  an 
idiot,  about  eight  years  of  age ;  the  second  was  five  years  old,  and 
dumb  ;  and  the  youngest  was  an  infant.  It  so  happened  that  the  in- 
fant was  left  one  morning  in  charge  of  his  brothers,  and  the  three 
had  rambled  to  some  distance  from  the  chalet  before  they  were 
missed. 

When  the  mother  went  in  search  of  the  little  wanderers,  she  found 
the  two  elder,  but  could  discover  no  traces  of  the  babe.  The  idiol 
boy  seemed  to  be  in  a  transport  of  joy,  while  the  dumb  child  dis- 
played eveiy  symptom  of  alarm  and  ten-or.  In  vain  did  the  terrified 
parent  endeavor  to  collect  what  had  become  of  the  lost  infant.  The 
antics  of  the  one  and  the  frigM  of  the  other  explained  nothing.  The 
dumb  boy  was  almost  bereft  of  his  senses,  whUe  the  idiot  appeared 
to  have  acquired  an  unusual  degree  of  mirth  and  expres.^ion.  He 
danced  about,  laughed,  and  made  gesticulations  as  if  he  were  imita- 
ting the  action  of  one  who  had  caught  up  something  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  hugged  it  to  his  heart.  This,  however,  was  some  slight 
comfort  to  the  poor  woman ;  for  she  imagined  that  some  acquaintance 
had  fallen  in  with  the  children,  and  had  taken  away  the  infant.  But 
the  day  and  night  wore  away,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the  lost  child. 
On  the  mori-ow,  when  the  parents  were  pursuing  their  search,  an 
eagle  flew  over  theu-  heads,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  idiot  renewed 
his  antics,  and  the  dumb  hoy  clung  to  his  father  with  shrieks  of  an- 
guish and  affright.  The  horrible  truth  then  burst  upon  their  minds, 
5iat  their  infant  had  been  carried  off  in  the  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
and  that  the  half-witted  elder  brother  was  delighted  at  his  riddance 
of  an  object  of  whom  he  was  jealous 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  Occident  happened,  an  Alpine  yager 
had  been  watching  near  an  eagle  -^  seat  under  the  hope  of  shooting 
fl>e  bird  on  her  return  to  her  ne'Jt      The  v^gcr,  waiting  in  all  the 

-'— s  perseverance  of  a  tme  sportsman  beheld  the  eagle  slowly 
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winging  her  way  to  the  rock  hehiiid  which  he  was  concealed. 
Imagine  his  hon-or,  when,  upon  her  nearer  approach,  he  heard  tlie 
cries  aud  distinguished  the  figure  of  an  mfaat  m  her  fata!  grasp.  In 
an  instant  his  resolution  was  toi-med — to  fiie  at  the  bird  at  all  hazai'ds 
the  moment  she  should  alight  upon  her  nest  and  rathei  to  kill  tlie 
oliild  tban  leave  it  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  ea^le      With  a  silent 

Erayer,  and  with  a  steady  iim  the  mountameei  poised  his  lifle.  The 
all  went  directly  through  the  pagle,  and  m  a  lomute  afterwai-d  the 
gallant  hunter  of  the  .^ps  had  the  UButteiable  delij,ht  of  snatching 
the  child  from  the  nest  and  beanng  it  away  m  tuumph  It  was 
dreadfully  wounded  by  the  e'lgle  in  one  of  its  arms  and  sides,  but 
not  mortally  ;  and  within  tv?cntj  foui  hours  aftei  it  was  fiist  missed, 
he  had  tlie  satisfaction  of  icstoring  it  to  its  mjthei  '^  arms 


A  KE  MASKABLE  CONFESSION". 

A  JEWKLEE,  a  man  of  good  character  and  considerable  wealth, 
having  occasion,  in  the  way  of  business,  to  travel  some  distance  from 
his  abode,  took  along  with  him  a  servant.  He  had  with  him  some  of 
hia  best  jewels,  and  a  large  sura  of  money,  to  which  hia  servant  was 
likewise  privy.  The  mast«r  having  occasion  to  dismount  on  the  road, 
tlie  servant  watched  his  opportunity,  took  a  pistol  from  his  master's 
saddle,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  then,  rifling  him  of  his  money 
and  jewels,  and  hanging  a  lai*ge  stone  to  his  neck,  he  throw  him  into 
the  nearest  canal. 

With  the  booty  thus  infamously  secured,  he  made  off  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  neither  he 
nor  his  master  were  known.  There  he  began  to  trade,  in  a  very  low 
way  at  fii'st,  that  his  obscurity  might  screen  him  from  observation ;  and 
in  the  course  of  many  years  seemed  to  rise  up  by  the  natural  progress 
of  business  into  wealth  and  consideration  ;  so  that  his  good  fortune 
appeared  at  once  the  effect  of  industry  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  Of 
these  he  counterfeited  the  appearance  bo  well,  that  he  grew  into  great 
credit,  married  into  a  good  family,  and,  by  laying  out  his  hidden 
stores  discreetly,  as  he  saw  occasion,  and  joining  to  all  a  universal 
affability,  he  was  at  length  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government  of 
the  town,  and  rose  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  last  he  was  chosen 
chief  magistrate. 

In  th's  ffl  e  h  ma'nta'n  d  a  f  '  ha  a^te  a  d  continued  to  fill 
it  with  n     mall  applau  e  b  th  a.  g  and  judge ;  till  one  day, 

ashest  tl  b  Iwtl  som  f  1  b  th  n,  a  criminal  was 
brought  b  f  h  m  wh  wa  u  d  f  mu  d  ring  his  master.  The 
evidenc  n  t  fill  tl  j  y  b  ht  th  r  verdict  that  the 
prlsone    "v  1        nd  tl     wl   1  mil      w    t  d  the  sentence  of 
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e  president  of  the  court  (wLieli  happened  to  be  bimself,)  in  gi'eai 


MeanwHle  he  appeared  to  be  in  nniisua]  disorder  and  agitation  of 
miad :  his  color  changed  oflen.  At  lengfh  he  arose  frora  hla  seat, 
and  coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  himself  just  by  thb  unfortu- 
nate man  at  the  bar,  to -the  no  small  aatoniahment  of  all  present 
"You  see  before  you,"  said  he,  addiesdng  himself  to  those  who  had 
sat  on  the  bench  with  him,  "  a  sfriliing  instance  of  the  just  awards  of 
Heaven  ;  for  this  day,  after  thirty  years'  concealment,  presents  to  you 
a  greater  criminal  than,  the  man  iust  now  found  guilty."  He  then 
made  an  ample  confession  of  his  heinous  offence,  with  all  its  peculiar 
aggravations.  "  Nor  can  I,"  continued  he,  "  feel  any  relief  from  the 
agonies  of  an  awakened  conscience,  but  by  requiring  that  justice  he 
forthwith  done  against  me  in  the  most  public  and  solemn  manner." 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of  all,  especially  his  fellow- 
judges.  They  accordingly  proceeded,  upon  his  confession,  to  pass 
sentence  upon  liim,  and  he  died  witJi  all  the  symptoms  of  a  penitent 


WESLEY'S  PKESERVATION  FllOM  FIKE. 

Mr.  Weslbs",  father  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  was  roused  from 
sleep  by  tlie  ery  of  fire  from  Uie  street ;  but  little  imagining  that  the 
fire  was  in  his  own  house,  he  opened  his  bed-room  door  and  found 
the  plac«  full  of  smoke,  and  that  the  roof  was  already  burned  through. 
Directing  his  wife  and  two  girls  to  rise  and  flee  for  their  lives,  he 
burst  open  the  nursery-door,  where  the  maid  was  sleeping  with  five 
children.  She  snatched  up  the  youngest  and  bade  the  othera  follow 
her  :  the  three  eldest  did  so  ;  but  John,  who  was  then  sis  years  old, 
was  not  awakened,  and  in  the  alarm  was  forgotten.  Tlie  rest  of  them 
escaped — some  through  the  windows,  some  through  the  garden-door ; 
and  Mrs.  Wesley,  to  use  her  own  expression,  "waded  through  tlie 
fire."  At  this  tune  John,  who  had  not  been  remembered  till  that 
moment,  was  heard  crying  in  the  nursery.  The  father  ran  to  the 
stairs,  but  they  were  so  nearly  consumed  that  they  could  not  bear  his 
weight ;  and  being  utterly  in  despwr,  he  fell  upon,  his  knees  in  the 
hall,  and  in  agony  commended  the  soul  of  the  child  to  God.  John 
had  been  aw|keued  by  the  light,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape 
by  the  door,  climbed  up  a  chest  that  stood  near  the  window,  and  he 
was  then  seen  from  the  yard.  There  was  no  time  for  procuring  a 
ladder ;  but  one  man  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  anotiier,  and 
thus  he  was  taken  out.     A  moment  after  the  roof  fell  in. 

When  the  child  was  rescued,  the  father  cried  out,  "  Come,  neigh- 
bors, let,  us  kneel  down  ;  let  us  give  thanks  to  God !  He  has  given  me 
all  my  eight  children  :  let  the  house  go,  I  am  rich  enough." 
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Mr.  Wesley  remembered  this  providential  deliverance  throiigh  life 
with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Under  one  of  the  portraits  published 
during  his  life,  is  a  representatdoa  of  a  house  on  fire,  with  the  scrip- 
tural inquiry,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning  V 


PRESERVATION  FROM  ROBBEaS. 

In  the  year  1786,  a  widow  woman  and  her  family  re  ided  in  the 
city  of  Diet,  in  a  lonely  situation.  She  had  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  was  supported  by  some  property  which  her  hu'.band  had 
left  her.  One  night  a  person  dressed  in  uniform,  with  a  musket  and 
broadsword,  came  to  the  house  and  requested  lod^ngs.  "  I  let  no 
lodgings,  friend,"  said  the  widow,  "and  besides,  I  have  no  spire  bed, 
unless  you  sleep  with  my  son,  which  I  fJiink  very  improper  on  ac- 
count of  your  being  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  all."  The  soldier 
showed  a  discharge  from  Diesbach's  regiment,  which  gave  him  an 
excellent  character,  and  a  passport  from  Count  Maillebois,  governor 
of  Breda.  He  was  then  hospitably  entertained  and  withdrew  to  bed. 
Some  houi*s  aft«r  a  knociing  was  heard  at  the  door  ;  and  it  was  almost 
broken  through  by  some  robbers,  when  the  soldier  moved  softly  down 
stairs  and  stopped  at  the  hall  door,  and  the  son,  having  seized  a  case 
of  loaded  pistols,  joined  him.  Soon  afterward  the  door  was  forced 
in,  and  two  ruffians  entered,  who  were  instantly  shot.  Two  associ- 
ates of  the  dead  men,  however,  returned  the  fire,  but  without  effect 
'I'he  intrepid  stranger  now  rushed  forward  and  killed  one  with  his 
bayonet  and  the  other  with  his  gun,  thus  preserving  the  lives  of  his 
kind  friends.  This  veteran's  name  was  Adrian  de  Qries ;  he  was  a 
native  of  Middleburgh,  and  was  upward  of  seventy  years  old  at  the 
time  of  this  exploit. 


ESCAPE  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

Major  FERGOSOif,  who,commanded  a  rifle  corps  in  advance  of  the 
hussars  under  Kniphausen,  during  some  skirmishing  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  the  hero  of  a  very  singular 
mcident,  which  he  thus  relates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  It  illusti-ates, 
in  a  most  forcible  manner,  the  overruling  hand  of  Providence  in 
directing  the  operations  of  a  man's  mind  iu  moments  when  he  is  least 
of  all  aware  of  it. 

"  We  had  not  lain  long  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by  a  hus- 
sar dress,  pressed  toward  our  army,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  my 
right  flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by  another,  dressed 
20 
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ill  dark  green  and  blue,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  with  a  remarkably 
high  cocked  hat.  I  ordered  three  good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them, 
and  fire  at  them ;  hut  the  idea  disgusting  me,  I  recalled  the  order. 
The  hussar,  in  returning,  made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  passed  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  us,  upon  which  I  advanced  from  the  wood  toward 
him.  Upon  my  calling,  he  stopped ;  but  after  looking  at  me,  he  pro- 
ceeded. I  again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  slop, 
leveling  my  piece  at  him ;  but  he  slowly  cantered  away.  As  I  was 
within  that  distance  at  which,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  could  have 
lodged  half  a  dozen  balls  in  or  about  him,  before  he  was  out  of  my 
reach,  I  had  only  to  determine  ;  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at  the 
back  of  an  unofiending  individual,  who  was  acq^uitting  himself  very 
coolly  of  his  duty  ;  so  I  let  him  alone. 

The  day  after,  1  had  been  telling  this  story  to  some  wounded  offi- 
cers who  lay  in  the  same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  tlie  surgeons, 
who  had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers,  came  in,  and  told 
Its,  that  they  had  been  informing  him  that  General  Washington  was  all 
the  morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a  French 
officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he  himself  dressed  and  mounted  in  every 
point  as  above  described.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  did  not  know  at  the 
itime  who  it  was." 


THE  MURDERED  80K. 

Two  yoang  men  of  Virginia,  who  served  n  the  Amenoan  army 
during  the  war,  having  regularly  got  their  dis,  har^e  went  1  ome  to 
their  friends.  One  had  only  a  mother  living  wl  en  he  lett  home 
When  they  had  got  near  home,  they  fell  into  i  co  e  "sat  o  n  the 
length  of  time  they  had  been  away,  and  concl  ded  to  t  y  wl  ether 
their  parents  would  know  them ;  and  with  this  mp  e  on  each  took 
the  nearest  path  home. 

The  one  who  had  only  a  mother  came  in ;  and  find  nw  h  s  mother 
did  not  know  him,  he  asked  for  lodging,  to  wh-  ml  r  jl  ed  tl  at  he 
could  not  lodge  him — that  there  was  a  tavern  not  far  fiom  the  place, 
where  he  might  get  lodging,  &c.  He  importuned,  but  she  refused, 
till  at  last  he  told  her  he  had  a  little  money,  and  he  was  afraid  to 
lodge  in  a  tavern,  lest  some  person  should  rob  him.  He  took  out  his 
purse  and  offered  it  to  her  keeping.  She,  struck  with  the  mammon, 
consented  immediately  fo  his  staying.  Accordingly  he  did,  had  sup- 
per, and  atil!  never  discovered  himself  to  his  mother  or  any  of  the 
family.  He  was  directed  to  a  bed  once  more  in  the  chamber  of  her 
who  conceived  him.  How  safe  he  must  have  thought  himself  then, 
compared  to  the  field  of  battle.  But  she  summoned  a  negro  man, 
told  nim  the  scheme  she  had  planned,  hired  him  to  aid  her,  where 
they  murdered  him  in  his  bed. 

Kext  day  his  fellow-soldier  came  to  see  his  friend  ;  hut,  on  asking 
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for  the  stranger,  could  hear  nothing  of  him.  He  thought  it  was  a 
trick  to  plague  him  that  the  old  woman  denied  it,  till  hearing  her 
affirm  that  no  stranger  had  come  there  the  last  evening,  nor  anj  man, 
lie  asked  her  if  she  had  not  a  son  who  went  to  the  war.  She  said 
she  had.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  left  him  within  a  few  miles  of  this 
house  last  evening,  and  he  came  here  ;  and  he  told  me  he  would  not 
mate  himself  known  to  you,  to  see  if  you  had  forgotten  his  looks. 
He  must  be  here."  The  cruel  mother  fainted  at  the  sentence,  con- 
fessed her  wickedness,  and  showed  her  murdered  son,  crammed  in  a 
closet  of  the  house  ! 


THE  SEKGEANT  AND  THE  DRUMMER  BOY. 

Jarvis  Mdtcham  was  pay-sergeant  in  a  re^ment  where  he  was  so 
highly  esteemed  as  a  steady  and  accurate  man,  that  he  was  permitted 
opportunity  to  embezzle  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  lodged  in 
his  hands  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  bounty  of  recruits,  (then  a  large 
sum,)  and  other  charges,  which  fell  within  his  duty.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  join  his  re^ment  from  a  town  where  he  had  been  on  the 
recruiting  service  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  under  some  shade  of  suspicion. 
Mutcham  perceived  discovery  was  at  hand,  and  would  have  deserted, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  a  little  drummer  lad,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  his  party  appointed  to  attend  him.  In  the  desperation  of 
his  crime,  he  resolved  to  murder,  the  poor  boy,  and  avail  himself  of 
some  balance  of  money  to  make  his  escape.  He  meditated  this  wick- 
edness the  more  readily,  that  the  drummer,  he  thought,  had  been  put 
as  a  spy  on  him. 

He  perpetrated  his  crime,  and  changing  his  dress  aft^-t  the  deed 
was  done,  made  a  long  walk  across  the  country  to  au  mn  on  the 
Portsmouth  road,  where  he  halted,  and  went  to  bed.  do'.iring  to  he 
called  when  the  first  Portsmouth  coach  came  The  waiter  summoned 
him  accordingly ;  but  long  afterward  lemembeied  that  when  he  shook 
the  guest  by  the  shoulder,  his  first  words  as  he  awoke  were,  "  I  did 
not  kill  him." 

Mutcham  went  to  the  seaport  by  the  coach,  and  instantly  entered 
as  an  able-bodied  landsman  or  marine,  I  know  not  which.  His 
sobriety  and  attention  to  duty  gained  him  the  same  good  opinion  of 
the  officers  in  his  new  service,  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  army.  He 
was  afloat  for  several  years,  and  behaved  remarkably  well  in  several 
actions.  At  length  the  vessel  came  into  Plymouth,  was  paid  off,  and 
some  of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  Jarvis  Mutcham,  were  dismissed 
as  too  old  for  service.  He  and  another  seaman  resolved  to  walk  to 
town,  and  took  the  route  by  Salisbury,  It  was  when  within  two  or 
three  miles  of  that  celebrated  city,  that  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
tempest,  so  sudden,  and  accompanied  with  such  vivid  lightning,  and 
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thunder  so  fearfully  loud,  that  the  obdurafe  conscience  of  the  old 
Rinner  began  to  be  awakened.  He  expressed  more  terror  than 
seemed  natural  for  one  who  was  familiar  with  the  war  of  elements, 
and  began  to  look  and  talk  so  wildly,  that  his  companion  became 
aware  th,at  something  more  flian  usual  was  the  matter.  At  length. 
Mutoham  complained  to  his  companion  that  the  stones  rose  from  the 
road  and  flew  after  him.  He  desired  the  man  f«  walk  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  road,  to  see  if  they  would  follow  him  when  he  was  alone. 
The  sailor  complied,  and  Jarvis  Mutcham  complained  that  the  stones 
still  flew  after  him,  and  did  not  pursue  the  other.  "But  what  is 
worse,"  he  added,  coming  up  to  his  companion,  and  whispering  with 
a  tone  of  mystery  and  fear,  "  who  is  that  little  drummer  boy,  and 
what  business  as  he  to  follow  us  so  closely  ?"  "  I  can  see  no  one," 
answered  the  seaman.  "What!  not  see  that  little  boy  with  the 
bloody  pantaloons  I"  exclaimed  the  secret  murderer,  so  much  to  the 
terror  of  his  comrade  that  he  conjured  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  on 
his  mind  to  make  a  clear  conscience,  as  far  as  confession  could  do  it. 
The  criminal  fetched  a  deep  groan,  and  declared  he  was  unable  lon- 
ger to  endure  the  life  he  hstd  led  for  years.  He  then  confessed  the 
murder  of  the  drummer ;  and  added,  that  as  a  considerable  reward 
had  been  offered,  Jie  wished  his  companion  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
magistrates  of  Salisbury,  as  he  would  desire  a  shipmate  to  profit  by 
his  fate,  which  he  was  now  convinced  was  inevitable.  Having  over- 
come his  friend's  objections  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  Jarvis  Mut- 
oham was  surrendered  to  justice  accordingly,  and  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  guilt.  But  before  the  bial,  the  love  of  life  returned. 
The  prisoner  ileuied  bis  confession,  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  By  this 
time  full  evidence  had  been  procured  from  other  quarters.  Witnesses 
appeared  from  his  former  regiment  to  prove  his  identity  with  the 
murderer  and  deserter,  and  the  waiter  remembered  the  ominous 
words  which  he  had  spoken,  when  he  awoke  him  to  join  the  Ports- 
mouth coach. 

Jarvis  Muteham  was  found  guilty,  and  executed.  When  his  last 
chance  of  life  was  over,  he  returned  to  his  confession,  and  with  his 
dying  breath  averred,  and  truly,  aa  he  thought,  the  truth  of  the 
vision  on  Salisbury  plain. 


JOHN"  ETRE. 

Ah  anecdote  is  related  of  John  Eyre,  a  man  whose  name  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  crime  as  possessing  about  one  hundred  and  tbn-ty 
thousand  dollars,  and  yet  being  sentenced  to  transportation  for  steal- 
ing eleven  quires  of  writing  paper,  which  shows  in  a  striking  manner 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  may  help  to  account  for  the 
meanness  of  the  crime  of  which  he  stood  convicted.     An  uucle  of 
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his,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  proprty,  made  his  will  in  favor  of 
a  clergyman  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  and  committed  it,  unknown 
to  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  the  custody  of  the  divine.  However, 
not  long  before  his  death,  having  altered  his  mind  with  regaid  to  the 
disposal  of  hia  wealth,  he  made  another  will,  in  which  he  left  fhs 
clergyman  only  two  thousand,  two  hundred  dollars,  bequeathing  the 
bult  of  his  large  property  to  his  nephew  and  heir-at-law,  Mr.  Eyre. 
Soon  after  the  old  gentleman's  death,  Mr.  Eyre,  rummi^ng  over  hia 
drawers,  found  his  last  will,  and  perceiving  the  legacy  to  the  cler- 
gyman, without  any  hesitation  or  scruple  of  conscience  put  it  into  the 
fire,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  effects,  in  consequence  of  his 
uncle  being  supposed  to  die  intestate. 
_  The  clergyman  coming  to  town  soon  after,  and  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  his  old  fiiend's  death,  asked  if  he  had  made  a  will 
before  he  died.  On  being  answered  by  Mr.  Eyre  in  the  negative,  the 
clergyman  very  coolly  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  the 
former  wi]i,  which  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  in  which  Mr. 
Eyre  had  bequeathed  him  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to 
several  thousand  dollars,  excepting  a  legacy  of  about  nine  hundred 
dollai's  to  liis  nephew. 


A  FAITHFUL  AND  AFFECTIONATE  DOMESTIC. 

A  COMPLETE  reverse  having  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
gentleman,  by  his  too  ^eat  readiness  to  lend  money  to  tliose  who  de- 
ceived him,  he  was  obliged  in  his  old  age  to  dismiss  all  his  domestics. 
It  was,  however,  Lk  happiness  to  have  one  among  tliem,  who,  know- 
ing the  cause,  said  to  ham  with  tears,  "  I  have  now,  sir,  been  your 
servant  five-and-twenty  years ;  I  have  always  honored  and  respected 
you ;  you  have  treated  me  with  the  kindness  of  a  master,  a  father, 
and  a  friend.  I  have  saved  some  scores  of  pounds  in  your  service, 
that  I  might  be  comfortable  in  my  old  age ;  but  I  cannot  live  in  peace 
while  I  see  you  in  distress.  To  you,  under  the  good  care  of  Provi- 
dence, I  owe  my  life  ;  to  yoii  I  am  indebted  for  much  good  instnic- 
tiou,  and  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul,  I  beg  you  wUl  accept  of  my 
ptirse  and  all  it  contains.  He  that  feedeth  the  ravens  and  letteth  not 
a  spaiTow  fall  unheeded  to  the  gi'ound,  will  not  forsake  me  !  I  am 
yet  able  for  service  :  suffer  me  to  attend  your  fortunes,  and  be  your 
servant  still.  She  drew  tears  from  her  old  maBt.er  by  these  and  other 
affectionate  expressions ;  he  wept  at  her  generosity,  accepted  her  offer 
of  service,  and  she  remained  with  him. 

Now,  reader,  mark  the  result,  and  be  encouraged  to  every  act  of 
kindness  to  others  within  your  power,  especially  to  those  from  whom 
you  have  derived  your  enjoyments,  and  who  may  have  seen  better 
days.     Not  long  after  she  had  resumed  her  place,  a  relation  of  her 
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master  died  and  left  him  a,  good  fortune.  How  must  this  have  re- 
joiced the  heai't  of  a  servant  so  attached  1  But  one  particular  yet 
remains.  When  her  master  died  he  bequeathed  this  faithful  servant 
a  comfortable  maintenance. 


A  MURDEROUS  DAUGHTER. 

A  MAH  and  his  wife  were  executed  at  Augsburg  for  a  murder,  the 
discovery  of  which,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  strongly  manifests  the 
impossibility  of  eluding  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Providence.  The  crim- 
inal, whose  name  was  Wincze,  was  originally  of  Nuremberg,  bat  re- 
moved to  Augsburg  in  1788,  where  he  became  a  lawyer.  In  this 
city  he  became  intimate  in  the  family  of  M.  Glegg,  to  whose  daughter 
he  paid  bis  addresses ;  but  the  old  gentleman  not  sanctioning  his  visits, 
he  met  the  daughter  privately,  seduced  her,  and  persuaded  her,  in 
order  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  their  union,  to  administer  poiscm 
to  her  father.  The  horrid  plan  succeeded ;  no  suspicions  were  enter- 
tmned,  and  their  union  put  him  in  possession  of  the  old  man's  wealth. 
Dming  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  they  lived  externally  happy,  but 
in  secret  a  prey  to  the  greatest  remorse.  At  length,  unable  to  endure 
any  longer  the  weight  of  guilt,  the  wife  made  confession  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  atrocious  crime  which  she  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
commit.  The  husband  was  apprehended,  and  both  of  them  received 
the  award  of  justice  in  an  jgnomicious  death. 


THE  CRIMINAL  DISCOVERED. 

Ik  the  beginning  of  1315  a  circumstance  took  place  that  excited 
much  interest  in  Paris.  A  surgeon  in  the  army,  named  Dautun, 
was  an'ested  at  a  gambling-house  in  the  Palais  Royal,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  soar  on  his  wrist.  Some  time  before  the  officers  of  the 
night  had  found,  while  passing  their  rounds  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  city,  four  panels  tied  up.  One  contained  the  head,  another  the 
ti-unk,  a  third  the  thighs,  and  a  fourth  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  man. 
In  the  teeth,  tightly  compressed,  was  a  piece  of  human  flesh  appa- 
rently torn  out  m  the  dying  struggle.  The  parts  were  collected  and 
put  together  in  their  i-egufar  orfer,  and  exhibited  for  a  number  of 
days  at  the  Morgue.  The  mystery  which  enveloped  this  dark  trans- 
action exci(«d  considerable  interest,  and  numbers  went  fo  view  the 
corpse.  The  general  conviction  was  that  the  deceased  must  have 
been  murdered,  but  for  a  number  of  weeks  no  Ught  was  thrown  upon 
die  circumstance.    When  the  body  could  not  be  kept  any  longer,  a 
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cast  in  plaster  was  taken,  fully  representing  the  murdered  victim, 
which  remmned  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  public. 

Dautun  happened  to  be  engaged  in  gambling  at  the  Palais  Royal  ; 
he  played  high  and  lost ;  calhng  for  liquor,  and  being  angi-y  because 
the  waiterwas  somewhat  tardy,  Dauttiii  emptied  the  glass  and  threw  it 
at  him.  It  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  one  of  which  entered 
into  Dautun's  wrist  under  the  cuff  of  his  coat.      The  spectators 

fathered  round,  and  learuing  the  accident  wished  to  see  the  gash  ; 
e  drew  down  his  sleeve  and  firmly  pressed  it  round  his  wrist ;  they 
insisted  on  seeing  it,  he  obstinately  refused.  By  this  course  the 
bystanders  were  led  to  suppose  that  something  mysterious  was  in- 
volved in  this  conduct,  and  they  determined  at  all  events  to  see  his 
wrist.  By  force  they  pushed  up  his  sleeve,  and  a  scar  recently 
healed,  as  if  made  by  tearing  out  the  flesh,  appeared.  The  landlord 
had  been  at  the  Morgue,  had  seen  the  murdered  man  with  the  flesh 
between  tlie  teeth,  and  it  struck  him  in  a  moment  that  the  flesh  was 
torn  from  this  man's  wrist.  Charing  them  to  keep  him  safe,  he 
hastened  to  call  in  the  legal  autiiorities  and  arrested  him. 

Dauton  afterward  confessed,  that  being  quartered  at  Sedan,  and 
without  money,  he  came  to  Paris  to  tiy  some  adventure.  Knowing 
that  his  brother  had  a  large  sum  by,  him,  directly  on  bis  ao'ival  he 
went  to  his  lod^ngs,  in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  about  eight  in  tho 
evening.  He  entered  the  house  nnnoticed  by  the  porter,  and  passing 
to  his  apartment,  found  his  bi-other  asleep.  He  immediately  com- 
menced his  work  of  death  ;  his  brother  waking  up  defended  himself, 
but  being  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  he  was  speedily  overpowered. 
In  the  struggle  he  tore  out  the  flesh.  Being  killed,  Dautun  cut  up 
the  body,  tied  it  up  in  four  parcels  as  before  mentioned,  secured 
the  money,  and  retired. 

He  also  confessed  that  eleven  months  before  this  he  had  murdered 
an  aunt  (who  was  living  with  a  second  husband,)  to  obtain  money. 
Her  husband  was  aiTCsted  and  imprisoned  for  a  number  of  months, 
but  as  nothing  appeared  to  criminate  him,  he  had  been  discharged. 


THE  FATAL  ELOPEMENT. 

A  TQUNG-  lady,  named  D'Aumont,  was  executed  in  the  city  of 
Lyons  for  the  supposed  murder  of-  her  uncle,  tlie  Chevalier  de  la 
Poulone,  with  whom  sjie  bad  lived  in  tiie  most  aflectionate  liarmony 
from  her  infantile  years.  Having  coDceived  a  passion  for  a  deserving 
young  officer  quartered  in  the  town,  and  between  whom  and  tiie 
young  lady  a  mutual  afiectjon  subsisted,  she  came  to  a  determination 
of  eloping  with  him  unknown  to  her  uncle,  and  only  admitted  one 
female  servant  to  her  confidence.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
servant  was  leagued  with  a  private  soldierj  who  meditated  the  plan  of 
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murdering  the  clievalior.  with  a  view  of  plundering  Uie  Louse,  on  tte 
night  tlie  intended  elopement  should  take  place,  in  order  that  the  un- 
happy niece  should  be  judged  the  pei'petrater  of  the  horrid  deed, 
which  was  effected  with  every  degree  of  barbarity.  The  youag  lady 
and  the  officer  were  immediately  pursued,  taken,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  former  was  tried  and  executed  on  the  faise  evidence  of 
the  female  .seivant,  and  the  officer,  her  husband,  was  cashiered,  and 
sent  to  the  gallies  for  life. 

Some  time  after,  the  servant  being  taken  ill,  threatened  to  divulge 
the  whole  matter  before  a  magistrate  ;  to  prevent  which  the  soldier, 
who  had  married  her,  put  an  end  to  his  wife's  existence ;  but  at 
length,  feeling  sincere  remorse  for  these  repeated  murders,  he  volun- 
tarily surrendered  himself  up  to  justice,  confessed  the  whole  affair, 
and  was  publicly  executed  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  enraged  mul- 
titude. 

What  adds  to  tlie  dreadful  account  is,  that  the  young  lady  who  was 
executed  was  not  less  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  than  her  unaffected 
piety  and  sweet  simplicity  of  manners.  A  broken  heart  soon  termi- 
nated the  existence  of  the  wretched  officer,  who  died  in  six  weeks 
after  the  execution  of  the  most  amiable  sufferer,  in  the  most  exom- 
ciating  tortures. 


CONFESSION  Olf  A  MURDER  IN  A  DREAM. 

The  following  is  translated  from  a  respectable  publication  at  Basle, 
Switzerland : 

A  person  who  worked  in  abvewery  quareled  with  one  of  his  fellow- 
workmen,  and  struck  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  died  oa  the  spot. 
No  other  person  was  witness  to  the  deed.  He  then  took  the  dead 
body  and  threw  it  into  a  large  fire  under  the  boiling-vat,  where  it  waa 
in  a  short  time  so  completely  consumed,  that  no  traces  of  its  existence 
remained.  On  the  foUowmg  day,  when  the  man  was  missed,  the 
murderer  observed,  very  coolly,  that  he  had  perceived  his  fellow- 
servant  tiO  have  been  intoxicated,  and  that  he  had  probably  fallen 
from  a  bridge  which  he  had  to  cross  in  his  way  home,  and  been 
drowned.  For  the  space  of  seven  years  after  no  one  entei-tained  any 
suspicion  of  the  real  state  of  the  fact.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
murderer  was  again  employed  in  the  same  brewery.  He  was  then 
induced  to  reflect  on  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  that  his  crime 
had  remained  so  long  concealed.  Having  retired  one  evening  to  rest, 
one  of  tlie  other  workmen,  who  slept  with  him,  hearing  him  say  in 
his  sleep,  "  It  is  now  fully  seven  years  ago,"  asked  him,  "  What  was 
it  you  did  seven  years  ago?"  "  I  put  him,"  he  replied,  still  speak- 
ing in  his  sleep,  "  under  the  boiling-vat."  As  the  affair  was  not 
entirely  forgotten,  it  immediately  occurred  to  the  man  that  his  bed- 
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fellow  must  allude  to  tlie  person  wlio  was  missing  about  that  time,  and 
lie  accordingly  gave  information  of  what  he  had  heard  to  a  magistrate. 
The  murderer  wm  apprehended ;  and  though  he  at  first  denied  that 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  a  confession  of  his  crime  was  at 
length  obtained  from  him,  for  which  he  sufl'ercd  condign  punishment. 


MURDERER,  DISCOVERED  BY  A  JOKE. 

The  R«v.  H.  G.  Keene  states,  in  his  Persian  Stories,  that  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  was  related  by  a  person  of  authority  and  reputation, 
who  was  one  of  the  party  : 

A  vessel  set  sail  from  Bassorah  to  Bagdad,  with  several  passengers 
on  board.  la  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  sailors,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
put  a  man  in  irons  as  he  lay  asleep,  and  he  became  an  object  of  diver- 
sion to  the  whole  party,  till  they  drew  near  the  eapitol.  But  when 
the  sailors  wanted  to  let  him  loose,  the  key  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  aft«r  a  long  and  fruitless  search  they  were  compelled  to  send  for 
a  blacksmith  to  knock  off  the  fetters.  When,  however,  the  black- 
smith came,  he  refused  to  do  what  they  wanted  till  he  had  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  ;  for  he  tiiought  the  man,  might  be  some 
criminal  whom  the  officers  of  justice  had  laid  hold  of,  and  that  his 
friends  wished  to  favor  his  escape.  To  the  magistrates  they  aecord- 
jngly  went,  who  sent  down  an  attendant  to  see  into  it.  But  the 
officer,  when  he  had  heard  their  story,  and  had  taken  the  evidence 
of  some  of  the  most  respectable  among  the  passengers,  shook  his 
head,  and  with  a  look  of  solemnity,  said  it  was  much  too  serious  a 
case  for  him  to  decide.  So  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  magistrate, 
and  carried  the  poor  captive  with  tliem- 

So  sb-ange  a  procession,  was  sure  to  attract  notice  ;  and  a  crowd 
soon  collected  about  them,  each  curious  to  know  the  prisoner's  offense, 
and  to  catch  a  sight  of  him :  till,  at  length  one  man,  springing  for- 
ward, seized  the  captive  by  the  throat,  and  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  the 
Tilliun  I  have  been  looking  for  these  two  years ;  ever  since  he  mur- 
dered my  poor  brother."  Nor  would  he  quit  his  hold  till  they  came 
before  the  magistrate  ;  and  the  murder  being  clearly  proved,  the  man, 
who  had  been  confined  in  joke  only,  was  given  up  to  death,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  blood  that  he  had  shed. 


CHURCHILL  AND  THE  TIGER. 

Thtb  gentleman  was  a  native  of  England,  but  resided  about  two 

milei  from  Vizagapatam,  in  India.     One  evening  as  he  was  reclininj; 
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on  a  sofa,  reflecljng  oa  tlie  severe  loss  lie  had  recently  sustained  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  watching  the  slumbers  of  liis  two  little 
ones  who  were  near  him  on  a  hed,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  the 
prospect  of  a  temble  death,  both  for  them  and  himself;  but  was 
as  suddenly  delivered  botli  from  the  danger  and  the  fear.  A  ti^er 
walked  into  the  house  and  entered  the  room  ;  but  instead  of  attacking 
its  occupants,  he  beheld  his  own  image  in  a  large  mirror :  he  rushed 
forward  and  broke  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  then  immediately  fled 
from  the  spot. 


THE  PEARL  DIVER  AND  THE  SHARK. 

In  diving  for  pearls,  it  is  usual  for  the  person  so  employed  to  carry 
a  short  stick,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  both  ends. 
Armed  with  this,  an  experienced  diver  will  often,  light  the  shark  in 
its  own  domaia.  He  grasps  the  stick  in  the  middle ;  and  when 
attacked  by  the  shark,  he  thrusts  it  into  the  monster's  expanded  jaws, 
in  such  a  position  that,  in  atteryiOng  to  seize  his  victim,  the  jaws  close 
upon  the  two  sharp  points.  The  following  account  of  Don  Pahlo 
Ochon's  adventure  with  a  tinterero,  is  given  by  Mr.  Hardy  ; 

"  The  Placer  de  la  Piedra  Negada,  which  ta  near  Loreto,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  quantities  of  very  large  pearl-oysters  around  it — a  aup- 
posiljon  which  was  at  once  confirmed  by  tlie  great  diiBeulty  of  finding 
this  sunken  rock.  Don  Pablo,  however,  succeeded  in  sounding  it; 
and,  in  search  of  specimens  of  the  largest  and  oldest  shells,  dived 
down  in  eleven  fatlioms  water.  The  ro5i  is  not  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  in  circumference;  and  our  adventurer 
swam  round  and  examined  it  in  all  direction,  but  without  meeting 
any  inducement  to  prolong  his  stay.  Accordingly,  being  satisfied 
that  there  were  no  oysters,  he  thought  of  ascending  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  but  first  he  cast  a  look  upward,  as  all  divers  are  obliged 
to  do  who  hope  to  avoid  the  hungry  jaws  of  a  monster.  If  the  coast 
is  clear,  they  may  rise  without  apprenension.  Don  Pablo,  however, 
when  he  cast  a  hasty  glance  upward,  found  that  a  tinterero  (the 
ground  shark, )  had  taken  a  station  three  or  four  yards  immediately 
above  him,  and  most  probably  had  been  watching  during  the  whole 
time  that  he  had  been  down.  A  double -pointed  stick  was  a  useless 
weapon  against  such  a  tinterero,  as  its  mouth  was  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  that  both  man  and  stick  would  be  swallowed  together. 
He  therefore  felt  himself  rather  nervous,  as  hia  retreat  was  now  com- 
pleiely  intercepted.  But  under  water  time  is  too  great  an  object  to 
be  spent  in  reflection,  and  therefore  he  swam  round  to  another  part 
of  the  rock,  hoping  by  this  means  to  avoid  the  vimlanee  of  his  perse- 
cutor. What  was  his  dismay,  when  lie  again  looked,  to  find  the  per- 
tinacious tinterero  still  hovering  over  him,  as  a  hawk  would  follow  a 
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bird !  He  described  him  as  having  large,  round,  and  iuflaraed  eyes, 
apparently  just  ready  to  dart  from  the  sockets  with  ea^rness,  and  a 
mouth  (at  the  recollection  of  which  he  still  shuddered,)  that  was  con- 
tinually opening  and  shutting,  as  if  the  monster  was  already,  in  im- 
agination, devouring  his  viclim,  or  at  least  that  the  contemplation  of 
his  prey  imparted  a  foretaste  of  the  gout ! 

Two  alternatives  now  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Don 
Pablo — one,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  drowned  ;  the  other,  to  be  eaten. 
He  had  already  been  under  water  so  considerable  a  time,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  retain  his  breath,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  ^ving  himself  up  for  lost  with  as  much  philosophy  as  he  pos- 
sessed But  what  is  dearer  than  life  ?  The  invention  of  man  is  sel- 
dom at  a  loss  to  find  expedients  for  its  preservation  in  cases  of  great 
eitiemity.  On  a  sudden,  he  recollected  that  on  one  side  of  the  rock 
he  had  observed  a  sandy  spot,  and  to  this  he  swam  with  all  imagin- 
able speed ;  his  attentive  friend  still  watching  his  movements,  and 
keeping  a  measured  pace  widi  him.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  spot, 
he  commenced  stirring  it  with  his  pointed  stick,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  fine  particles  rose  and  rendered  the  water  perfectly  turbid,  so  that 
he  could  not  see  the  monster,  nor  the  monster  see  him.  Availing 
himself  of  the  cloud  by  which  himself  and  the  tinterero  were  envel- 
oped, he  swam  very  far  out  in  a  transvertical  direction,  and  reached 
the  surface  in  safety,  although  completely  exhausted.  Fortunately 
he  rose  close  to  some  of  the  boats,  and  those  who  were  within  seeing 
him  in  such  a  state,  and  knowing  that  an  enemy  must  have  been  per- 
secuting him,  and  ijiat  by  some  artiiioe  he  had  saved  his  life,  jumped 
overboard,  as  is  their  common  practice  in  such  cases,  to  frighten  the 
creature  away  by  splashing  the  water;  and  Don  Pablo  was  takea  in- 
to the  boat  more  dead  than  alive." 


SAVED  FROM  DROWNING. 

Oh  the  28th  of  January,  1838,  the  river  Seine,  which  had  been 
frozen  for  several  days,  was  covered  with  skaters.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  were  told  of  the  expected  tide,  which  must  certainly  break 
the  ice ;  neither  the  dangei-  which  they  ran,  nor  the  warning  and 
efforts  of  the  local  authorities,  succeeded  in  producing  any  effect  upon 
them.  Louis  Brune,  whose  wife  and  aged  mother  were  then  ill,  re- 
mained all  day  on  the  quay,  in  expectation  of  the  disaster,  which  he 
knew  to  be  inevitable.  In  vain  pressing  messages  to  return  home 
came  from  his  family  ;  he  firmly  refused  to  leave  the  spot;  and  not 
even  for  his  meals  could  he  be  induced  to  desert  the  post  he  had 
assigned  to  himself.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  rushing  noise  was 
heard  ;  tlie  ice  was  breaking  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  crowd  increased  the  disaster.     A  gentleman  and  his  lady 
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wbo  were  enjoying  tte  pleasures  of  skating,  stiddenly  disappeared  in 
8  large  opening  which  the  breaking-  ice  had  formed  benealJi  them. 
Brune,  who  was  eagerly  looking  out,  rushed  over  the  ice  Cliat  beat 
beneath  hia  tread,  plunged  into  the  river,  seized  the  gentleman  and 
brought  him  safely  to  the  shore.  No  sooner  had  he  accomplished 
tliis,  than  he  once  more  precipitated  himself  into  the  river,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  in  seizing  the  lady,  who  had  already  disappeared 
nnder  the  ice ;  but,  benumbed  bj  the  cold,  and  his  strength  failing 
him  through  this  unwonted  esorton,  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  rise  to 
the  surface :  he  laid  hold  of  (he  masses  of  ice,  but  merely  cut  his 
hands  in  the  attempt.  Notwithstanding  the  most  desperate  efforts,  he 
■was  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  her  whom  he  endeavored  to  save, 
when  a  rope  was  thrown  to  him ;  he  seized  it,  and,  though  not  with- 
out dif^cnlty,  reached  the  shore  with  hia  burden  amidst  the  applause 
of  tfce  assembled  crowd. 


RET.  E.  ERSKINE  AND  THE  MUEDERER. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  ErsMne,  after  traveling  at  one  time  toward  the 
end  of  tlie  week,  from  Portmoak  to  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  on  his 
way  to  Edinburgh,  was,  with  several  otliers,  prevented  by  a  storm 
from  crossing  that  frith.  Thus  obliged  to  remain  in  Fife  during  the 
Sabbath,  he  was  employed  to  preach,  it  is  believed,  in  Kjnghom. 
Conformably  to  his  usual  practice,  he  prayed  earnestly  in  the  morning 
for  the  Divine  countenance  and  aid  in  the  work  of  the  day ;  bat  s«d- 
deniy  missing  his  note-book,  he  knew  not  what  to  do.  His  thoughts, 
however,  were  directed  to  the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  and 
having  studied  the  subject  with  as  much  care  as  the  time  would  per- 
mit, he  delivered  a  short  sermon  on  it  in  the  forenoon.  Having 
returned  to  his  lodging,  he  gave  strict  injunctions  to  the  servant  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  see  him  during  the  interval  of  worship. 

A  stranger,  however,  who  was  also  one  of  the  persons  detained  by 
the  stale  of  the  weather,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  min- 
ister ;  and  having  with  difficulty  obtMned  admittance,  appeared  much 
agitated,  and  asked  him,  with  great  eagerness,  whether  he  knew  him, 
or  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him.  On  receiving  assurance  that  he 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  his  face,  character,  and  history,  the 
gentleman  proceeded  to  state,  that  his  sermon  on  the  sixth  command- 
ment had  reached  his  conscience ;  that  he  was  a  murderer ;  that 
being  the  second  son  of  a  Highland  iwrd,  he  had  some  time  before 
from  base  and  selfish  motives,  cruelly  suffocated  his  elder  brother, 
who  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  him ;  and  that  now  he  had  no  peace 
of  mind,  and  wished  to  surrender  himself  to  justice  to  suffer  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  his  horrid  and  unnatural  crime.  Mr.  Erskine  asked 
him  if  any  other  per.'ion  knew  any  thing  of  his  guilt.      His  answer 
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■was,  that  so  far  as  he  was  awiire,  not  a  single  individual  iiiid  the 
least  suspicion  of  it ;  on  which  the  good  man  exhorted  him  to  be 
deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  his  atrocious  sin,  to  mnke  an  imme- 
diate applicalion  to  tlie  blood  of  sprintUng,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance ;  but  at  the  same  time,  since  his  crime  hod  hitherto 
reKQtwned  a  secret,  not  to  disclose  it,  or  to  give  himself  up  to  public 
justice.  The  unhappy  gentleman  embraced  this  well  intended  coun- 
sel in  all  its  parts,  became  tmly  pious,  and  maintained  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Erskine  in  future  life. 


MURDERER  DETECTED  BY  HIS  OWN  REMARK. 

EuGKKE  Akam,  of  Knaresborough,  England,  waK  dfscondcJ  from 
an  ancient  Yorksbii-e  family,  and  had  culdvated  his  Uleuts  with  so 
much  care,  thai  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Lafin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Chaldee,  and  was  conversant  with  history,  antiquity,  botany,  and 
poetry ;  but  he  associated  with  low  and  depraved  company,  and  in 
conjunction  witli  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker,  and  Ricbai'd  Housman, 
a  flax-dresser,  it  was  agreed  to  make  use  of  Clark's  credit  to  boiTow 
a  quantity  of  silver  plate  and  otber  valuables  from  theu"  neighbors, 
and  then  to  abscond.  Having  accompUshed  thei)'  object,  they  met  on 
the  evening  of  Eebi-uary  7th,  1744  ;  and  either  to  prevent  detection, 
or  to  increase  their  own  share  of  tlie  plunder,  Aram  and  Housman 
murdered  Clark,  and  concealed  his  body  in  St.  Robert's  Cave, 

So  trace  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  occuired  till  fourteeu 
years  afterward,  when  a  skeleton  was  discovered  at  Thistle  Hill,  near 
Knaresborough,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  Clark's.  Hous- 
man, who  was  tl)en  living,  rejected  the  supposition,  and  taking  up 
one  of  tlie  bones,  said,  "This  is  no  more  one  of  Daniel  Clark's 
bones  than  it  is  mine."  Suspicion  was  immediately  excited  against 
Housman,  who  at  length  confessed  his  participation  in  tlie  murder, 
but  that  Aram  was  the  perpetrator.  Aram,  who  at  tbat  time  resided 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  was  forthwith  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed. 
What  an  illustration  of  the  text,  "  Be  sure  tJiy  sin  will  find  thee  out," 


THE  MURDERER  AND  HIS  SINGULAR  WOUND. 
A  GENTLEMAN  who  was  very  ill,  sending  for  Dr.  Lake,  of  England, 
told  him  iie  found  he  must  die,  and  gave  him  the  following  account 
of  the  cause  of  bis  death.  He  had,  about  a  fortnight  before,  been 
riding  over  Houn slow-heath,  where  several  boys  were  playing  at 
cricket.     One  of  tbem,  striking  the  ball,  hit  him  just  on  the  toe  with 
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it,  looked  him  in  the  face,  and  ran  away.  His  toe  pained  him  ex- 
tremely. As  sctoti  as  he  came  to  Brentford,  he  sent  for  &  surgeon, 
who  was  for  cutting  it  off.  But  unwilling  to  suffer  that,  he  went 
on  to  London.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  immediately  called 
another  surgeon  to  examine  it,  who  told  him  his  foot  must  be  cut  off. 
But  neither  would  he  hear  of  this ;  and  so,  before  the  nest  day,  the 
mortification  seiaed  his  leg,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  struck  up  into 
his  body.  Dr.  Lake  asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  hoy  that  struck 
the  ball  ?  He  answered,  "About  fen  years  ^o  I  was  riding-  over 
Hounslow-heath,  where  an  old  man  ran  by  my  horse's  side,  begged 
me  to  relieve  him,  and  said  he  was  almost  famished.  I  hade  him  be- 
gone. He  kept  up  with  me  still ;  upon  which  I  threatened  to  beat 
him.  Finding  that  he  took  no  notice  of  this,  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
with  one  blow  killed  him.  A  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
with  him,  screamed  out  his  father  was  killed  !  His  face  I  perfectly 
remember.  That  boy  it  was  who  sti'uc.k  tie  ball  against  me,  which 
is  the  cause  of  my  death." 


ESCAPE  PROM  THE  INDIANS. 

Joes  OoLTBR,  a,  celebrated  western  hunter,  "  had  occasion  to  match 
himself  in  a  race  of  a  somewhat  serious  natui'e  with  a  party  of  Black- 
feet  Indians.  The  incident  took  place  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  trapping  in  company  with  a  hunter  named  Potts. 
Aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  setting  ^eir  beaver-traps  at  night,  and  taking  them  up 
in  the  morning,  and  remaining  concealed  during  the  day.  Early 
one  morning  tiiey  were  examining  their  traps  in  a  creek  about  mx 
miles  from  that  branch  of  the  Missouri  now  called  Jeffersoa's  Fork, 
and  were  ascending  in  a  canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  great 
noise,  resembling  the  tramping  of  animals ;  but  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  as  the  high  perpendicular  bants  on  each  side  of  the  river 
impeded  theh  view.  Colter  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  Indians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat ;  but  was  accused 
of  cowaraice  by  Potts,  who  insisted  that  the  noise  was  caused  by 
buffaloes,  and  they  proceeded  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterward  their  doubts  were  removed  by  a  party 
of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  hundred,  who  beckoned  them  to  come  ashore. 
As  retreat  was  now  impossible.  Colter  turned  the  head  of  the  canoe, 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seized  the  rifie  belong- 
ing to  Potts  ;  but  Colter,  who  was  a  remarkably  strong  man,  retook 
it  immediately,  and  handed  it  to  Potts,  who  remsuned  in  the  canoe, 
and,  on  receiving  it,  pushed  off  into  the  river.  He  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  shoie  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him,  and  he  cried  out. 
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"  Colter,  1  am  wounded."  Colter  remonstrated  with  !iim  on  tlio  folly 
of  atiemp^ng  to  escape,  and  urged  liim  to  come  ashore.  Instead  of 
complying,  lie  instantly  leveled  his  rifle  at  t!ie  Indian  and  siiot  him 
dead  on  flie  spot.  Tbis  conduct,  situated  as  he  was,  may  appear  to 
have  been  an  act  of  madness  ;  but  it  was  doubtless  the  efiect  of  sud- 
den but  sound  reasoning ;  for  if  taken  alive,  he  must  have  expected 
to  be  tortured  to  death,  according  to  lliuir  custom.  He  was  instantly 
pierced  with  arrows  so  numerous,  that,  to  use  Colter's  words,  *'  he 
was  made  a  riddle  of."  They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him 
entirely  nalicd,  and  began  to  consult  on  the  manner  lie  should  be  put 
to  death. 

They  were  first  inclined  to  set  liim  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot  at ;  hut 
the  chief  interfered,  and  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if 
be  could  run  fast.  Colter,  who  had  been  some  time  among  the 
Keekatso  or  Crow  Indians,  had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired  the 
Blackfeet  language,  and  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Indian  cus- 
toms. He  knew  that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the  dread- 
ful odds  of  five  or  six  hundred  against  him,  and  those  armed  Indians : 
he  therefore  cunningly  replied  that  he  was  a  very  bad  runner, 
although  ho  was  considered  by  the  hunters  as  remarkably  swift. 
The  chief  now  commanded  the  party  to  remain  stationary,  and  he 
led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  and 
released  him,  bidding  him  save  himself  if  he  could. 

At  this  instant  the  hon'id  war-whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of  poor 
Colter,  who,  ui;ged  with  the  hope  of  preserving  his  life,  ran  with  a 
jeed  at  which  himself  was  surprised.  He  proceeded  toward  the 
fefferson  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth, 
abounding  with  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was  every  instant  treading 
with  his  naked  feet.  He  ran  nearly  half  way  across  the  plain  before 
he  ventured  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder,  when  he  cerceived  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  scattered,  and  that  he  had  gained  ground 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  main  body  ;  but  one  Indian,  who 
earned  a  spear,  was  much  before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than 
ninety  or  one  hundred  yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now 
cheered  the  heart  of  Colter :  he  derived  confidence  from  the  belief 
that  escape  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  but  that  confidence 
was  nearly  fatal  to  him,  for  he  exerted  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon  almost  covered  the  fore- 
part of  his  body. 

He  had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  ho  distinctly 
heai'd  the  appalling  sound  of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  instant 
expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  the  pursuer.  Agdn  he  turned  Uis  head, 
and  saw  the  Indian  not  twenty  yards  from  him.  Determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he  suddenly  stopped,  turned  round, 
and  spread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  action,  and  perhaps  by  the  bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also 
attempted  to  stop.  But,  exhausted  widi  running,  he  fell  while 
endeavoring  to  throw  his  spear,  which  struck  in  the  ground  and 
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bi'oke.  Colter  instnntly  snateLed  up  tlie  pointed  part,  with  which  Jie 
pinned  him  to  the  earth,  and  liien  continued  his  flight.  The  foi'emost 
of  the  Indians,  on  iii'iiving  at  the  place,  slopped  till  the  othei's  came  up 
to  join  them,  when  Ihej  set  up  a  bideous  yell.  Evei-y  moment  of 
time  was  improved  by  Colter,  who,  although  fainting  and  exhausted, 
succeeded  in  gaining  tlie  skirting  of  the  cotton-wood  trees,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Fork ;  through  this  be  pushed,  and  plunged  into  the 
river.  Fortunaftdy  for  bim,  a  little  below  (he  place  lliere  was  an 
island,  against  the  upper  end  of  which  a  i-aft  of  drift  timber  had 
lodged.  He  dived  under  the  raft,  and,  after  several  efforts,  got  his 
head  above  water  among  Ibe  trunks  of  the  trees,  covered  over  with 
smaUer  wood  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  secreted 
himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived  at  the  river,  screeching  and  yelling 
in  a  terrific  manner.  They  were  frequently  on  the  raft  during  the 
day,  and  were  seen  through  the  chinks  by  CoKer,  who  was  congratu- 
lating himself  on  his  escape,  until  the  idea  arose  tliat  they  might  set 
the  raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense  he  remained  until  niirht ;  when 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  he  dived 
raft,  and  swam  silently  down  tlie  stream  t 
where  he  landed,  and  traveled  all  night. 

Although  happy  in  having  escaped  from  tlie  savages,  hia  situation 
was  still  dreadful.  He  was  completely  naked  ;  the  soles  of  his  feet 
wei-e  stuck  full  with  spines  of  the  prickly  pear ;  he  was  hungry,  and 
had  BO  means  of  killing  game,  though  tantalized  with  plenty  around 
him ;  and  he  was  at  least  seven  days'  journey  from  Lisa's  Fort,  on 
the  Big  Horn  branch  of  the  Rocte  Jaune  river.  These  were  circum- 
stances under  which  almost  any  man  but  an  American  Iiunter  would 
have  sunk  in  despair  ;  yet  he  arrived  at  the  fort  in  seven  days,  having 
subsisted  on  a  root  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Missoui-i. 


FIRE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Gkobob  Catlin  was  one  day  riding  across  an  Upper  Misaouri 
prairie,  where  the  grass  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  three  com- 
panions, one  an  lndi;m  guide  of  the  name  of  Pah-me-o-ne-qua,  or  the 
red  thunder.  Three  of  the  party  sat  down  to  their  mid-day  meal,  but 
the  Indian  stood  aloof,  sad  and  thoughtfu!.  "  This  is  the  plain  a!  Jive 
grass,"  said  he,  "where  Vlie  fleet-bounding  wild  horse  mingles  his 
bones  with  the  red  man,  and  the  eagle's  wing  is  melted  as  he  darts 
over  its  surface."  Notwithstanding  these  ominous  words,  after  gazing 
long  ai-ound,  he  gi'acefully  sank  down  on  the  grass,  and  his  relieved 
companions  chatted  cheerfully  by  his  side.  But  on  a  sudden 
"Red  Thunder  was  on  his  feet — ^his  long  arm  was  sti-etched  over 
the  "rass.      'White  man,'  said  he,  'see  ye  that  small  cloud  lifting 
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itself  from  tlie  prairie  ? — he  rises  1  the  hoofs  of  oxa-  horses  have 
■waked  liim  !  The  Fire  Spirit  is  awake  ! — this  wiud  ia  from  his  nos- 
trils, and  bis  face  is  this  way.'  No  more ;  but  his  swift  horse  darted 
Tinder  him,  and  he  gracefully  slid  over  the  waving  grass  as  it  was 
bent  by  the  wind.  Our  viands  weie  left,  and  we  were  swift  on  hia 
trail.  The  extraordinary  leaps  of  his  wild  horse  occasionally  raised 
Lis  red  shoiUders  to  view,  and  he  sank  again  in  the  waving  billows  of 
grass.  The  tremulous  wind  Was  hnii-ying  by  us  fast,  and  on  it  was 
borne  the  agitated  wing  of  the  soaiing  eagle.  His  neck  was  stretched 
for  Ihe  towering  bluff,  and  the  tlirilling  screams  of  his  voice  told  the 
secret  that  was  behjad  him.  Our  horses  were  swift,  and  we  straggled 
hard  ;  yet  hope  was  feeble  ;  for  the  bluff  was  yet  blae,  and  nature 
nearly  exhausted.  The  sunshine  was  dying,  and  a  cool  shadow  ad- 
vancing over  the  plain.  Not  daring  to  look  back,  we  strained  every 
nerve.  The  roar  of  a  distant  cataract  seemed  gradually  advancing 
on  us — the  winds  increased — the  howling  tempest  was  maddening  be- 
hind us — and  the  swift-winged  beetle  and  heath  hens  instinctwely 
drew  their  straight  lines  over  our  heads.  The  fleet-bounding  ante- 
lope passed  us  also ;  and  the  still  swifter  long-legged  hare,  which 
leaves  but  a  shadow  as  he  flies.  Here  was  no  time  for  thought ;  but 
I  recollect  the  heavens  were  overcast — the  distant  thunder  was  beard 
T— the  lightning's  glare  was  reddening  the  scene — and  the  smell  that 
came  on  the  winds  sti'uck  terror  to  my  soul.  *         * 

The  piercing  yell  of  my  savage  guide  at  this  moment  came  back 
upon  the  winds ;  his  robe  was  seen  waving  in  the  air,  and  his  foam- 
ing horse  leaping  up  the  towering  bluff. 

pur  breath  and  our  sinews,  in  this  last  struggle  for  life,  were  just 
enough  to  bring  us  to  its  summit.     We  had  risen  from  a  sea  of  fire  ! 

'  How  sublime,'  I  exclaimed,  '  to  gaze  inio  that  valley,  where  the 
elements  of  nature  are  so  strangely  convulsed !'  Ask  not  tlie  poet  or 
painter  how  it  looked,  for  they  can  tell  you  not ;  but  ask  tlie  naked 
savage,  and  watch  the  electric  twinge  of  his  manly  nerves  and  muscles 
■as  he  pronounces  the  lengUiened  'Hush — sh — ,'  his  hand  on  liis 
tncuth,  and  his  glaring  eyeballs  looking  you  to  the  very  soul. 

I  beheld  beneath  me  an  immense  cloud  of  black  smoke,  which  ex- 
tended flora  one. extremity  of  this  vast  plain  to  the  otlier,  and  seemed 
majestically  to  roll  over  its  surface  in  a  bed  of  liquid  fire ;  and  above 
this  mighty  desolation,  as  it  rolled  along,  the  whitened  smoke,  pale 
witli  terror,  was  sti'eaming  and  rising  up  in  magnificent  cliB's  to 
heaven. 

I  al.ood  secure,  but  tremblingly,  and  heard  tlie  maddening  wind, 
which  hurled  this  monster  o'er  the  land — I  heard  the  roaring  thun- 
der, and  saw  its  (housand  lightnings  fiasb  ;  and  then  I  saw  behind 
the  black  and  smoking  desolaljon  of  this  storm  of  fire." 

21 
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CAPTURE   OF  A  WHALE. 


The  cockswain  cast  a  cool  glance  at  the  crests  of  foam  that  were 
breaking  over  the  tops  of  the  billows  within  a  few  yards  of  where 
their  boat  was  riding,  and  called  aloud  to  iiis  men; 

"  Pull  a  stroke  or  two  ;  away  with  her  into  dai'k  water." 

Tlie  drop  of  the  oars  resembled  the  movements  of  a  nice  machine, 
and  the  light  boat  skimmed  along  the  water  like  a  duck,  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  very  brink  of  some  imminent  danger,  and  then  avoids 
it  at  the  most  critical  moment,  apparently  without  an  effort.  While 
this  necessary  movement  was  makmg,  Barnstable  arose,  and  surveyed 
the  cliffs  with  keen  eyes,  and  then,  turning  once  more  in  disappoint- 
ment from  Lis  search,  he  said : 

"Pull  more  from  the  land,  and  let  hei  run  down  at  an  easy  sti'oke 
to  the  schooner.  Keep  a  lookout  at  the  clifta  boys  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  stowed  in  some  of  tiie  holes  m  the  looks,  for  it's  no 
daylight  business  they  are  on." 

The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  1  ad  glided  along  for 
near  a  mile  in  this  manner,  in  the  most  piofonnd  "Jiliincf,  when  sud- 
denly the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  Leaiy  lu*!!!  of  an  and  a  dash  of 
wafer,  seemingly  at  no  great  distance  fiom  them 

"By  heaven!  Tom,"  cried  Barnstable  staifin^,  th&ie  is  theblow 
of  a  whale." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  returned  the  cockswain  with  undi'tuibed  compo- 
sure; "here  is  his  spout,  not  half  a  mile  to  seawaid  the  easterly 
gale  has  driven  the  creater  to  leeward,  and  he  begin'?  to  find  himself 
m  shoal  water.  He's  been  sleeping,  whde  he  should  have  been 
working  to  windward !" 

"The  fellow  takes  it  coolly,  too!     He's  m  no  huiry  \a  get  an 

"I  rather  conclude,"  sir,"  said  the  cockswam,  rolling  over  his 
tobacco  in  his  mouth  very  composedly,  while  his  little  sunken  eyes 
began  to  twinkle  with  pleasure  at  the  sight,  "  the  gentleman  has  losS 
his  reckoning,  and  don't  know  which  way  to  head,  to  take  himself 
back  into  blue  wafov." 
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"'Tis  a  fin-back!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant;  "lie  will  soon  mate 
head-way,  and  be  off." 

"No,  sir, 'tis  ai'igbtwbale,"  answered  Tom;  "I  saivliis  spout;  he 
tlii-ew  up  a  pair  of  as  pretty  rainbows  as  a  Christian  would  wish  to 
look  at.     He's  a  raal  oil-butt,  thut  fellow  1" 

Barnstable  laughed,  turned  himself  away  from  the  tempting  sight, 
and  tried  to  look  at  the  cliffs;  and  then  unconsciously  bent  his  eyes 
again  on  the  sluggish  animal,  who  was  throwing  his  huge  carcass  at 
times  for  many  feet  from  the  water,  in  idle  gambols.  The  temptation 
for  sport,  and  the  recollection  of  his  early  habits,  at  length  prevailed 
over  his  anxiety  in  behalf  of  his  friends,  and  the  young  officer  in- 
quired of  his  cockswain : 

"  Is  there  any  whale-line  in  the  boat  to  make  fast  to  that  harpoon 
which  you  bear  about  with  you  in  fair  weather  or  foul  1" 

"1  never  trust  the  boat  from  the  schooner  without  part  of  a  shot, 
sir,"  returned  the  cockswain;  "there  is  something  nateral  in  the 
sight  of  a  tub  to  my  old  eyes." 

Barnstable  looked  at  his  watch,  and  again  at  the  cliffs,  when  he 
exclaimed  in  joyous  tones : 

"  Give  strong  way,  my  hearties  !  There  seems  nothing  better  to 
be  done ;  let  us  have  a  stroke  of  a  harpoon  at  that  impudent  rascal." 

The  men  shouted  spontaneously,  and' the  old  cockswain  suffered 
bis  solemn  visage  to  relax  into  a  small  laugh,  while  the  whale-boat 
sprang  forward  like  a  courser  for  the  goal.  During  the  few  minutes 
they  wei-e  pulling  toward  their  game,  long  Tom  ai'ose  from  his  crouch- 
ing attitude  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  transferred  his  huge  frame  to  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  where  he  made  such  preparation  to  strike  the  whale 
as  the  occasion  required.  The  tub,  containing  about  half  of  a  whaJe- 
line,  was  pJaoed  at  the  feet  of  Barnstable,  who  had  been  preparing  an 
oar  to  steer  with,  in  place  of  the  rudder,  which  was  unshipped  in 
order  that,  if  necessary,  the  boat  might  be  whirled  roimd  when  not 


Theii-  approach  w£i.s  utterly  unnoticed  by  the  monster  of  the  deep, 
who  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  throwing  the  water  in  two  cir- 
eulai-  spouts  high  into  the  air,  occasionally  flourishing  the  broad 
flukes  of  his  tail  with  graceful  tut  tenifio  force,  until  the  hardy  sea- 
men were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  him,  when  he  suddenly  cast 
his  head  downwards,  and,  without  an  apparent  effort,  reared  his  im- 
mense body  for  many  feet  above  the  water,  waiving  his  tail  violentJy, 
and  producing  a  whiezing  noize,  that  sounded  like  the  rushing  of 
winds.  The  cockswain  stood  erect,  poising  his  harpoon,  ready  for 
tlie  blow ;  but,  when  he  beheld  the  creature  assume  this  fonnidabie 
attitude,  he  waved  his  hand  to  his  commander,  who  instantly  signed 
to  his  men  to  cease  rowing.  In  this  situation  the  sportsmen  rested  a 
few  moments,  while  the  whale  sti-uck  several  blows  on  the  water  in 
rapid  succession,  the  noise  of  which  re-echoed  along  the  cliffs,  like 
the  hollow  reports  of  so  many  cannon.     After  this  wanton  exhibition 
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of  his  terrible  strength,  the  monster  sunk   again  into   liis  native 
element,  and  slowly  disappeared  from  the  eyes  of  his  pnrauers. 

"  Wi^ch  way  did  he  Eead,  Tom  ?"  cried  Barnstable,  the  moment 
the  whale  was  out  of  sight. 

"Pretty  much  up  and  down,  sir,"  returned  the  cocliswajn,  whose 
eye  was  gradually  brightening  with  the  excitement  of  the  sport; 
"he'll  soon  ran  his  nose  against  the  bottom,  if  he  stands  long  on  that 
course,  and  will  be  glad  to  get  another  snuff  of  pure  air  ;  send  Iier  & 
few  fathoms  to  starboard,  sir,  and  I  promise  we  aball  not  be  out  of 
his  track." 

The  conjecture  of  the  experienced  old  seaman  proved  tnie,  for  in 
tt  few  minutes  the  water  bro\e  near  them,  and  another  spout  was  cast 
into  the  air,  when  the  huge  aaimal  rushed  for  half  his  length  in  the 
same  direction,  and  fell  on  the  sea  with  a  turbulence  and  foam  equal 
to  tbat  which  ia  produced  by  the  launching  of  a  vessel,  for  the  first 
time,  into  its  proper  element.  After  this  evolution,  the  whale  rolled 
heavily,  and  seemed  to  rest  from  furtlier  efforts. 

■  His  slightest  movenienfs  were  closely  watched  by  Barnstable  and 
his  cockswain,  and,  when  he  was  in  a  state  of  comparative  rest,  the 
former  gave  a  signal  to  Lis  crew  to  ply  their  oai's  once  jnore.  A  few 
long  ana  vigorous  atrokea  sent  the  boat  directly  xip  to  the  broadside 
of  the  whale,  with  its  bows  poinfinff  toward  one  of  the  fins,  which 
■was  at  times,  as  the  animal  yielded  sluggishly  to  the  action  of  the 
waves,  exposed  fo  view,  The  cockswain  poised  his  harpoon  with 
much  precision,  and  then  darted  ifc  from  him  with  a  violence  tJiat 
buried  the  iron  in  the  body  of  their  foe.  The  instant  the  blow  was 
made,  long  Tom  shouted  with  singular  earnestness  : 

"Stnm  all !" 

"  Stem  all !"  echoed  Barnstable ;  when  the  obedient  seamen,  by 
united  efforts,  foi-ced  the  boat  in  a  backward  direction,  beyond  the 
reach  of  a.ny  blow  from  their  formidable  antagonist.  The  alarmed 
animal,  however,  meditated  no  such  resistance  ;  ignorant  of  his  own 
power,  and  of  the  insignificance  of  his  enemies,  he  sought  i-efuge  in 
flight.  One  moment  of  stupid  surprise  succeeded  tbe  enti-ance  of  the 
iron,  when  he  cast  his  huge  tail  into  the  air  with  a  violence  that  threw 
the  sea  around  him  into  increased  commotion,  and  then  disappeai'ed, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  amid  the  cloud  of  foam. 

"Snub  him!"    shouted  Barnstable;    "hold   on,   Tom,  he  rises 


"Ay,  ay,  mi,"  replied  the  composed  cockswain,  seizing  the  line 
which  was  running  out  of  the  boat  with  a  velocity  that  rendered  such 
a  mancenvre  rather  hazardous,  and  causing  it  to  yield  more  gradually 
round  the  large  loggerhead,  that  was  placed  in  the  bows  of  the  boat 
for  that  purpose.  Presently  the  line  stretched  forward,  and,  rising 
to  tie  surface  with  tremulous  vibrations,  it  indicated  the  direction  in 
which  the  animal  might  be  expected  to  reappear.  Barnstable  bad 
cast  the  bows  of  thel)oat  toward  that  point,  before  the  terrified  and 
.voundod  victim  rose  once  more  to  the  surface,  whose  lime  was. 
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howevev,  no  longer  wasted  m  liis  '^poits,  but  who  oi^t  the  iritprs 
aside  as  he  forced  his  way,  with  ptodyious  \elowty  nlong  their 
swrfaoe.  The  boat  was  diags^d  violently  in  hi*,  wake  and  out 
thi-oiigh  the  billows  with  a  temlip  lapidity,  that  at  momenta  ippeiied 
to  bury  the  slight  fabric  in  the  ocean  when  long  Tom  bth  !  I  h]s 
victim  throwing  his  spouts  on  high  again,  he  pointed  with  p  ultati  n 
to  the  jetting  fluid,  which  was  streaked  with  the  deep  red  of  blood 
and  cried  ; 

"Ay,  I've  touched  the  fellow's  life  I  It  must  be  moie  thin  two 
foot  of  blubber  tliat  stops  my  iron  from  reaching  the  life  of  any  whale 
that  ever  sculled  the  ocean  !" 

"I  believe  you  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  usin^  the  bayo 
net  you  have  rigged  for  a  lance,"  smd  his  commander  who  enteied 
into  the  sport  witb  all  the  ardor  of  one  whose  youti  htd  been  chiefly 
'  '  3iich  pursuits ;  "  feel  your  line,  Master  Coffin  can  we  haul 
of  our  enemy  ?  I  like  not  the  course  he  is  steeiin^,  as  he 
tows  us  ti'om  the  schooner." 

"  'Tis  the  creater's  way,  sir,"  smd  the  cockswain ;  "  you  know 
they  need  the  air  in  their  nostrils  when  they  run,  the  same  as  a  man ; 
but  lay  hold,  hoys,  and  let  ua  haul  up  to  him." 

The  seamen,  now  seized  their  whale-line,  and  slowly  drew  their 
boat  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  tail  of  the  fish,  whose  progress  be- 
came sensibly  less  rapid  as  he  grew  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  stopped  running,  and  appeared  to  roll  uneasily  on 
the  water,  as  if  sutfeiing  the  agony  of  death. 

"  Shall  we  pull  in  and  finish  him,  Tom?"  cried  Barnstable;  "a 
few  sets  from  your  bayonet  would  do  it." 

The  cockswain  stood  examining  his  game  with  cool  discretion,  and 
replied  to  this  interrogatory  : 

"  No,  sir,  no — he's  giving  into  a  fluiry  theie  s  no  ocoasun  f  ji  dis 
gracing  oureelves  by  using  a  soldier  s  weapon  m  tikin^  a  while  fatain 
off,  sir,  stam  off  1  the  creater's  in  his  flurry  ' 

The  warning  of  the  prudent  cook'Jwam  was  promptly  obeyed  "md 
the  boat  cautiously  drew  off  to  a  distance  leavmg  to  the  animal  a 
clear  space  while  under  its  dying  agonies  From  a  state  of  perfect 
rest,  the  fei'rible  monster  threw  its  fail  on  high  ts  when  in  sp«t  but 
its  blows  were  trebled  in  rapidity  am!  violence  till  all  was  hid  iiom 
view  by  a  pyramid  of  foam,  that  was  deeply  dyed  with  blood  The 
roarings  of  the  fish  were  like  the  bellowmgs  of  a  heid  of  bulls,  and, 
to  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  faet,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  a 
thousand  monsters  were  engaged  in  deadly  combat  behind  the  bloody 
mist  that  obstructed  the  view.  Gradually  these  effects  subsided,  and 
when  the  discolored  water  again  settled  down  to  the  long  and  regular 
swell  of  the  ocean,  the  fish  was  soon  exhausted,  and  yielding  passively 
to  its  fate.  As  life  departed,  the  enormous  black  mass  rolled  on  one 
aide,  and  when  the  white  and  glistening  belly  became  apparent,  the 
seamen  well  knew  that  their  victory  was  achieved. 
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In  tl  n  tj   of  tl      ba    a  k  d  to  E      pe  n      Id         n 

India,  tl  e  s  us  allj  a  nan  be  of  1  tie  sol  t  y  c  Us  «!ie  e  tlie 
disoide  ly  membe  s  of  tl  e  co  p  are  confin  d  fo  lon^,  o  sho  tei' 
t«rms,  by  o  der  of  tl  e  o  nman  1  ng  ofhcer  In  one  of  tl  ese  at 
Madi-aa  oa  ce  ta  n  occts  on  n  as  !o  k  d  up  poo  Jock  Hall  a  Scots 
man,  belon^inQ  to  Edinbui^h  or  Leitli.  Jock  liad  got  intoxicati.d,  and 
being  found  in.  that  condition  at  tlie  Lour  of  drill,  was  sentenced  to 
eight  days'  soiitaiy  imprisonment.  Soldiers  in  India  have  tlier  bed- 
ding partly  funiished  by  the  Honorable  Company,  and  find  the  re- 
mainder for  tliemseh-ts.  About  this  part  of  iiouse  furaishing, 
however.  Hall  troubled  liimself  very  little,  being  one  of  those  hardy 
and  reckless  beings  on  whom  privation  and  suffering  seem  to  mate  no 
impression.  A  hard  floor  was  as  good  as  a  down  bed  to  Jock,  and 
therefore,  as  he  never  scmpled  to  sell  what  be  got,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  bis  sleeping  furniture  was  none  of  tlie  most  abundant  or  select. 
Such  as  it  was,  he  was  stretched  upon  and  under  it  one  night  in  his 
cell,  during  liis  term  of  penance,  and  possibly  was  reflecting  on  tbe 
impropriety  of  in  future  putUng  "  an  enemy  in  his  mouth  to  steal 
away  liis  brains,"  when,  lo !  he  thought  be  heard  a  rustling  in  the 
cell  close  by  liim.  At  this  moment  he  recollected  that  he  had  not, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  stopped  up  an  air-hole  which  entered  the 
cell  on  a  level  with  its  floor,,  and  also  with  the  rock  ext«nially,  on 
which  llie  building  was  placed. 

A  strong  suspicion  of  what  had  happened,  or  was  about  to  happen, 
came  over  Hall's  mind,  but  be  knew  it  was  probably  too  late  to  do 
any  good,  could  he  even  find  the  hole  in  the  darkness,  and  get  it 
closed.  He  therefore  lay  still,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  heard  another 
rustle  close  to  him,  which  was  followed  by  the  cold  slimy  touch  of  a 
snake  upon  his  bai'e  foot !  Who  in  sucii  a  situation  would  not  have 
started  and  bawled  for  help  1  Jock  did  neither ;  but  lay  stone  still, 
and  hold  his  peace,  knowing  that  his  ciies  would  most  probably  have 
been  unheard  by  the  distant  guard.  Had  his  bedclothes  been  more 
plentiful,  he  might  have  endeavored  lo  protect  himself  by  wi'apping 
them  closely  around  him  ;  but  this  their  scantiness  forbade.  Accord- 
ingly, being  aware  that,  although  a  motion  or  touch  will  provoke 
snakes  to  bite,  they  will  not  generally  do  it  without  sueh  incitement, 
Jock  held  himself  as  still  as  if  he  had  been  a  log.  Meanwhile  his 
horrible  bedfellow,  wliich  lie  at  once  felt  to  be  of  great  size,  crept 
over  his  feet,  legs,  and  body,  and  lastly  over  his  very  face.  Nothing 
but  Uie  most  astonishing  Grmnesa  of  nen'e,  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  moving  of  a  muscle  would  have  sin;ned  his  death-warrant, 
could  have  enabled  the  poor  fellow  lo  undergo  this  dreadful  trial. 
For  a  whole  houi'  did  the  reptile  cra.w!  backwards  and  foiwards  over 
Jock's  body  and  face,  as  if  satisfyijig  itself,  seemingly,  that  it  had 
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nothing  tb  fear  from  tlie  recumbent  object  on  its  own  part.  At  length 
it  took  up  a  position  somewhei-e  about  hia  head,  and  went  to  rest  in 
apparent  security.  The  poor  soldier's  triaJj  however,  was  not  over. 
Till  daylight  he  remained  in  the  same  posture,  flat  on  his  back,  with- 
out daring  to  stir  a  limb,  ftom  the  fear  of  difetwbing;  his  dangerous 
companion.  Never,  perhaps,  was  dawn  so  anxiously  looked  for  by 
mortal  man.  When  it  did  come,  Jock  cautiously  looked  about  him, 
arose  noiselessly,  and  moved  over  to  the  corner  of  hia  cell,  where 
there  lay  a  pretty  large  stone.  This  he  seized,  and  looked  for  the  in- 
ti'uder.  Not  seeing  the  snake,  he  became  assured  that  it  was  under 
his  pillow.  He  raised  the  end  of  this  just  sufficiently  to  get  a  peep 
of  the  creature's  crest.  Jock  then  pressed  his  knee  firmly  on  the  pil- 
low, but  allowed  the  snake  to  wriggle  ou.t  its  head,  which  he  battered 
to  pieces  with  the  stone.  This  done,  the  courageous  fellow  breathed 
more  freely. 

When  the  hour  for  breakfast  came,  Jock,  who  thought  Uttle  about 
the  matter  after  it  was  fairly  over,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  to  throw  the  snake  out.  When  the  officer  whose  duty 
it  was  to  visit  the  cells  for  the  day,  was  going  hia  rounds,  he  perceived 
a  crowd  around  the  cell  door  examing  the  reptile,  which  was  described 
by  the  natives  as  of  the  most  venomous  character,  its  bite  being  in- 
variably aiid  rapidly  mortal.  The  officer,  on  being  told  that  it  had 
been  killed  by  a  man  in  the  adjoining  cell,  went  in  and  inquired  into 
the  matter.  "  When  did  you  lirst  know  that  there  was  a  snake  in  the 
cell  with  you?"  smdhe.  "About  nine  o'clocklaat  night,"  was  Jock's 
reply.  "  Why  didn't  you  call  to  the  guai'd  V  asJEOd  the  officer,  "I 
thought  the  guard  wadna  hear  me,  and  I  was  feared  I  might  tramp 
on't,  so  I  just  lay  still."  "  But  you  might  have  been  bit ;  did  you 
know  that  you  would  have  died  instantly?"  "I  kent  that  very 
weei,"  said  Hall ;  "  hut  they  say  that  snakes  winna  meddle  with  you 
if  you  dinna  meddle  with  them ;  sae  I  just  let  it.  crawl  as  it  likeit." 
"  Well,  my  lad,  I  believe  you  did  what  was  best  after  all,  but  it  was 
what  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could  have  done."  When  the  story 
was  told,  and  the  snake  shown  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  thought 
the  same,  and  Jock,  for  his  extraordinary  nerve  and  courage,  got  a 
remission  of  his  punishment.  For  some  time,  at  least,  he  took  care 
how  he  again,  got  into  such  a  situation  as  to  expose  himself  to  the 
chance  of  passing  another  night  with  such  a  bedfellow. 


Mr.  Waterton,  in  his  "Wanderings"  in  Demerara  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  South  America,  relates  the  following  incident: 

I  was  sitting,  says  he,  with  a  Horace  in  my  hand,  when  a  negro  and 
his  little  dog  came  down  the  hill  in  haste,  and  I  was  soon  informed 
tliat  a  snake  had  been  discovered ;  but  it  was  a  young  one,  called  the 
bushmaster,  a  rare  and  poisonous  snake.  I  instantly  rose  up,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  eight-foot  lance  which  was  close  by  me,  "Well, 
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then,  Diiddy,"  said  I,  "  we'll  go  and  hnvt  n  loolc  at  the  ?nake."  I 
was  baaefoot,  with  an  old  hat,  clieck  shirt,  and  trousers  on,  and  a  pair 
of  braces  to  lieep  tliem  lip.  The  negro  Itad  ]iis  cutlass,  and  we  as- 
cended the  hill ;  another  negro,  aimed  with  a  cutlass,  joined  us,  judg- 
ing fi'om  our  pace  that  there  was  sometliing  to  do.  The  little  dog 
came  along;  with  us  ;  and  when  Lc  liad  got  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
forest,  the  negro  stopped,  and  pointed  to  a  fallen  tree :  all  was  still 
and  silent.  I  told  the  ncffi-oes  not  to  stir  from  the  spot  where  tliey 
were,  and  keep  the  little  dog  in,  and  I  would  go  and  reconnoitre.  I 
advanced  up  to  the  place  slowly  and  cautiously.  The  snake  was  well 
concealed,  but  at  last  I  made  him  out.  It  was  a  coulacanara,  not 
poisonous,  but  large  enough  to  have  crashed  any  of  us  to  death.  On 
measuring  liim  afterwai-ds,  he  was  something  more  tlian  fourteen  feet 
long.  This  species  of  snate  is  very  rare,  and  much  thicker,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  length,  than  any  other  snake  ia  tlie  forest.  A 
coulacanara  of  fourteen  feet  in  length  is  as  thick  as  a  common  boa  of 
twenty-four.  After  skinning  this  animal,  I  could  easily  get  my  head 
into  its  mouth,  as  the  singular  formation  of  the  jaws  admits  of  won- 
derful extension. 

On  ascertaining  the  size  of  game  we  Lad  to  encounter,  I  retired 
slowly  Uie  way  I  came,  and  promised  four  dollars  to  tke  negro  who 
had  shown  it  to  me,  and  one  to  the  other  who  had  joined  us.  Aware 
that  the  day  was  on  tlie  decline,  and  tlial  the  appvoacli  of  night 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  dissection,  a  tliougbt  stjuck  me  that  I 
couid  take  him  alive.  I  imagined  tbat  if  I  could  strike  him  with  the 
lance  behind  tlie  head,  and  pin  him  to  the  giound,  I  might  succeed  in 
capturing  liim.  When  I  told  this  to  tlie  negroes,  tliey  begged  and 
intreated  me  to  let  them  go  for  a  gun,  and  bring  more  force,  as  they 
were  sure  tlie  snake  would  kill  some  of  us ;  but  I  lad  been  in  search 
of  a  large  sei-pent  for  years,  and  now  having  come  up  witli  one,  it  did 
not  become  me  to  turn  soft.  So,  taking  a  cutlass  from  one  of  the 
negi-oes,  and  then  ranging  both  the  sable  slaves  behind  me,  I  told 
them  to  follow  me,  and  that  I  would  cut  tl        d  f  1   y    fl      d  t 

fly.     I  smiled  as  I  s^d  tliis  ;  but  they  si     k  th       1     d  1 

and  seemed  to  have  a  bad  lieart  of  it.     Wl       w       m    xi    1     pi 
the  serpent  had  not  stinted  ;  but  I  could  tl  f  1      1     d        I 

I  judged  by  the  folds  of  his  body  that  it  m  t  b  t  th  f  tl  t  1 
of  his  den,     A  species  of  woodbine  had  f        d  pi  tl 

over  the  bi-anches  of  tlie  fallen  tree,  aim    t      p  t     1 

the  rays  of  the  sun.     Probably  he  had  1  d  t     tl  q      t      d 

place  for  a  length  of  lime,  as  it  bore  the  k  f  an  t  ttl 
ment  I  now  took  my  knife,  detei-minin  to  t  w  y  tl  w  db 
and  break  the  twigs  in  the  gentlest  mannei  possible,  till  I  could  f,i.t  a 
view  of  his  head.  One  negro  stood  guard  close  behind  me  with  tlie 
lance,  and  near  him  the  other  with  a  cutlass.  The  cutlass  which  I 
had  taken  from  the  first  negro  was  on  the  ground  close  by  me,  in  case 
of  need.  After  working  in  dead  silence  for  a  qnai'ter  of  an  hour, 
wiLh  one  knee  all  the  time  on  the  ground,  I  had  cleaved  away  eiio\igh 
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to  see  bis  head.  .  It  appeared  coming  out  between  tbt;  first  and  second 
coil  of  his  body,  and  was  flat  on  the  ground.  This  ivas  the  very 
position  I  wished  it  to  be  in.  I  rose  in  silence,  and  i-etreated  very 
slowly,  making  a  sig^i  to  the  negroes  to  do  the  same.  We  were  at 
this  time  about  twenty  yai-ds  from  the  snake's  den,  I  now  ranged 
tliem  behind  me,  and  told  him  who  stood  next  me, to  lay  hold  of  the 
lance  the  moment  I  struck  the  snaie,  and  that  the  other  must  attend 
my  movements.  It  now  only  remained  to  take  tlieir  cutlasses  from 
them ;  for  I  was  sure  if  I  did  not  do  this,  they  would  be  tempted  to 
strike  the  snake  ia  time  of  danger,  and  thus  forever  spoil  his  skin. 
On  disarming  them,  if  I  might  judge  from  their  physiognomy,  they 
seemed  to  consider  it  aa  a  most  intolerable  act  of  tyranny  in  me. 
Probably  nothing  kept  them  from  bolting  but  the  consideratjon  that  I 
■was  to  be  between  them  and  the  snake.  Indeed  my  own  heart,  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do,  beat  quicker  than  usual ;  and  I  felt  those  sen- 
sations which  one  has  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  in  war  time,  when 
the  captain  orders  all  hands  on  deck  to  prepare  for  action,  while  a 
strange  vessei  is  approaching  under  suspicious  colors. 

We  went  slowly  on  in  silence,  without  moving  our  arms  or  heads, 
in  order  to  prevent  alarm  as  much  as  possible,  lest  the  snake  should 
glide  off  or  attack  us  in  self-defense.  I  carried  the  lance  perpendiou- 
larly  before  me,  with  the  point  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  The 
snake  had  not  moved  ;  and  on  getting  up  to  him,  1  struck  him  with 
the  lance  on  the  near  side,  just  behind  the  neck,  and  pinned  him  to 
the  ground.  That  moment  the  negro  next  to  me  seized  the  weapon, 
and  held  it  firm  in  its  place,  while  I  dashed  head  foremost  into  the 
den  to  grapple  with  the  sBake,  and  to  get  hold  of  bis  tail  before  be 
could  do  any  mischief.  On  pinning  Lim  to  the  ground  he  gave  a  tre- 
mendous loud  hiss,  and  flie  little  dog  i-an  away,  howling  as  he  went. 
We  had  a  sbai-p  fray  in  the  den,  the  rotten  sticks  flying  on  aO  sides, 
and  each  party  struggling  for  supeiiority.  I  called  out  to  the  second 
negro  to  throw  himself  upon  me,  as  I  foand  I  was  not  heavy  enough. 
He  did  so,  and  tlie  additional  weight  was  of  great  service.  I  had 
now  got  firm  hold  of  his  tail ;  and  after  a  violent  stj-uggie  or  two  he 
he  gave  in,  feehag  himself  overpowered.  This  was  tlie  moment  to  se- 
cure him.  So,  while  the  first  negro  continued  to  hold  the  lance  firm 
to  the  ground,  and  the  other  was  helping  me,  I  conti'ived  to  unloose 
my  braces,  and  with  them  tied  up  the  snake's  mouth.  The  snake, 
now  finding  himself  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  tried  to  better  him- 
self, and  set  resolutely  to  work ;  hut  we  overpowered  him.  We  con- 
trived to  make  him  twist  himself  round  the.  shaft  of  the  lance,  anrl 
then  prepared  to  convey  him  out  of  the  forest.  I  stood  at  his  head, 
and  held  it  firm  under  my  ann,  one  negro  supporting  the  belly,  and 
the  other  the  tail.  In  this  order  we  be^an  to  move  slowly  towards 
home,  and  reached  it  after  resting  ten  times  ;  for  the  snake  was  too 
heavy  for  us  to  support  him  without  stopping  to  recruit  our  strength. 
As  we  proceeded  onwards,  he  fought  hard  for  freedom,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain. 
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Ak  English  gentleman,  who  resided  with  a  friend  in  Brilish  Guiana, 
employed  himself  chiefly  in  shooting  and  fishing  in  a  neighboring  river. 
One  snltiy  day,  tired  with  unsuccessful  sport,  lie  threw  his  lines,  and 
drew  his  canoe  to  the  river's  edge,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  iiim- 
Belf  in  the  water.  Having  done  so,  he  stretched  himself,  half-dressed, 
on  the  benches  of  his  boat,  with  his  gun  at  hb  head,  loaded  for  a 
shot,  if  a  chance  should  occur.  la  this  position  he  fell  asleep.  "I 
know  not  how  long  I  may  have  slept,"  he  continues,  "but  I  was 
roused  from  my  slumber  by  a  curious  sensatjon,  as  if  some  aniaial'were 
licking  my  foot.  In  that  state  of  half-stupor  felt  after  immediately 
waking  from  sleep,  I  cast  my  eyes  downward,  and  never  dll  my  dying 
day  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  that  passed  through  ray  frame 
on  perceiving  the  neck  and  head  of  a  monstrous  serpent  covering  my 
foot  with  saliva,  preparatory",  as  immediately  flashed  upon  my  mind, 
to  commencing  the  process  of  swallowing  it.  I  had  faced  death  in 
many  shapes — on  the  ocean — on  the  battle-field — but  never  till  that 
moment  bad  I  conceived  he  could  approach  me  in  a  guise  so 
terrible.  For  a  moment,  and  but  a  moment,  I  was  fascinated. 
But  recollection  of  my  state  soon  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  quickly 
withdrew  my  foot  from  the  monster,  which  was  all  the  while  glaring 
upon  me  with  its  basilisk  eyes,  and  at  the  same  instant  I  instincdvely 
grasped  my  gun,  which  was  lying  loaded  beside  me.  The  reptile, 
apparently  disturbed  by  my  motion,  (I  conceive  it  had  previously, 
from  my  inertness,  taken  me  for  a  dead  carcase,)  drew  ite  head  be- 
low the  level  of  the  canoe.  I  had  just  su^cient  time  to  raise  myself 
half  up,  pointing  the  muzzle  of  my  piece  in  the  direction  of  tlie  ser- 
pent, when  its  neck  and  head  again  appeared  moving  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  if  in  search  of  the  object  it  had  lost  The  muzzle  of 
my  gun  was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  it ;  my  finger  was  on  the  trigger ; 
I  fired,  and  it  received  the  shot  in  its  head.  Rearing  up  part  of  its 
body  into  the  air  with  a  horrible  hiss  which  made  my  blood  run 
cold — and,  by  its  contortions,  displaying  to  my  sight  great  part  of  its 
enormous  bulk,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  my  notice — it  seemed 
ready  to  throw  itself  upon  me,  and  to  embrace  me  in  its  monstrous 
coils.  Dropping  my  gun,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  paddles  I  made 
the  canoe  shoot  up  the  stream  out  of  his  reach.  Just  as  I  was 
escaping,  I  could  observe  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect,  for  blood  was 
beginning  to  drop  from  its  head.  But  the  wound  appeared  rather  to 
have  enraged  than  subdued  him.  Unfortunately,  all  my  shot  was 
expended,  otherwise  I  wmild  most  certainly,  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance, have  given  him  a  salutation  of  the  same  kind  as  I  had  just 
bestowed.  All  that  I  have  described  passed  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  I  have  taken  up  in  recounting  it. 

"As  I  went  up  the  sti'eam  with  all  the  velocity  I  could  impart  to  the 
canoe,  I  hoard  the  reeds,  among  which  the  animal  was  apparently 
;aking  "-el'uge,  crashing  under  its  weight.     I  never  once  thought  of 
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the  lines  1  had  left ;  but  hurrying  as  fast  as  the  canoe  would  go 
through  the  water,  I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  lajiding- place 
below  my  friend's  house.  Hastily  mooring  tlie  canoe,  I  jumped 
ashore,  and  humed  up  lo  the  house,  where  you  may  be  cert^n  I  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  the  almost  miraculous  escape  I  had  made, 
and  tlie  wound  I  had  inflicted  on  tlie  animal.  'In  fiat  case,'  sMd 
Mr.  H.,  'it  cannot  escape  ;  we  must  immediately  go  in  search  of  it;' 
and  instantly  summoning  Cfesar,  (a  black  serrant,)  be  told  him  to 
get  the  guns  ready,  and  to  bring  two  of  his  fellows  with  him.  'If 
you  choose  to  assist  us  in  finishing  the  adventure  you  have  begun, 
and  to  have  a  second  encounter  with  your  novel  antagonist,  we  shall 
show  you  some  of  the  best  and  most  dangerous  sport  our  country 
affords.'  I  protested  that  nothing  was  farther  from  my  intention  than 
staying  behind,  and  added,  that  bad  not  my  shot  been  expended,  we 
should  not  have  parted  on  so  easy  terms.  'In  general,  sMd  he,  'it  is 
'  very  dangei-ous  to  attack  them  at  close  quarters  after  being  wounded, 
as  tiiey  become  extremely  infuriated;  and  there  are  not  wanting  in- 
stances in  which  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  doing  so.  But  we  now 
take  such  precaution  in  approaching  them,  that  it  is  nest  to  imposrf- 
ble  that  any  accident  can  happen.'  Just  as  he  finished  saying  this, 
Ciesar  reappeared,  himself  armed  with  a  club,  one  of  those  who 
followed  him  carrying  a  weapon  of  the  same  kind,  while  the  other 
was  armed  with  a  weapon  similar  to  a  billhook.  I'his,  Mr.  H.  told 
me,  was  to  clear  a  road  among  the  reeds,  if  the  animal  should  have 
reti-eat«d  among  them  ;  the  club  being  reckoned  the  best  instrument 
for  a  close  encounter.  We  were  soon  seated  in  the  canoes,  and  gliding 
down  the  stream  as  fast  as  a  couple  of  pmrs  of  brawny  arms  could  urge 
us.  In  a  short  time  we  reached  tlie  spot  where  my  adventure  had 
happened.  The  small  part  of  the  bank  not  covered  with  reeds  bore, 
fi^m  its  sanguine  hue,  evident  proof  that  the  wound  the  animal  had 
received  could  not  have  been  shght.  Exactly  opposite  this  the  reeds 
were  crushed  and  broken,  and  a  sort  of  passage  was  formed  among 
them  so  wide,  that  a  man  could  with  little  difficulty  enter.  My  friend 
commanded  a  halt,  to  see  that  the  arms  were  in  proper  order.  All 
being  right,  we  listened  attentively,  in  order  to  hear  if  there  was  any 
noise  which  might  direct  us  to  our  enemy.  No  sound,  however,  was 
heard.  One  of  the  negroes  entered  first,  clearing  with  his  billhook 
whatever  obstructed  our  way.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  and  me 
with  our  guns ;  while  Ceesar  and  his  fellow- servant  brought  up  the 
rear.  The  reeds  were  in  general  nearly  double  our  bight,  and  at  the 
same  time  pretty  close.  However,  we  easily  made  our  way  through 
them,  partly  assisted  by  the  track  which  the  serpent  had  evidently  made, 
"we  had  penetrated,  I  should  suppose,  about  thirty  yards,  when 
the  fellow  who  was  in  advance  gave  the  alarm  that  we  were  close 
upon  the  animal.  Mr,  H.  ordered  him  behind,  and  advancing  along 
with  me,  we  saw  through  the  reeds  part  of  the  body  of  the  monster 
coiled  up,  and  part  of  it  stretched  out ;  but  owing  to  their  thickness, 
its  head  was  invisible.     Disturbed,  and  apparently  irritated  by  ovir 
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approacli,  it  appeared,  from  its  movements,  about  to  turn  and  assail 
us.  We  had  our  guns  ready,  and  just  as  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
head  we  fired,  both  of  us  almost  at  the  same  moment.  From  the 
obsfTUCtion  of  the  reeds,  all  our  shot  could  not  have  taken  effect ;  but 
what  did  Lake  effect  seemed  to  be  sufficient ;  for  it  fell,  hissing,  aud 
rolling  itself  into  a  variety  of  contortions.  Even  yet  it  was  dant^er- 
ons  to  approach  it.  But  Cffisar,  who  seemed  to  possess  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  coolness  and  audacity,  motioning  his  master  and  me  not  to  Are 
again  in  the  direction  of  the  animal,  forced  a  way  through  the  reeds  at 
one  side,  and  making  a  kind  of  circuit,  came  in  before  it,  and  succeeded 
in  hitting  it  a  violent  blow,  which  completely  stunned  it;  and  a  few 
repetitions  of  this  gave  us  the  victory.  We  could  now  examine  the 
creature  with  safety.  On  measuring  it,  we  found  it  to  be  nearly  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  of  proportional  thickness.  Mr.  H.  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  largest  he  had  seen  killed,  although  he  had  often  seen 
others  under  circumstances  which  convinced  him  that  ihsy  must  have 
been  of  a  far  greater  size." 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 


The  life  of  tlie  Hottentot  elephant  hunter  is  indeed  one  of  imminent 
peril,  and  few  practice  it  for  many  years  without  being  maimed  or 
crushed  to  death  by  the  infuriated  animals.  They  are  a  brave, 
fearless  set  of  men,  encountering  every  species  of  risk,  and  enduring 
fatigue  with  a  courage  that  is  truly  wonderful.  Accompanied  by  a 
few  such  spirits,  the  European  resident  generally  sets  out  on  a  hunt- 
ing eipeditioii — indeed  it  would  be  madness  iu  him  to  enter  the  bush 
without  such  an  escort.  We  have  a  spirited  account  of  such  an  ad- 
venture in  the  following  personal  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Moodie  :  "  Li 
the  year  1 821,  I  had  joined  the  recently-formed  semi-military  settle- 
ment of  Fredericksburg,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Qualana, 
beyond  the  Great  Fish  River.  At  this  place  our  party  (consisting 
chieSy  of  the  disbanded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Royal  African 
Corps)  had  already  shot  many  elephants,  with  which  the  countiy  at 
that  time  abounded.  The  day  previous  to  my  adventure  I  had  wit- 
nessed an  elephaut  hunt  for  the  first  time.  On  this  occasion  a  large 
female  was  killed,  after  some  hundred  shots  had  been  fired  at  her. 
The  balls  seemed  at  fiist  to  produce  little  effect,  but  at  length  she 
received  several  shots  in  the  trunk  and  eyes,  which  entii'ely  disabled 
her  from  making  resistance  or  escaping,  and  she  fell  an.  easy  prey  to 
her  assailants. 

"  On  the  follo'ving  day,  one  of  our  servants  came  to  inform  us 
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that  a  large  troop  of  elepliants  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  that  several  of  our  people  were  already  on  their  way  to 
attack  ijiem.  I  instantly  set  off  to  join  the  hunters,  bnt,  fmm  losing 
my  way  in  the  jungle  flirongh  which  I  had  to  pmoeed,  I  could  not 
overtake  them  until  after  they  had  driven  the  eleplmnts  from  their 
first  station.  On  getting  out  of  the  jungle,  I  was  proceeding  through 
an  open  meadow  oa  the  banks  of  the  Gualana,  to  the  spot  where  i 
heard  the  firing,,  when  I  was  suddenly  warned  of  approaciiing  danger 
by  loud  cries  of  'Passop! — Look  oiit!'  eoupled  with  my  name  in 
Dutch  and  EngBah  ;  and  at  the  same  moment  heard  the  cracklmg  oi 
broken  branches,  produced  by  the  elephants  bursting  through  the 
wood,  and  the  tremendous  sci'cams  of  their  wrathful  voices  resound- 
ing amoug  the  precipitous  bants.  Immediately  a  lai'ge  female,  ac- 
companied by  three  othei's  of  a  smaller  siae,  issued  from  tbe  edge  of 
the  jungle  which  skirted  the  river  mai^in.  As  they  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  off,  and  wore  proceeding  directly  towai-ds  ine, 
I  had  not  much  lime  to  decide  on  my  motions.  Being  alone,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  open  plain,  I  saw  that  I  must  inevitably  be 
caught,  should  I  fire  in  this  position  and  my  shot  not  take  effect.  I 
therefore  reti'eated  hastily  out  of  their  direct  path,  thinking  they 
would  not  observe  me,  until  I  should  find  a  better  opportunity  U> 
attack  them.  But  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  for  on  looking  back,  I  per- 
ceived, to  my  dismay,  that  they  had  left  their  foimer  course,  and 
were  rapidly  pursuing  and,  gaming  ground  on  me.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  determined  to  reserve  my  fire  as  a  last  resource ; 
and  tiiming  off  at  riglit  angles  in  the  opposite  dh'ecHon,  I  made  for 
the  banks  of  the  small  river,  with  a  view  to  take  refuge  among  the 
rocks  on  the  other  side,  where  I  should  have  been  safe.  But  befoie 
I  got  witliin  fifty  paces  of  the  river,  the  elephants  were  within 
twenty  paces  of  me — the  large  female  in  the  middle,  and  tlie  other 
three  on  eitlier  side  of  her,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  making 
Btire  of  me;  all  of  them  screaming  so  tremendously,  that  I  was 
almost  stunned  with  the  noise.  I  immediately  tm'ned  round,  cocked 
my  gun,  and  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  largest,  the  female.  But  the 
gun,  unfoi-tunately,  fiom  the  powder  being  damp,  hung  fire  till  1  wa« 
in  the  act  of  taking  it  from  my  shoulder,  when  it  went  off,  and  the 
baJl  merely  grazed  the  side  of  her  Lead.  Halting  only  for  an  instant, 
the  animal  agaia  rushed  furiously  forward.  I  fell — I  cannot  say 
whetlier  struck  down  by  her  or  not.  She  then  caught  me  widi  hei 
ti-uck  by  the  middle,  threw  me  beneath  her  fore  feet,  and  knocked 
me  about  between  them  for  a  Jittle  space.  I  was  scai'oely  in  a  condi- 
tion to  compute  the  number  of  minutes  very  accurately.  Once  she 
pressed  her  foot  on  my  chest  with  such  force,  that  I  actually  felt  tht 
bones,  as  it  were,  bending  under  the  weight ;  and  once  she  trod  on 
the  middle  of  my  ann,  which  fortunately  lay  flat  on  the  gi'ound  at 
the  time.  During  this  rough  handling,  however,  I  never  entirely  lost 
my  recollection,  else  I  have  lltl^le  doubt  she  would  have  settled  my 
accounts  with  this  world.     But  owing  to  the  roundness  of  her  foot,  I 
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generally  managed,  by  twisting  my  body  and  limbs,  to  escape  her 
dii-ect  tread.  While  I  was  slil!  undergoing  this  buffeting,  Lieuten- 
ant Chisholm,  of  the  R.  A.  coips,  and  Diedrick,  a  Hottentot,  had 
come  up  and  fired  several  shots  at  her,  otie  of  which  hit  her  in  the 
shoulder  ;  and  at  the  same  time  her  companions,  or  young  ones,  re- 
tiring, and  soi-eaming  to  her  from  the  edge  of  the  forest,  she  reluc- 
tantly left  me,  ^ving  me  a  cuff  or  two  with  her  hind  feet  ia  passmg. 
I  got  up,  picked  up  my  gun,  aad  staggered  away  as  fast  as  my  aching 
bones  would  allow ;  but  observing  that  she  turned  round,  and 
looked  back  toward  me  before  entering  the  bush,  I  lay  down  in  the 
long  grass,  by  which  means  I  escaped  her  observation. 

*'  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  I  met  my 
bi-other  who  had  not  been  at  tliis  day's  hunt,  but  had  ran  out  on  being 
told  by  one  of  the  men  that  he  had  seen  me  killed.  He'  was  not 
a  little  surprised  at  meeting  me  alone  and  in  a  whole  skin,  though 
plastered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  While  he,  Mr.  Knight,  of  the 
Cape  regiment,  and  I,  were  yet  talking  of  my  adventure,  an  unlucky 
soldier  of  tlie  R.  A.  corps,  of  the  name  of  M'Claiie,  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  large  male  elephant,  which  had  been  driven  towards 
the  village.  The  ferocious  animal  gave  chase,  and  caught  him  im- 
mediately under  the  hight  where  we  were  standing,  carried  him  some 
distance  in  his  trunk,  then  threw  him  down,  and  bringing  his  four 
feet  together,  trod  and  stamped  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
he  was  quite  dead.  Leaving  the  coi-pse  for  a  little,  he  again  returned, 
as  if  to  make  quite  sure  of  his  destmction,  and  kneeling  down, 
crushed  and  kneaded  the  body  with  his  fore-legs.  Then  seizing  it 
again  with  his  trunk,  he  cari'ied  it  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  and 
threw  it  among  the  bushes.  While  this  tragedy  was  going  on,  my 
brother  and  I  scrambled  down  the  bank  as  far  as  we  could,  and 
fired  at  the  furious  animal,  but  we  were  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be 
of  any  service  to  the  unfortunate  man,  who  was  crushed  almost  to  a 
jelly. 

"  Shortly  after  this  catastrophe,  a  shot  from  one  of  the  people  broke 
this  male  elephant's  left  fore-leg,  which  completely  disabled  him 
from  running.  On  this  occasion  we  witnessed  a  touching  instance 
of  aSection  and  sagacity  in  the  elephant,  which  I  cannot  loibeai  to 
relate,  as  it  so  well  illustrates  the  chatacter  of  this  noble  animal 
Seeing  the  distress  and  danger  of  her  mate,  tlie  female  beiore  men- 
tioned, (my  personal  antagonist,)  regardless  of  her  own  dan^ei, 
quitted  her  shelter  in  the  bush,  lushed  out  to  his  assistance  walked 
round  and  round  him,  chasing  away  the  assadants,  and  still  letum- 
ing  to  his  side  and  caressing  him  ,  and  when  he  attempted  to  walk, 
sKe  placed  her  flank  under  his  w ounded  side  and  suppoiced  him 
This  scene  continued  nearly  half  an  hour,  until  the  female  leoeived 
a  severe  wound  from  Mr.  C.  Mackenzie  of  the  R  A  corps,  which 
drove  heragain  to  the  bush,  where  she  speedily  sank  fvom  the  loss  of 
blood  ;  and  the  male  soon  after  received  a  mortal  wound  also  from 
the  same  ofScer. 
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"  Thus  ended  our  elephant  hunt ;  and  I  need  havdiy  say  that  what 
we  witnessed  on  this  occasion  of  the  intrepidity  and  ferocity  of  these 
powerful  animals,  rendered  us  m 
them  for  the  future." 


Amoku  tlie  most  interesting  elephants  kept  in  this  country,  without 
any  i-eference  to  profit,  was  one  which  was  lately  at  the  Duke  of 
De  oiisl  re's  villa,  at  Chiswick,  the  gift  of  a  lady  in  India.  This 
an  mal  vis  a  female,  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  its  disposition  ; 
and  from  the  kindness  with  which  it  was  treated,  and  the  free  range 
tl  at  was  allowed  it,  probably  came  nearer  to  an  elephant  in  a  state 
of  nat  re  than  any  other  which  ever  appeared  in  this  country.  The 
hou  e  e  eeted  for  her  shelter  was  of  large  dimensions,  and  well  ven- 
t  lated  and  she  had,  beside,  the  range  of  a  paddock  of  considerable 
exte  t  At  the  call  of  her  keeper  she  came  out  of  her  hoase,  and 
imraed  ately  took  up  a  broom,  ready  to  perform  his  bidding  in  sweep- 
ng  the  grass  or  patlis.  She  would  follow  him  with  a  pail  or  watering- 
pot  round  the  enclosure.  Her  reward  was  a  carrot  and  some  water; 
but  previously  to  satisfying  her  thirst,  she  would  exhibit  her  inge- 
nuity by  emptying  the  contents  of  a  soda-water  bottle  which  was 
tightly  corked.  This  she  did  by  pressing  the  bottle  against  the 
ground  with  her  foot,  so  as  to  hold  it  securely  at  nn  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  and  gradually  twisting  out  the  cork  with  hertrunk, 
although  it  was  very  little  above  the  edge  of  the  neck  ;  then,  without 
altering  the  position,  she  turned  her  trunk  round  the  bottle,  so  that 
she  might  reverse  it,  and  thus  empty  the  contents  into  tiie  extremity 
of  the  proboscis.  This  she  accomplished  without  spillmg  a  drop,  and 
she  delivered  the  empty  bottle  to  her  keeper  before  she  attempted  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  trunk  into  her  mouth. 


Every  one  must  have  read  of  the  mishaps  of  the  Delhi  t^lor. 
This  individual  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  some  little  delicacy,  such 
as  an  apple,  to  an  elephant  that  daily  passed  by  his  shop,  and  so  ac- 
customed had  the  animal  become  to  this  treatment,  that  it  regularly 
put  its  tmnk  in  at  his  window  to  receive  the  expected  gift.  One  day, 
however,  the  tailor  being  out  of  humor,  thrust  his  needle  into  the 
beast's  proboscis,  telling  it  to  be  gone,  as  he  had  nothing  to  give  it. 
The  creature  passed  on,  apparently  unmoved ;  but  on  coming  to  the 
nert  dirty  pool  of  water,  filled,  its  trunk  and  returned  to  the  shop- 
window,  into  which  it  discharged  the  whole  contents,  thoroughly 
drenching  poor  Snip  and  the  wares  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Again,  a  painter  was  desirous  of  drawing  the  elephant  kept  in  the 
menagerie  at  Versailles  in  an  uncommon,  attitude  which  was  that  of 
holding  his  trunk  upraised  in  the  air,  with  his  mouth  open.     The 
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painter's  hoy,  in  order  to  keep  tiic  anima!  in  this  posture,  tlirew  fruit 
mto  hia  mouth  ;  hut  as  he  had  frequently  deceived  him,  and  made 
him  an  offer  only  of  throwing  tlie  fruit,  he  grew  angry  ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  known  the  painter's  intention  of  drawing  him  was  tlie  cause 
of  the  affront  that  was  offered  him,  instead  of  reyenging  himself  on 
the  lad,  he  turned  his  resentment  on  his  master,  and  taking  up  a 
quantity  of  water  in  his  trunk,  tlirew  it  on  the  paper  whioh  the 
painter  was  drawing  on,  and  spoiled  it. 

A  sentiael  belonging  to  the  present  menagerie  at  Paris  was  always 
very  careful  in  requesting  the  spectators  not  to  give  the  elephants 
any  thing  to  eat.  This  conduct  particularly  displeased  the  female, 
wko  beheld  him  with  a  very  imfavorable  eye,  and  had  several  timcH 
endeavored  to  correct  his  interference  by  sprinkling  his  head  with 
water  from  her  trunk.  One  day,  when  several  persons  were  col- 
lected to  view  these  animals,  a  bystander  offered  the  female  a  bit  of 
bread.  The  sentinel  perceived  it ;  but  the  moment  he  opened  liis 
mouth  to  give  the  usuiil  admonition,  she,  placing  herself  immediately 
before  him,  discharged  in  bis  face  a  violent  stream  of  water.  A  gen- 
eral laugh  ensued ;  but  the  sentinel  having  calmly  wiped  bis  face, 
stood  a  little  to  one  side  and  continued  as  vigilant  as  before.  Soon 
afterwards  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  !iia 
admonition  to  the  spectators  ;  but  no  sooner  waa  this  uttered,  than  the 
female  laid  hold  of  his  musket,  twirled  it  round  witb  ier  trunk,  trod 
it  under  her  feet,  and  did  not  restore  it  till  slie  had  twisted  it  nearly 
into  the  foim  of  a  cork-screw. 

Mr.  Williamson  tells  an  anecdote  of  an  elephant  which  used  to 
he  called  the  Pangul,  or  fool,  but  wHch  viadicated  his  claim  to  an- 
other character  in  a  very  singular  manner.  He  had  refused  to  bear 
a  greater  weight  upon  a  march  than  was  agreeable  to  him,  by  con- 
stantiy  pulling  part  of  the  load  off  his  back  ;  and  a  quarter-master 
of  bngade,  irritated  at  his  obstinacy,  threw  a  tent-pin  at  bis  head. 
In  a  few  days  after,  as  the  animal  was  going  from  tlie  camp  to  water, 
he  overtook  the  quarter-master,  and  seizing  him  with,  bis  trunk,  lifted 
him  into  a  large  tamarind  tree  which  overhung  the  road,  leaving  him 
to  cling  to  the  boughs,  and  get  down  as  well  as  he  could.  Lieutenant 
Shipp,  to  try  this  memorj'  of  injuries,  gave  an  elephant  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Cayenne  pepper  between  some  bread.  The  animal  was  much 
irritated  by  the  offense,  and  about  six  weeks  after,  when  the  unsu.s- 
pecting  joker  went  to  fondle  him,  ho  endured  the  caresses  very  pla- 
cidly, but  finished  the  affair  by  drenching  his  persecutor  with  dirty 
water  from  head  to  foot. 


A  FEMALB  elephant  that  had  escaped  to  the  forest,  and  bad  en- 
joyed her  liberty  for  more  tijau  ten  years,  was  at  length  caught, 
along  with  a  number  of  others,  in  a  keddah.  After  the  others  had 
been  secured,  with  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight  vouusr  ones,  tiie 
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hunt  vlio  recogoiaed  tliis  female,  were  ordered  to  call  on  lier  by 
name  tolie  immediately  came  to  tlie  side  of  tbe  ditch  within  the  en- 
elosu  e  on  which  some  of  the  drivers  were  desired  to  carry  in  a 
planta  tree,  tbe  leaves  of  which  she  not  only  took  from  then  hands 
with  her  aimk,  b«t  opened  her  mouth  for  them  to  put  a  leaf  into  it, 
which  they  did,  stroking  and  caressing  her,  and  calling  to  her  by  name, 
0  fie  trained  elephants  was  now  ordered  to  he  brought  to  her, 
a  d  1  Iriver  to  taie  her  by  tbe  ear,  and  order  her  to  lie  down.  At 
fi  1  did  Eot  like  the  koomkee  to  come  near  her,  and  retired  to  a 
d       n      seeming  angry  ;  but  when  the  drivers,  w^ho  were  on  foot, 

11  d  to  her,  she  came  immediately,  and  allowed  them  to  stroke  and 
h  r  as  before ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  permitted  the 
d  lephants  to  be  familiar.  A  driver  from  one  of  these  then 
f  ten  d  a  rope  round  her  body,  and  instantly  jumped  on  her  back, 
wh  h.  a  the  moment  she  did  not  like,  but  w^  soon  reconciled  to  it. 
A  mall  ord  was  then  put  round  her  neck  for  the  driver  to  put  his 
feet  in,  who,  seating  himself  on  the  neck  in  the  usual  manner,  drove 
her  about  the  enclosure  in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  the  tame  ele- 
phants. After  this  he  ordered  her  to  lie  down,  which  she  instantly 
did  ;  nor  did  she  rise  till  she  was  desired.  He  fed  her  from  his  seat, 
gave  her  his  stick  to  hold,  which  she  took  in  her  trunk  and  put  into 
her  mouth,  kept,  and  then  returned  it  as  she  was  directed,  and  as 
she  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  do.  In  short,  she  was  so  obe- 
dient, that  had  there  been  more  wild  elephants  in  the  enclosure,  she 
would  have  been  tiseful  in  securing  them. 

In  June,  1787,  a  male  elephant,  taken  the  year  before,  was  trav- 
eling in  company  with  some  others,  toward  Chittigong,  laden  with 
baggage ;  and  having  eooie  upon  a  tiger's  track,  which  elephants  dis- 
cover readily  by  the  smell,  he  took  night  and  ran  off  to  the  woods 
ill  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  driver.  On  entering  the  wood,  the 
driver  saved  himself  by  springing  from  tiie  animal  and  clinging  t« 
the  branch  of  a  tree  under  which  he  was  passing.  When  the  elephant 
had  got  rid  of  his  driver,  he  soon  contrived  to  shake  off  his  load. 
As  soon  as  he  ran  away,  a  trained  female  was  dispatched  after  him, 
but  could  not  get  up  in  time  to  prevent  his  escape. 

Eighteen  months  after  this,  when  a  herd  of  elephants  had  been 
taken,  and  had  remained  several  days  in  the  enclosure,  till  they  were 
enticed  into  the  outlet,  there  tied,  and  led  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
one  of  the  drivers,  viewing  a  male  elephant  very  attentively,  declared 
he  resembled  the  one  which  had  run  away.  This  excited  the  curi- 
osity of  every  one  to  go  and  look  at  him  ;  but  when  any  person  came 
neai'  the  animal  struck  at.  bim  with  his  trunk,  and  in  every  respect 
appeared  as  wild  and  outrageous  as  any  of  the  other  elephants.  An 
old  hunter  at  length  coming  up  and  examining  him,  declaied  that 
he  was  the  very  elephant  that  had  made  his  escape 

Confident  of  this,  he  boldly  rode  up  to  him  on  a  tame  elephant, 
and  ordered  him  to  lie  down,  pulling  him  by  the  eai  at  the  same 
lime.  The  animal  seemed  taken  by  surprist,,  and  mstantly  obeyed 
22 
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ttie  word  of  command,  uttering  at  the  same  time  i  pei.ulni  slirill 
squeak  through  Lis  ti-unk,  as  lie  had  formerly  bepn.  knjwn  to  do  by 
which  he  was  immediately  recognized  by  every  peisoii  TvliO  nas  ac- 
t[nwrited  with  this  peculiarity. 

A  female  elephant  belonging  to  a  gentleman  at  Calcutta  being 
ordered  from  the  upper  country  to  Chotygone,  by  clmm-L.  biuLe  loose 
from  her  keeper,  and  was  lost  in  the  woods.  The  excuses  which  the 
keeper  made  were  not  admitted.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  sold 
the  elephant;  his  wife  and  family,  therefore,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and 
he  was  himself  condemned  to  work  upon  the  roads.  About  twelve 
years  afterward,  this  man  was  ordered  up  into  the  country  to  assist 
in  catching  the  wild  elephants.  The  keeper  fancied  he  saw  his  long- 
loat  elephant  in  a  group  that  was  before  him.  He  was  determined 
to  go  up  to  it;  nor  comd  the  strongest  representations  of  the  great 
danger  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  When  he  approached  the 
creature  she  knew  him  ;  and  giving  him  tbree  salutes  by  waving  her 
trunk  in  the  air,  knelt  down  and  received  him  on  her  back.  She  after- 
wards assisted  in  securing  the  other  elephants,  and  likewise  brought 
with  her  three  young  ones,  which  she  had  produced  during  her  ab- 
Eenc«.  The  keeper  recovered  his  character,  and  as  a  recompense 
for  his  sufferings  and  iatrepidity,  liad  an  annuity  settled  on  him  for 
life.  This  elephant  was  afterwards  ia  the  possession  of  Governor 
Hastings. 

SAGACITY    OF    THE    ELEPHANT. 

The  following,  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Gaunter, 
seeraa  to  be  a  purely  deliberative  act ;  and  that,  be  it  observed,  by 
the  animal  when  in  a  wild  state,  and  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the 
devices  of  buiaan  training ; 

"A  small  body  of  sepoys  stationed  at  an  outpost — Fort  de  Galle, 
in  Ceylon — to  protect  a  granary  containing  a  large  quantity  of  rice, 
was  suddenly  removed,  ia  order  to  quiet  some  unruly  villagers  a  few 
miles  distant,  who  had  set  our  authorities  at  defiance.  Two  of  our 
party  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  moment.  No  sooner  had 
the  sepoys  withdrawn,  than  a  herd  of  wild  elephants,  which  had  been 
long  noticed  in  the  neighborhood,  made  their  appearance  in  front  of 
tJie  granary.  They  bad  been  preceded  by  a  scout,  which  retunied 
to  the  herd,  and  having,  no  doubt,  satisfied  them,  in  a  language 
which  to  them  needed  no  interpreter,  that  the  coast  was  clear,  they 
advanced  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  building.  When  they  amved 
within  a  few  yards  of  it,  quite  in  martial  order,  they  made  a  sudden 
stand,  and  began  deliberately  to  reconnoitre  the  object  of  tlieir  attack. 
Nothing  could  be  more  waiy  and  methodical  than  their  proceedings. 
The  walls  of  the  granary  were  of  solid  brickwork,  very  thick ;  and 
the  only  opening  into  the  building  was  in  the  centre  of  a  terraced 
roof,  to  which  the  ascent  was  by  a  ladder.  On  the  approach  of  the 
elephants  the  two  astonished  spectators  clambei-ed  into  a  lofty  banyan 
tree,  ia  order  to  escape  mischief.     The  conduct  of  the  four-footed 
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besisgejs  was  such  as  strongly  to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  they 
watched  their  proceedings  with  intent  anxiety.  The  two  spectators 
WLre  so  lyompletely  screened  by  the  foliage  of  the  tree  to  which  they 
had  lesoited  for  safety,  that  they  could  not  bo  perceived  by  the  ele- 
phanta  though  they  could  see  very  well  through  the  little  vistas 
fonned  by  the  separate  branches,  what  was  going  on  below.  Had 
there  been  a  door  to  the  granary,  all  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  eu- 
tnnce  would  have  instantly  vanished  ;  but  four  thick  brick  walls 
weie  obstacles  which  seemed  at  once  to  defy  both  the  strength  and 
sagacity  of  these  dumb  robbers.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  magnitude 
ot  the  difbiculty  which  they  had  to  sunnoiint,  they  successively  began 
their  opei  ations  at  the  angles  of  the  building.  A  large  male  elephant, 
with  tusks  of  immense  proportions,  labored  for  some  time  to  make  aa 
impression. ;  but  after  a  "while  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he 
retired.  The  nest  in  size  and  strength  then  advanced,  and  exhausted 
his  exei-tions  with  no  better  success.  A  third  then  came  forward,  and 
applying  those  tremendous  levers  "with  which  his  jaws  were  armed, 
and  which  he  wielded  with  such  prodigious  might,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  a  brick.  An  opening  once  made,  other  elephants 
advanced,  when  an  entrance  was  soon  obtained  sufficiently  large  to 
adnut  the  determined  maurauders.  As  the  whole  herd  could  not 
be  accommodated  at  once,  they  divided  into  small  bodies  of  three  or 
four.  One  of  them  entered,  and  when  they  had  taken  their  fill,  they 
retired,  and  their  places  were  immediately  supplied  by  the  next  in 
wwliBg,  until  the  whole  herd,  upwards  of  twenty,  had  made  a  full 
meal.  By  Uiis  time  a  shrill  sound  was  heard  from  one  of  the  ele- 
phants, which  was  readily  understood,  when  those  that  were  still  in 
the  building  immediately  rushed  out  and  joiaed  their  companions. 
One  of  the  first  division,  after  retiring  from  the  granary,  had  acted 
aa  sentinel,  while  the  rest  were  enjoymg  the  fruits  of  their  sagacity 
and  perseverance.  He  bad  so  stationed  himself  as  to  be  enabled  to 
observe  the  advance  of  an  enemy  from  any  quai-t«r,  and  upon  per- 
ceiving the  troops  as  they  returned  from  the  village,  he  sounded  the 
signal  of  retreat,  when  the  whole  bei-d,  flourishing  their  trunks,  moved 
rapidly  into  the  jungle.  The  soldiers,  on  their  return,  found  that 
the  animals  had  devoured  the  greaterpart  of  theirrice.  A  ball  from 
a  field-piece  was  discharged  at  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  they  only 
wagged  their  tails  as  if  in  mockery,  and  soon  disappeared  in  (he 
s  of  their  native  forests." 


THE   PANTHEE8'    DEN. 

Thr  occupants  of  a  few  log  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bayou 
Manlatte,  a  tributary  of  the  noble  Bay  of  Ponsacola,  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  the  then  territory  of  Florida,  had  been  for  some 
weeks  annoyed  by  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  cattle  and 
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goats,  wliicli  coiistiLuted  almost  the  only  wealtli  of  these  i-ude  coun- 
trymen. ;  and.  tlie  belated  herdsman  was  freijueutly  startled  by  tlie 
ten-ible  lialf-liuman  cry  of  tlie  dreaded  paiither,  and  the  next 
morning,  some  one  of  the  squatters  would  find  himself  minus  of  a 
number  of  cloven  feet.  About  this  time  I  happened  into  the  settle- 
ment on  a  hunting  excursion,  in  company  with  another  son  of  S'ltn- 
rod,  and  leai'ning  Uie  state  of  affairs,  i-esolved,  if  possible,  to  rid  the 
"clearing"  of  its  pest,  and  bind  new  laurels  on  our  brows.  The 
night  before  our  aiTival,  a  heifer  had  been  killed  within  a  few  rods 
of  the  cabin,  and  the  carcass  dragged  off  toward  the  swajnp,  some 
two  miles  distant,  leaving  a  broad  trail  to  mark  the  destroyer's  path ; 
this  being  pointed  out  to  us,  JJTed  and  myself  resolved  to  execute  our 
enterprise  ivithout  delay — this  was  to  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 
Having  carefully  charged  our  rifles  and  pistols,  and  seen  that  our 
bowies  were  as  keen  as  razors,  we  set  out  on  the  trail,  which  soon 
broaglit  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Bayou  Maulatte  swamp — which  covers 
a  surface  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  being  a  dense,  muddy  hammock 
of  teti,  bay,  magnolia,  cane,  grape-vines,  etc.  A  perpetual  twilight 
i-eigned  beneath  the  dense  ftliage  supported  by  the  rank  soil,  and 
our  hearts  beat  a  few  more  pulsations  to  the  minute,  as  we  left  the 
scorching  glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  plunged  into  the  gloomy 
fastnesses  of  the  bear  and  alligator ;  to  these  latter  gentlemen,  whose 
clumsy  forma  were  sprawling  through  the  mud  on  every  side,  we 
gave  no  further  heed  other  than  to  keep  without  tlie  range  of  the 
deadly  sweep  of  their  powerful  tails,  with  which  they  bring  their 
unsuspecting  prey  within  reach  of  their  saw -like  jaws ;  the  bears  we 
did  not  happen  to  meet,  or  we  should  most  assuredly  have  given 
them  some  of  the  balls  designed  for  the  panthers. 

Well,  we  followed  the  trail  half  a  mile  into  the  swamp,  when  on 
an  elevated  spot,  we  suddenly  encountered  the  half-devoured  body 
of  the  unfortunate  heifer,  apparently  just  deserted  by  the  captors. 
We  cautiously  advanced  a  few  paces  further  over  a  pavement  of 
bones,  "clean  scraped  and  meatless,"  and  entered  an  open  space, 
when  a  sight  met  my  eyes  which  certainly  made  me  wish  myself  safe 
at  home,  or  in  fact,  anywhere  else  but  where  I  was.  About  twenty- 
five  feet  from  us  we  saw,  instead  of  one,  an  old  she-panther  and  two 
cubs  nearly  grovm,  while  directly  over  them,  on  the  blasted  and 
sloping  trunk  of  an  immense  gum-tree,  crouched  the  "old  he  one 
of  all,"  lashing  his  sides  fiercely  with  his  tail,  and  snorting  and 
spitting  like  an  enraged  cat,  an  example  which  was  imitated  by  the 
three  below.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  on  the  particularly  sharp  horns 
of  which  we  found  ourselves  most  uncomfortably  situated.  To 
retreat  would  induce  an  immediate  attack,  the  consequence  of  an 
advance  would  be  ditto ;  so  we  stood  en  UMeaux,  for  a  brief  second, 
our  guns  cocked  and  aimed,  Hed  drawing  a  bead  on  the  dam,  while 
I  did  the  same  on  the  sire.  It  seemed  madness  to  fire.  We  were 
not  long  uncertain  as  to  our  course,  for  the  old  fellow  suddenly 
bounded  from  the  trunk  upon  me,  wilji  a  deafening  roar.     I  fired  as 
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he  sprang,  and  tlie  report  of  my  piece  was  re-echoed  by  that  of  Hed's. 
I  sprang  aside,  dropping  my  rifle  and  drawing  my  long  and  heavy 
toiife;  it  was  well  I  did  so,  for  tte  mortally -wounded  beast  alighted 
on  the  veiy  spot  I  had  left.  He  turned  and  sprang  upon  me.  I 
avoided  the  blow  of  its  powerful  paw,  and  grappling  with  him  I 
rolled  on  the  turf,  winding  ray  right  arm  tight  around  his  neck,  and 
hugging  close  to  his  body  to  avoid  his  teeth  and  claws,  while  I  dealt 
rapid  thrusts  with  my  knife.  I  was  very  powerful ;  but  never  was 
iu  a  situation  where  I  felt  more  sensibly  the  need  of  exerting  all  my 
muscle.  The  contest  was  soon  decided — my  knife  passing  through 
the  brute's  heart — 


And  it  was  full  time  that  I  .should  do  so,  for  Ned,  having  put  a 
ball  through  the  head  of  the  dam,  was  now  maafully  battling  with 
her  two  cubs;  the  poor  fellow  was  sore  pressed,  streaming  with 
blood  from  numberless  scratches,  and  almost  in  a  state  of  nature, 
for  the  sharp  claws  of  the  cubs  had  literally  undressed  him  by  piece- 
meal. His  savage  assailants,  also,  bore  upon  their  bloody  hides 
numerous  tokens  of  Lis  prowess  in  w'  IV      1 '    b  wj 

Their  system  of  attack  seemed  to  b    to  p  m        dd    1      j       1 
striking  with  their  paws,  and  as  thoy  Id  m    t    a..         m  Jta, 

neously,  it  was  impossible  for  him  tdfdhmlft  d 

active  as  he  was ;  and  had  no  fissista        b  t  i      d  th  }  Id 

undoubtedlyhave  gained  the  victory      Itw        b  1      th       1 

to  see  the  tall,  strong  hunter,  meet    g  tl  tt    1  d       t  dly 

standing  with  his  left  arm  raised  to  d  f     I  h     I      d      d  tl       f        1 
darting  bis  knife  into  their  tough  b  d  h     tl  th  m  f    m 

him,  but  to  meet  the  next  moment  th  d     fl    t     f      h 

destruction. 

All   this  I  caught  at  one   glanc  I        1    d   to  1 

"Hedl"  shouted  I,  mad  and  rcckl        w  th  tern     t      t  k     th 

one  on  your  left!"    Andwethrewt        1  p      th  m      Im  t  my 

antagonist  in  his  onward  leap,  £tnd  mkg     dp      teblwtb 
my  wrist  struck  his  paw,  and  the  knif    3       f      f    m      y         d 
There  was  nothing  else  for  me  but  t  Is  m  by  tl     1  k 

of  tbe  neck  with  both  bands,  and  hid  Ik  gmlthki 
lag  him  at  aim's  length,  while  his  pwbttttit  d  ubl 
c^uick  time  on  my  breast  and   body      t  pp  )         m     t        t 

ribbons  in  a  most  workmanlike  ma  d     -n  m     t        ray 

sitive  skin  with  a  variety  of  lines       d    h        t  rs    !  d — 

process  which  I  did  not  care  to  prol         1    w  b  y     d      pi,     d 

when  I  could  soonest  put  a  stop  to  th      p      t 

As  I  was  debating  how  to  attain  si        hi  d  tl 

brance  of  the  small  rifle  pistol,  in  my  b  It       d     h    h     II       w 
the  hurry  of  the  conflict  I  had  forgotte         dd    ly  fl    1    d    ;       my 
mind,  and,  disengaging  one  hand,  Idwtfth        kit      t!      y 
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thumb,  aad  tlie  next  moment  the  panther's  brains  i^ 
mj  face. 

1  turned  to  look  for  Ned,  and  found  him  trying  to  free  himself 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  pantlier,  wlioae  teeth  were  fastened,  in 
their  death-grip,  to  the  small  remnant  of  his  hunting  coat  which 
hung  around  his  neck ;  I  separated  the  strip  of  cloth  with  my  reco- 
vered knife,  and  we  sank  panting  to  the  ground,  while  our  hearts 
went  up  in  thankfulness  for  deliverance  from  so  imminent  danger  to 
life  and  limb.  After  resting  awhile,  we  washed  the  blood — our 
blood — from  our  bodies,  and  decorating  them  with  "what  was  left," 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  tlie  Indian  who  wears  only  a  "breech 
clout,"  we  took  the  scalps  of  the  four  panthers,  and  started  on  our 
homeward  march.  Our  success  was  speedily  known  in  the  clearing, 
and  in  the  evening  a  barbacue  was  had  in  our  honor,  to  furnish  which 
a  relation  of  the  unfortunate  heifer  met  with  a  fate  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible. This  exploit  added  not  a  little  to  our  reputation  among  the 
hunter  folk. 


ANECDOTES  OF  THE  DOG. 


One  of  the  most  striking  instances  which  we  have  heard  of  the 
sagacity  and  persona!  attachment  in  the  shepherd's  dog,  occurred 
about  half  a  centuiy  ago  among  the  Grampian  mountains.  In  one 
of  his  excursions  to  his  distant  flocks  in  these  high  pasturages,  a 
shepherd  happened  to  carry  along  with  him  one  of  his  children,  an 
infant  about  three  years  old.  After  traversing  his  pasture  for  some 
time,  attended  by  his  dog,  the  shepherd  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  ascending  a  summit  at  some  distance,  to  have  a  more 
extensive  view  of  bis  range.  As  the  ascent  was  too  fatiguing  for 
the  child,  he  left  him  on  a  small  plain  at  the  bottom,  with  strict  in- 
junctions not  to  stir  from  it  tiD  his  return.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  gained  the  summit,  when  the  horizon  was  suddenly  darkened  by 
one  of  those  impenetrable  mists  which  frequently  descend  so  rapidly 
amidst  these  mountmns,  as,  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  almost  to 
turn  day  into  night.  The  anxious  father  instantly  hastened  hack  to 
find  his  child ;  but  owing  to  the  unusual  darkness,  and  his  own  tre- 
pidation, he  unfortunately  missed  his  way  in  the  descent.  After  a 
fruitless  search  of  many  hours  among  the  dangerous  loorasses  and 
cataracts  with  which  these  mountains  abound,  he  was  at  length  over- 
taken by  night.  Still  wandering  on  without  knowing  whitlier,  he  at 
length  came  to  the  verge  of  the  mist,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
discovered  that  he  had  reached  the  bottom  of  his  valley,  and  was 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  cottage.     To  renew  the  search  that 
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night  was  eqiially  fruitless  and  dangerous.  He  was  tlierefore 
obliged  to  return  to' his  cottage,  having  lost  both  his  child  and  his 
dog,  Tfhich  had  attended  him  faithfully  for  years. 

Next  morning  by  daybreak,  the  shepherd,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  his  ueighbora,  set  out  in  search  of  his  chUd ;  but,  after  a  day 
spent  in  fmitlesB  fatigue,  he  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  night,  to  descend  from  the  mountain.  On  returning  to  his  cot- 
tage, he  found  that  the  dog,  which  he  had  lost  the  day  before,  had 
been  home,  and,  on  receiviEg  a  piece  of  cake,  had  instantly  gone  off 
again.  For  several  successive  days  the  shepherd  renewed  the  search 
for  his  child  ;  and  still,  on  returning  at  evening  disappointed  to  his 
cottage,  he  found  that  the  dog  had  been  home,  and,  on  receiving  his 
usual  allowance  of  cake,  bad  instantly  disappeared.  Stmck  with 
this  singular  circumBtauoe,  he  remained  at  home  one  day,  and  when 
the  dog  as  usual  departed  with  his  piece  of  cake,  he  resolved  to  fol- 
low him,  and  find  out  the  cause  of  his  strange  procedure.  The  dog 
led  the  way  to  a  cataract,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  the 
shepherd  had  left  his  child.  The  banks  of  the  cataract,  almost 
joined  at  the  top,  yet  separated  by  an  abyss  of  iramense  depth,  pre- 
sented that  appearance  which  so  often  astonishes  and  appalls  the 
travelers  who  fi-equent  the  Grampian  mountains,  and  indicates  tliat 
these  stupendous  chasms  were  not  the  silent  work  of  time,  but  the 
sudden  effect  of  sorae  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth.  Down  one  of 
these  nigged  and  almost  perpendicular  descents  the  dog  began 
without  hesitation  to  make  his  way,  and  at  last  disappeared  into  a 
cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  toi-reiit. 
The  shepherd  with  difficulty  followed;  but  on  entering  the  cave, 
what  were  his  emotions  when  he  beheld  his  infant  eating  with  much 
satisfaction  the  cake  which  the  dog  had  JTxat  brought  him,  while  the 
faithful  animal  stood  by,  eyeing  his  young  charge  with  the  utmost 
complacence  1 

From  the  situation  in  which  the  child  was  found,  it  appears  that 
he  had  wandered  to  tbe  biink  of  the  precipice,  and  then  either  fallen 
or  scrambled  down  till  he  reached  the  cave,  which  the  dread  of  tlie 
toiTent  had  afterward  prevented  him  from  quitting.  The  dog,  by 
means  of  his  scent,  had  traced  him  to  the  spot,  and  afterward  pre- 
vented him  from  starving,  hy  giving  up  to  liim  his  own  daily  allow- 
ance. He  appears  never  to  have  quitted  the  child  by  night  or  day, 
except  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  for  his  food,  and  then  iie  was 
always  seen  running  at  full  speed  to  and  from  the  cottage. 

James  Hogo,  who  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  the 
character  of  the  shepherd's  dog,  mentions  that  he  at  one  tinje  had  a 
dog,  called  Sirrah,  an  animal  of  a  sullen  disposition,  and  hy  no 
means  favorable  appearance,  which  was  an  extraordinary  adept  in 
managing  a  flock.     One  of  his  exploits  was  as  follows:     ".About 
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hu  d    d  1  m  1  e    nd      1      ca  e     I.  q„ 

t  me  b  oL.e  up  at  mid  {,1 1  ai  d  scarape  ed  off  a  thre  d  v  ons 
ac  OSS  tbe  !  Ua  n  sp  e  of  all  tl  at  the  shej  herd  and  a  as  tant 
lad  could  do  to  keep  them  tOp,e  her  S  nah  c  ed  the  hep!  e  d 
n  great  sffl  t  n  my  man  th  y  re  a  wa  Tl  e  night  ras  so 
lak  tlat    e  Idnot   ee  S  but  be  fa  1  ful  an  ma    1  ad  heard 

b  s  mas  er  s  wo  ds —  ^'o  ds  such  as  of  ai  otl  e  s  were  su  e  to  set 
1  YQ  most  on  h  ale  t  and  i  thout  more  ado  he  s  lently  set  off  n 
q  est  of  the  rec  eant  Ilo  k  Meanwhile  tl  e  shepl  erd  and  h  s  com 
panioa  did  not  fail  to  do  all  that  was  in  their  own  power  to  recover 
their  lost  diarge ;  they  spent  the  whole  night  in  seoizring  the  hills 
for  miles  around ;  but  of  neither  the  lainbs  aov  Sirrah  could,  they 
obtain  the  slightest  trace.  '  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
staace,' says  the  shepberd,  'that  had  ever  occinred  in  the  annals 
of  the  pastoral  life.  We  had  nothing  for  it  (day  having  dawned,) 
but  to  return  to  our  master,  and  infoim  him  that  we  had  lost  his 
whole  flock  of  lambs,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  one  of 
them.  On  our  way  home,  however,  we  discovered  a  body  of  lambs 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  called  the  Flesh  Cleuch,  and  the  in- 
defatigable Sirrah  standing  in.  front  of  them,  looking  all  around  for 
some  relief,  but  still  standing  true  to  his  charge.  The  sun  was  then 
up ;  and  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  them,  we  concluded  that  it 
was  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  lambs  which  Sirrah  had  been  unable 
to  manage,  iinfjl  he  came  to  that  commanding  situation.  But  what 
was  our  asfonishmeut  when  we  discovered  by  degrees  that  not  one 
lamb  of  the  whole  flock  was  wanting !  How  he  had  got  all  the  divi- 
sions collected  in  the  dark,  is  beyond  my  comprebension.  The 
charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;  and  if  all  the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to 
have  assisted  him,  tbey  could  not  liave  effected  it  with  greater  pro- 
priety. All  that  I  can  further  say  is,  that  I  never  felt  so  grateful  to 
any  creature  below  the  sun,  as  I  did  to  my  honest  Sirrali  that 
morning.' " 


A  TOTjNo  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Innerleithen,  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  supposed  to  be  good,  and  who  was  connected  witli 
many  of  the  best  store-farming  families  in  the  county,  had  been 
tompted  to  commit  some  extensive  depredations  upon  the  fioi'ks  of 
his  neighbors,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  shepherd.  The  pas- 
toral farms  of  Tweeddale,  which  generally  consist  each  of  a  certain 
range  of  hilly  ground,  tad  in  those  days  no  enclosures :  their  boun- 
daries were  indicated  only  by  the  natural  features  of  the  countrj'. 
The  sheep  were  accordingly  liable  to  wander,  and  to  become  inter- 
mixed with  each  ot!ier;  and  at  every  reckoning  of  a  flock,  a  certain 
iUlowance  had  to  be  made  for  this,  as  for  other  contingencies.  For 
some  time  Mr.  William  Gibson,  tenant  in  H"ewby,  an  extensive  farm 
eti-etching   from   the  neighborhood  of   Peebles  to  the  borders  of 
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Selkirkshiie,  Lad  remarked,  a  surprising  increase  in  the  amount  of  his 
annual  losses.  He  questioned  his  shepherds  severely,  taxed  them 
with  cai'eleasHess  in  picking  lap  and  brining  tome  the  dead,  and 
plainly  intimated  that  be  conceived  some  unfair  dealing  to  be  in 
progress.  The  men,  fiading  themselves  thus  exposed  to  auspicions  of 
a  very  painful  kind,  were  as  much  chagrined  as  the  worthy  farmer 
himself,  and  kept  their  minds  alive  to  every  circumstance  whicli 
nuglit  tend  to  afford  any  elucidation  of  the  mystery.  One  day, 
while  they  were  summering  their  lambs,  the  eye  of  a  very  aeule  old 
shepherd,  named  Hyslop,  was  caught  by  a  black-faced  ewe  which 
they  had  formerly  missed  (for  the  shepherds  generally  know  every 
particular  member  of  their  flocks,)  and  which  was  now  suckling  its 
own  lamb  as  if  it  had  never  been  absent.  On  inspecting  it  carefully, 
it  was  found  to  bear  an  additional  Mm  upon  its  face.  Every  farmer, 
it  must  be  mentioned,  impresses  with  a  hot  iron  a  particular  letter 
upoa  tlie  faces  of  his  sheep,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  his  own 
from  those  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Gibson's  birn  was  the  letter  T, 
and  this  was  found  distinctly  enough  impressed  on  the  face.of  the 
ewe.  But  above  this  mark  there  was  an  0,  which  was  known  to  be 
the  mai-k  of  the  tenant  of  Wormiston,  the  individual  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  immediately  suspected  that  this  and  the  other  miss- 
ing steep  had  been  abstracted  by  that  pereon ;  a  suspicion  which 
derived  strength  from  the  i-eports  of  the  neighboring  shepherds,  by 
whom,  it  appeared,  the  black-faced  ewe  had  been  tracked  for  a  con- 
siderable way,  in  a  direction  leading  fro  W  t  W  wby 
It  was  indeed  ascertained  that  instinctive  aff  t  f  1  1  b  had 
led  this  animal  across  the  Tweed,  and  ove  ti  1  fty  J  gl  k  b  tw 
Cailzie  and  Newby ;  a  route  of  very  con  d  bl  d  ffl  Itj  nd 
probably  quite  different  from  that  by  whici  J  h  d  b  1  d  y  y 
but  the  most  direct  that  could  have  been  t  k  M  G  b  ly 
stopped  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  a  i  b  f  wl 
losses  had  been  equally  great,  before  pro  d  tb  m  f  th 
legal  authorities  to  Wormiston,  whei-e  Mill  th  h  pi  d  a  1  h 
master,  were  taken  into  custody,  and  co  du  ted  t  th  pn  n  f 
Peebles.  On  a  search  of  the  farm,  no  few  1  tl  -ty  th 
of  sheep  belonging  to  various  individuals  w  f  u  d  11  F  g  fl 
condemnatory  0  above  the  original  birns;  d  t  w  m  k  d  kat 
there  was  not  a  single  ewe  returned  to  C  t  th  f  rm  th 
opposite  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  did  not  m  y  1  1  mb  —t\  t 
assume  the  character  of  mother  toward  the  ft  p  m  f  lib 
had  been  separated. 

The  magnitude  of  this  crime,  the  rarene       f        1     ff  tl 

district,  and  the  station  in  life  of  at  least  o        f    1       U     d         p 
duced  a  great  sensation  in  Tweeddale,  and      u    d  th      h   tat         f 
every  minute  circumstance  that  could  possibly  b    d  d      p    t 

ing  the  means  which  bad  been  employed  tor  carrymg  on  such  an 
extensive  system  of  depredation.  The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
tale  is  the  extent  to  which  it  appears  that  the  instinct  of  dumb 
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anitiials  liad  been  in  strum  entiil  botli  in  the  crime  and  in  its  detection. 
Wliile  the  farmer  seemed  to  have  deputed  the  business  cliiefly  to  his 
shepherd,  the  shepherd  seemed  to  have  deputed  it  again,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  dog  of  eztraordinary  sagacify,  which  served  hirei  in 
hia  customary  and  lawful  business.  This  animal,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Yarrow,  would  not  only  act  under  his  immediate  direction 
in  ctittiiig  off  a  pordon  of  a  flock,  and  bringing  it  home  to  Wormiston, 
hut  is  said  lo  have  been  able  to  proceed  solitarily,  and  by  night,  to  a 
sbeep-walk,  and  there  detach  certain  individuals  previously  pointed 
out  by  its  master,  which  it  would  drive  home  by  secret  ways,  with- 
out allowing  one  to  sti'aggle.  It  is  mentioned  that,  while  returning 
home  with  their  stolen  droves,  they  avoided,  even  in  the  night,  the 
roads  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  those  that  descend  to  the  val- 
ley through  the  adjoining  glens.  They  chose  i-ather  to  come  along 
the  ridge  of  mountains  that  separate  the  small  river  Leithen  from 
the  Tweed.  But  even  here  there  was  sometiines  danger ;  for  the 
shepherds  occasionally  visit  their  flocks  even  before  day ;  and  often 
wl      M.  11     had  dn        Ipyf  dt  d  while  he  was 

yt  Ifmlui  dtlwhglmfth  astern  hills 
b  tc  1  d  w  th  th    b  gl  te  d  w     h     h     left  them  to 

tl       1  fhd^       dd  ddhmlttotl      banks  of  the 

L    tl  ff  1      w  y  tl    1 1     m    ht      t  h  t  d  with  their 

mp     y      Tl  1th     e,!  b  tw        tl  d  f  les  from  his 

1.  te     w    Id        t         w  h  d     1  t    bn  i^  the  sheep 

w    d  t     ^\     m  t        wh        h         ast  pp  e   could   be 

1  m  tte     f  q      tl  p 

N        t     tl      Ih     1    d  f    rah  w  ft!         old  square 

twrs  plb  wl         pt        q  then  aeeji 

m    t        th  f  tl      Tw    d  tl    y  h  d  been  place'd 

Ite      t  ly    1        th  tl       d        th  b    k  lly  1  om  three  to 

h     d    dyaid    f    m  t —    m  t  th      1  1    imetimesin 

the  hollow  of  a  hill.  In  the  vault  of  this  towei,  it  was  the  pracliee 
of  these  men  to  conceal  the  sheep  they  had  recently  stolen;  and 
while  the  rest  of  their  people  were  absent  on  Sunday  at  the  church, 
they  used  to  employ  themselves  in  canceling  with  their  knives  the 
ear-marks,  and  impressing  with  a  hot  iron  a  large  0  upon  the  face, 
that  covered  botli  sides  of  the  animal's  nose,  for  the  purpose  of  obli- 
terating the  brand  of  the  true  owner.  While  his  accomplices  were 
BO  busied,  Yarrow  kept  watch  in  the  open  air,  and  gave  notice, 
without  fail,  by  his  barkmg,  of  the  approach  of  strangers. 

The  farmer  and  his  servant  were  tried  at  Edinburgh,  in  Januarv, 
1773,  and  the  proceedings  excited  an  exti-aordinary  interest,  not  only 
in  the  audience,  but  among  the  legal  officials.  Hvslop,  the  principal 
witness,  gave  so  many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  instincts  of 
sheep,  and  the  modes  of  dislinguishmg  them  both  by  natural  and 
artificial  marks,  that  be  was  highly  complimented  by  the  bench. 
The  evidence  was  so  complete,  that  both  culprits  were  found  guiity. 
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and,  according  to  the  barbarous  policy  of  those  times,  they  expiated 
their  crimes  on  tlie  scaffold. 

The  general  tradition  is,  that  Yarrow  was  also  put  to  deatli, 
though  in  a  less  ceremonious  manner;  but  this  has  probably  no 
other  foundation  than  a  Jeu  d'tsprit,  which  was  cried  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  as  hia  dying  speech,  We  have  been  informed 
that  the  dog  was  in  reality  purehased,  aft«r  the  execution  of  Millar, 
by  a  sheep-farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  but  did  cot  take  kindly  to 
bonest  courses,  and  his  new  master  having  no  wort  of  a  different 
kiad  in  which  to  engage  him,  he  was  remarked  to  show  rather  less 
y  than  the  ordinary  shepherd's  dog. 


A  Fbbnoh  merchant  having  some  money  due  from  a  correspon- 
dent, set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his  dog,  on  purpose  to 
receive  it.  Having  settled  the  business  to  his  satisfaction,  he  lied 
the  bag  of  money  before  him,  and  began  to  return  home.  His  faith- 
ful dog,  as  if  he  entered  into  his  master's  feelings,  frisked  round  the 
horse,  barted  and  jnmped,  and  seemed  to  participate  in  his  joy. 

The  merchant,  after  riding  some  miles,  alighted  to  repose  himself 
under  an  agreeable  shade,  and  taking  the  bag  of  money  in  his  hand, 
laid  it  down  by  his^ide  under  a  hedge,  and  on  remounting,  forgot  it. 
The  dog  perceived  his  lapse  of  recollection,  and  wishing  to  rectify  it, 
ran  to  fetch  the  bag,  but  it  was  too  hea>y  foi  bim  to  drag  along 
He  then  ran  to  his  master,  and  by  ci-ymg  baikmg,  and  howlmg 
seemed  to  remind  bim  of  his  mistake  The  merchant  undcretood 
not  his  language;  but  the  assiduous  cieatuie  persevered  m  its 
efforts,  and  after  ti-yiiig  to  stop  the  hoise  in  ^ain,  at  last  began  to 
bite  his  heels. 

The  merchant,  absorbed  in  some  ie\ene,  wholly  overlooked  the 
real  object  of  his  affectionate  attendant's  importunity,  but  entertained 
the  alarming  apprehension  that  he  was  gone  mad.     Full  of  this  sus- 

Sicion,  in  crossmg  a  brook,  he  tamed  back  to  look  if  the  dog  would 
rink.  The  animal  was  too  intent  on  his  master's  business  to  think 
of  itself;  it  continued  to  bark  and  bite  with  greater  violence  than 
before.     . 

"Mercy!"  cried  the  afBicted  merchant:  "  it  must  be  so ;  mypoor 
dog  is  certaialy  mad :  what  must  I  do  ?  I  must  kill  him,  lest  some 
greater  misfortune  befall  me;  but  with  what  regret!  Oh,  could  I 
find  any  one  to  perform  this  cruel  office  for  me !  But  there  is  no 
time  to  lose ;  I  myself  may  become  the  victim  if  I  spare  him." 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand  took  aim  at  his  faithful  servant.  He  turned  away  in 
agony  as  he  fired ;  but  his  aim  was  too  sure.  The  poor  animal  fell 
wounded,  and,  weltering  in  his  blood,  still  endeavored  to  crawl 
toward  his  master,  as  if  to  tax  liim  with  ingratitude.     Tlie  merchant 
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could  not  bnar  tlie  sight ;  lie  spurred  oil  Lis  horse  with  a  heart  full 
of  son-ow,  and  lamenfed  be  had  talten  a  journey  which  had  cost  him 
so  dear.  Slil!,  however,  the  money  never  entered  his  miad ;  he 
only  thought  of  his  poor  dog,  and  tried  to  console  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  he  had  prevented  a  greater  evii  by  despatching  a  mad 
animal,  than  he  had  suffered  a  calamity  by  his  loss.  This  opiate  to 
his  wounded  spirit,  however,  was  ineffectual :  "  I  am  most  unfortu- 
nate," said  he  to  himself:  "  I  had  almost  rather  have  lost  my  money 
than  my  dog."  Saying  tliis,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  his 
freasui-e.  It  was  missing ;  no  bag  was  to  be  found.  In  an  instant 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  his  rashness  and  folly.  "  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 
I  alone  am  to  blame !  I  could  not  comprehend  the  admonition  which 
my  innocent  and  most  faithful  friend  gave  me,  and  I  have  sacrificed 
him  for  his  zeal.  He  only  wished  to  inform  me  of  my  mistake,  and 
he  has  paid  for  Ms  fidelity  with  his  life." 

Instantly  he  turned  his  horse,  and  went  off  at  full  gallop  fo  the 
place  where  he  had  stopped.  He  saw  .with  half-averted  eyes  the 
scene  where  the  tragedy  was  acted;  he  perceived  the  ti'aces  of 
blood  as  he  proceeded ;  he  was  oppressed  and  distracted ;  but  in 
vain  did  he  look  for  his  dog;  he  was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  road- 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he  had  alighted.  But  what 
were  his  sensations  i  His  heart  was  ready  to  bieed ;  he  execrated 
himself  in  the  madness  of  despair.  The  poor  dog,  unable  to  follow 
his  dear  but  cruel  master,  had  determined  to  consecrate  his  last 
moments  to  his  service.  He  had  crawled,  all  bloody  as  he  was,  to 
the  forgotten  bag,  and,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  lay  watching 
beside  it.  When  he  saw  his  master,  he  still  testified  his  joy  by  the 
wagging  of  his  tail.  He  could  do  no  more ;  he  tried  to  rise,  but  his 
strength  was  gone.  The  vital  tide  was  ebbing  fast;  even  the 
caresses  of  his  master  could  not  prolong  his  fate  for  a  few  moments. 
He  stretched  out  his  tongue  to  lick  the  hand  that  was  now  fondling 
him  in  the  agonies  of  regret,  as  if  to  seal  forgiveness  of  the  deed 
that  had  deprived  him  of  life.  He  then  cast  a  look  of  kindness  on 
his  master,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  deatJi. 


r  of  Suffolk,  England,  on  an  excursion  with  Jiis 
friend,  was  attended  by  a  l^ewfoundland  do^,  which  soon  hecamo 
the  subject  of  conversation.  The  master,  after  a  warm  eulogium 
upon  the  perfections  of  his  canine  favorite,  assured  his  companion 
that  he  would,  upon  receiving  the  order,  I'eturn  and  fetch  any  article 
he  should  leave  behind,  from  any  distance.  To  confirm  this  asser- 
tion, a  marked  shilling  was  put  under  a  large  square  stone  by  the 
side  of  the  road — being  first  shown  to  the  dog.  The  gentlemen  then 
rode  for  three  miles,  when  the  dog  received  his  signal  from  the 
master  to  return  for  the  shilling  he  had  seen  put  under  the  stone. 
Tl>e  dog  tiimod  back ;  the  gentlemen  rode  on,  and  reached  home ; 
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but,  to  their  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  hitherto  faitJifiil  mes- 
senger did  not  return  during  the  day.  It  afterward  appeared  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  place  where  the  shiHing  was  deposited,  but  Ihe 
stone  being  too  Iw^e  for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had  stayed  how^l- 
ing  at  the  place,  till  two  horsemen  riding  by,  and  attracted  hy  his 
seeming  distress,  stopped  to  look  at  him,  when  one  of  them  alight- 
ing, removed  the  stone,  and  seeing  the  shilling,  put  it  into  hia 
pocket,  not  at  the  time  conceiving  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  dog's 
search.  The  do^  followed  their  horses  for  twenty  miles,  remained 
undisturbed  in  the  room  where  they  supped,  followed  the  chamber- 
maid into  the  bedchamber,  and  secreted  himself  under  one  of  tho 
beds.  The  possessor  of  the  shilling  hung  his  trousers  upon  a  nail 
by  the  bedside ;  but  when  the  travelers  were  both  asleep,  the  dog 
took  them  in  his  mouth,  and  leaping  out  of  the  window,  which  was 
left  open  on  account  of  the  sultry  heat,  reached  the  house  of  his 
master  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the  prize  he  had  made 
free  with,  in  the  pocket  of  which  were  found  a  watch  and  money, 
that  were  returned  upon  being  advertised,  when  the  whole  mystery 
was  mutually  unraveled,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  pardes. 


Sir  H.  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  Oxfordshire,  ancestor  of  the  late  earls 
of  Lichfield,  had  a  mastiff  which  guarded  the  house  and  yard,  but 
had  never  met  with  any  particular  attention  from  his  master.  In 
short,  he  wets  not  a  favorite  dog,  and  was  retamed  for  his  utility 
only,  and  not  from  any  partial  regard. 

One  night,  as  Sir  Harry  was  retiring  to  his  chamber,  attended  by 
his  favorite  valet,  an  Italian,  the  mastiff  silently  followed  them  up 
staii^,  which  he  had  never  been  known  to  do  before,  and  to  his 
mBster's  astonishment,  presented  himself  in  the  bedroom.  Being 
deemed  an  intruder,  he  was  instantly  ordered  to  be  turned  out; 
which,  being  complied  with,  the  poor  animal  began  scratching  vio- 
lently at  the  door,  and  Jfowling  loudly  for  admission.  The  servant 
was  sent  to  drive  him  away.  Discours^ement,  however,  could  not 
check  his  intended  labor  of  love ;  he  returned  again,  and  was  more 
importunate  to  be  let  in  than  before.  Sir  Harry,  weary  of  opposi- 
tion, though  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  dog's  apparent  fond- 
ness for  the  society  of  a  master  who  had  never  shown  him  the  least 
kindness,  and  wishing  to  retire  to  rest,  bade  the  servant  open  the 
door  that  they  might  see  what  he  wanted  to  do.  This  done,  tho 
mastiff,  with  a  wag  of  the  tail  and  a  look  of  affection  at  his  lord, 
deliberately  walked  up,  and  crawling  under  the  bed,  laid  himself 
down,  as  if  desirous  to  take  up  his  night's  lodging  there. 

To  save  further  trouble,  and  not  from  any  partiality  for  his  com- 
pany, this  indulgence  was  allowed.  The  valet  withdrew,  and  all 
was  still.  About  the  solemn  hour  of  midnight  the  chamber  door 
opened,  and  a  person  was  heard  stepping  across  the  room.     Sir 
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Harry  sfarted  iiom  sleep  tlie  dog  spiuiig  tiom  lis  coYert,  and 
seizing  the  unwelcome  distuibei  fixed  liim  to  tLo  spot  All  was 
dark ;  bir  Hairy  lan^  his  bell  m  gieat  tiepidation  in  oider  to  pro- 
core  a  light  The  person  who  was  pmned  to  the  floor  roared  for 
assistaBLe  It  was  found  to  be  the  fai  onte  vaJet  who  httle  expected 
saeh  a  isception  He  endea\oied  to  apologise  foi  hn  intmsion,  and 
to  maLe  tlie  reasons  which  induced  hini  to  take  this  step  appear 
plausible  but  the  importunity  ot  the  doj;  the  time  the  place,  the 
manner  of  the  valet  raised  suspicions  in  bir  Harry  s  mind,  and  be 
determined  to  lefer  the  mvestigati  n  of  the  business  to  a,  magistrate. 
The  temfied  Italian  alternately  teirified  by  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, and  soothed  by  the  hope  ot  pardon  at  length  lonfessed  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  murder  bis  mastei  and  then  rob  the  house. 
This  diabolical  desi£,n  was  frustiated  solely  by  the  unaccountable 
sagacity  of  the  dog  a^id  his  devoted  attachment  to  h  s  master.  A 
fulMcn^th  picture  ot  Sir  Harij  mth  the  mastiff  bj  his  s  de,  and  the 
words  Moie  faithful  than  favored  '  is  stli  jresened  among  the 
family  pictuies 


HUNTING  THE  MOOSE. 

The  habits  of  the  moose,  in  his  manner  of  defense  and  attack, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  stag,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  from  the  "  Random  Sketches  of  a  Kentuckian :" 

"Who  ever  saw  Bravo  without  loving  him  ?  His  sloe-black  eyes, 
his  glossy  skin,  flecked  here  and  there  with  blue ;  his  wide-spread 
thighs,  clean  shoulders,  broad  back,  and  low-droopmg  chest,  bespoke 
hioi  the  trae  stag-hound ;  and  none,  who  ever  saw  his  hounding 
form,  or  heard  his  deep-toned  bay,  as  the  swift-foot«d  stag  flew 
before  hint,  would  dispute  his  title.  List,  gentle  reader,  and  I  will 
tell  you  an  adventure  which  will  make  you  love  him  all  the  more. 

"A  bright,  frosty  morning  in  November,  1 838,  tempted  me  to  visit 
tlie  forest  hunting-grounds.  On  this  occasion,  I  was  followed  by  a 
fine-looking  hound,  which  had  beeji  presented  to  me  a  few  days 
before  by  a  fellow-sportsman.  I  was  anxious  to  test  his  qualities, 
and,  knowing  that  a  mean  dog  will  not  often  hunt  well  with  a  good 
one,  I  had  tied  up  the  eager  Bravo,  and  was  attended  by  the  strange 
dog  alone.  A  brisk  canter  of  half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  wild 
forest  hills.  Slackening  the  rein,  I  slowly  wound  my  way  up  a 
brushy  slope  some  three  hundred  yards  iu  length.  I  had  ascended 
about  half  way,  when  the  hound  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness, and,  at  the  same  instant  a  stag  sprang  out  from  some  under- 
brush near  by,  and  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  slope.  A  woi-d, 
and  the  hound  was  crouching  at  my  feet,  and  my  trmned  Cherokee, 
with  ear  erect,  and  flashing  eye,  watched  tlie  course  of  the  affl'ighted 
animal. 

"On  the  veiy  summit  of  the  ridge,  full  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
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every  limb  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  tlie 
stag  "paused,  and  looked  proudJy  down  upon  us.  After  a  moment  of 
indecision,  I  raised  my  rifle  and  sent  the  whizzing  lead  upon  its  er- 
rand. A  single  bound,  and  the  antlered  monarch  was  hidden  from 
my  view.  Hastily  running  down  a  ball,  I  ascended  the  slope  ;  my 
blood  ran  a  little  faster  as  I  saw  the  '  gouts  of  blood  '  which  stained 
the  withered  leaves  wherehe  had  stood.  One  moment  more,  and  the 
excited  hound  was  leaping  breast-high  on  his  trail,  and  the  gallant 
Cherokee  bore  his  rider  like  lightning  after  them. 

"Away — away!  for  hours  we  did  thus  hasten  on,  without  once 
being  at  fault,  or  checking  our  headlong  speed.  The  chase  had  led 
us  far  from  the  starting-point,  and  now  appeared  to  be  bearing  up  a 
creek,  on  one  side  of  which  rose  a  precipitous  hill  some  two  miles  in 
length,  which  I  knew  the  wounded  animal  would  never  ascend. 

"  Half  a  mile  further  on,  another  hill  reared  its  bleak  and  barren 
bead  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet.  Once  fairly  in  tlie  gorge, 
there  was  no  exit  save  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine.  Here,  then, 
I  must  intercept  my  game,  which  I  was  able  to  do  by  taking  a  nearer 
cut  over  the  ridge,  that  saved  at  least  a  mile. 

"Giving  one  parting  shout  to  cheer  my  dog,  Cherokee  bore  me 
headlong  to  the  pass.  I  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  black  with  sweat, 
the  stag  came  laboring  up  the  gorge,  seemingly  totally  reckless  of 
our  oresence.  Again  ][  poured  forth  the  '  leaden  messenger  of  death,* 
^  m'eteor-like  he  flashed  by  us.  One  bound,  and  the  noble  animal 
lay  prostrate  within  fifty  feet  of  where  I  stood.  Leaping  from  mj 
horse,  and  placing  one  knee  upon  liLs  shoulder,  and  a  hand  upon  his 
antlers,  I  <h'ew  my  bunting-knife  ;  but  scarcely  had  its  keen  point 
touched  his  neck,  when,  with  a  sudden  bound,  he  threw  me  from  hie 
body,  and  my  knife  was  hurled  from  my  hand.  In  hunters'  parlance, 
I  bad  only  '  creased  him.'  I  at  once  saw  my  danger,  but  it  was  too 
late.  With  one  bound  he  was  upon  me,  wounding  and  almost  dis- 
abling me  with  his  sharp  feet  and  horns.  I  seized  him  by  his  wide- 
spreM  antlers,  and  sought  to  regain  possession  of  my  knife,  but  in 
vain.  Cherokee,  frightened  at  the  unusual  scene,  had  madly  fled  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  he  stood,  looking  down  upon  the  combat, 
trembling  and  quivering  in  eveiy  limb. 

"  The  ridge  road  I  had  taken  placed  us  far  in  advance  of  the  hound, 
whose  bay  I  could  not  now  hear.  The  struggles  of  the  furious  ani- 
mal had  now  become  dreadful,  and  every  moment  I  could  feel  his 
shai-p  hoofs  cutting  deep  into  my  flesh  ;  my  grasp  upon  his  antlers 
became  less  and  less  firm,  and  yet  I  relinquished  not  my  hold.  The 
struggle  had  brought  us  near  a  deep  ditch,  washed  by  the  fall  rains, 
and  info  this  I  endeavored  to  force  my  adversary,  but  mj  strength 
■was  unequal  to  the  effort ;  when  we  approached  to  the  very'brink, 
he  leaped  over  tlie  drain.  I  relinquished  my  hold  and  rolled  in, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  him  ;  but  he  returned  to  the  attack,  and  throw- 
ing himself  upon  me,  inflicted  numerous  severe  cuts  upou  my  face 
and  breast  before  I  could  again  seize  him.    Locking  my  arms  around 
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his  aiitiei-B,  I  drew  his  head  close  to  my  breast,  and  was  thus,  by 

fieat  effort,  enabled  to  prevent  his  doin^  me  any  serious  injury, 
lit  I  felt  tliat  this  could  aob  last  long  ;  every  muscle  and  fibre  of  nay 
frame  was  called  into  action,  and  human  nature  could  not  long  bear 
up  under  auch  ezertiua  Faltering  a  silent  prayer  to  Heaven,  I  pre- 
pared to  meet  my  fato 

"At  this  moment  of  de'ipair,  I  heard  the  faint  bayings  of  the 
hound ;  the  stag,  too,  heaid  the  sound,  and  springing  from  the  ditch, 
drew  me  with  him  His  efforts  were  now  redoubled,  and  I  could 
scarcely  cling  to  bim.  Yet  that  blessed  sound  came  nearer  and 
nearer  1  Oh,  how  wildly  beat  my  heart,  as  I  saw  the  hound  emerge 
from  the  ravine,  and  spring  forward  ivitli  a  short,  quick  bark,  as  hia 
eye  rested  on  his  game.  I  released  my  hold  of  the  stag,  who  turned 
upon  the  new  enemy.  Exhausted,  and  unable  to  rise,  I  still  cheered 
the  dog,  that,  dastard-like,  fled  before  the  infuriated  animal,  who, 
seemingly  despising  such  an  enemy,  again  threw  himself  upon  me. 
Again  did  I  succeed  in  throwing  my  arms  around  his  antlers,  but  not 
untO  he  had  inflicted  several  deep  and  dangerous  wounds  upon  my 
head  and  face,  cutting  to  the  very  bone. 

"  Blinded  by  the  flowing  blood,  exhausted  and  despairing,  I  urged 
the  coward  dog,  who  stood  baying  furiously,  yet  refusing  to  seize  his 
game.  Oh  !  how  I  prayed  for  Bravo  !  The  thoughts  of  death  were 
bitter.  To  die  thus  in  the  wild  forest,  alone,  with  none  to  help  1 
Thoughts  of  home  and  friends,  com-sed  like  lightning  through  my 
brain.  At  that  moment,  when  hope  herself  had  fled,  deep  and  clear 
over  file  neighboring  hill,  came  the  baying  of  my  gallant  Bravo  ! 
I  should  have  known  his  voice  among  a  thousand.  I  pealed  forth 
in  one  faint  shout,  '  On,  Bravo,  on  1'  The  next  moment,  with  tiger- 
like bounds,  tlie  noble  dog  came  leaping  down  the  declivity,  scatter- 
ing the  dried  autumnal  leaves  like  a  whirlwind  in  his  path.  '  No 
pause  he  knew,'  but,  fixing  his  fangs  into  the  stag's  throat,  he  at  once 
commenced  the  struggle. 

"I  fell  back  completely  exhausted.  Blinded  with  blood,  lonly  knew 
that  a  toiTible  struggle  was  going  on.  In  a  few  moments,  all  was 
still,  and  I  felt  the  warm  breath  of  my  faithful  dog,  as  he  licked  my 
wounds.  Clearing  ray  eyes  from  gore,  I  saw  my  late  adversary 
dead  at  my  feet,  and  Bravo,  '  ray  own  Bravo,'  as  the  heroine  of  a 
modern  novel  would  say,  standing  over  me.  He  yet  bore  around  his 
neck  a  fragment  of  llie  rope  with  which  I  had  tied  him.  He  had 
gnawed  it  in  two,  and  following  his  master  through  all  his  windings, 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  him  from  a  horrible  death. 

"  I  have  recovered  fi-om  my  wounds.     Bravo  is  lying  at  my  feet. 

Who  does  not  love  Bravo  ?     I  am  sure  I  do,  and  the  rascal  knowa 

',t — don't  you  Bravo  ?     Come  here,  sir  !" 
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A  SKATER  CHASED  BY  A  WOLF. 

a  incident  in  American  country  life  is  vividly  sketched 
sn  "Evenings  at  Donaldson  Manor."  In  the  winter  of  1B44,  the 
lelaler  went  out  one  evening  to  skate,  on  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  by 
moonlight,  and  having  ascended  that  river  nearly  two  miles,  turned 
into  a  little  stream  to  explore  its  course. 

"  Fir  and  hemlock  of  a  century's  growth,"  he  says,  "  met  over- 
head and  formed  an  archway,  radiant  with  frostwork.  All  was  dark 
■within  ;  but  I  was  young  and  fearless  ;  and  as  I  peered  into  an  un- 
Iwoten  forest  that  reared  itself  on  the  borders  of  the  stream,  I 
laughed  with  very  Joyousness ;  my  wild  hurrah  rang  through  the 
sclent  woods,  and  I  stood  listening  to  the  echo  that  reverberated  again 
»nd  again,  until  all  was  hushed.  Suddenly  a  sound  arose — it  seemed 
to  me  to  come  from  beneath  the  ice  ;  it  sounded  low  and  tremulous 
nt  first,  until  it  ended  in  a  low,  wild  yell.  I  was  appalled.  Mover 
before  had  such  a  noise  met  my  ears.  I  thought  it  more  than  mor- 
tal ;  so  fierce,  and  amid  such  an  unbroken  solitude,  it  seemed  as 
ihough  from  the  tread  of  some  brute  animal,  and  the  blood  i-ushed 
feack  to  my  forehead  with  a  bound  that  made  my  skin  burn,  and  I 
felt  relieved  that  1  had  to  contend  with  things  earthly  and  not  apir- 
itnal ;'  my  energies  returned,  and  I  looked  around  me  for  some  means 
■of  escape.  As  I  turned  my  head  to  the  shore,  1  could  see  two 
(!a»k  objects  dasliing  through  the  underbrush,  at  n  pace  nearly 
double  in  speed  to  my  own.  By  this  rapidity,  and  the  short  yells  thsy 
oceasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once  that  these  wei'e  the  mucli-dreaded 
ip-ay  wolves. 

I  had  never  met  with  fhese  animals,  but  from  the  description  given 
of  them,  I  had  very  little  pleasure  in  making  their  acquaintance. 
Their  untamable  fierceness,  and  the  enduring-  strength,  which  seems 
pai'tof  their  nature,  render  them  objects  of  dread  to  every  benighted 

There  was  no  time  for  thought ;  so  I  bent  my  head  and  dashed 
loadly  forward.  Nature  turned  me  toward  home.  Tlie  light  flakes 
rfsnow  spun  from  the  iron  skates,  and  I  was  some  distance  from  my 
pursuers,  when  their  fierce  howl  told  me  I  was  their  fugitive.  I  did 
Bot  look  back ;  I  did  not  feel  afraid,  or  sorry,  or  even  glad ;  one 
thought  of  home,  the  bright  faces  waiting  my  return — of  their  teara 
if  they  should  never  see  me  again,  and  then  every  energy  of  body 
sad  mind  were  exerted  for  escape.  I  was  perfectly  at  home  on  the 
ice.  Many  were  the  days  that  I  had  spent  on  my  good  skates,  never 
thinking  that  at  one  time  they  would  he  my  only  means  of  safety. 
Every  half  minute,  an  alternate  yelp  from  my  ferocious  followers, 
told  me  too  certain  that  they  were  in  close  pursuit.  Nearer' and 
Bearer  they  came  ;  I  heard  their  feet  pattering  on  the  ice  nearer  still, 
nnUl  I  could  feel  their  breath,  and  hear  their  sniffling-  scent. 

Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame  was  stretched  to  the  utmost 
tension.    Tho  trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dance  in  the  uncertain 
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light,  and  my  brain,  turned  with  my  own  breatliless  speed,  yet  sliil 
they  seemed  to  hiss  forth  their  breath  with  a  sound  truly  liorrible, 
when  an  involnntary  motion  on  my  part,  turned  n  ut  f  ny  urse. 
The  ■wolves,  close  behind,  unable  to  stop,  and  a  nable  t  t  n  ore 
the  smooth  ice,  slipped  and  fell,  still  going  on  f  ai  ad  heif 
tongues  were  lolling  out,  their  white  tusks  glarin  f  m  th  hi  <td.y 
mouths,  their  dai'k,  shaggy  breasts  were  fleeced  tl  fo  aj  d,  as 
they  passed  me,  their  eyes  glared,  and  they  howl  d  w  th  f u  y 

The  thought  flashed  on  my  mind,  that,  by  th  n  an  I  cottld 
avoid  them,  viz  :  by  turning  aside  whenever  they  came  too  near  ;  fop 
they,  by  the  foi-raation  of  theii'  feet,  are  unable  to  run  on  the  ice  ex- 
cept in  a  sfcraiglit  line. 

At  one  lime,  by  delaying  my  turning  too  long,  my  sanguinary  aa- 
tagonists  came  so  near,  that  they  threw  the  white  foam  over  my  dress 
as  they  sprang  to  seize  me,  and  their  teeth  clashed  together  like  the 
spring  of  a  fox-trap  ! 

Had  my  skates  failed  for  one  instant,  had  I  tripped  on  a  stick,  or 
caught  my  foot  in  a  fissure  ia  the  ice,  the  story  I  am  now  telling 
womd  never  have  been  told. 

I  thought  over  all  tlie  chances ;  I  knew  where  they  would  take 
hold  of  me  if  I  fell ;  I  thought  how  long  it  would  be  before  I  died; 
and  then  there  would  be  a  search  for  ^e  body  that  would  already 
have  its  tomb  !  for,  oh !  how  fast  man's  mind  traces  out  all  the  dread 
colors  of  death's  picture,  only  those  who  bave  been  so  near  the  grim 
original  can  tell. 

But  I  soon  came  opposite  the  house,  and  my  hounds — I  knew 
their  deep  voices — roused  by  the  noise,  bayed  furiously  from  tiieic 
kennels.  I  heard  their  chains  rattle  ;  how  I  wished  tliey  would  break 
them  I  and  then  I  would  have  protectoi-s  that  would  be  peer  fo  the 
fiercest  denizens  of  the  forest.  The  wolves,  taking  the  hint  conveyed 
by  tlie  dogs,  stopped  in  their  mad  career,  and  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, turned  and  fled.  I  watched  them  until  their  dusky  iorias 
disappeared  over  a  neighboring  hill ;  then  taJdng  off  my  siates,  I 
wended  my  way  to  the  house,  with  feelings  much  better  im^ined 
than  described.  But  even  yet,  1  never  see  a  broad  sheet  of  ice  ia 
the  moonshine,  without  thinking  of  the  snifiling  breath,  and  those 
fearful  things  that  followed  me  closely  down  the  frozen  Kennebec, 

■ — <,m<^ — - 

A  SEA^FOWLING  ADVENTUl^. 
Oke  pleasant  afternoon  in  summer,  Frank  Costello  jumped  into 
his  little  boat  ai\d  pulling  her  out  of  the  narrow  creek  where  she  lay 
moored,  crept  along  the  iron-bound  shore  until  Jie  reached  the 
entrance  of  one  of  those  deep  sea-caves  so  common  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland.  To  the  gloomy  recesses  of  these  natural 
caverns,  millions  of  sea-fowl  resort  during  the  breeding  season  ;  and 
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it  was  among  these  feathered  tiibea  then  congregated  in  the  "  Puffiii 
Cave,"  that  Frank  meant,  on  that  evening,  to  deal  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Gliding  with  light! y-dipping  oara,  into  the  yawning  chasm,  h« 
stepped  nimbly  from  liis  boat,  and  making  the  painter  fast  to  a  pro- 
jecting rook,  he  lighted  a  torch,  and,  armed  only  with  a  stout  cudgel, 
penetrated  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  cayem.  There  he  found 
a  vast  quantity  of  bii-ds  and  eggs,  and  soon  became  so  engi-ossed  with 
his  sport  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  lapse  of  time,  until  the  hol- 
low sound  of  rushing  waters  behind  Jbim,  made  him  aware  that  the 
tide,  which  was  ebbing  when  he  entered  the  cave,  had  turned,  and 
was  now  rising  rapidly.  His  first  impulse  was  to  retui'n  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  made  his  boat  fast ;  but  how  was  he  horrified  on  per- 
ceiving that  the  rock  to  which  it  had  been  secured  was  now  com- 
pletely covered  with  water.  He  might,  however,  still  have  reached, 
it  by  swimming ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  painter,  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  lock,  not  having  sufficient  scope,  the  boat,  on  the 
rising  of  the  tide,  was  drawn,  stern  down,  to  a  level  with  the  water ; 
and  Fi'ank,  as  he  beheld  her  slowly  fill  and  disappear  beneath  t!ie 
waves,  felt  as  if  the  last  link  between  the  living  world  and  himself 
had  been  broken.  To  go  forward  was  impossible  ;  and  he  well 
knew  that  there  was  no  way  of  retreating  from  the  cave,  which,  ill  a 
few  hours,  would  be  filled  by  the  advancing  tide.  His  heart  died 
within  him,  as  the  thought  of  the  horrid  fate  which  awaited  him, 
flashed  across  his  mind.  Hewasnot  a  man  who  feared  toface  deatk; 
by  Sood  or  field,  on  the  stormy  sea  and  the  dizzy  cliff,  he  had  dared 
it  a  tliousand  times  with  perfect  unconcern  ;  but  to  meet  the  griot 
tyrant  there,  alone,  to  struggle  hopelessly  with  him  for  life  in  that 
dreary  tomb,  was  more  than  his  fortitude  could  bear.  He  shrieked 
aloud  in  the  agony  of  despair — tlie  torch  fell  from  his  trembling  hand 
into  the  dark  waters  that  gurgled  at  his  feet,  and,  flashing  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  their  inky  surface,  esnircd  with  a  hissing  sound  that  feU 
like  a  death-warning  upon  his'ear.  The  wind,  which  had  been 
scarcely  felt  during  the  day,  began  to  rise  witli  the  flowing  of  flie 
tide,  and  now  drove  the  tumultuous  waves  with  hoarse  and  hideous 
clamor  into  the  cavern.  Every  moment  increased  the  violence  of 
the  gale  that  howled  and  bello^Yed  as  it  swept  around  the  echoing- 
roof  of  tliat  rock-ribbed  prison ;  while  the  hoarse  dash  of  the  ap- 
proaching waves,  and  tlie  shrill  screams  of  the  sea-birds  that  filled 
the  cavern,  formed  a  concert  of  terrible  dissonance,  well  suited  for 
the  requiem  of  the  hapless  wretch  who  had  been  enclosed  in  that 
living  grave '.  But  the  love  of  life,  which  makes  us  cling  to  it  in 
the  most  hopeless  extremity,  was  sti'ong  in  Fi'ank  Costello's  breast  ; 
his  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  gradually  returned,  and  he  re- 
solved not  to  perish  without  a  struggle.  He  remembered  that  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  cavern,  the  rock  rose  like  a  flight  of  rude 
stairs,  sloping  from  the  floor  to  the  roof ;  he  had  of^en  clambered  up 
those  nigged  steps,  and  he  knew  that,  by  means  of  them,  he  could 
place  himself  at  an  elevation  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide. 
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But  the  hope  thus  suggested  was  quickly  damped,  when  he  reflected 
that  a  deep  fissure,  which  ran  perpendicularly  through  the  rock, 
formed  a  chasm  ten  feet  in  width,  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  between 
him  and  his  place  of  refuge.  The  tide,  however,  which  was  now 
rising  rapidly,  compelled  him  to  retire  every  instant,  further  into  the 
cavern,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  chance  he  had  left  Jiim  for  life  was 
to  endeavor  to  cross  the  cliasm.  He  was  young,  active,  and  pos- 
sessed of  uncommon  courage,  and  he  had  frequently,  by  torch-light, 
leaped  across  the  abyss,  in  the  pi-esence  of  bis  companions,  few  of 
whom  dared  to  follow  his  example.  But  now,  alone,  and  in  utter 
darkness,  how  was  he  to  attempt  such  a  perilous  feat  ?  The  convic- 
tion that  death  was  inevitable  if  he  remained  where  he  was,  decided 

Collecting  a  handful  of  loose  pebbles  from  one  of  the  numer- 
ous channels  in  the  floor,  lie  proceeded  cautiously  over  the  slippery 
rocks,  throwing  at  every  step  a  pebble  before  him,  to  ascertain  the 
security  of  his  footing.  At  length  lie  heai'd  the  stone,  as  it  fell  from 
his  fingers,  descend  with  a  hollow,  clattering  noise,  that  continued 
for  several  seconds.  He  knew  he  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
chasm.  One  quick  and  earnest  prayer  he  oftered  to  the  invisible 
Power,  whose  hand  could  protect  him  in  that  dread  moment— -then, 
retiring  a  single  pace,  and  screwing  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  his 
body  to  the  utmost  tension,  he  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  threw 
Limself  forwai'd  into  tlie  dark  and  fearful  void.  Who  can  tell  the 
whirlwind  of  thought  that  rushed  through  bis  brain  in  the  brief  mo- 
ment that  he  hung  above  that  yawning  gulf  ?  Should  be  have  mis- 
calculated his  distance,  or  chosen  a  place  where  tlie  cleft  was  widest, 
should  his  footing  fail,  or  bis  strengtji  be  unable  to  carry  him  over, 
what  a  death  were  bis  !  Dashed  down  that  hoiTiWe  abyss— crash- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  until  he  lay  at  the  bottom  a  mutilated  corpse. 
The  agony  of  years  was  crowded  into  one  moment — in  the  next,  his 
feci  struck  against  the  firm  rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chasm, 
and  he  was  saved  !  At  least,  he  felt  that  he  had,  for  the  moment, 
escaped  the  imminent  peril  in  which  lie  was  placed,  and,  as  he  clam- 
bered joyfuDy  up  the  rugged  slope-  at  the  end  of  the  cave,  he 
thought  little  of  the  dangers  he  had  still  to  encounter. 

All  through  that  long  night  he  sat  on  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  rock, 
while  the  angry  waves  thundered  beneath,  and  cast  their  cold  spray 
every  instant  over  him.  With  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  tlie  sea  re- 
ceded from  the  cavern  ;  but  Frank  hesitated  to  attempt  crossing  the 
chasm  again  ;  his  limbs  had  become  stift  and  benumbed,  and  his 
long  abstinence  had  so  weakened  his  powers,  that  be  shi  ank  from  the 
dangerous  entei-prise. 

While  giving  way  to  the  most  desponding  reflections,  a  stentonac 
iiilloa!  rang  and  echoed  through  the  cavern,  and  never  had  the 
human  voice  sounded  so  sweetly  in  his  ear  He  replied  to  it  with  a 
thrilling  shout  of  joy,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  seieral  peisons  with 
'orches  appeared  advancing.     A  plank  was  speedily  thiust  across  the 
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fissure,  and  Frank  Costello  once  more  found  himself  amid  a  group 
of  his  friends,  who  were  warmly  congratulating  him  upon  liis  mirac- 
ulous escape.  They  told  him  that  from  hie  not  having  returned 
home  the  preceding  night,  it  was  generally  concluded  that  he  had 
been  drowned,  and  a  party  of  his  neighbors  pi-oceeded  in  a  boat, 
early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  his  body.  On  reaching  "  Puffin 
Hole,"  they  discovered  his  boat  fastened  to  a  rock,  and  full  of  water, 
as  she  had  remained  on  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  This  circumstance 
induced  them  to  examine  the  cavern  narrowly,  and  the  happy  result 
of  their  search  is  already  known. 

THRILLING  INCIDENT. 

Ih  mid-winter,  about  four  years  since,  says  Miss  Martineau,  in  her 
Norway  and  the  Norwegians,  a  young  man  named  Hund,  was  sent 
by  his  master  on  an  errand  about  twenty  miles,  to  carry  provisions 
to  a  village  in  tbe  upper  country.  The  village  people  asked  him  for 
charity,  to  carry  three  orphan  children  on  his  sledge  a  few 
miles  on  his  way  to  Bergen,  and  to  leave  them  at  a  house  on 
the  road,  when  they  would  he  taken  care  of  until  they  could  be 
brought  from  Bergen.  He  took  the  little  things,  and  saw  that 
the  two  elder  were  well  wrapped  up  from  the  cold.  The  third  he 
took  within  hia  arms  and  on  his  knee,  as  he  drove,  clasping  it  warm 
against  bis  breast — so  those  say  tliat  saw  them  set  off,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  one  who  met  the  sledge  on  the  road,  and  heard  the  chil- 
dren pi-attling  to  Hund,  and  Hnnd  laughing  merrily  at'  their  little 
talk.  Before  they  got  half  way,  however,  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves 
burst  out  upon  them  from  a  hollow  in  the  thicket  to  the  right  of  the 
wood.  The  beasts  followed  close  to  the  back  of  the  sledge.  Closer 
and  closer  the  wolves  pressed.  Hnnd  saw  one  about  to  spring  at  his 
throat.  It  was  impossible  for  the  horse  to  go  faster  than  ue  did,  for 
he  went  like  the  wmd — so  did  the  wolves.  Hund,  in  liis  desperation, 
snatched  up  one  of  the  children  behind  him,  and  threw  it  over  the 
back  of  the  sledge.  This  stopped  the  pack  a  little.  On  galloped  the 
horse.  But  tiie  wolves  were  soon  crowded  around  again,  with  the 
blood  freezing  to  their  muzzles.  It  was  easier  to  throw  over  the 
second  child  than  the  firat,  and  Hund  did  it.  But  on  came  again  the 
infuriated  beasts,  gaunt  with  hunger,  and  raging  like  fiends  for  the 
prey.  It  was  harder  to  give  up  the  third — the  dumb  infant  that 
nestled  in  his  breast,  but  Hund  was  in  mortal  terror.  Again  the  hot 
breath  of  the  wolves  was  upon  him.  He  threw  away  the  infant  and 
saved  himself.  Away  over  the  snow  flew  the  sledge,  the  village  was 
reached,  and  Hund  just  escaped  after  all  the  sacrifice  he  had  made. 
But  he  was  unsettled  and  wild,  and  his  talk  for  some  time,  whenever 
he  did  speak,  night  or  day,  was  of  wolves — so  fearful  had  been  the 
effect  upon  his  imagination. 
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ABOTJT  BIRDS. 


Among  my  last  letters  from  Peekskill,  I  told  you  of  my 
Mvds.  Tlieir  songs  were  over.  Their  life  had  become  prosaic. 
There  waa  no  poetry  of  song — no  signs  of  domestic  bliss ;  but 
only  a  poor  seed-picking  affectation  of  business  preparatory  to 
their  great  flight  southward.  That  many  of  them  have  gone  to 
their  damage,  I  know,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  Fulton  market. 
Rice-birds  have  been  plenty.  What  are  these  but  our  famous 
bob-o'-links  f  How  they  disported  themselves  in  all  our  fields  I 
How  did  they  set  at  naught  all  the  rules  of  singing,  and  fill  the 
air  with  strains  that  would  have  delighted  Herr  Wagner !  But 
they  went  south ;  beguiled  by  luxurious  living,  they  turned 
their  coats,  put  off  the  sober  black,  and  failing  to  reach  a 
brilliant  livery,  they  only  hit  a  rusty  brown.  Is  not  this  the 
fate  reser\-ed  for  turn-coats  ?  Now  they  are  in  Fulton  market, 
the  desire  of  epicures !  Alas  for  their  gibberish ! — sounding 
like  a  sweet  song  broken  in  pieces,  and  poured  down  through  the 
air  like  the  fragments  of  a  shattered  crystal  vase — ^(whew  I  what 
a  figure  !)  ; — alas  for  their  freakish  flight,  their  saucy  balancing 
on  little  weeds,  or  spires  of  herdgrass! — has  it  all  ended  in 
lying  here  on  their  naked  backs,  with  fat  breasts,  waiting  for 
the  gourmand's  bite  ? 

What  did  the  gourmand  ever  do  to  deserve  such  fare  ?  Did 
he  hail  their  coming  in  spring  ?  No,  it  was  I  that  did  it ! — Did 
he  watch  their  vagrant  courses,  their  caprices  of  song,  and  their 
summer  buffoonery  ?  Mo,  I  was  the  gentleman  that  sat  so  many 
hours  keeping  them  company!  Did  this  ridiculous  alderman 
put  off  the  mowing  for  a  week  that  they  might  get  their  young 
fledged  and  out  of  the  nest,  before  Mr.  Turner's  relentless 
mower  came  along  f  No,  that  was  my  humanity  I  And  now 
this  all-devouring  alderman  gets  all  the  birds,  and  I  get  nothing 
but  the  faint  memories  of  the  summer  1  But,  perhaps  you  are 
an  eater  of  riee  birds.  If  so,  I  take  all  back  that  I  have 
said.  How  do  you  have  them  cooked  ?  I  will  inform  you  of  a 
recipe  which  I  heard  yesterday  from  a  geatleman  who  is  often 
in  foreign  parts,  and  has  learned  some  of  the  secrets  of  those 
who  are  knowing  in  luxuries.  Here  it  is :  Sweet  potatoes  are 
boiled,  peeled,  split  in  two  lengthwise,  a  space  scooped  out 
large  enough  for  a  bird,  and  when  it  is  snugly  in,  the  other  half 
returned,  tied  down,  and  the  whole  put  into  the  oven  and  baked. 
That  being  done,  no  directions  are  needed  for  eating.  The 
juice  is  retained,  or  if  any  escapes,  it  renders  the  potato  all  the 
more  delicious.  I  suppose  the  method  is  as  good  for  all  small 
birds  as  for  the  I'ice  bird.  I  am  willing  to  have  you  let  this  be 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Ledger — but  to  let  it  go  no  farther, 
fis  I  mean  to  put  it  in  my  Millennial  Cook  Book,  in  which  it 
will  bo  shown  that  all  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  have  a 
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definite  relation  to  certain  articles  of  food.  Of  course  a  world 
of  trouble  will  be  saved  when  a  man  can  feed  himself  into  virtue, 
Had  attain  to  grace  by  a  wise  bill-of-fare,  rather  than  by  the 
somewhat  laborious  way  of  self-denial  and  watchfulness.  Should 
sneh  a  daj'  come,  chemistry  would  not  content  itself  with  a  bare 
analysis  of  properties  and  contents.  It  would  assume  a  moral 
function,  and  point  out  the  bases  of  moral  qualities  in  all 
physical  substances.  In  that  day  old-fashioned  tracts  will  be 
done  with.  We  shall  see  impressive  tracts  entitled  "  Right 
Eating  is  Right  Living."  Ethical  books  will  have  chapters 
headed,  "  Lamb  Chops  and  their  relation  to  Meekness."  "  Beef- 
steak and  Courage."  "  Cofi'ee  and  Fortitude,"  "  Black  Tea  and 
Tears." 

Do  not  laugh.  These  things  are  quite  as  likely  to  happen,  in 
that  day  of  all  perfection  on  earth,  as  a  thousand  and  one  other 
tilings  which  every  one  ascribes  to  the  Millennium. 

But  I  wander.  Let  us  come  back  to  birds,  and  all  the  rather 
because  some  truly  English  sparrows  have  just  whirled  chirping 
over  the  roof,  and  down  into  my  back  yard.  Clieery  and  plucky 
little  fellows  they  are.  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  New  York,  is  be- 
coming full  of  them.  Their  sharp,  short,  jerking  notes,  do  not 
count  for  much  in  summer,  when  all  other  birds  are  singing. 
Bnt  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  very  sunlight  lies 
chilled  along  the  ground  as  if  frosted,  and  the  trees  and  vines 
have  no  leaves  to  move,  and  there  is  no  productive  fore*  in  the 
air,  then,  in  these  November  and  December  days,  a  flock  of 
these  chirping,  fussy,  quarrelling,  nervous  sparrows  is  ex 
ceedinglj'  enlivening.  There  is,  too,  the  mute  bunting  that 
hnnts  seeds  along  the  fence,  and  on  fence  borders,  plump  and 
nimble,  but  dull-colored  and,  ibr  all  that  we  can  hear,  as  taci- 
turn as  deacons  at  communion  times.  Yet  it  is  welcome  a  as 
winter-bird,  and  I  defend  both  the  sparrow  and  the  bunting 
from  prowling  cats,  that  lie  and  lurlc  about  tlie  contiguous 
yards  below,  with  as  little  taste  and  conscience  as  if  they  were 
human,  instead  of  being  good  and  honest  cats. 

If  our  neighbors  see  fl-ying  fi-om  my  window  an  empty  Con- 
gress-water bottle,  which  striking  the  stone  walk  covers  the 
amazed  eat  with  glittering  fragments,  and  sends  her  through 
the  weeds  like  a  flash,  let  it  not  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  my 
hostility  to  cats.  I  am  fond  of  cats.  But  there  must  be  dis- 
cipline in  the  family.  These  excursive  battles  are  intended  to 
rouse  up  the  feline  conscience,  and  to  recall  the  cat  to  its  duties 
as  a  member  of  society.  Only  men  arc  allowed  to  slay  and  eat 
prom  iscuously. 

But  look  1  There  are  my  flocks  !  See  !  far  up  in  the  blue, 
those  dreamy  gulls  I  They  have  come  from  the  North,  bringing 
snow  on  their  wings  1  The  cold  has  depopulated  those  hyper- 
borean islands,  and  rugged  crags,  where  all  summer  long 
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millions  of  stia-fowl  have  brooded  and  bred  thtMr  young.  There 
is  not  a  wing-boat  there,  not  a  single  hoarse  note.  The  key  is 
turned,  and  the  polar  zone  is  locked  up  for  the  winter. 

AU  the  better  for  me  1  The  broad  bay  before  my  windows  is 
a  very  playground  of  gulls,  I  am  never  tired  of  watching 
them.  But  I  can  make  nothing  of  their  moods.  That,  when 
they  fly  low,  skimming  the  water,  or  dipping  down  into  it,  they 
are  feeding  is  plain  enough.  But  what  sends  them  on  some 
days  far  up  iato  the  sky — mere  specks,  white  feathers  as  it  were, 
where  they  sail  about  in  a  quiet  and  gentle  way,  almost  with- 
out moving  their  wings  ? 

Why  on  other  days  do  they  seem  in  a  solemn  agitation, 
flying  strangely  about  the  harbor,  going  and  returning,  witit 
some  grave  errand  at  heart,  which  they  seem  never  to  accom- 
plish ?  On  some  days  they  do  nothing  hut  feed  ;  on  others  they 
seem  indifferent  to  food,  and  devote  themselves  to  flying.  They 
are  shy  or  familiar  by  turns  without  any  seeming  reason — on 
some  days  driving  so  near  to  the  crowded  ferry-boats  that  a 
good  statf  could  reach  them,  and  oa  others  keeping  remote  from 
all  craft  in  the  river.  Well,  there  is  no  accounting  for  moods 
among  men,  and  sea-gulls  are  not  much  better  than  human  folk, 
and  must  be  allowed  their  idiosyncrasies — with  which  long 
word  we'll  wind  up  this  pai^er. — Henry  Ward  Beeoker. 


MOSQUITO  MTJIIDEE,. 

There  is  something  terrifying  in  killing  a  satiated  mosquito. 
To  kill  a  flea  is  a  lively  and  cheerful  opei-atiou.  You  talk  ti> 
him  ironically  when  caught,  and  crack  him  as  you  would  a 
joke.  The  bug,  even,  you  dismiss  to  limbo  with  one  deep  and 
not  necessarily  loud  abjuration,  wash  your  hands,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter.  You  feel  no  more  remorse  for  having 
played  the  part  of  Caraifex  than  does  the  head  master  at  Eaton, 
after  the  victims  of  the  "  Bill "  have  been  brought  to  the  block. 
The  monster,  minnte  as  he  is  bleeds ;  and  it  is  your  own  blood 
which  is  expressed  from  his  crushed  carcass.  You  wonder  as 
Gloster  wondered  over  Henry's  corpse,  that  he  could  have  so 
much  blood  in  him.  The  wall  ia  absohitely  bespattered,  and 
that  too  from  the  body  of  an  assassin  no  bigger  than  a  pin's 
head.  You  are  appalled,  you  shudder,  for  that  great  crimson 
stain  on  the  wall  is  you.  The  wretch  has  robbed  you  of  so 
much  salt  and  iron,  and,  consequently,  vitality.  The  blood  is 
the  life.  From  your  sum  of  existence  how  many  hours  may 
not  be  deducted  on  account  of  the  mosquito, — "  The  Great 
Gircumbendibus,"  hy  George  Augusta  Sala. 
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FISHING  IN  THK  SAHQOSSA  SEA. 

BY   THE   REV.    J.    T.   GRAOEY. 

The  Sargoasa  Seal  why,  where  in  the  world,  ami  what  is 
that?  Well,  well,  let  me  teli.my  story.  Lieutenant  Maury 
says  :  "  There  is  a  river  in  the  midst  of  the  sea."  Suoh  is  the 
Gulf  Stream,  with  its  margin  in  many  places  so  distinctly 
marked  that  yon  can  readily  disceru  that  a  ship  floats  half  in 
the  river  and  half  in  the  sea.  Ay,  and  there  is  a  sea  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  ocean,  and  in  the  sea  a  flower-garden.  The  sea  is 
named  Sargosaa,  and  the  flower-garden  ia  of  sea-weed,  laid  out 
in  ever-varying  form.  Bat  I  must  not  anticipate.  I  always 
tell  stories,  however,  by  heginning  in  the  middle  and  telling 
toward  both  ends,  and  must  get  through  this  after  my  owik 
fashion. 

There  ia  a  long  scientific  story  about  how  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
ridged  like  a  hoase-roof,  and  about  how  the  drift  6f  spars  auu 
sea-weed,  etc.,  show  this,  by  floating  on  the  different  slopes, 
but  never  crossing  the  stream ;  and  then  they  tell  about  this- 
Gulf  Stream  curving  across  the  Atlantic,  till  it  meets  a  current 
that  sets  southward,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  until  it,  in  turn, 
meets  another  current  that  makes  its  way  westward  across  the' 
Atlantic,  and  joins  yet  another  curi'ent  setting  northward,  to- 
ward the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  completes  the  marvellous  circuit 
of  currents. 

Stir  the  water  in  a  tub  round  and  round  violently,  and  tliro^v 
in  bits  of  straw  and  small  sticks,  and  you  see  them  all  wliirt 
toward  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  finally  reach  the  centre. 
Thus  spars,  drift-wood,  and  sea-weed  getting  on  the  inner  side 
of  this  circle  of  currents,  must  naturally  be  kept,  there,  and 
everlastingly  float  in  the  centre  of  this  gigantic  belt  of  waters. 
The  space  enclosed  by  these  currents  covers  many  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  is  called  tlio  Sargossa  Sea. 

Now,  all  this  may  be  a  very  unscientific  way  of  telling  what 
the  Sargossa  Sea  is,  and  is  quite  as  indefinite  as  to  its  where- 
abouts. I  cannot  locate  it  very  precisely,  because  my  own  be- 
lief is  that  it  varies  at  times  in  latitude,  if  not  in  longitude. 
These  currents — as,  for  inetance,  the  Gulf  Stream  itself — do  not 
all  the  year  flow  in  the  same  tract,  but  are  a  portion  of  the  year 
much  farther  north  than  at  other  times.  Of  course,  the  Sar- 
gossa Sea  must  vary  with  its  boundary  belt  of  currents.  But, 
substantially,  this  sea  extends  from  the  Cape  de  Terde  Islands 
to  the  Bermudas,  and  lies  in  what  are  known  as  "  the  Horse 
Latitudes." 

Gentle  reader,  if  you  do  not  know  what  the  Horse  Latitudes^ 
are,  do  not  sing  the  Doxology,  but  be  thankful  that  you  have 
not  experienced  all  that  is  gloomy,  and  depressing,  and  pa- 
tlencc-trying  in  this  world.     They  say  these  came  to  be  named 
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"  Horao  Latitiules  "  because  formerly,  when  men  were  used  to 
carry  horses  to  the  West-Indies,  so  many  of  them  died  in  this 
portion  of  the  ocean.  '  It  is  familiarly  known  at  sea,  too,  as  the 
Doldrums.  A  succession  of  squalls  and  calms  (especially  of 
the  calms)  makes  you  often  seriously  wonder  if  you  will  ever 
get  away  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  begin  to  in- 
quire how  many  days'  provision  there  is  aboard  your  ship.  Do 
you  wonder,  tbeu,  we  went  to  fishing? 

'  But  the  flower-garden  !  Well,  nearly  all  over  the  surface  of 
this  Sargossa  Sea  floats  a  species  of  sea-weed.  It  is  a  coarse, 
vine-like  thing,  with  a  berry  about  the  size  of  a  huckleberry,  but 
is  of  a  dusky  straw  color.  There  were  great,  unbroken  patches 
of  this  that  were  extensive  enough,  and  looked  firm  enough  for 
a  game  of  base-ball ;  and  then  there  were  delicate  strips  in  every 
variety  of  combination  and  form,  in  their  varied  shapes  looking 
like  a  finely  designed  flower-garden.  It  was  a  panorama  of 
artistic  gardening,  and  many  a  new  and  neat  form  might  have 
been  learned  here,  for  use  in  the  lawns  and  gravel-walks  of  a 
more  substantial  Icind  of  park  and  lawn  culture. 

This  sea-weed,  nay,  this  mistletoe  of  the  sea,  is  a  sensitive 
and  delicate  thing,  though  it  does  not  look  it.  It  will  not  live 
even  in  a  tub  of  salt  water,  unless  the  water  be  renewed  some 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  a  living,  rootless  plant,  or  flower  (or 
iinimal  ?)  that  must  be  fed  with  some  sort  of  nourishment  which 
it  derives  from  its  mother,  the  sea. 

If,  however,  it  be  hermetically  sealed  in  sea-water,  it  does 
not  die,  but  may  be  kept  for  years.  I  have  some  now  in  bottles, 
which  is  as  beautiful  as  the  day  I  procured  it.  But  other  por- 
tions that  I  put  even  in  salt  water,  not  made  air-tight,  soon 
turued  black,  withered,  and  died.  I 

Sometimes  this  sea-weed  would  be  driven  by  the  waves  and 
wind  into  long,  narrow  strips  ;  and  it  would  always  indicate  a 
sliift  of  the  wind  sooner  than  the  dog-vane  at  the  mast-head. 
We  found  this  as  far  north  as  about  two  thousand  miles  from 
the  coast  of  England,  which  was,  we  were  informed,  very 
unusual. 

Well,  but,  you  say,  what  about  the  fishing  ?  For  what  and 
how  did  yon  fish  ?  To  say  nothing  about  sliarks  and  grampus, 
etc.,  I  answer,  we  fished  for  sea-weed.  At  first,  we  tried  great 
bunches  of  huge  brass  hooks,  but  these  soon  broke,  and  left  \is 
minus  "  bob,  line  and  sinker."  Then  we  did  it  after  a  less 
aesthetic  mode.  We  got  the  log-lines  and  fastened  to  them  the 
iron  oar-locks  from  the  life  boats,  and  heaved  these,  harpoon- 
fashion,  into  a  bed  of  weed,  and  dragged  it  on  deck.  Then  we 
searched  this  for  shrimps  and  infinitesimal  fishes.  Of  these  last 
we  found  many  perfect  fishes,  not,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  iucb 
tn  length,  that  suggested  many  a  reflection  on  the  minute  care 
-of  Divine  Providence,  which  could  watch  over  such  tiny  crea- 
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turea  all  alone,  out  in  that  great  aea.  Yet,  after  all,  what  were 
we  but  otlier  tiny,  beings  compared  to  the  vast,  vast  ocean  on 
whose  bosom  we  were  rocked  ? 

And  then  we  fished  for  jelly-fish — not  your  great  i>lebeia« 
blubber,  or  bladder,  or  bubble,  the  lansh room- shaped  nettle, 
that  annoys  you  when  bathing  at  Newport  or  Cape  May ;  we 
had  better  taste  tlian  that.  That  for  ■which  we  fished  was  a 
tube-like,  gelatinous  creature,  with  a  single  intestine,  and  which, 
by  a  peculiar  contraction  of  its  body,  propelled  itself,  lying 
horizontally,  through  the  water.  They  were  of  beautiful  colors, 
for  the  most  part  being  of  deep  purple  in  the  centre,  and  sha- 
ding off  to  pure  white  gelatine  at  the  circumference.  We  fre- 
quently saw  scores,  or  hundreds,  of  these  joined  together,  and 
looking  like  a  great  sea-serpent  as  they  rose  and  fell  and  pro- 
pelled themselves  through  tlie  water.  What  the  object  of  thus 
being  united  was,  we  could  not  tell,  unless  it  was  that,  by 
simultaneous  contraction,  they  could  propel  themselves  more 
steadily  and  swiftly  through  the  water,  and  be  less  driven  about 
by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

And  then  we  flsbed  for  the  nautilus — the  Portuguese  man-of- 
war,  the  fairy  of  the  jelly-flsh  tribe,  the  mimic  sailor,  who  now 
furls  sail,  and  drops  anchor  at  every  angry  wind,  and  anon  sets 
sails,  which  have  more  exquisite  tints  than  rainbow  hues,  and 
rides  gallanti-y  over  the  waves.  He  is  a  good  sailor,  and  knows 
even  how  to  right  ship  if  blown  on  beam  ends.  Thus,  good 
reader,  we  fished,  not  for  fabulous  things  in  a  fabulous  sea,  but 
whiled  away  many  a  dull  hour,  amid  the  depressing  calms  of 
the  equatorial  ocean,  in  studying  some  illustrated  pages  of  God's 
wonder-book  of  the  world,  and  ever  taking  our  microscopes  to 
see  deeper  and  yet  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  being.  I  do  not 
wish  you  in  the  Sargossa  Sea,  good  readers,  but  can  only  hope, 
if  ever  you  be  there,  you  may  be  as  jolly  and  as  lucky  fisher- 
men as  were  we  who  fished  there  in  March  last. 


WHAT  A  VOLCANO  CAN  DO. 

CoTOPAXi,  in  1T38,  threw  its  fiery  rockets  three  thousand  feet 
above  its  crater,  while  m  1744  the  blazing  mass  struggling  for 
an  outlet,  roared  so  that  its  awful  voice  was  heard  a  distance 
of  more  than  six  hundred  miles.  In  1797  the  crater  of  Tun- 
guragua,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes,  flung  out  toiTents  of 
mud  which  dammed  up  rivers,  opened  new  lakes,  and  in  valleys 
of  a  thousand  feet  wide  made  deposits  of  six  hundred  feet  .deep- 
The  stream  from  Vesuvius,  which  in  1737  passed  through  Torre 
del  Greco,  contained  33,600,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter; 
and  in  1794,  when  Torre  del  Greco  was  destroyed  a  -second 
time,  the  mass  of  lava  amounted  to  46,000,000  cubic  feet.     In 
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1679  Etiiii  poured  forth  a  flood  which  covered  eighty-four 
square  miles  of  surface,  which  measured  100,000,000  cubic  feet. 
On  thia  occasion  the  scorije  formed  the  Monte  Rossi,  near 
Nioolosi  a  cone  two  miles  in  circumference  and  4000  feet  high. 
The  stream  thrown  out  by  Etna  in  1810  was  in  motion  at  the 
rate  of  a  yarf  per  day  for  nine  months  after  the  eruption  ;  and 
it  is  on  record  that  the  iava  of  the  same  mountain  after  a  terrible 
eruption,  was  not  thoroughly  cooled  and  consolidated  ten  years 
after  the  event.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  A.D,  70,  the 
seorife  and  ashes  vomited  forth  far  exceeded  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  mountain  ;  while  in  1680  Etna  disgorged  more  than  twenty 
times  its  own  mass.  Vesuvius  has  thrown  its  ashes  as  far  as 
Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  it  hurled  stones  eight 
pounds  in  weight  to  Pompeii,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  while 
similar  masses  were  tossed  2000  feet  above  its  summit.  Coto- 
paxi  has  projected  a  block  of  109  cubic  yards  in  volume  a  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles;  and  Sambawa,  in  1815,  during  the  most 
terrific  eruption  on  record,  sent  its  ashes  as  far  as  Java,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles  surface,  and  out  of  a  population  of  12,000 
souls  only  twenty  escaped. — Recreative  Science. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  CHAUNCY. 
Dr.  Cooper,  who  was  a  man  of  accomplished  manners,  and  fond 
of  society,  was  able,  by  the  aid  of  liis  fine  talents,  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  severe  study  that  otliers  engaged  in.  This,  however, 
did  not  escape  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  world,  and  it  was  said,  io 
a  kind  of  petulant  and  absurd  exaggeration,  that  he  used  to  walk  to 
the  south-end  of  a  Saturday,  and,  if  he  saw  a  man  riding  into  town 
in  a  black  coat,  would  stop,  and  ask  him  to  preach  the  next  day. 
Dr.  Chauncy  was  a  close  student,  very  absent,  and  very  irritable. 
On  these  traits  in  the  character  of  the  two  clergymen,  a  servant  of 
De.  Chauncy  laid  a  scheme  for  obtaining  a  particular  object  from 
bis  master.  Soipio  went  into  his  master's  study  one  morning  to  re- 
ceive some  directions,  which  the  doctor  having  given,  resumed  bis 
writing,  but  the  sei-vant  sUU  remained.  The  master,  looking  up  a 
few  minutes  afterward,  and  supposing  he  had  just  come  in,  said, 
"Scipio,  what  do  you  want  ?"  "I  want  anew  coat,  massa."  "Well, 
go  to  Mrs.  Chauncy,  and  tell  her  to  give  you  one  of  my  old  coats ;" 
and  was  again  absorbed  iu  his  studies.  The  servant  remained  fixed. 
After  a  while,  the  doctor,  turning  his  eyes  that  way,  saw  him  again, 
as  if  for  the  first  time,  and  said,  "What  do  you  want,  Scip?"  "I 
want  a  new  coat,  massa."  "Well,  go  to  my  wife,  and  ask  her  to 
give  you  one  of  my  old  coats ;"  and  fell  to  writing  once  more.  Scipio 
remained  in  the  same  posture.  After  a  few  moments,  the  doctor 
looked  toward  him,  and  repeated  the  former  question,  "  Scipio,  what 
do  you  want?"  "I  want  a  new  coat,  massa."  It  now  flashed  over 
the  doctor's  mind,  that  there  was  something  of  repetition  in  this 
dialogue.  "Why,  have  I  not  told  you  before  to  ask  Mrs.  Chauncy 
to  give  you  one?  getaway."  "Yes,  massa,  but  I  no  want.a  black 
coat."  "Not  want  a  black  coat!  why  not?"  "Why,  massa, — I 
'fraid  to  t^.ll  you, — but  I  don't  want  a  black  coat."  "What's  the 
reason  you  don't  want  a  black  coat?  tell  me  directly."  "01  massa, 
I  don't  want  a  black  coat,  but  I  'fraid  to  tell  the  reason,  you  so  pas- 
sionate." "You  rascal !  will  you  tell  me  the  reason?"  "0!  massa, 
I'm  sure  you  be  angry."  "If  I  had  my  cane  here,  you  villain,  I'd 
break  your  bones:  wdl  you  tell  roe  what  you  mean?"  "I  'fiaid  to 
tell  you,  massa;  I  know  you  be  angry."  The  doctor's  impatience 
was  now  highly  irritated,  and  ScipiOj  perceiving,  by  his  glance  at 
the  tongs,  tliat  lie  might  find  a  substitute  for  the  cane,  and  that  he 
was  sufficiently  excited,  said,  "Well,  massa,  you  make  me  tell,  but 
I  know  you  be  angry — I  'fraid,  massa,  if  I  wear  another  black  coat, 
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Dr.  Cooper  ask  me  to  preacli  for  liim  !"  Tliis  unexpected  termina- 
tion realized  Uie  servant's  calculation ;  his  irritated  master  burst 
into  a  laugh, — "  Go,  you  rascal,  get  my  hat  and  cane,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Ohauncy  she  may  give  you  a  coat  of  any  color ;  a  red  one  if  you 
choose."  Away  went  the  negro  to  his  mistress,  and  the  doctor  to 
t.eil  the  story  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Cooper. 

igc • 

HILL  AND  THE  ANTINOMIAN. 
RowLAHD  Hill  would  have  tried  the  critical  sagacity  of  the  most 
erudite.  His  eccentricities  are  of  great  notoriety.  With  naaay 
sti-ong  points  of  character,  lie  combined  notions  prodigiously  odd. 
One  of  those  restless  infesters  of  places  of  worship,  commonly  called 
Antinomians,  one  day  called  on  Rowland  Hilf,  to  bring  him  to 
account  for  his  too  severe  and  legal  gospel.  "  Do  you,  sir,"  asked 
Rowland,  "  hold  the  ten  commandments  to  be  a  rule  of  life  to  Chris- 
tians?" "  Certmnly  not,"  replied  the  visitor.  The  minister  rang 
the  bell,  and  on-the  servant  making  Lis  appearance,  he  quietly  added, 
"John,  show  that  man  the  door,  and  keep  your  eye  on  him  until  he 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  or  other 
property  in  the  hall  \" 


THE  SLANDEROUS  PABROT. 
We  remember  a  parrot  which  belonged  to  a  lady,  whicn  was  the 
innocent  means  of  getting  his  mistress  into  a  very  unfortunate  scrape. 
A  friend  of  hers  having  called  one  forenoon,  the  conversation  of  the 
two  ladies  took  that  turn  toward  petty  scandal,  to  which  we  grieve 
to  say,  it  is  but  too  frequently  bent.     The  friend  mentioned  the 

name  of  a  lady  of  their  acquaintance.     "Mrs. 1"  esclmraed  the 

owner  of  the  parrot,  "Mrs. drinks  like  a  fishl"     These  words 

were  hardly  uttered,  when  the  footman,  in  a  loud  voice,  announced 

"Mrs. !"  and  as  the  new  visitor,  a  portly,  proud  dame,  came 

sailing  into  the  room,  "Mi-a. !"  exclaimed  the  parrot,  "Mrs. 

drinks  like  a  fish!"  Mrs. wheeled  around,  with  lie  cele- 
rity of  a  troop  of  heavy  dragoons,  furiously  to  confront  her  base 

and  unknown  maligner.      "Mrs. !"   cried   thepaiTOt   again, 

"Mrs. drinks  like  a  fishl"     "Madam,"  exclaimed  Mrs. to 

the  lady  of  the  house,  "this  is  a  piece  of  wickedness  toward  me 
which  must  ha've  taken  you  no  short  time  to  prepai'e.  It  shows  the 
blackness  of  your  heart  toward  one  for  whom  you  have  long  pre- 
tended a  friendship ;  but  I  shall  be  revenged."  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  mistress  of  the  parrot  rose  and  protested  her  innocence ;  Mrs. 

flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  storm  of  rage,  much  too  loud  to 

admit  of  the  voice  of  reason  being  heard.  The  paiTOt,  delighted 
with  his  new  caught  up  words,  did  nothing  for  some  days  but  shou' 
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out,  at  the  top  of  his  most  unmusical  voice,  "Mrs. -!     Mra. 

drinks  like  a  fish  !"     Meanwhile,  Mrs. 'a  lawyers  having  once 

taken  up  the  scent,  succeeded  in  ferreting  out  some  information,, 
that  ultimately  produced  written  proofs,  furnished  by  some  secret 
enemy,  that  the  lady's  impmdence  inthe  propagation  of  this  scan- 
dal had  not  been  confined  to  the  instance  we  have  mentioned.  An 
action  at  law  was  raised  for  defamation.  The  parrot  was  arrested 
and  carried  into  court,  to  give  oral  testimony  of  the  malignity  of  the 

plot  whicli  was  supposed  to  have  been  laid  against  Mi-s. 's  good 

fame ;  and  lie  was  by  no  means  niggardly  of  his  testimony,  for,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  all  present,  he  was 
no  sooner  produced,  than  he  began,  and  continued  loudly  to  vocife- 
rate, "  Mrs. !  Mrs. drmks  like  a  fish  !"  until  judges  and 

jury  were  alike  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  the  result 
,  that  the  poor  owner  of  the  parrot  was   cast  with  i 


EPITOME    OF  WAR. 

The  histoi-y  of  every  war,  says  the  Ettiick  Shepherd,  in  hia  "Lay 
Sermons,"  is  very  like  a  scene  I  once  saw  in  Sithsdale.  Two  boys 
from  different  schools  met  one  fine  day  upon  the  ice.  They  eyed 
each  other  witb  rather  jealous  and  indignant  looks,  and  with  defi- 
ance on  each  brow. 

"What  are  ye  glowriti  at,  Billy?" 

"What's  that  to  yon?  I'll  look  where  1  have  a  mind,  an'  hinder 
me  if  ye  daur." 

A  hearty  blow  was  the  return  to  this,  and  there  was  sucli  a  battle 
begun  !  It  being  Saturday,  all  the  boys  of  both  schools  were  on 
the  ice,  and  the  fight  instantiy  became  general  and  desperate.  At 
one  time,  they  fought  with  missile  weapons,  such  as  stones,  and 
snowballs ;  but,  at  length,  they  coped  in  a  rage,  and  many  bloody 
raps  were  liberally  given  and  received.  I  went  up  to  try  if  I  could 
pacify  them  ;  for  by  this  time  a  number  of  little  girls  had  joined  in 
the  affray,  and  I  was  afraid  they  would  be  killed ;  so,  addressing 
the  one  party,  I  asked  what  they  wei'e  pelting  the  others  for  ?  what 
they  had  done  to  them  ? 

"0,  neathing  at  a'  man;  we  just  want  to  give  them  a  good 
thrashin'  1" 

After  fighting  until  they  were  quite  exhausted,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal heroes  stepped  forth  between,  covered  with  blood,  and  his  clothes 
toiTi  to  tatters,  and  addressed  the  belligerent  parties  thus  : 

"  Weel,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do  wi'  ye :  if  ye'll  let  us  alane, 
we'll  let  you  alane." 

There  was  no  more  of  it ;  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  boys 
scattered  away  to  their  play. 

I  thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought  since,  that  that  tri- 
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vial  affray  was  tbe  best  epitome  of  war  in  general,  that  I  had  ever 
seen.  Kings  and  ministers  of  the  state  are  just  a  set  of  grown-up 
children,  exactly  like  the  children  I  speak  of,  with  only  this  material 
difference,  that  instead  of  figbting  out  the  needless  quarrels  they 
have  raised,  they  sit  in  safety  and  look  on,  while  they  send  out  their 
innocent  but  servile  subjects  to  battle ;  and  then,  after  a  wasto  of 
blood  and  treasure,  are  glad  to  make  Oie  boy's  conditioms,  "  If  ye'll 
let  us  alane,  we'll  let  you  alane," 


COURTSHIP    OF    A    BASHFUL    CLERGYMAN. 

The  Rev.  Jolin  Brown,  of  Haddington,  the  well  known  author  of  the 
Bel f- interpreting  Bible,  was  a  man  of  singular  bashfulness.  In  token 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  his  court- 
ship lasted  seven  years.  Six  years  and  a  half  had  passed  away, 
and  the  reverend  gentlcmaa  had  got  eo  farther  forward  than  he  had 
been  the  first  six  days.  This  state  of  things  became  infolerabie. 
A  step  in  advance  must  be  made,  and  Mr.  Brown  summoned  all  his 
courage  for  the  deed. 

"Janet,"  said  he,  as  they  sal  in  solemn  silence,  "  we've  been  ac- 
quainted now  for  six  years  an'  mair,  and  I've  ne'er  gottan  a  kiss 
yet.     D'ye  think  I  miglit  take  one,  my  bonnie  girl  ?" 

"Just  as  you  like,  John  ;  only  be  becoming  and  proper  wi'  it." 

"  Surely,  Janet,  we'll  ask  a  blessing." 

The  blessing  was  asked,  the  kiss  was  taken  and  the  woi'thy  divine 
most  rapturously  exclaimed  : 

"  Oil,  woman !  but  it's  gude.     We'll  return  thanks." 

Six  months  after  made  this  happy  couple  man  and  wife;  and, 
added  his  descendant,  who  humorously  told  the  tale  ;  a  happier 
couple  never  spent  a  long  and  useful  lite  together. 


THE  NEW  COAT  AND  OLD  BLANKET. 
An  Indian  and  a  white  man,  being  at  worship  together,  were  botli 
brought  under  conviction  by  the  same  sermon.  The  Indian  was 
shortly  after  led  to  rejoice  in  the  pardoning  mercy.  The  white  man, 
for  a  long  time,  was  under  distress  of  mind,  and  at  times  almost 
ready  to  despair,  but  at  length  he  was  brought  to  a  comfortable  ex- 

Eerience  of  forgiving  love.  Some  time  after,  meeting  his  red  brother, 
e  tiius  addressed  him  :  "  How  is  it,  that  I  should  be  so  long  under 
convicfion,  when  you  found  comfort  so  soon  ?"  "  Oli,  brotlier,"  re- 
plied the  Indian,  "me  tell  you  ;  there  come  along  a  rich  prince,  he 
propose  to  give  you  a  new  coal ;  you  look  at  your  coal,  and  sny  I 
don't  Ktiow;  my  coat  is  pretty  good;  I  believe  it  will  do  a  Sitlle 
Jonger.     He  then  offer  me  a  new  coat ;  I  look  on  my  dd  blanket;  I 
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say,  this  good  for  nothing;  I  fling  it  riglit  away,  and  accept  the  new- 
coat.  Just  so,  brotlier,  you  try  to  keep  your  own  righteousness  for 
some  time  ;  you  loth  to  give  it  up  :  but  I,  poor  Indian,  had  none  ; 
therefore  I  glad  at  once  to  receive  the  righteousness  of  Lord  Jesus 

Cbrist." 


THE  WISE   COACHMAU. 

Ah  old  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Herfs,  having  lost  his  coach- 
man by  death,  w^lio  had  served  him  many  years,  advertised  for  a 
successor.  The  first  wiio  applied,  giving  a  satisfactory  account  of 
his  character  and  capacity  for  such  a  place,  was  asked  how  near  he 
could  drive  to  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where  a  sloping  bank  presented 
danger.  He  replied,  "to  an  inch."  The  old  gentleman  ordered 
him  to  be  supplied  with  suitable  refreshment,  and  to  leave  his  ad- 
dress, adding,  that  if  he  wished  for  his  services,  he  should  hear  from 
him  in  a  day  or  two.  Shortly  afterward,  a  second  applied,  who  un- 
derwent the  same  examination  as  the  former,  and  replied  to  the  last 
question,  that  he  could  drive  "  to  half  an  inch,"  and  had  often  done 
it ;  he  also  received  the  same  dismission  with  the  same  civilities  as 
the  former  man.  Soon  afterward  a  third  applied,  and  on  being 
asked  the  same  question,  nnjuely,  how  near  he  could  drive  to  the 
edge  of  a  sharp  declivity,  in  case  of  necessity,  coolly  replied, 
"Eeally,  I  do  not  know,  air,  having  never  tried  :  for  it  has  always 
been  my  maxim  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  such  danger,  and  I 
have  had  my  reward  in  my  safety,  and  that  of  my  employers." 

With  this  reply  the  old  gentieman  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction, 
and  infoi-med  the  man  if  lie  could  procure  a  proper  recommendation, 
wages  should  not  part  them,  adding,  "  I  am  grown  old  and  timid, 
and  want  a  coachman  on  whose  prudence  and  care  I  can  rely,  aa 
well  as  his  skill." 

SHORT   MEASURE. 

Thb  following  incident  in  the  life  of  William  Dawson,  a  very 
hurable,  but  a  very  excellent  preacher,  late  of  Barnbow,  near  Leeds, 
beautifully  illustrates  the  power  of  the  plainly  preached  word. 

"  He  was  preaehing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leeds,  on  Daniel  v : 
27;  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting." 
A  pei-son  who  traveled  the  country  in  the  character  of  a  peddler, 
and  who  was  exceedingly  partial  to  him  as  a  preacher,  was  one  of 
Mr.  Dawson's  auditors.  The  person  referred  to,  generally  carried 
a  stick  with  him,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a  walking- 
stick  and  a  "yard-wand  ;"  and  having  been  employed  pretty  freely 
in  the  former  capacity,  it  was  worn  down  beyond  the  point  of  jus- 
tice, and  procured  for  him  an  appellation  of  "  Short  Measure."  Ho 
^tood  before  Mr.  Dawson,  and  being  rather  noisy  in  his  religious 
24 
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professions,  as  well  as  ready  with  his  responses,  he  majiifeated  signs 
of  approbation,  while  the  scales  wei'e  being  described  and  adjusted, 
and  different  classes  of  sinners  were  placed  in  them,  and  disposed 
of  agreeably  to  the  test  of  justice,  truth  and  mercy, — uttering  in  a 
somewhat  subdued  tone,  yet  loud  enough  for  those  around  to  hear, 
at  the  close  of  each  particular — "Lightweight" — "short  again,"  etc. 
After  taking  up  the  separate  characters  of  the  flagrant  transgressor 
of  the  law  of  God,  the  hypocrite,  the  formaUst,  etc.,  Mr.  Dawson  at 
length  came  to  such  persons  as  possessed  j-eligious  light,  but  little 
hallowed  feeling,  and  the  semblance  of  much  zeal,  but  who  employed 
false  weights  and  measures.  Here,  without  adverting  in  his  mind 
to  the  case  of  his  noisy  auditor,  he  perceived  the  muscles  of  his  face 
working,  when  the  report  of  "short  measure"  occurred  to  him.  Ke- 
soived,  however,  to  soften  no  previous  expression,  and  to  proceed 
with  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  question,  he  placed  the  de- 
linquent, in  liis  singularly  striking  way,  in  the  scale,  when,  instead 
of  the  usual  response,  the  man,  stricken  before  him,  took  his  stick — 
(he  favorite  measure,  from  under  his  arm — raised  one  foot  from  the 
ilooT,  doubled  his  knee,  and,  taking  hold  of  the  offending  instrument 
by  both  ends,  snapped  it  into  two  halves,  exclaiming,  while  dashing 
it  to  the  ground,  "Thou  shalt  do  it  no  more!"  So  true  is  it,  to 
.employ  the  langu^e  of  an  eminent  minister,  "that  no  man  ever 
offended  his  own  conscience,  but  first  or  last  it  was  revenged  upon 
him  for  it." 


PERSEVERANCE    OF  THE   SAINTS. 

A  PBKSON,  who  suspected  that  a  minister  of  his  acquaintance  was 
not  sufficiently  Calvinisfic,  went  to  him  and  said,  "Sir,  I  am  fold 
that  you  are  against  the  perseverance  of  the  saints."  "Not  I, 
indeed,"  answered  he,  "  it  is  the  pei-severance  of  sinners  that  I  op- 
pose." "  But  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer,  sir.  Do  you  think 
that  a  child  of  God  caimot  fall  very  low,  and  yet  be  restored  ?"  He 
replied,  "I  think  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  make  the  experi- 


THE   MOUNTAIH"   DOCTOR. 

c  farmer,  much  affected  with  hypochondria,  came  to 
Langenau,  to  consult  Michael  Scuppach,  better  known  hy  the  appel- 
lation of  the  mountain  doaor.  "Tbave  seven  devils  in  my  body," 
sMd  he,  "no  fewer  than  seven."  "There  are  more  than  seven," 
replied  the  doctor,  with  the  utmost  gravity;  "if  you  count  them 
right  you  will  find  eight."  After  questionmg  the  patient  concerning 
his  case,  he  promised  to  cure  him  in  eight  days,  during  which  time, 
he  would  every  morning  rid  him  of  one  of  his  troublesome  inmates, 
at  the  rate  of  one  louisd'or  each.     "But,"  added  he,  "as  the  last 
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will  be  more  obstinate  and  difRcuIt  to  eipel  tban  the  others,  I  shall 
expect  two  louisd'ors  for  him.  The  farmer  screed  to  tliese  terms  ; 
the  bargain  waa  struck,  and  the  doctor,  impressing  upon  all  present 
the  necessity  of  secrecy,  promised  to  give  the  nine  louisd'ora  to  tbo 
poor  of  the  pariah.  Next  morning,  the  imaginary  demoniac  was 
brought  to  him,  and  placed  near  a  Kind  of  machine,  whicli  he  had 
never  seen  before,  by  which  means  he  received  an  electric  shock. 
The  farmer  roared  out  lustily.  "  There  goea  one !"  said  the  doctor, 
with  the  utmost  gravity.  Next  day  the  same  operation  was  repeat- 
ed :  the  farmer  bellowed  as  before,  and  the  doctor  coolly  remarked, 
"Another  is  off!"  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  to  the  seventh. 
When  he  was  preparing  to  attack  the  last,  Scuppach  reminded  his 
patient  that  he  had  need  of  al!  his  courage,  for  this  was  the  captain 
of  the  gang,  who  would  make  a  more  obstinate  resistance  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  shock  was  at  this  IJme  so  strong,  as  to  extend 
the  demoniac  on  the  floor.  "  Now  they  are  all  gone  !"  said  the  doc- 
tor, and  ordered  the  farmer  to  be  put  to  bed.  On  recovering  him- 
self, the  latter  declared  he  was  completely  cured  ;  he  paid  the  nine 
!oui.')d'ora  with  abundance  of  thanks,  and  returned  in  the  best  spirits 
to  the  village. 

Creditable  witnesses  attest  this  extraordinary  cure,  which  proves 
the  acuteness  of  the  doctor,  as  well  as  tiie  truth  of  Solomon's  pro- 
verb, that  with  a  fool  we  must  sometimes  talk  like  a  fool. 


ANECDOTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  III. 
It  is  known  that  the  king,  after  the  close  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary war,  ordered  a  thanksgiving  to  be  kept  through  the  kingdom. 
A  noble  Scotch  divine,  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  iniiuired, 
"  For  what  are  we  to  give  thanks  ? — that  your  majesty  has  lost  thir- 
teen of  his  best  provinces  ?"  The  king  anawered,  "  No  !"  "  Is  it, 
then  (the  divine  added),  that  your  majesty  has  bat  100,000  lives 
of  your  subjects  in  the  contest?"  "No,  no!"  said  the  king.  "Is 
it,  then,  that  we  have  expended  and  lost  a  hundred  millioiia  of 
money,  and  for  the  defeat  and  tarnishing  of  your  majesty's  arms  ?" 
"  No  such  thing  I"  said  the  king  pleasantly.  "What,  then,  is  the 
object  of  the  Uianksgiving  1"     "  Oh,  to  give  thanks  that  it  is  no 


TWO    PAILS   OF  WATEE. 

Tub  Royal  Society,  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  was  the  whetstone 
of  the  wit  of  their  patron,  Charles  II.  With  a  peculiar  gravity  of 
countenance,  he  proposed  to  the  assembly  the  following  question,  for 
their  solution: — "  Suppose  two  pails  of  water  were  fixed  in  two  dif- 
ferent scales,  equally  poised,  and  which  weighed  equally  ^like,  and 
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tliat  two  liye  bream,  or  small  fish,  were  put  into  either  of  tliese  pails, 
he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why  that  pail,  with  such  addition, 
should  not  weigh  more  than  the  other  p^l  whieh  stood  against 
it."  Every  one  was  ready  to  set  at  quiet  the  royal  curiosity;  but  it 
appeared  that  every  one  was  giving  a  different  opinion.  One,  at 
length,  offered  so  ridiculous  a  solution  that  another  of  the-  members 
could  not  refr^n  fi-oiu  a  loud  laugh ;  when  the  king,  turning  to  him, 
insisted  that  he  should  give  his  sentiments  as  well  as  the  rest,  This 
he  did  without  hesitation,  and  told  his  majesty,  in  plmn  terms,  that 
he  denied  the  fact,  On  which  the  king,  in  high  mirth,  exclaimed, 
"  Odds  fish,  brother,  you  are  in  the  right !" 


LOOK  AT  HOME. 
Thi  Rev.  John  Hurrion,  a  christian  minister  in  Iforfolk,  England, 
Lad  two  daughters  who  were  fond  of  dress,  and  on  this  account  gave 
him  great  grief.  He  had  often  privately  repmved  them,  but  in  vain; 
at  length,  while  preaching  one  Lord's  day,  he  took  occasion  to  notice, 
among  other  things,  pride  in  dress.  After  speaking  for  some  time 
on  the  subject,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said  wili  much  feeling, 
"  But  you  will  say,  look  at  home.  My  good  friends,  I  do  look  at 
home,  until  my  heart  aches." 


-!««— 


CUNNING   DEVICE. 

Aftbr  the  signal  defeat  of  the  French  at  this  memorable  action, 
Leipsio  became  full  of  a  mixed  medley  of  soldiers,  of  aJ!  anns  and  of 
all  nations ;  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  coin  was  in  circulation  there ; 
a  British  private,  who  was  attached  to  the  rocket-brigade,  and  who 
bad  picked  up  a  little  broken  French  and  GeiToan,  went  to  Uio 
largest  hotel  in  Leipsie,  and  displaying  an  English  shilling  to.the 
landlord,  inquired  if  this  piece  of  coin  was  current  there.  "Oh 
yes,"  replied  he,  "you  may  have  whatever  the  house  affords  for  that 
money ;  it  passes  current  here  at  present."  Our  fortunate  Bardolph, 
finding  himself  in  such  compliant  quarters,  called  about  him  most 
lustily,  and  the  most  sumptuous  dinner  the  house  could  afford, 
■washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of  the  most  expensive  wines,  was 
dispatched  without  ceremony.  On  going  away,  he  tendered  at  the 
bar  the  identical  shilling  which  the  Tandford  had  inadvertently  led 
him  to  expect  was  to  perform  such  wonders,  .  The  stare,  the  shrug, 
and  the  exclamation  elicited  from  "  mine  host  of  the  garter,"  by  such 
a  tender,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  An  expla- 
nation, very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  landlord,  took  place, 
who  quickly  found  not  only  that  nothing  more  was  likely  to  be  got, 
tiut  alsq  tliat  the  laugh  would  be  tremendously  heavy  against  him. 
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This  part  of  the  profits  he  ha,d  a  very  christian  wish  to  divide  with 
his  neighbor.  Takino;,  therefore,  his  guest  to  the  street-door  of  his 
hotel,  he  requested  him  to  loolt  over  the  way.  "  Do  you  see,"  said 
he,  "that  large  hotel  opposite?  That  fellow,  the  landlord  of  it,  is 
my  sworn  rival,  and  nothing  ean  keep  this  story  from  his  ears,  in 
which  case  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Now,  my  good  tellow, 
you  are  not  only  welcome  to  your  entertainment,  but  I  will  instantly 
give  you  a  five-frank  piece  into  the  bargain,  if  you  will  promise,  on 
tlie  word  of  a  soldier,  to  attempt  the  veiy  same  trick  with  liim  to- 
morrow that  succeeded  so  well  with  me  to-day."  Our  veteran  took 
the  money,  and  accepted  the  conditions ;  but  having  buttoned  up  the 
silver  very  securely  in  his  pocket,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  landlord 
with  the  following  speech,  and  a  Idow  that  did  no  discredit  to  Leipsio. 
"  Sir,  I  deem,  myself  in  honor  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to 
put  your  wishes  in  execudon;  I  shall  ceitainly  do  all  I  ean,  but 
must  candidly  inform  you  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  succ  ecd,  since  I 
played  the  very  same  trick  with  that  gentleman  yesteiday ,  and  it  is 
to  his  particulai' advice  alone  that  you  aie  indebted  foi  the  honor 
of  my  company  to-day." 


THE  MISER.  OF  MAEhEILLES 

As  old  man,  of  the  name  of  Guyot,  lued  and  died  m  the  town 
of  Marseilles,  in  France.  He  amassed  a  large  lortune  by  the  most 
laborious  industry,  and  the  severest  habits  of  abstmence  and  pina- 
tion.  His  neighbors  considered  him  a  misT,  and  thought  that  he 
was  hoarding  up  money  from  mean  and  avaricious  motives  The 
populace  pursued  him,  whenever  he  appeared  with  hootmgs  and 
execrations,  and  the  boys  sometimes  threw  stones  at  him  He  at 
length  died,  and  in  his  will  were  found  the  following  wotds  — 
"  Having  observed  from  mj  infancy  that  the  poor  of  Mai-seilles  are 
ill  supplied  with  water,  which  can  only  be  purchased  at  a  great  price, 
I  have  cheerfully  labored  the  whole  of  my  life  to  procure  for  them 
this  great  blessing ;  and  I  direct  that  the  whole  of  my  property  shall 
be  laid  out  in  building  an  aqueduct  for  their  use." 


HOW  TO  OTEROOME  EVIL. 
"I  OKCB  had  a  neighbor,"  says  Mr.  White,  "who,  though  a  clever 
man,  came  to  me  one  hay-day,  and  said:  'Esquire  White,  I  want 
you  to  come  and  get  your  geese  away.'  'Why,'  said  I,  'what  are 
my  geese  doing?'  'They  pick  my  pigs'  ears  when  they  are  eating, 
and  drive  them  away,  and  I  will  not  have  it,'  'What  can  I  do  ;' 
said  I.  'You  must  yoke  them.'  'That  I  have  not  time  to  do  now,' 
said  I ;  'I  do  not  see  but  they  must  run.'  ' If  you  do  not  take  care 
of  them  I  shall,'  said  the  clever  shoemaker,  in  anger.     'What  do 
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you  say.  Esquire  Wliite?'  'I  cannot  tate  care  of  thera  now;  but  I 
will  pay  you  for  all  damages.  'Well,'  said  he,  'you  will  find  ttat 
a  liarii  thing,  I  guess,' 

"So  off  he  went,  ajid  1  heard  a  terrible  squalling  among  the 
geese.  The  next  news  from  the  geese  was  that  three  of  them  were 
missing.  My  children  went  and  found  ihem  terribly  mangled  and 
dead,  and  thrown  into  the  bushes. 

"  'Now,'  said  I,  'all  keep  still,  ajid  let  me  punish  hira.'  In  a  few 
days  the  shoemaker's  hogs  broke  into  my  com.  I  saw  them,  but  let 
Ihem  i-emain  a  long  time.  At  last  I  drove  tliem  all  out,  and  picked 
up  the  com  which  they  had  torn  down  and  fed  them  with  it  in  the 
road.     By  this  time  the  shoemaker  came  in  great  haste  after  them. 

'"Have  you  seen  anything  of  my  hogs?'  said  he,  'Yes,  sir; 
you  will  find  them  yonder,  eating  some  corn  which  they  tore  dowa 
in  my  field.'  '  In  your  field  ?'  'Tes,  sir,'  said  I ;  'hogs  love  corn, 
you  know — they  were  made  to  eat,'  'How  much  mischief  have 
they  done  ?'     '  O,  not  much,'  said  I. 

"Well,  off  he  went  to  look,  and  estimated  the  damage  to  be  equal 
to  a  bushel  and  a-half  of  corn. 

'"Oh,  no,'  said  I,  'it  can't  be,'  'Yes,'  said  Uie  shoemaker; 
'and  I  will  pay  you  every  cent  of  damage.'  'No,'  said  I,  'you 
sLallpay  me  nothing.     My  geese  have  been  a  great  trouble  fo  you,' 

"■riie  shoemaker  blushed  and  went  home.  The  next  winter, 
when  we  came  to  settle,  the  shoemaker  determined  to  pay  me  for 
my  corn,     'No,'  said  I;  'I  shall  take  nothing.' 

"After  some  talk  we  parted  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  I  met  him  in 
the  road,  and  fell  into  conversation  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
But  when  I  started  on  he  seemed  loth  to  move,  and  I  paused.  For 
a  moment  both  of  us  were  silent.  At  last  he  said:  'I  have  some- 
thing laboring  on  my  mind,'  '  Well,  what  is  it  ?'  '  Those  geese. 
I  kilted  three  of  your  geese,  and  shall  never  rest  until  you  know 
how  I  feel,  I  am  sorry.'  And  the  tears  came  in  his  eyes.  '  Oh, 
well,'  said  I,  'never  mind;  I  suppose  my  geese  were  very  pro- 
voking,' 

"  I  never  took  any  thing  of  him  for  it ;  but  whenever  my  cattle 
broke  into  his  field  after  this,  he  seemed  glad;  because  he  could 
show  how  patient  he  could  be, 

"Kow,"  said  the  narrator,  "conquer  yourself,  and  you  can  con- 
quer with  kindness  where  you  can  conquer  in  no  other  way," 

DYSPEPSIA. 

A  WEALTHY  manufacturer  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  while  at 
Edinburgh  on  business,  called  upon  Dr.  Gregoiy  for  his  advice.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  rather  corpulent,  with  a  rosy  com- 
plexion, and  whose  exterior  altogether  spoke  the  comfortable  liver. 
After  seating  himself,  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : 
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Gbbtlemah. — Well,  Dr.  Gregory,  I  ha'  come  up  to  Edinbro'  in 
the  way  o'  business,  aad  I  just  thought  I  would  take  your  advice 
about  my  health. 

Doctor. — Your  health,  sir  !     What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

"I'm  no  just  sae  weel  i'  the  stomach  as  I'd  like  to  be." 

"The  stomach!  I  suppose  you  are  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton, 
then,  sir." 

"  Na,  na,  Dr.  Gregory,  yc  canna  say  that — ye  canna  say  that ;  ye 
maun  ken  that  I'm  a  sober  mon  and  a  temperate  mon,  and  a  deacon 
of  the  kirk,  as  my  worthy  father  was  afore  me," 

'*  Well,  let  us  see.  What  do  you  eat  and  drink  ?  What  do  you 
take  for  breakfast  ?" 

"  I  take  coffee  or  tea,  wi'  toast,  and  a  fresh  egg,  or  a  bit  o'  sal- 
mon, though  I  have  no'  much  appetit*  for  breakfast." 

"  Yes ;  and  then  you  take  something  by  way  of  lunch  hetween 
breakfast  and  dinner." 

"1  canna  say  I  care  ower  much  about  the  lunch;  hut  can  take  a 
bit  o'  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  o'  ale,  if  it  be  there,  but  canna 
say  I  care  ower  much  about  it." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  eat  for  dinner?" 

"  0,  I'm  no  very  particular,  though  I  maun  say  I  like  my 
dinner." 

"  I  suppose  you  take  soup  first  ?" 

"Yes,  I  canna  say,  I  don't  like  my  soup." 

"  And  a  glass  of  porter  or  brandy  and  water  with  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  like  a  glass  o'  something  with  tlie  soup." 

"And  then  you  have  fish,  or  beef  and  mutton,  with  vegetables  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  a  glass  of  ale  or  porter  with  tliem  ?" 

"Yea,  I  take  a  glass  o'  ale  now  and  then,  wi'  my  meat." 

"And  then  you  have  boiled  fowl  and  bacon,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  maun  say  I  like  a  bit  o'  fowl  and  bacon  now  and  then." 

"And  a  glass  of  something  with  them  ?" 

"Yes," 

"And  after  the  fowl  you  have  pudding?" 

"  I'm  na  fond  o'  pudding,  but  I  can  take  a  bit,  if  it  be  there." 

"And  you  must  drink  wine  with  the  pudding  ?" 

"  I  canna  tak  ower  much  o'  the  wine ;  but  if  I  ha'  a  friend  wi'  me, 
I  take  a  glass  or  so." 

"And  then  you  have  cheese  or  nuts  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  gude  wife  is  ower  fond  o'  them  ;  but  I, canna  say  I  care 
much  about  llem." 

"  But  you  take  a  glass  of  wine  or  two  with  your  nuts  ?" 

"  Yes,  a  glass  or  two." 

"Weil,  you  do  not  finish  your  dinner  without  whisky  punch  1" 

"1  find  my  dinner  sets  better  on  my  stomach  with  a  little  punch; 
BO  I  tak  a  glass  or  so." 
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"And  you  have  tea,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  maun  take  my  tea  wi'  tbe  gude  wife." 
"And  a  glass  of  something  with  it  f" 
"Yea,  I  can  take  a  bit  o'  something  if  it  be  there." 
"But  you  do  not  go  to  bed  without  your  suppev?" 
"  Na,  na,  Gregory,  I  canna  say  I  like  to  gang  to  bed  witliout  my 
wee  bit  supper." 

"And  what  do  you  eat  for  swpper  ?" 

"  0,  a  bit  o'  any  tiling — ^a  bit  o'  salmon,  or  boiled  tongue,  or  cold 

"And  a  glass  of  something  with  it  2" 

"  Yes." 

"And  can  you  go  to  bed  without  a  night-cap  of  hot  punch  ?" 

"  I  maun  say  I  sleep  better  for  a  glass  o'  hot  punch,  though  I 
cannft  say  I'm  ower  fond  o'  the  habit." 

"Well,  sir,  you're  a  fine  fellow  !  You  come  to  me  witli  a  lie  in 
your  mouth,  and  tell  me  you  are  a  sober  man,  and  a  temperate  man, 
and  a  deacon  of  tlie  kirk,  aa  your  worthy  father  was  before  you ; 
and  you  mate  yourself  out,  by  your  own  statement,  to  be  a  glutton, 
and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  whisky -tippler,  and  a  beer-swiller,  and  a 
drinker  of  that  most  abominable  of  all  composiljons,  called  punch. 
Go  home,  sir,  and  reform  yourself,  and  become  temperate  m  your 
eating  and  drinking,  and  you  will  have  no  need  of  my  advice." 


THE  MISER  IN  THE  WELL. 

An  old  bachelor,  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  $S0,000,  meeting  a 
friend  one  day  began  to  barangue  him  very  learnedly  upon  the  de- 
testable sin  of  avarice,  and  gave  the  following  instance  of  it ;  "About 
three  years  ago,"  said  he,  "  by  a  very  odd  accident  I  fell  into  a  well, 
and  was  absolutely  within  a  very  few  minutes  of  perishing  before  I 
could  prevail  upon  an  unconscious  dog  of  a  laborer,  who  happened 
to  be  within  hearing  of  my  cries,  to  help  me  out  for  a  shilling.  The 
fellow  was  so  rapacious  as  fo  insist  upon  having  twenty-five  cents, 
for  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  verily  believe  he  would  not 
have  abated  me  a  single  farthing  if  he  had  not  seen  me  at  the  last 
gasp;  and  I  determined  rather  to  die  than  submit  to  his  extortion!" 


HEWRY  VIIL  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF  READING. 

Hkhby  the  Eighth  having  been  hunting  in  Windsor  Forest,  went 
down  about  dinner  time  to  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  where,  disguising 
himself  as  one  of  the  king's  guard,  he  was  invited  to  the  Abbot's 
table.     Here,  his  tooth  being  whetted  by  the  keen  air  of  the  foi'est. 
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he  fed  so  lustily  on  a  surloin  of  beef,  that  liis  vigorous  appetite  was 
noticed  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies.  "Well  fave  thy  heai-t," 
quoth  the  abbot,  "  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  if  I  could  feed 
so  heartily  on  beef  as  thou  dost.  AJas !  my  weak  and  squeazie 
stomach  will  hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  rabbit  or  chicken."  The 
monarch  having  satisfied  his  palate,  thanked  the  abbot  for  his  good 
cheer,  and  departed  undiseove  red.  Some  weeks  afterward,  tbe 
abbot  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  London,  Bent  to  the  Tower,  and 
allowed  no  food  for  several  days,  but  bread  and  water.  This  treat- 
ment, together  with  bis  fears  for  the  consequence  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, soon  removed  the  effects  of  repletion ;  and  at  last,  when  a 
surloin  was  one  day  placed  before  him,  Be  ate  as  freely  as  a  famished 
plowman.  When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  the  king,  who  had 
been  a  bidden  spectator,  burst  from  his  concealment.  "  My  lord," 
said  the  laughing  monarch,  "  presently  deposit  your  hundred  pieces 
of  gold,  or  else  no  going  hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  I  have 
beea  the  physician  to  cure  your  squeazie  stomach;  and  now,  as  I 
deserve,  demand  my  fee  for  so  doing."  The  abbot  knowing  that 
argument  was  of  no  avail  with  the  stem  Henry,  paid  the  money,  and 
returned  home ;  rejoicing  that  he  had  escaped  so  easily. 


AHEODOTE  OF  A  VENTRILOQUIST. 

Those  persons  who  speak  without  moving  the  lips,  and  who  mo- 
dify their  voice  so  as  to  make  it  appeal'  to  proceed  from  different 
places  or  persona,  while  themselves  seem  unconnected  with  what  is 
pas.smg,  are  called  ventriloquists.  Bordeau,  who  was  a  learned 
critic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

Louis  Brabant  was  valet-de-chambre  to  Francis  I  and  aj'coated  9 
widow,  with  whose  daughter  (a  rich  an  I  handsome  he  ress  )  1  e  was 
in  love,  in  a  voice  perfectly  resembling  t!  at  ot  h  deal  h  sband, 
exclaiming,  "  Give  my  daughter  in  marr  a^e  to  Lou  s  Brabant.  I 
now  endure  the  inexpressible  torments  of  p  rgaturj  for  1  a  g  re- 
fused her  to  him;  you  will  thus  provide  a  wo  tl  y  hu  ba  d  lor  your 
daughter,  and  procure  everlasting  repose  to  the  soul  of  j  our  poor 
husband." 

The  widow  could  not,  for  a  moment  resist  so  dreadful  a  sum- 
mons, but  immediately  received  Louis  for  her  so  n  I  v  whe  1  the 
formalities  of  his  maiTJage  rendering  it  necessa  y  for  1  m  to  exhibit 
some  show  of  riches  he  contvicted  an  ntimate  acqua  ntance  with 
one  Cornu,  an  old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyo  s  a  d  du  n^,  a  tervai 
of  silence,  altei  a  pieparatory  conversat  0  0  den  ns  a  d  si  e  ters, 
a  voice  ^s  as  heitd  whieh,  to  the  astonshed  ba  ke  seemed  to  be 
that  of  his  deceased  father 

It  complained,  as  in  the  former  cas  of  1  d  eadf  I  s  tuat  on  m 
purgatory,  and  called  upan  his  SDn,     to  del    er  h  m    nstanlly,  by 
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putting  into  tlie  hands  of  Louis  Brabant,  a  sum  for  the  redemption, 
from  me  Turks,  of  the  Christiana  then  in  slavery ;  and  threatened 
him  with  eternal  damnation,  if  he  did  not  take  this  method  of  expi- 
ating his  own  sins;"  when  the  wary  banker,  demurring  to  tlie 
demand,  made  an  appointment  with  the  ghost's  delegate  for  the 
next  day ;  and,  to  render  any  design  of  imposing  upon  bim  utterly 
abortive,  he  took  Louis  into  the  open  fields,  where  no  confederate 
could  possibly  he  concealed ;  but,  wherever  the  banker  conducted 
his  associate,  his  ears  wei-e  assaulted  with  the  complaints  and  groans, 
not  only  of  his  father,  but  of  all  his  deceased  relations,  imploring 
him,  for  tlie  love  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  every  smnt  in  the 
calendar,  to  have  mercy  on  his  own  soul  and  theirs,  by  effectually 
seconding,  with  his  purse,  the  intentions  of  his  worthy  companion  ; 
until  Cornu,  who  could  no  longer  resist  the  voice  of  heaven,  carried 
his  guest  home,  and  gave  him  the  sum  of  tea  thousand  crowns. 

The  secret,  however,  was  made  public  some  time  afterward;  and 
the  usurer  was  so  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  his  money,  and  the 
mortifying  railleiies  of  his  neighbors,  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 


THE  ABBE  OF  CALYADOS. 
In  a  village  of  Calvados,  in  the  month  of  October,  J  820,  was 
buried  an  old  man,  who  had  retired  from  business,  and  owned  some 
national  property.  Before  his  death,  he  was  desirous  of  receiving 
the  sacrament,  and  the  priest  gave  him  iibsolution,  on  condition  that 
he  would  restore  some  acres  to  the  church,  which  he  promised  to 
do;  but  death  came  before  the  notary.  His  property,  Uierefore, 
wholly  descended  to  his  son,  a  simple  youth.  On  the  night  after 
his  father's  funeral,  the  young  man  was  awakened  by  a  violent  noise, 
accompanied  with  a  vivid  light,  which  in  a  moment  disappeared. 
Being  no  stranger  to  fear,  he  shook  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  and  tried 
to  call  out  for  help ;  but  a  cold  and  moist  hand  closed  bis  lips,  and 
completed  his  amazement.  He  fancied  that  he  beheld  a  spei  ' 
covered  with  a  long  white  mantle,  pass  before  him,  and  in  a  se 
chral  voice  uttered  these  words  :  "Badly  obtained;  Uie  soul  of  P- 
muU  go  into  torments,  if  Ms  son  makes  not  restitulion."  Another  vi 
weak  and  failing,  continued :  "  Mi/  son,  resUxi-e  the  ill-goUm  property, 
or  else,"  the  sepulchral  voice  added,  "I  slicdl  come  night  after 
niffht  to  drag  you  hf  your  feet."  These  words  were  followed  by 
total  silence  ;  the  youth  slept  no  mere ;  and  the  next  morning  he 
went  to  relate  to  the  priest  and  his  family  the  vision  of  the  night. 
The  priest  and  some  of  the  neighbors  advised  him  to  give  up  his 
property ;  but  a  young  kinsman,  just  come  from  school,  miuntained 
that  the  dead  do  not  come  back  again,  and  that  the  possessors  of 
national  property  are  no  more  likely  to  have  their  feet  dragged  by 
ghosts  than  their  neighbors.     Thea  taking  the  young  heir  aside,  he 
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offered  to  lie  in  tlie  bed  in  his  place,  if  lie  irould  keep  it  a  secret, 
and  would  promise  to  wait  one  day  more  before  he  gave  up  the  pro- 
perty. This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  young  kinsman  took 
possession  of  the  other  youth's  bed  for  that  night.  Between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  he  heard  some  person  gently  open  the  window,  and 
at  the  same  tjme  beheld  a  phantom  enter,  who  come  up  as  if  to 
speat  fo  him  with  a  threatening  gestui'e.  "So  far  so  good  ;"  said 
he,  mentally,  "  as  he  mistakes  me  for  another  person,  spirits  are 
not  omniscient."  He  then  slipped  out  of  bed  aa  quietly  as  he  could, 
seized  the  phantom  with  both  his  hands,  and  threw  liim  in  a  moment 
into  a  little  dark  closet,  which  he  shut  and  locked  very  carefully. 
The  specter  finding  himself  a  prisoner,  began  to  cry  out  for  mercy  ; 
hut  the  youth  went  to  call  in  his  neighbors,  who  soon  recognized, 
in  the  semblance  of  a  ghost,  a  young  abbe,  who,  although  as  yet 
only  in  deacon's  orders,  had  been  desirous  to  give  a  proof  of  his 
aeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 


OLD  COOKB,  THE  MISER. 

Thebs;  was  no  greater  pest  to  the  medical  tribe  than  old  Cooke, 
the  mis6r.  Many  are  the  anecdotes  of  the  tricks  this  avaricious  old 
man  used  to  play,  to  cheat  medical  men  and  save  his  money  ;  such 
as  putting  on  ragged  clothes,  and  going  as  a  pauper  to  Mr.  Saunders 
and  other  gentlemen,  to  have  gratuitous  advice  lor  his  eyes — getting 
a  letter  for  the  dispensary,  and  attending  there  as  a  decayed  trades- 
man, for  several  weeks,  until  detected. 

Having  a  wound  in  his  leg,  he  employed  a  Mr.  Pigeon,  that  lived 
nearly  opposite  to  bim,  in  White-lion -street,  Pentonville,  to  cure  it. 
"  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  be  before  you  can  cure  it  ?"  "A 
month."  "And  how  much  must  1  give  you  ?"  Pigeon,  who  saw 
the  wound  was  not  of  any  great  importance,  answered,  "A  guinea." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Cooke;  "but  mark  this  —  a  guinea  is  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  and  when  I  agree  for  sums  of  such  magni- 
tude, I  go  upon  the  system  of  mo  care,  no  pay;  so,  if  I  am  not  cured 
by  the  expiration  of  the  month,  I  pay  you  nothing."  This  was 
agreed  to :  after  diligent  attendance  for  several  days,  the  wound  was 
so  near  being  healed,  that  Cooke  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and 
would  not  let  Pigeon  see  it  any  more.  However,  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  month  being  up,  the  old  fellow  got  some  sort  of 
plaster  with  euphorbium  in  it,  from  a  farrier,  and  made  a  new  wound 
on  the  place,  where  the  former  had  been,  and,  sending  for  Pigeon 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  showed  him  that  his  leg  was  not  well, 
and  that,  of  course,  the  guinea  he  had  agreed  for  was  forfeited. 
This  story  the  old  fellow  used  to  tell  of  himself  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  used  to  call  it  "  plucking  a  Pigeon." 

When  on  iis  death-bed,  he  sent  for  several  medical  men  (some 
would  not  attend);  among  those  who  went  to  him,  Mr.  AldridgSj 
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of  Pentoiiville,  was  one.  Him  he  permitted  to  send  some  medicine. 
At  one  of  the  intervievra  he  earneatly  entreated  Mr.  Aldridge  to  tell 
bim  candidly,  how  long  he  thought  he  might  live.  TJie  anwer  was, 
he  might  probably  last  six  days.  Cooke,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
and  starting  up  in  bed,  exclaimed :  "Are  you  not  a  dishonest 
mtin  ? — a  rogue,  a  robber,  to  serve  me  so  !"  "As  how?"  asked  Mr. 
Aldridge,  with  siirprise.  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  better  than  a  pick- 
pocket ;  to  go  to  rob  me  of  my  g^ld,  by  sending  in  two  draughts  a 
day  to  a  man  that  all  your  physio  will  not  keep  alive  above  sii 
days  !     Get  out  of  my  house  and  never  come  near  me  again  !" 


CONTERTING  THE  SCOLDS. 
In  an  early  period  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  he 
visited  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  whei-e  his  father  had  formerly  been 
minister,  but  found  the  people  greatly  opposed  to  what  they  consi- 
dered his  new  notions.  He  tells  us  in  his  journal,  that  many  persons 
were  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  he  delivered  from  the 
tombstone  of  his  father,  some  of  whom  were  conveyed  in  a  wagon 
to  a  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace  to  answer  for  the  heresy  with 
which  they  were  charged.  Mr.  Wesley  rode  over  also.  When  the 
magistrate  asked  what  these  persons  hsid  done,  there  was  a  deep 
silence;  for  that  was  a  point  their  conductors  had  forgotten.  At 
length  one  of  them  said,  "  Why,  they  pretend  to  be  better  than 
other  people  ;  and  beside,  they  pray  from  morning  to  night."  He 
asked,  "But  have  they  done  any  tiling  beside  ?"  "Yes,"  said  an 
old  man.  "  an't  please  your  worship,  they  have  convarted  my  wife. 
Till  she  went  among  them  she  had  such  a  tongue ;  and  now  she  is 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  "  Carry  them  back,  carry  tliem  back,"  replied 
the  justice,  "and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town." 


THE  LAWYERS'  PATRON. 

St.  Evona,  a  lawyer  of  Britain,  went  to  Rome,  to  entreat  the  pope 
to  give  the  lawyers  of  that  country  a  patron,  to  which  the  pope 
replied,  that  he  knew  of  no  saint,  but  what  was  disposed  of  to  other 
professions.  At  this  Evona  was  very  sad,  and  earnestly  begged 
the  pope  to  think  of  tliem.  At  last  his  holiness  proposed  to  St. 
Evona,  that  he  should  go  round  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  di  La- 
terano  Uiit^old,  and  after  he  should  have  said  a  certain  number  of 
Ave  Marias,  that  the  first  saint  he  should  lay  hold  of  should  be  bis 
patron.  This  the  good  old  lawyer  willingly  undertook,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  Ave  Marias,  stopped  at  St,  Michael's  altar,  where  he  laid 
nold  of  the  devil,  under  St.  Michael's  feet,  and  cried  out,  "this  is 
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our  sawrf,  let  tim  be  our  patron."  Being  niibiinded,  and  seeing 
what  a  patron  lie  had  cliosen,  be  went  to  his  lodgings  so  dejected, 
that  a  few  months  after  he  died.  His  reputation  for  honesty  was, 
however,  so  great,  that  a  witty  Jf'Teiicliman  wrote  upon  liis  Lomb  at 
Kome,  "  St.  Evona  un  Breton  avocat  noa  larron,  halleluiah." 


WILLIAM  LADD  AND  HIS  NEIGHBOR. 

"I  HAD,"  tiie  Apostle  of  Peace  used  to  say,  in  relating  the  anec- 
dote, "a  fine  field  of  grain,  growing  upon  an  out-farm  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  homestead.  Whenever  1  (ude  by  I  saw  my  neighbor 
Pulsifer's  sheep  in  the  lot,  destroying  my  hopes  of  a  harvest.  These 
sheep  were  of  the  gaunt,  long-legged  kind,  active  as  spaniels  ;  they 
would  spring  over  the  highest  fence,  and  no  partition-waH  could 
keep  them  out.  I  complained  to  neighbor  Pulsifei-  about  tiiem,  sent 
him  frec[uent  messages,  but  all  without  avail.  Perhaps  they  would 
be  kept  out  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  the  legs  of  nia  sheep  were  long, 
and  my  grain  more  tempting  than  the  adjoining  pasture.  I  rode  by 
again — the  sheep  were  still  ihere ;  I  became  angry,  and  told  my  men 
to  set  the  dogs  on  them ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  I  would  pay  them 
if  they  would  shoot  the  slieep. 

"  I  rode  away  much  agitated  ;  for  I  was  not  so  much  of  a  peace 
man  then  as  I  am  now,  and  I  felt  literally  full  of  fight.  All  at  once 
a  light  flashed  in  upon  me.  I  asked  myself,  'Would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  lo  try  in. your  own  conduct  the  peace  principle  you  are  teach- 
ing to  others  ?'  I  thought  it  all  over,  and  settled  down  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

"  The  next  day  I  rode  over  to  see  neighbor  Pulstfer,  I  found 
him  chopping  wood  at  his  door.  '  Good  morning,  neighbor !'  No 
answer.  'Good  morning  1*  I  repeated.  He  gave  a  kind  of  grunt 
without  looking  up.  '  I  came,'  continued  I,  '  to  see  about  the  sheep.' 
At  this,  he  threw  down  his  ax  and  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  manner; 
'Now  are  n't  you  a  pretty  neighbor,  to  tell  your  men  to  kill  jny 
I  heard  of  it;  a  rich  man,  like  you,  to  shoot  a  poor  man's 

'as  wrong,  neighbor,'  SMd  I;  'but  it  won't  do  to  let  your 
.t  up  ali  that  grain ;  so  I  came  over  to  say  that  I  would  take 

your  sheep  to  my  homestead  pasture  and  put  them  in  with  mine; 

and  in  the  fall  you  may  take  them  back,  and  if  any  one  is  missing 

you  may  take  your  pick  out  of  my  whole  flock.' 

"  Pulsifer  looked  confounded ;  he  did  not  know  how  to  take  me. 

At  last  he  stammered  out:  'Now,  'Squire,  are  you  in  earnest?' 

'Certainlyl  am,'  I  answered;  'it  is  better  forme  to  feed  your  sheep 

in  my  pasture  on  grass,  than  to  feed  them  here  on  grain;  and  1  see 

the  fence  can't  keep  them  out,' 

"After  a  moment's  silence,  'The  sheep  shan't  trouble  you  any 
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more,'  exclaimed  Pulsifer.  'I  will  fetter  them  all.  But  I'll  let 
you  know  that,  when  any  man  talks  of  ishootiug,  I  can  shoot, 
too;  and  when  they  are  kind  and  neighborly,  I  can  be  kind, 
too.'  The  sheep  never  again  trespassed  on  my  lot.  And,  my 
friends,"  he  would  continue,  addressing  the  audience,  "remember 
that  when  you  talk  of  injuring  your  neighbors,  they  will  talk  of 
injuring  you.  When  nations  threaten  to  fight,  other  nations  will  be 
ready,  too.  Love  will  beget  love ;  a  wish  to  be  at  peace  will  keep 
you  in  peace.  You  can  overcome  evil  with  good.  Tiiere  is  no 
other  way." 


THE  DUELIST  OUTWITTED. 
The  Eev.  J.  Cooke,  of  Mmdenhead,  many  years  ago,  published  a 
very  interesting  pamphlet,  containing  the  dying  confession  of  a  deist, 
under  the  title  of,  "  Reason  paying  homage  to  Revelation."  Soon 
after  its  publication,  a  great  commotion  was  excited  in  Maidenhead 
and  its  neighborhood.  The  brother  of  the  deceased  gentleman  con- 
ceived himself  injured,  and  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Cooke,  demand- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.     Mr.  C.  replied,  "  I  am  quite 

prepared  to  give  Mr. the  satisfaction  of  a  Christian  gentleman  ; 

and,  according  to  the  laws  of  honor,  as  he  has  sent  the  challenge, 
it  rests  with  me  to  choose  time,  place,  and  weapons.  I  do  not  choose 
to  fight  with  pistols ;  my  weapon  is  a  sword ;  and  if  he  will  meet  me 
in  this  parlor  to-morrow  at  noon,  with  any  witnesses  he  may  desire, 
1  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  him  with  'the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God.'  My  character,  my  principles,  my  office,  forbid 
me  using  any  other  weapons."  It  need  not  be  added  that  his  oppo- 
nent didnot  admire  this  method  of  meeting  the  challenge,  and  Mr. 
Cooke  heard  no  more  of  him. 


COBBETT'S  RECOMMENDATION. 

CoBBETT,  when  challenged  to  fight,  recommended  the  challenger  to 
draw  a  Cobbett  in  chalk  upon  the  floor,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  hitting 
it,  to  send  him  instant  word,  tn  order  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  that,  had  the  true  Cohbett  been  there,  he, 
in  all  probability,  would  have  been  hit,  too.  But  hit  or  no  hit,  the 
bullets  could  have  no  effect  whatever,  he  maintained,  on  the  origi- 
nal causes  of  the  quarrel. 

ANSWERING  A  CHALLENGE  MATHEMATICALLY. 

The  eccentric  mathematician,  Professor  Vince,  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  being  once  engaged  in  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
who  advocated  "dueling,"  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  adversary 
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completely  Jtors  du  comlai,  by  the  following  'cute  and  ctaracteristic 
leply  to  his  question :  "  But  what  could  you  do,  sir,  if  a  man  told 
you  to  your  face,  'You  lie  ?'  "  "  What  could  I  do  ?  why  I  wouldn't 
knock  him  down,  but  I'd  tell  him  to  prove  it.  Prove  it,  sir,  prove 
U,  I'd  say.  It  he  couldn't,  he'd  be  the  liar,  and  there  I  should 
have  him ;  but,  if  he  did  prove  that  I  Hed,  I  must  e'en  pocket  the 
affront ;  and  there  I  expect  the  matter  would  end." 


LORD  TBNTEKDEN'S  EETORT, 

The  obscurity  of  Lord  Tenterden's  birth  is  well  known,  hut  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  feel  any  false  shame  on  that  account. 
We  have  heard  it  related  of  him,  that  when  in  an  early  period  of 
his  professional  career,  a  brother  barrister,  with  whom  he  happened 
to  have  a  quarrel,  had  the  bad  taste  to  twit  him  on  his  origin,  his 
manly  and  severe  answer  was,  "  Tes,  sir,  I  am  the  son  of  a  barber  ; 
if  you  had  been  the  son  of  a  barber,  you  would  have  been  a  barber 
yourself," 


THE  POPE  AHD  THE  AMBASSADORS. 
It  is  related  of  Pope  Clement  XIV  ( Ganganelli),  that  when  he 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  states  re- 
presented at  his  court  waited  on  him  with  their  congratulations. 
When  they  were  introduced  and  bowed,  he  returned  the  compliment 
by  bowing  also ;  on  which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  told  his 
highness  that  he  should  not  have  returned  their  salute.  "0,  I  beg 
your  pardon,"  said  the  good  pontiff,  "I  have  not  been  pope  long 
enough  to  forget  good  n 


CICERO'S  RETORT. 

This  Roman  orator  was  one  day  sneered  at  by  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents, a  mean  man  of  noble  lineage,  on  account  of  his  low  parentage. 
"  Tou  are  Xha  first  of  ynur  line,"  said  the  railer;  "and  you," 
rejoined  Cicero,  "  are  the  last  of  yours." 


I  DO  NOT  MEAN  THAT. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  aiding  a  missionary 
collection,  was  met  the  following  day  by  one  of  dissimilar  habits, 
who  cbided  him  for  the  absurd  eccenti'icity  of  which  he  deemed  him 
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guilty  in  giving  to  such  an  object  and  in  suuli  profuaioa.  It  was 
preposterotts,  he  said,  to  be  sending  lieaps  of  money  abroad,  to  be 
spent,  no  one  knew  how,  while  there  we  e  so  n  a  y    nemployed  and 

starving  in .     "  I  will  give pounds  o  the  poo  ■  of if 

you  will  give  an  equal  sum ;"  said  the  CI  t an  f  d  "I did  not 
mean  that,"  replied  the  objector;  "hut  co  t  ed  1  e,  "if  you 
must  go  from  home,  why  so  far  ?     Think  of  the  m  serablc  poor  of 

Ireland."     "  I  will  give pounds  to  the  poor  of  Ireland,  if  you 

will  give  the  same."  "  I  do  not  mean  tl  at  e  tl  er  as  the  reply. 
No,  it  is  neither  this  nor  that,  which  this  class  of  objectors  exactly 
mean;  hut  simply  to  vail  their  criminal  parsimony  by  excepting 
agiunst  the  proceedings  of  literal  men,  whom,  if  they  could  not  con- 
demn, they  must,  for  very  shame,  in  some  degree  imitate. 


EIKG  HEHEY  AND  THE  POOR  CITIZEN. 

HsNar  IV,  of  France,  was  standing  one  day  with  some  of  his 
courtiers,  at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  and  a  poor  man  passing  by 
bowed  down  to  the  very  ground ;  and  the  hing,  with  great  condescen- 
sion, returned  his  salutation  just  in  the  same  manner  ;  at  which  one 
of  hia  attendants  ventured  to  express  his  surprise,  when  the  monarch 
finely  replied  to  him, — "Would  you  have  your  king  exceeded  in 
pohteness  by  one  of  the  lowest  of  his  subjects  ?" 


THE  EECTOK  AND  THE  POOE  BOY. 

Am  indigent  boy  applied  for  alms  at  the  house  of  an. 
reclnr,  and  received  a  dry  mouldy  crust.  The  rector  inquired  of  the 
boy  if  he  could  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  "Then,"  said  the  rector,  "I  will  teach  you  tliat,"  "Our 
Father!"  "  Our  Father!"  SMd  the  boy,  "is  he  my  Father  as  well 
as  yours?"  "Yes,  certainly."  "Then,"  replied  the  boy,  "how 
cottld  you  give  your  poor  hrollier  this  mouldy  crust  of  bread?" 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  REQUEvST. 
"  My  lads,"  said  a  captain,  when  about  to  take  command  of  a  ship, 
reading  his  orders  to  the  crew  on  the  quarter-deck,  "  there  is  one 
law  I  am  determined  to  make,  and  I  shall  insist  on  its  being  kept. 
It  is  a  favor,  indeed,  I  will  ask  of  you,  and  which,  as  a.  British  offi- 
cer, 1  expect  will  be  granted  by  a  crew  of  British  seamen.  What 
say  you,  my  lads?  are  you  willing  to  grant  your  new  captain  one 
favor?"     "Ay,  ay,"  cried  all  hands,  "let's  know  what  it  is,  sir." 
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"  Well,  my  lads,  it  is  tliis  i  thsit  you  must  allow  me  to  swear  tlie  first, 
oath  in  tliis  sLip.  No  man  on  board  must  swear  an  oath  before  I 
do ;  I  am  determined  to  swear  the  first  oath  on  board.  What  say 
you,  my  lads,  will  you  grant  me  this  favor?"  The  men  stared,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  quite  at  a  loss  wtat  to  say.  "They  were 
taken,"  one  said,  "all  aback."  "They  were  brought  up,"  said 
another,  "  all  standing."  The  appeal  seemed  so  reasonable,  and  the 
manuer  of  the  captam  so  kind  and  prepossessing,  that  a  general 
burst  from  the  sliip's  company  answered,  "Ay,  ay,  sir,"  with  their 
usual  three  cheers.     Swearing  was  thus  wholly  abolished  in  the 


THE  UNFASHIONABLE  BOW. 

Week  Sir  William  Johnson  returned  the  salute  of  a  negro  who 
had  bowed  to  him,  he  was  reminded  that  ho  had  done  wliat  wa,s 
very  unfashionable.  "Perhaps  so,"  said  Sir  William,  "but  1  would 
not  be  outdone  in  good  manners  by  a  negro." 


FAITH  OF  THE  COLLIER. 

Implicit  fiuth  has  been  sometimes  styled  Jldes  carbonaria,  from  the 
story  of  one  who,  examining  an  ignorant  collier  on  his  religious  prin 
ciples,  asked  him  what  it  was  that  he  belieyed.  He  answered,  "1 
believe  wliat  the  church  believes,"  The  other  rejoined,  "What, 
then,  does  the  church  believe?"  He  replied,  readily,  "The  church 
believes  what  I  believe."  The  other,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  bring 
him  to  particulars,  once  more  resumed  his  inquiry.  "  Tell  me,  then, 
I  pray  you,  what  it  is  which  you  and  the  church  boi/i  believe."  The 
only  answer  the  collier  could  give  was,  "  Why,  truly,  sir,  the  church 
and  I  hoUi — ^believe  the  same  thing." 


THE  MONK  AND  THE  MAGPIE. 
St.  Anthony  is  thought  to  have  had  a  great  command  over  fire,  and 
the  power  of  destroying  by  that  element  those  who  incuiTed  his  dis- 
pleasure. A  certain  monk  of  St.  Anthony  one  day  assembled  his  con- 
gregation under  a  tree  where  a  magpie  had  built  her  nest,  into  wliicli 
lie  had  found  means  to  convey  a  small  box  filled  with  gimpowder, 
and  out  of  the  box  hung  along,  thin  match  that  was  to  burn  slowly, 
and  that  was  hidden  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as  the 
monk  or  his  assistant  had  toucliod  the  match  with  a  lighted  coal,  the 
friar  began  his  sermon;  in  the  meanwhile  the  magpie  returned  i^u 
her  nest,  and  finding  in  it  a  strange  body  which  she  could  not 
25 
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remove,  she  fell  into  a  passion  and  scvatclied  with  her  feet  most 
vehemently.  The  fi'iar  affected  to  hear  without  emotion,  and  con- 
tinued hia  sermon  with  great  composure,  only  he  would  now  and 
thea  lift  up  his  eyes  toward  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  At  last,  when  he  judged  that  the  mateh 
was  near  reaching  the  gunpowder,  he  prete.nded  to  be  out  of 
patience  ;  he  cursed  the  magpie,  wished  St.  Anthony's  fire  might  con- 
sume her,  and  went  on  again  with  his  sermon.  But  he  had  scarcely 
proceeded  two  or  three  periods,  when  the  mateh  on  a  sudden  pro- 
duced its  effect,  and  blew  up  the  magpie  with  its  nest ;  wliich  mira- 
cle wonderfully  raised  the  character  of  the  friar,  and  proved  after- 
ward very  beneficial  to  tim  and  his  convent. 


MIRACLE  OF  THE  OMELET. 
A  PRiBHT  in  extreme  poverty  resolved  to  get  credit  for  a  miracle. 
He  put  the  yolks  of  several  eggs  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  stopped  the 
end  with  butter  ;  then,  walking  into  an  alehouse,  he  begged  to  fry 
a  Mngle  egg  for  his  dinner.  The  smallness  of  his  repast  excited 
curiosity,  and  they  gave  him  a  morsel  of  lard.  He  stirred  the  lard 
with  his  cane,  and,  to  the  wonder  of  the  surrounding  peasants,  pro- 
duced a  handsome  omelet.  This  miracle  established  his  fame ;  he 
sold  omelets  and  got  rich  by  his  ingenuity. 


SEHIOE  WRANGLER. 

The  Se.nior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain  year,  piping  hot  f  on  tl  e 
Senate  House  at  Cambridge,  went  to  the  play  at  Dniry  Line  It 
so  happened,  that  a  cert^n  great  personage  entered  at  tl  s  me 
moment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but  'umo'hserved  by  tl  e  mat!  e 
matician.  The  whole  house  testified  their  respect,  by  a  general 
rising  and  clapping  of  hands.  Our  astonished  academic  i  stantly 
exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  hts  London  friends,  Well, 
well,  this  is  more  than  I  expected ;  how  is  it  possible  that  these  good 
people  should  so  soon  have  discovered  tJud  I  can,  tlie  Senior 
Wranffler." 


THE  BEDLAMITE. 

It  proceeds  rather  fi-om  revenge  than  malice,  when  we  hear  a  man 
affirm  that  all  the  world  are  knaves.  For  before  a  man  draws  this 
conclusion  of  the  world,  the  world  has  usually  anticipated  him,  and 
concluded  all  this  of  him  who  makes  the  observation.  Such  men 
may  be  compared  to  Brothers,  the  jjrojjArf,  who,  on  being  asked  how 
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he  came  to  be  clapped  up  into  Bedlam,  replied,  I  and  the  world 
happened  to  have  a  slight  difference  of  opinion;  the  world  said  I 
was  mad,  and  I  said  the  world  was  mad ;  I  was  outvoted,  and  liere 


Some  reputed  saints  that  have  been  canonized,  ought  to  have  been 
ided ;  and  some  repvied  sinners  that  have  been  cannonaded, 
0  have  been  canonized. 


An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotchman  reasons  before 
he  fights,  an  Englishman  is  not  particular  as  to  the  order  of  prece- 
dence, but  will  do  either  to  accommodate  his  customers.  A  modern 
general  has  said,  that  the  best  troops  would  be  as  follows  :  an  Irisb- 
mau  half  drunk,  a  Scotchman  half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with 
his  belly  full. 


Ir  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blaakguard,  let  your  lawyer 
manage  it,  rather  than  yourself.  No  man  sweeps  his  own  chimney, 
but  employs  a  chimney-sweeper,  who  has  no  objection  to  dirty  work, 
because  it  is  his  trade. 


HE  DOES  NOT  UNDERSTAND  A  JOKE. 

There  are  many  good-natwred  fellows,  who  have  paid  the  for- 
feit of  their  lives  to  their  love  of  bantering  and  raillery.  No 
doubt  they  have  had  much  divei-sion,  but  they  have  purchased 
it  too  dear.  Although  their  wit  and  their  brilliaacy  may  have  been 
often  extolled,  yet  it  has  at  last  been  extinguished  forever;  and  by 
a  foe,  perhaps,  who  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  hut  who 
found  it  easier  to  point  a  sword  than  a  repartee.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  who  had  been  a  long  time  very  suc- 
cessful in  hunting  the  Ijger.  His  skill  gained  him  great  eclat,  and 
insured  liim  much  diversion ;  at  length  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
his  life;  he  then  relinquished  the  sport,  with  this  observation: 
"  Tiger  hunting  is  very  fine  amusement,  so  long  as  we  hunt  the 
tiger;  but  it  is  rather  awkward  when  the  tiger  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  hunt  us."  Again,  this  skill  in  small  wit,  like  skill  in  small  arms, 
is  very  apt  to  beget  a  confidence  which  may  prove  fatal  in  the  end. 
We  may  either  mistake  the  proper  moment,  for  even  cowards  have 
their  fighting  days,  or  we  may  mistake  the  proper  man,  A  certain 
Savoyard  got  his  livelihood  by  exhibiting  a  monkey  and  a  bear;  he 
gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks  with  the  monkey,  that  he 
w^as  encouraged  to  practice  some  of  them  on  the  bear ;  he  was  dread- 
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fully  lacerated,  and  on  being  rescued  with  great  difficulty  from  tlie 
gripe  of  bruin,  he  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  fool  was  I  not  to  distinguish 
between  »  monkey  aad  a  bear !  A  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave 
kind  of  personage,  and  as  you  plainly  see,  does  not  understand  a 
joke  I" 


AN  INTERMITTENT. 

It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  q^nack,  if  he  can  cure  our  dis- 
order, although  he  cannot  explain  it,  than  to  a  physician,  if  he  can 
expldn  our  disease,  but  cannot  cure  it.  In  a  certain  consultation 
of  physicians,  they  all  differed  about  the  nature  of  an  intermittent, 
and  all  of  them  were  ready  to  define  the  disorder.  The  patient  was 
a  king.  At  length  an  empiric,  who  had  been  called  in,  thus  inter- 
posed :  "  Gentlemen,  you  all  seem  to  differ  about  the  nature  of  an 
intermittent,  permit  me  to  esplaiu  it :  an  intermittent,  gentlemen,  is 
a  disorder  which  I  can  cure,  and  which  you  cannot." 


DID  NOT  HE  SAT  BEAKS? 
Two  travelers  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  tayem.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  absconded  without  reckoning  with  their  host,  also  steal- 
ing from  hiia  a  bag  of  beans.  A  few  years  after  tiiey  passed  that 
road  in  companj^  again.  Again  they  asked  for  lodgings  at  the  same 
inn.  The  identical  landlord  was  yet  at  his  post.  In  the  evening 
the  landlord  was  busy  in  one  comer  of  the  bar-roora,  talking  in  a 
suppressed  voice  with  one  of  his  neighbors,  about  a  swarm  of  bees, 
Hia  two  dishonest  guests  were  seated  in  another  part  of  the  room, 
and  indistinctly  hearing  the  talk  about  bees,  one  says  to  the  other, 
"Did  he  not  say  beans?"  "I  think  he  did,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
quickly  they  were  missing. 


WHITEFIELD  AND  ELECTIONS. 
Whbh  Mr.  Whitefield  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  Lord 
Clare,  who  knew  that  his  influence  was  considerable,  applied  to  him, 
by  letter,  requesting  his  assistance  at  Bristol,  at  the  ensuing  general 
election.  To  this  request  Mr.  Whit^field  replied,  that  in  general 
elections  he  never  interfered  ;  but  he  would  earnestly  exhort  his  lord- 
ship to  use  great  diligence  to  make  his  own  particular  calling  and 
election  sure ! 
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NEW  USE  FOE  JACOB'S  LADDER. 

A  Welsh  clergymaa,  invited  to  assist  in  tlie  ordination  of  a  minis- 
ter in  some  part  of  England,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  address 
to  the  church  aad  congregation  ;  and  having  been  informed  that  their 
previous  minister  had  suffered  much  from  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
although  the  church  was  fully  able  to  support  him  comfortably,  he 
took  the  foIloTving  singular  method  of  administering  reproof. 

In  his  address  to  the  church,  he  remarked:  "You  have  been 
praying,  no  doubt,  that  God  would  send  you  a  man  after  his  own 
heart  to  be  your  pastor.  Ton  have  done  well.  God,  we  hope,  has 
heard  your  prs^er,  and  given  you  such  a  minister  as  he  approves, 
who  will  go  in  and  out  before  you,  and  feed  your  souls  with  the 
bread  of  hfe.  But  now  you  have  prayed  for  a  minister,  and  God  has 
given  you  one  to  your  mind,  you  have  something  more  to  do ;  you 
must  take  care  of  him  ;  and  in  order  to  his  being  happy  among  you, 
I  have  been  thinking  you  have  need  to  pray  again.  'Pray  agMu  ? 
Pray  again  ?  What  alionld  we  pray  again  for?'  Well,  I  think  you 
have  need  to  pray  agsun,  '  But  for  what  ?'  Why,  I'll  teD  you. 
Pray  that  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder  down  to  the  earth  again. 
'Jacob's  ladder  I  Jacob's  ladder!  What  has  Jacob's  ladder  to  do 
witli  our  minister  V  Why,  I  think  if  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder 
down,  that  your  minister  could  go  up  into  heaven  on  the  Sabbath 
evening  after  preaching,  and  remain  there  all  the  week  ;  then  he  could 
come  down  every  Sabbath  '        '      '  '^" '"       ■    >  -  >  -    ^  . .  j._ii 

of  heaven,  that  he  would  p 


ft  every  Sabbath  morning  so  spiritually  minded  and  si 
,  that  he  would  preach  to  you  almost  like  an  angel.  ■  un, 
yes,  that  may  be  all  very  well ;  and,  if  it  were  possible,  we  should 
like  it ;  but  then,  we  need  our  minister  with  us  during  fJie  week,  to 
attend  prayer-meetings,  visit  the  sick,  hear  experience,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
therefore  must  have  him  always  with  us  ;  we  want  the  whole  of  his 
time  and  atte.ntion.'  That  may  be,  and  I  will  admit  the  necessity  of 
his  daily  attention  to  your  concerns  ;  but  then,  you  will  remember, 
that  if  he  remains  here  he  must  have  his  bread  and  cheese ;  and  I 
have  been  told  that  your  former  minister  was  often  wanting  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life,  while  many  of  you  can  enjoy  its  luxuries  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  thought,  if  God  would  put  Jacob's  ladder  down, 
your  pi-esent  minister  might  preach  to  you  on  the  Sabbath,  and  by 
goin^  up  into  heaven  after  the  services  of  the  day,  save  you  the 
paintui  necessity  of  supporting  him." 


SENDING  TO  HEAVES  FOR  A  MINISTER. 

Thk  people  of  one  of  the  out-parishes  of  Virginia,  wrote  to  Dr. 

Kee,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Theological  Seminaiy  in 

Prince  Edward,  for  a  minister.    They  said  they  wanted  a  man  of  first- 
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rate  talents,  for  they  liad  run  down  considerably,  and  needed  build- 
ing up.  Ttey  wanted  one  who  could  write  well,  for  some  of  the 
young  people  were  very  nice  about  that  matter.  Tliey  wanted  one 
who  could  visit  a  good  deal,  for  their  former  minister  had  neglected 
that,  and  they  wanted  to  bring  that  up.  Tliey  wanted  a  man  of  very 
ffmiilemavly  deportment,  for  some  thought  a  great  deal  of  that.  And 
so  they  went  on,  describing  a  perfect  minister.  The  last  thing  they 
mentioned  was — they  gave  their  last  minister  $350  ;  but  if  the  doc- 
tor would  send  them  such  a  man  as  they  had  described,  they  would 
raise  another  $50,  making  it  $400.  The  doctor  sat  right  down  and 
wrote  them  a  reply,  telling  them  they  had  better  forthwith  make  out 
a  call  for  old  Dr.  Dwigbt,  in  heaven  ;  for  he  did  not  know  of  any  one 
in  this  world  who  answered  tliis  description.  And  as  Dr.  Dwiglit 
had  been  living  so  long  on  spiritual  food,  he  might  not  need  so  much 
for  the  body,  and  possibly  he  might  live  on  $400. 


PEBACHIITG   ON   THE   TIMES. 

In  1648,  it  was  a  question  asked  of  the  brethren,  at  the  meetings 
of  ministers,  twice  in  the  year,  "  If  ttey  preached  the  duties  of  the 
times  ?"  And  when  it  was  found  that  Leighton  did  not,  he  was  re- 
proved for  his  omission  ;  but  he  replied,  "If  all  the  brethren  have 
preached  on  the  times,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered  to  preach 
on  eternity  ?" 


HALL'S  OPmiON  OF  A  SERMON. 
A  coHCEiTED  minister  having  once  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  hear- 
ing of  Mr.  Hall,  pressed  him,  with  a  dbgusting  union  of  self-com- 
Slacency  and  indelicacy,  to  state  what  he  thought  of  tlie  sermon. 
[r.  Hall  remained  silent  for  some  time,  hoping  that  his  silence  would 
be  rightly  interpreted ;  but  this  only  caused  the  question  to  be 
pressed  with  greater  earnestness.  Mr.  Hall  at  length  said,  "  There 
was  one  very  fine  passage,  sir."  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  say  so. 
"Pray,  sir,  which  was  it  ?"  "Why,  sir,  it  was  the  passage  from  the 
pulpit  into  the  vestry." 


BARROW  AND  ROCHESTER. 
The  celebrated  Lord  Rochester  one  day  met  Dr.  Barrow  in  the 
Park,  and  being  determined,  as  he  said,  to  put  down  Hie  rusty  piece 
of  divinity,  accosted  him  by  talring  off  his  hat,  and,  with  a  profound 
bow,  exclaimed,  "  Doctor,  I  ara  yours  to  my  shoe-tie."  The  doctor 
perceiving  his  aim,  returned  the  salute  with  equal  ceremony  :    "  My 
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lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  ground."  Hia  lordsiip  then  made  a  deeper 
congee,  and  said,  "  Doctor,  I  am  youra  to  the  center."  Barrow  re- 
plied, with  tlie  same  ceremony,  "  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  anti- 
podes ;"  oa  which  Rochester  made  another  attempt,  by  exclaiming, 
"Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell."  "  There,  my  lord," 
said  Barrow,  "I  leave  you,"  and  immediately  walked  away. 


THE  SPIEITUAL  MONK. 
N  brother  came  to  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  find- 
ing all  the  monis  at  work,  shook  his  head,  and  said  to  the  abbot, 
"Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  and,  "Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  part."  "Very  well,"  said  the  abbot,  and  ordered  the 
good  brother  to  a  cell,  and  gave  him  a  book  to  read.  The  monk  re- 
tired, and  sat  hour  after  hour  all  day  long  alone  ;  wondering  much 
that  nobody  called  him  to  dinner,  or  offered  him  any  refreshmeDt. 
Hungry,  and  wearied  out,  the  night  at  length  arrived :  he  left  his 
aolitaiy  ceil  and  repaired  to  the  apartment  of  the  abbot.  "  Fatlier," 
says  he,  "  do  not  the  brethren  eat  to-day  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  abbot,  "they  have  eaten  plentifully." 
"  Then  how  is  it,  father,"  said  the  monk,  "  that  you  did  not  call  mo 
to  partake  with  them?"  "Because,  brother,"  replied  the  abbot. 
"  you  are  a  spiriiwal  m<m,  and  have  no  need  of  carnal  food.  For  our 
part,  we  are  obliged  to  eat,  and  on  that  account  we  work  ;  but  you, 
brotiter,  who  have  chosen  '  the  good  part,'  you  sit  and  read  all  the 
day  long,  and  are  above  the  want  of  the  meat  that  perisheth." 
"  Pardon  me,  father,"  said  the  monk,  "  I  perceive  my  mistake." 


Ho  two  things  differ  more  tlian  turry  and  despatch.  Hurry  is  the 
mark  of  a  weai:  mind,  despatch  of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in 
office,  Uke  a  squiiTel  in  a  cage,  is  laboring  eternallj^,  bitt  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  in  constant  motion  without  gettmg  on  a  jot ;  like  a  turn- 
stile, he  is  in  everybody's  way  but  stops  nobody  ;  he  talks  a  great 
deal,  but  says  very  little ;  looks  into  everytliing,  but  sees  into  no- 
thiug;  and  has  a  hundred  irons  in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
hot,  and  with  those  few  that  are,  he  only  burns  his  fingers. 


KEEN  RETORT. 
Count  Stackblbbbo  was  sent  on  a  particularembassyby  Catharine 
of  Russia,  into  Poland  ;  on  the  same  occasion,  Tliurgut  was  des- 
patched by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these  ambassadors  were 
strangers  to  each  other.  When  the  morning  appointed  for  an  audi- 
ence arrived,  Thurgut  was  ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  where, 
seeing  a  dignified  looking  man  seated  and  attended  by  a  Eumber  of 
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PolisJi  noblemen,  who  were  standing  most  respectfully  before  bim, 
the  German  ambassador  fThttrgiit,)  concluded  it  was  the  king,  and 
addressed  him  as  such,  with  the  accustomed  formalities.  This  digni- 
fied looking;  creatui-e  turned  out  to  be  Stackelberg,  who  received  the 
unexpected  lio mage  with  pride  and  silence.  Soon  after  the  king  en- 
tered the  presence-chamber,  and  Thurgut,  perceiving  his  mistalte, 
retired,  much  mortified  and  ashamed.  In  the  evening,  it  so  happened 
that  both  these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards  at  tfae  same  table 
with  his  majesty.  The  German  envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying, 
"  The  king  of  clubs  !'  "  A  mistake  !"  said  the  monarch  ;  "  it  is  the 
knave  !"  "  Pardon  me,  sire,"  exclaimed  Thurgut,  casting  a  signifi- 
cant glance  at  Stackelberg ;  "  this  is  the  second  time  to-day  I  have 
mistaken  a  knave  for  a  king  ! "  Stackelberg,  though  very  prompt 
at  repartee,  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 


EARL  OF  BERKELY  AND  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Eail  of  Berkely,  that  he  w 
awakened  at  night  in  his  carriage  by  a  highwayman,  who  forcing  a 
pistol  through  the  window,  and  presenting  it  close  to  his  breast,  de- 
manded his  money,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  heard 
his  lordship  had  boasted  that  he  never  would  be  robbed  by  a  sm^le 
highwayman,  but  that  he  should  now  be  taught  the  contrary.  Hia 
lordship  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  replied  :  "  Neither  would 
I  now  be  robbed,  if  it  was  not  for  that  fellow  who  is  looking  over 
your  shoulder."  The  highwayman  turned  round  Iiis  head,  when  his 
lordship,  who  had  drawn  a  pisto!  from  his  pocket,  instead  of  a 
purse,  shot  him  on  the  spot. 


JESUITS. 
It  was  observed  of  the  Jesuits,  that  they  constantly  inculcated  a 
thorough  contempt  of  worldly  things  in  their  doctrines,  but  eagerly 
grasped  at  them  in  their  lives.  They  were  "vdse  in  their  generation,'' 
for  they  cried  down  worldly  things,  because  they  wanted  to  obtain 
them,  and  cried  up  spiritual  things,  because  they  wanted  to  dispose 
of  them. 


RHEUMATISM. 

"What  keeps  our  friend  farmer  B.  away  from  us?"    was  the 

dous  question  proposed  by  our  vigilant  minister  to  his  clerk.     "I 

have  not  seen  him  amongst  us,"  continued  he,  "  these  three  weeks  ; 

1  hope  that  it  is  not  Socinianism  that  keeps  him  away."     "  No,  your 

honor,"   replied   the   clerk,    "it  is  something  worse    than   that." 
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"Worse  than  Socinianism  !  God  forbid  it  should  he  deism."  "  No, 
your  honor,  it  is  something  woi-se  than  that."  "  Worse  than  deism  ! 
Astonishing  I  I  trust  it  is  not  atheism!"  "No,  your  honor,  it  is 
something  worse  than  that."  "Worse  than  atheism  !  impossible  ; 
■  nothing  can  be  worse  than  atheism  1"  "  Yes  it  is,  your  honor,  it  is 
rkeumaiism  !" 

—^■p» 

A  PENITENT  ROGUE. 

A  EoMAN  Catholic,  wdo  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniqui- 
tiea,  as  far  as  he  dared,  went  to  the  priest  fo  confers  and  obtain  ab- 
solution. He  entered  the  apartment  of  the  piiest,  and  addressed 
him  :  "  Holy  father,  I  have  sinned." 

The  priest  bid  him  kneel  before  the  penitential  chair  The  peni- 
tent was  looting  about,  and  he  saw  the  priest's  gold  watch  Ijingupon 
the  table  withia  his  reach.  He  seized  it  and  put  it  m  his  bosom. 
The  priest  approached  him,  and  requested  him  to  acknowledge  the 
sins  for  which  he  wished  absolution. 

"  Father,"  said  the  rogue,  "  I  have  stolen,  and  what  shall  I  do  V 

"  Restore,"  said  the  priest,  "  the  thing  you  have  stolen  to  its  right- 
ful owner." 

*'  Do  you  take  it?"  said  the  penitent. 

"  No,  I  shall  not,"  said  the  priest ;  you  must  give  it  to  the 
owner." 

"  But  he  has  refused  to  take  it." 

"  If  this  be  the  case  you  may  keep  it." 

The  priest  granted  him  full  absolution.  The  penitent  knelt  and 
kissed  his  hand,  craved  his  benediction,  crossed  himself,  and  departed 
with  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  very  valuable  gold  watch  into  the 


THE  CHEATER  CHEATED. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  dishonest  ti-ieks  of  professional  gamblers- 
One  of  these  gentiy  will  often  deal  himself  six  or  seven  cards  when 
he  should  have  but  five,  and  if  he  can  make  a  good  hand  by  laying 
out  the  two  poorest  in  his  lap,  he  will  do  so  ;  or  if  he  cannot  make 
a  good  hand,  he  will  take  the  two  best  to  help  him  in  his  next  hand. 
The  following  case,  which  occurred  on  a  western  steamboat,  shows 
how  men  will  play  more  than  their  number.  A  gambler  was  play- 
ing with  a  man  whom  he  mistook  for  a  green  Hoosier  that  knew  no- 
thing of  playing  scientifically.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived.  The 
gambler,  from  the  beginning,  played  somewhat  carelessly,  supposing 
It  needed  no  science  to  beat  the  Hoosier  ;  but  the  gambler  lost,  and 
commenced  playing  as  scientifically  as  he  could.  He  still  lost,  and 
finally  lost  nearly  all  he  had,  before  he  quit ;  and  aft«r  quitting  they 
went  to  the  bar  to  drink.  The  gambler  said  to  the  Hoosier,  "  You 
beat  any  man  for  luck  I  ever  played  with  ;  I've  lost  my  money  with 
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you,  and  it  makes  no  difference ;  I  will  be  honest  witli  you  ;  yon  did 
not  kuow  it,  but  I  played  six  cards  nil  the  time,  and  your  iuak  beat 
it."  "Well,"  said  the  Hoosier,  "  Mnce  you  have  been  so  franlt,  I 
will  also  be  fi'ank  ;  I  have  played  seven  cards  al!  tbe  way  through 
from  the  word  go  ;  besides  stocking  and  palming  occasionally  for  the 
sake  of  variety."  The  gambler  was  greatly  surprised,  and  swore  that 
he  would  not  have  supposed,  that  lie  much  more  than  knew  one  card 
from  another ;  hut  he  was  deceived  in  the  man,  and  it  would  not 
have  done  for  him  to  have  shown  any  anger,  as  he  first  confessed 
having  cheated  the  Hoosier,  who  was  in  fact  a  most  expert  gambler, 
and  had  piii-posely  assumed  that  disguise. 


MARLBOKO'  AND  HIS  SERVAKT. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed  great  command  of  temper, 
and  never  permitted  it  to  be  ruffted  by  little  things,  in  wl  'cl  even 
the  greatest  men  have  occasionally  been  found  unguarded  As  he 
was  one  day  riding  wtth  Commissary  Mamot,  it  began  to  ra  and 
he  called  to  his  servant  for  bis  cloak.  The  servant  not  br  ng  ng  t 
immediately,  be  called  for  it  again.  The  servant  being  emba  assed 
with  the  straps  and  buckles,  did  not  come  up  to  him.  At  last  t 
raining  very  hard,  the  duke  called  to  liim  again,  and  asked  h  m  what 
he  was  about,  that  he  did  not  bring  his  cloak.  "  Tou  may  stay, 
sir,"  grumbled  the  fellow,  "  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  till  I  can  get 
at  it."  The  dnke  turned  round  to  MaiTiot,  and  said,  very  coolly, 
"  Bow  I  would  not  he  of  that  fellow's  temper  for  all  the  world." 


RELICS  AT  AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 
Doctor  Raffles,  in  his  tour  tlirough  Europe,  in  1817,  visited  tbe 
church  of  the  Minorites  in  Aix  La  Chapelle.     After  describing  sun- 
dry aufiquities,  among  which  were    "the  remains  of  one  of  tho 
children  whom  Herod  killed  in  the  hope  of  destroying  Christ,"  he 


■'  All  this  was  interesting,  but  the  cream  of  the  aniiqnities  yet  re- 
mained. We  were  conducted  to  the  vestry,  or  robing  place  of  the 
priest,  where  a  young  man,  whose  province  it  is  to  expose  these  won- 
ders to  the  gaze  of  the  credulous,  threw  open  the  curiously  painted 
doors  of  an  immense  recess,  where  in  an  instant  we  were  dazaled  with 
a  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  wrought  into  various  forms, 
to  contain  or  emblazon  the  precious  and  sacred  relics. 

*  «  *  «  ^e  were  shown,  1.  Tlie  girdle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Charlemagne,  and  with  that  monarch's 
seal  annexed  to  it.  a.  Girdle  of  the  virgin  Mary,  derived  from  the 
same  quarter.  3.  A  bone  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  father.  4.  A  bit  of 
the  cord  with  which  Jesus  was  bound  when  he  was  scourged.     6.  A 
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prickle  from  the  crown  of  thorns.  6  A  hit  of  (lie  sponge  with  which 
they  supplied  the  vinegar.  7.  A  bit  of  one  of  the  nails  by  which 
he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  8.  And  lastly,  some  sweat  which  fell 
from  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
link  of  the  chain  with  which  Peter  was  chained  at  Eiome  !  a  bit  of 
the  hone  of  Simeon's  arm,  with  which  he  embraced  the  infant  Jesus  ! 
a  rib  of  St.  Stephen  !  and  a  tooth  of  St.  Thomas  !" 

I  thought  of  the  sailor,  who,  after  his  messmates  had  told  some 
wonderful  stories  of  what  had  been  found  in  the  bellies  of  whales 
and  sharks,  and  such  monsters,  determining  to  outetrip  them  all, 
said  he  had  once  been  present  at  the  catching  of  a  fish,  out  of  whose 
belly,  when  opened,  there  came  a  ship,  with  aO  its  masts  and  rigging, 
and  the  whole  of  the  crew. 


DRAWING  AN  INFEKENCE. 

A  TouNe  clergyman  who  had  delivered  a  discourse  in  the  place  of 
an  aged  brother  minister,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  latter  re- 
specting it. 

"  Oh,"  said  lie,  plainly,  "  many  of  the  words  you  used  were  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  your  hearers.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
word  '  inference,'  perhaps  not  half  of  my  parishioaers  understand 
its  meaning."  "  Inference,  inference  !"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  why, 
every  one  must  understand  that."  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  not  so. 
Tliere's  my  clerk,  now  ;  he  prides  himself  upon  his  learning,  and  in 
truth,  is  very  intelligent ;  we  will  tiy  him.  Zechaiiah,  my  brother 
here  wishes  you  'to  draw  an  inference  ;  can  you  do  it  ?" 

"Why,  I  am  pretty  strong,  but  Johanadab,  the  coachman,  is 
stronger  than  I ;  I'll  ask  him."  Zechariah  went  out  a  few  moments, 
to  look  after  the  coachman,  and  returned.  "  Johanadab  says  he 
never  has  tried  to  draw  an  inference,  sir;  but  lie  reckons  his  horses 
can  draw  any  thing  that  the  traces  will  hold  !  " 


A  NOBLEMAN  REPEOVED   BY  HIS  SERTANT. 

A  KOBLBMAw  seeing  a  large  stone  lying  near  his  gate,  ordered  his 

servant,  with  an  oath,  to  send  it  to  hell.     "  If,"  ssiid  the  servant,  "  I 

were  to  throw  it  to  heaven,  it  would  be  more  completely  out  of  your 

lordship's  way." 

TARRYING  AT  JERICHO. 
A  VERY  young  clergyman  who  had  just  left  college,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  knig  of  Prussia,  requesting  that  his  majesty  would  ap- 
point him  inspector  in  a  certain  place  where  a  vacancy  had  just  hap- 
pened. As  it  was  an  office  of  mucli  consequence,  the  king  was 
offended  at  the  presumption  and  importunity  of  so  young  a  man. 
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and  instead  of  any  answer  to  the  petition,  lie  wi-otc  underneatli,  "  2 
book  of  Samuel,  chap.  x.  ver.  6,"  and  returned  it.  The  young  cler- 
gyman was  eager  to  examine  the  quotation,  but,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment, found  the  words,   "Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards 


WHERE  YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAYE  BEEN. 
A  cLKSGTMAiT  who  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  was  once  at  an  inn,  where  he  observed  a  horse-jockey 
trying  to  take  in  a  simple  gentleman,  by  imposing  upon  him  a  broken- 
winded  horse  for  a  sound  one.  The  parson  knew  the  bad  character 
of  tlie  jockey,  and  taking  the  gentleman  aside,  told  liim  to  be  cau- 
tious of  the  person  he  was  dealmg  with.  Tbe  gentleman  finally  de- 
clined the  purchase,  and  the  jockey,  quite  nettled,  observed,  "  Par- 
son, I  would  much  rather  hear  you  preach  than  see  you  privately 
interfere  in  bargains  between  man  and  man,  in  this  way."  "Well," 
replied  the  parson,  "  if  you  had  been  where  you  ought  to  have  been, 
last  Sunday,  you  might  have  heard  me  preach."  "Where  was 
that?"  inquired  the  jockey.     "  In  the  state  prison,"  returned  the 


LOEENZO  DOW  AND  THE  THIEF. 
The  celebrated  itinerant  preacher,  Lorenzo  Dow,  while  traveling 
one  Sunday  to  the  place  where  he  had  an  appointment  to  preach,  in 
passing  a  house,  overheard  a  man  who  was  standing  at  the  door, 
swearing  bitterly.  Dow  went  up  to  him  and  inquired  the  cause. 
The  man  answered  that  he  had  an  ax  stolen  the  night  before  by  some 
person.  "  Come  along  with  me  to  meeting,"  said  the  preacher,  "and 
I  will  find  your  ax."  The  man  consented,  and  when  they  aiTived 
near  the  church,  Dow  stopped  and  picked  up  a  pretty  large  stone, 
which  he  carried  with  him  mto  church,  and  laid  upon  the  front  of 
the  pulpit.  The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  very  well  fitted  to  his 
particular  object,  and  when  in  the  middle  of  it  he  stopped  sliort,  took 
the  stone  in  his  hand,  and  raising  it  with  a  threatening  attitude,  said, 
"  A  man  in  this  neighborhood  had  an  ax  stolen  last  night,  and  if  the 
person  who  stole  it  doesn't  dodge,  /  will  Ml  him  on  theforekead  with 
this  stone,"  at  the  same  time  making  a  violent  effort  to  throw  it,  when 
a  person  present  was  observed  to  dodge  his  head  violently,  and  it 
scarce  need  be  added,  proved  to  be  the  guilty  person  ! 


HANDSOMELY    DECLINED. 

The  late  Bishop  Doanc  of  New  Jersey,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  temperance,  and  his  side-board  and  tables  were  loaded  with 
brandy,  wine,  etc. 
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On  one  occasion,  Eev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, dined  with  the  Bishop,  who,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
desired  him  to  drink  with  him. 

"  Can't  do  it,  Bishop !  '  Wine  is  a  mocker.'  " 

"  Take  a  glass  of  brandy  then." 

"  Can't  do  it  Bishop  I  '  Strong  drink  ia  raging.'  " 

By  this  time  the  Bishop,  becoming  somewhat  restive  and 
excited,  remarked  to  Mr,  Perldna  : 

"  Tou'll  pass  the  decanter  to  the  gentleman  next  to  you?" 

"  No,  Bishop,  I  can't  do  that  I  '  Wo  unto  him  that  putteth  the 
bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips.' " 


ELECTRIC  MAURIAG-E. 

The  telegraph  between  Paris  and  Havre  lately  conchrded  a 
marriage  worthy  of  tliis  fast  age : 

Lover. — "  Saw  your  daughter  last  night.  Party.  What 
dowry  ? " 

Father. — "Fifty  thousand  francs." 

Lover. — "Not  enough," 

Father. — "  How  much  ?" 

Lover. — "  Hundred  thousand." 

Father. — "  Can't  come  to  it." 

Lover. — "  Sorry;  love  her;  rich  ;  say  eighty  thousand." 

Father.— "AU  right." 

Lover. — "Offer  heart  and  hand." 

Father.—"  Accepted. " 

Lover.—"  Leave  by  2.40  train." 

Father. — "  Ordered  wedding  dress." 

Lover.—"  Eternal  love  to  daughter." 

Father,—"  Of  course." 


HOW  NOVELS  ARE  WRITTEN. 

Alexandre  Dumas  published  some  time  ago  in  a  daily  Fans 
paper,  a  novel,  in  which  the  heroine,  prosperous  and  happy,  is 
assailed  by  consumption.  All  the  gradual  symptoms  were  most 
touchingly  described,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  for  the 
heroine. 

One  day  the  Marquis  de  Dalomieu  called  on  him.  "  Dumas," 
said  he,  "  have  you  composed  the  end  of  the  story  now  publish- 
ing in  the. — —■" 

"Of  course." 

"  Does  the  heroine  die  at  the  end  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  dies  of  consumption.  After  such  symptoms  as 
I  have  described,  how  could  she  live  ?  " 
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"  Toil  will  have  to  niiilce  lier  live.  You  must  cliange  the 
catastrophe." 

"I  caunot." 

"  Yes,  you  must ;  for  on  your  heroine's  life  depends  my 
daughter's." 

"  Your  daughter's  1  " 

"  Yes ;  she  has  all  the  vai-ious  symptoms  of  conaumption  you 
have  described,  and  watches  mournfully  for  every  new  number 
of  your  novel,  reading  her  own  fate  in  your  heroine's.  Now,  if 
you  make  your  heroine  live,  my  daughter,  whose  imagination 
has  been  deeply  impressed,  will  live  too.  Come,  a  life  to  save 
is  a  temptation." 

"  Not  to  be  resisted." 

Diimas  changed  bis  last  chapters.  His  heroiue  recovered 
and  was  happy. 

About  five  years  afterwards  Dumas  met  the  Marquis  at  a 
party. 

"  Ah  !  Difmas,"  he  exclaimed,  "  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
daughter ;  she  owes  her  life  to  you.     There  she  is." 

"  That  flue,  handsome  woman,  who  looks  like  Jeaune  d'Arc  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  is  marrLed,  and  has  had  four  children." 

"And  my  novel  four  editions,"  said  Dumas;  "so  we  arc 
quits." 


BREAD  AND  BABIES. 

We  are  constantly  asked,  if  women  vote,  what  will  become  of 
the  bread  and  babies  ? 

In  view  of  the  heavy  bread,  and  badly  cooked  food  we  iuid  on 
most  tables,  and  the  shocking  mortality  among  infants,  wc  con- 
template with  wonder  and  pity  the  bliod  faith  of  man,  in  the 
maternal  and  culinary  intelligence  of  the  "  weak-minded,"  who 
have  no  aspirations  beyond  Hecker's  flour,  Mrs.  Winslow's 
soothing  syrup,  and  "Wheeler  and  Wilson's  sewing  machine. 
Seeing  that  women  have  devoted  themselves  through  the  ages 
to  domestic  economy,  and  failed,  as  miserably  as  men  have  in 
the  art  of  government,  we  have,  after  mature  thought,  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  just  as  womahs'  enlightened  interest  in  po- 
litical questions  will  improve  the  state,  so  man's  skill  and 
science  are  necessary  to  redeem  the  home  from  its  present  dis- 
order, disease  and  death.  If  there  are  two  things  we  thoroughly 
understand  they  ai-e  babies  and  bread,  and  for  our  knowledge 
of  both  these  divine  arts  we  are  indebted  to  philosophical, 
scientific  gentlemen. 

The  only  valuable  work  we  ever  saw  on  infancy  was  written 
by  a  man,  Andrew  Combe,  of  Scotland,  a  close  observer,  a 
sound  thinker,  and  a  learned  physiologist.     We  shall  never 
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forget  how  tempest-tossed  we  were  when  we  first  found  onrself 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  male  child,  without  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  for  his  comfort  and  protection.  An  ignor- 
ant nurse  fidgeted  roand  the  room  day  and  night,  sang  melan- 
choly ditties,  and  rocked  vehemently,  while  the  child  cried 
continually,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  we  wept,  prayed,  and  phil- 
osophized hy  turns.  Reasoning  on  general  principles,  we  at 
last  came  to  the  conclusion  that  inasmuch  as  the  child  was  large 
and  \igorous,  there  must  be  some  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse,  that  he  was  not  quiet  and  comfortable,  and  we  fortified  onr- 
self in  that  opinion  by  a  faitoful  reading  of  what  Mr.  Combe 
had  to  say  on  babies  in  general.  The  result  of  this  consideration 
of  his  opinions,  was  a  prompt  revolution  in  the  whole  nurseiy 
department,  and  a  transfer  of  pain  from  the  baby  to  the  nurse, 
who  stood  humbled  and  chagrined  as  she  saw  her  time-honored 
system  summarily  set  aside— the  pins,  paregoric,  catmint,  and 
cradle  driven  out — while  pure  air,  saalight,  and  common  sense 
walked  in.  Oh  I  what  sighs,  what  groans,  what  doubtful  shak- 
ings of  the  head,  what  suppressed  laughter  and  whisperings  in 
the  hall  we  heard,  during  tlie  first  few  days  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  that  dynasty  of  health,  happiness,  and  rest  to  that 
new-born  soul. 

When  the  three  hours'  cry  began  that  day,  which  ancient 
dames  assured  us  was  a  custom  that  had  been  faithfully  kept 
by  all  the  sons  of  Adam',  from  time  immemorial,  we  ordered  the 
little  sufi'erer  to  be  promptly  stripped  to  the  skin,  and  put  in  a 
warm  bath ;  that  brought  instant  relief,  after  which  he  was 
dressed  in  a  few  light  garments,  hung  on  the  shoulders,  with  no 
swaddling  bands,  no  pressure  on  the  lungs  or  bowels,  and  laid 
down  to  sleep.  He  was  fed  (according  to  Oombe)  every  two 
hour's  by  day,  and  but  once  daring  the  night.  After  that  we 
had  peace,  though  eternal  vigilance  on  our  part  was  its  price. 
The  custom  of  pinning  babies  np  as  tight  as  a  drum  is  both 
cruel  and  absurd.  We  asked  the  antiq.uarian  who  tortured  our 
first-born  in  that  way,  why  she  did  it?  "  The  bones  of  young 
babies  are  so  soft  and  their  flesh  so  tender,"  said  she,  "  that 
they  are  in  constant  clanger  of  dissolution,  unless  tightly 
pinioned  together."  We  soothed  her  fears  by  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  colts  and  calves,  puppies  and  kittens,  all  lived  and 
flourished  without  bandages,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  we 
said  we  would  make  the  experiment  on  one  of  the  human  family. 

If  babies  are  regularly  fed,  bathed,  and  comfortably  dressed, 
and  in  a  piire  atmosphere,  they  will  be  quiet  and  healthy.  The 
ignorance  of  women  on  these  subjects  is  truly  lamentable.  We 
have  seen  children  a  year  old  that  had  never  tasted  water,  when 
they  should  have  it  half  a  doaen  times  a  day,  from  the  hour  of 
their  birth.  We  have  found  fathers  who  worked  hard  all  day, 
complain  bitterly  of  being  distarhed  at  night  by  crying  children, 
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hence  the  common  nse  of  Mrs,  "Winslow's  sootliing  syrup,  which 
only  tends  to  inereaae  tlie  irritable  conditioQ  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  permanently  weaken  the  brain. 

Young  mothers  no  doubt  imagine  that  this  Mrs.  Winslow  is 
some  experienced,  humane,  old  lady,  who  loves  little  children, 
knows  just  how  to  soothe  them  to  sleep,  and  pilot  them  through 
all  the  pitfalls  of  infancy,  while,  in  fact,  this  abominable  syrup 
is  compounded  by  some  ignorant  man,  in  whiskers,  broadcloth, 
and  boots,  who  lives  and  fattens  on  his  ill-gotten  gains,  while 
babies  are  sent  by  the  hundreds  to  untimely  graves,  or  made 
idiots  and  lunatics  for  life. — Mrs.  E.  Cady  StaiUon. 


MUSTERED  IN. 

The  boys  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  New  York, 
tell  a  good  joke  in  regard  to  the  "  muster  in  "  of  a  darkey 
attached  to  that  regiment,  who  became  fearful  he  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  pay  unless  he  was  joined  to  the  sei-viee.  A  huge 
mustard  plaster  was  applied  to  his  back,  about  a  foot  below 
■where  the  rear  buttons  of  his  coat  wore  placed,  and  under  the 
belief  that  all  soldiei-s  were  served  in  the  same  manner,  as  a  sort 
of  military  institution,  he  wore  it  until  the  pain  became  unen- 
durable, at  which  time  ho  was  formerly  declared  "Mustered  in," 
according  to  the  laws  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  If 
that  darkey  didn't  get  his  wages  it  was  not  because  he  failed  to 
suffer  for  his  country  as  a  patriot,  duly  put  through  hy  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventeenth. 


GENERAL  LANDER  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

The  beautiftil  illustration  presented  with  such  painstaking 
labor,  and  admirable  taste,  by  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  of  the 
value  of  religion  to  the  soldier,  are  in  kf  eping  with  his  own  high 
character  as  a  Christian  philanthropist.  Everybody  will  read 
with  pleasure  the  Incident  here  narrated  by  the  exeeJlent  author 
named. 

One  day,  a  staff  officer  caught  General  Lander  with  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  of  him — "  General, 
do  you  seai'ch  the  Scriptures  ? "  To  this  plain  interrogatory, 
General  Lander  promptly  replied :  My  mother  gave  me  a 
Bible,  which  I  have  always  carried  with  me.  Once  on  the 
Eocky  Mountains  I  had  only  fifteen  pounds  of  flour.  We  used 
to  collect  grasshoppers  at  four  o'clock  in  the  day,  to  catch  some 
flsh  for  our  supper  at  night.  It  was  during  the  Mormon  wn,r, 
and  my  men  desired  to  turn  back.     I  was  then  searching  for  a 
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route  for  the  wagon  road,  "  I  will  tuvu  back  if  the  Bible  says 
so,"  said  I,  "and  we  will  take  it  for  an  inspiration."  I  opened 
tlie  book  at  the  following  passage ;  "  Go  on  and  search  the 
naountain,  and  the  gates  of  the  city  shall  not  be  shut  against 
you."  All  concurred  in  the  definite  statement  of  the  passage, 
and  the  heroic  explorer  once  more  led  his  men  into  the  wild 
country  of  the  Indians.  And  yet  Lander  was  not  one  to  boast 
of  his  devotional  practices.  That  he  was  "  caught "  by  a  staff 
officer  was  doubtless  literally  true,  "-with  a  Bible  in  his  hand," 
for  he  was  not  one  that  read  his  Bible  "to  be  seen  of  men." 
Such  '  Memorials  of  the  war '  as  the  above,  constitute,  at  this 
era,  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  residing  for  the  youth 
of  our  families  and  Sabbath  schools. 


THE  LADY   IN"  GRAY  SILK. 

A  MOST  amusing  story  is  told  of  Judge  B ,  now  occupying 

a  high  post  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  government.  Travelling 
Bome  years  since  by  rail  to  Harriaburg,  on  a  blazing  hot  day, 
with  some  friends,  the  iron  horse  had  stopped  to  water,  when 
suddenly  he  drew  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and 
began  vigorously  waving  it  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time  bobbing 
his  head  out  of  the  window  in  a  very  energetic  manner. 

"What  are  you  about,  judge?"  asked  Mr.  Q ,  without 

rising  from  his  seat. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  yonder  ?  There's  a  lady  waving  a  white 
handkerchief,  and  I'm  returning  the  salute." 

"Who  is  she,  judge?  "  asked  Mr.  Q ,  as  he  lounged  in 

one  corner. 

"Well,  the  fact  is,  I  don't  exactly  know:  I'm  quite  aear- 
sighted,  and  I  can't  recognize  her ;  but  she  is  dressed  in  gray 
silk,  and  stands  yonder,  under  a  big  maple  tree,  near  my  friend 
John  B 's  house." 

Mr.  Q hobbled  over  to  the  judge's  side  and  gazed  in  the 

direction  indicated,  but  saw  only  that  the  judge  had  been  ex- 
changing salutes  for  ten  minutes  with  an  iron  gray  mare,  wliose 
long  white  tail,  as  it  flapped  away  the  flies,  had  been  taken  by 
him  for  a  white  handkerchief,  waved  by  a  lady  in  a  gray  silk 
dress. 

The  buttons  that  were  subsequently  picked  up  in  that  car  are 
said  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous.  The  judge  didn't 
swear,  but  he  changed  the  subject  to  saw-mil!s,  the  only  intel- 
ligible portion  of  which  being  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  "dam." 
26 
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THE  PLEASURE  BOAT. 

The  course  of  the  inebriate  is  fearfully  rapid  — ■  when  a  young 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  lifts  to  his  lips  the  poisoned  chalice  of  dealfi 
and  destruction,  and  laughs  and  sneers  at  the  admonitions  of  his 
friends,  his  course  to  ruin  and  blackness,  to  the  vortex  of  misery  and 
death,  is  like  the  speed  of  the  devastating  tornado.  To  more  pathet- 
't^ly  Ulustrate  the  rapid  strides  of  the  drunkard  to  an  untimely 
grave,  I  will  relate  an  affecting  scene  that  transpired  on  the  coast  of 
Norway  some  twenty  yeai's  ag-o,  and  has  not  to  my  knowledge  ever 
appeared  in  print  before.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  awful  whirlpool 
called  the  Maelstroom  ;  it  is  but  a  few  leagues  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  kingdom  above  mentioned.  Its  suction  affects  the  water  to 
many  miles  around  it;  and  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  come 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  can  seldom  make  an  effort  so  pow- 
erful as  to  escape — they  are  generally  drawn  into  its  funnel  and  per- 
ish. On  the  shore  nearly  opposite  this  whirlpool,  one  fine  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  July,  a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  agreed 
to  take  an  excursion  that  evening  in  a  pleasure  boat.  They  were 
young  and  thoughtless,  and  not  aocusfoiaed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  —  the  young  men  could  not  ply  the  oars  as  effectuaUy  as  those 
more  accustomed  to  the  water  ;  but  they  supposed  there  could  be 
no  danger.  All  nature  seemed  to  smile — the  sunbeams  briskly 
played  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  calmness  had  thrown  ite 
oily  wand  upon  the  billow,  and  it  slept.  The  water  presented 
a  smooth,  unruffled  surface — it  seemed  a  sea  of  glass;  the  most 
timorous  would  scarcely  have  suspected  that  danger,  in  its  most 
terrific  form,  was  lurking  just  beneath  the  surface  —  but  so  it  was, 
while  the  mirrored  and  glassy  surface  slept  without  a  ripple.  Just 
beneath,  the  circling  current,  formed  by  the  suction  of  the  whirlpool 
at  that  state  of  the  tide,  swept  round  and  round  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles  with  fearful  velocity.  The  evening  come  —  the  youna 
people  assembled  on  the  beach.  The  mellow  moonbeam  would 
tremble  for  a  moment  and  then  sleep  on  the  calm,  unagitated  breast 
of  the  ocean.  The  pleasure  boat  was  unmoored ;  the  party  gaily 
entered ;  the  boat  was  moved  from  the  shore  ;  it  was  soon  under 
way  —  it  was  rapidly  propelled  by  those  at  the  oars.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  it  would  skim  gently  over  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
when  the  motion  produced  by  the  oars  had  ceased.  They  allowed 
the  boat  to  glide  gently  along  — they  felt  no  danger— all  was 
thoughtless  hilarity.      The  motion  of  the  boat  became  gradually, 
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but  to  them  insenEibly,  more  rapid;  (aiAvk  the  progress,)  they  were 
moved  by  the  mfluenoe  of  the  whir\pooh  Their  motion  was  lotaiy; 
they  were  insenaibly  drawn  round  in  a  huge  circle  irifh  awful  m- 
pidity;  they  soon  came  round  almost  to  the  same  apot  from  which 
they  sailed.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  onl^  one  in  which  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  be  saved,  a  number  of  persona  on  shore  who 
knew  their  danger,  discovered  them,  and  instantly  gave  tlie  alarm; 
they  entreated  those  in  the  boat  to  make  one  desperate  effort  and 
reach  the  shore,  if  possible.  When  they  talked  of  danger,  the  party 
of  pleasure  laughed  at  tlieir  fears,  and  passed  along  wiihou'  laakijig 
one  effort  to  deliver  themselves  from  impending  ruin.  The  boat 
moved  on,  the  I'apidity  of  its  motions  continually  increawiff,  and  tiie 
circle  round  which  it  was  drawn  by  its  rotary  movement  becoming 
smaller.  It  soon  appeared  a  second  time  to  those  on  the  land.  Again 
they  manifested  their  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  whose  danger 
they  saw,  but  who,  if  delivered  at  all,  must  be  delivered  by  their 
own  exertions,  for  those  on  shore,  even  if  they  launched  a  boat  and 
rushed  into  the  very  jaws  of  peril,  could  not  save  them  while  they 
were  determined  to  remain  inactive,  and  be  carried  by  the  accelera- 
.ted  velocity  of  the  water  round  this  month  of  the  sea,  ready  at  once 
to  ssallow  both  themselves  and  the  boat.  They  still  moved  along 
in  merriment ;  peals  of  laughter  were  often  heard — sneers  were  the 
only  thanks  given  to  those  who  would  with  delight  have  saved  them. 
For  a  time  they  continued  to  move  round  in  all  their  though ilessness. 
But  the  tide  began  to  ebb  ;  presently  they  heard  the  far-off  roar  of 
the  tremendous  vortex  below,  like  the  wails  and  howhngs  of  de- 
mons —  it  sounded  like  the  hoarse,  unsteady  bellowings  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  like  a  distant  sea  in  a  storm.  By  this  time  the  boat  ever 
and  anon  would  quiver  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  then  shoot  like  light- 
ning through  the  now  troubled  sea.  The  roar  of  the  awful  abyss 
was  the  knell  of  death —  solemnity  now  began  to  banish  mirth  from 
the  countenances  of  those  in  the  devoted  pleasure  boat.  They  half 
suspected  danger  was  near  —  soon  they  felt  it.  When  they  came 
again  in  sight  of  land,  their  cries  would  have  pierced  a  heart  of 
stone.  0!  help,  for  mercy's  sake!  were  now  the  exclamations  of 
despair;  but  alas  !  no  human  aid  could  reach  them,  A  thick  black 
cloud,  as  if  to  add  horror  to  this  scene  of  distress,  at  this  moment 
shrouded  the  heavens  in  darkness,  forked  lightnings  gleamed,  and 
the  hoarse,  rebellious  ai'tillery  of  heaven  boomed  across  the  roaring 
and  blackened  waters.  The  oais  were  plied  with  every  nerve ;  they 
snapped,  and  their  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  yawning  abyss. 
The  boat,  now  trembling,  now  tossed,  now  whirled  suddenly  round, 
now  lashed  by  the  spray,  was  presently  thrown  with  violence  into  the 
jaws  of  death,  opened  wide  to  receive  it  and  the  immortals  whom  il 
carried.  Oh  I  think  of  the  feelings  of  those  on  shore,  when,  far 
away  upon  that  awful  ocean,  by  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  a  party 
of  their  friends,  young  and  in  the  morning  of  life,  could  be  seen  hur- 
rying on  to  that  fearful  abyss —  and  at  intervals,  between  the  faint 
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bellowings  of  far-off  thunder,  hear  their  cries  of  distress  !  Thus  per- 
ished the  pleasure  boat  and  all  that  sailed  in  it.  And  thus  perish 
thousands  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation,  who  at  first  smoothly  sail 
round  the  uttermost  verge  of  it ;  who  were  scarcely,  as  they  sup- 
posed, within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  who  would  laugh  at 
those  who  were  so  faithful  as  to  wars  them  of  their  danger,  and  still 
sail  lound  and  round,  drawing  nearer  and  more  near  to  the  awful 
precipice,  their  motion  imperceptibly  growing  moi-e  rapid,  till  at  last, 
when  too  late,  they  see  their  danger,  but  cannot  reform,  and  they  are 
plunged  into  the  yawning  chasm,  which  opens  wide  to  receive  diem. 
I  ask  those  who  are  young  like  myself,  to  lay  this  sketch  up  in  the 
store-house  of  their  memory  —  those  who  thoughtlessly  tamper  with 
the  hydra  monster.  It  may  perhaps  save  some  —  may  it  save  many 
—  may  it  save  all  who  read  it,  from  a  drunkard's  UBiimely  death, 
from  filling  a  drunkard's  grave. 


THE  EEAL  "  TEMPERANCE  CORDIAL." 

"Well,"  said  Andrew  Furlong  to  James  Laeey,  "  well  I  that  gin- 
ger cordial,  of  all  the  things  that  I  ever  tasted,  is  the  nicest  and 
warmest.     It's  beautiful  stuff  and  so  cheap." 

"  What  good  does  it  do  you,  Andrew  ?  And  what  want  you  of 
it  1 "  inquired  James  Lacey. 

"  "What  good  does  it  do  me  ? "  repeated  Andrew,  rubbing  hia 
forehead  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  perplexed  by  the  question  ; 
"  why  no  great  good  to  be  sure  ;  and  I  can't  say  I've  any  want  of 
it ;  for  since  I  became  a  member  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
I've  lost  the  megiim  in  my  head  and  the  weakness  I  used  to  hare 
about  ray  heart.  I'm  as  strong  and  hearty  in  myself  as  any  one  can 
be,  God  be  praised  !  And  sure,  James,  neither  of  ua  could  turn  out 
in  such  a  coat  as  this,  this  time  twelvemonth." 

"And  that's  true,"  replied  James,  "but  we  must  remember, 
that  if  leaving  off  whisky  enables  us  to  show  a  good  habit,  taking 
to  'ginger  cordial,'  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  will  soon  wear  a  hole 
in  it." 

"  You  are  always  full  of  your  fun,"  replied  Andrew,  "  how  can 
you  prove  that '  " 

"  Easy  enough  "  said  James.  "  Intoxication  was  the  worst  part 
of  a  whi'ky  drmkmg  habit  but  it  was  not  the  only  bad  pai-t.  It 
spent  TIME  and  spent  what  well  managed  lime  always  gives,  money. 
How,  though  they  do  t-ay — mind  I'm  not  quite  sure  about  it,  for 
they  may  put  thrngs  m  it  they  don't  own  to,  and  your  eyes  look 
brightei  and  your  check  moie  flushed  than  if  you  had  been  drinking 
nothing  stionger  than  mflk  or  water — but  they  do  say  that  ginger 
cordiafs,  and  all  kinds  of  cordials,  do  not  intoxicate.  I  will  grant 
this,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  they  waste  both  time  and  money." 
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'*  Oh,  brother  ! "  exclaimed  Andrew,  "  I  oaly  went  with  two  oi 
three  other  boys  to  have  a  glass,  and  I  don't  think  we  spent  more 
than  half  an  hour,  not  three  quarters,  certaiBly  ;  and  there's  no 
great  harm  ia  laying  out  a  penny  or  tw«-pence  that  way  now  and 

"  Half  an  honr,  even,  breaks  a  day,"  said  James,  "  and  what  is 
worse,  it  unsettles  the  mind  for  work ;  and  we  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful of  any  retura  to  the  old  habit,  that  has  destroyed  many  of  us, 
body  and  soul,  and  made  the  name  of  an  Irishman  a  byword  and  a 
reproach,  instead  of  a  ^lory  aad  an  honor.  A  penny,  Andrew, 
breaks  the  silver  shiUiug  mto  coppers  ;  and  two-pence  will  buy  half 
a  stone  of  potatoes — that's  a  consideration.  If  we  don't  manage  to 
keep  things  comfortable  at  home,  the  women  woa't  have  the  heart  to 
mend  the  coat.  Kot,"  added  James,  with  a  sly  smile,  "that  I  can 
deny  having  taken  to  temperance  cordials  myself." 

"  Tou  1 "  shouted  Andrew,  "  you  !  a  pretty  fellow  you  are  to  be 
blaming  me,  and  then  forced  to  confess  you  have  taken  to  them 
yourself.  But  I  suppose  they'll  wear  no  hole  in  your  coat  ?  Oh,  to 
be  sure  not,  you  are  such  a  good  manager  i" 

"  Indeed,"  answered  James,  "I  was  anything  but  a  good  manager 
eighteen  months  ago ;  as  you  well  know,  I  was  in  rags,  never  at  my 
work  of  a  Monday,  and  seldom  on  Tuesday.  My  poor  wife,  my  gen- 
tle Mary,  often  bore  hard  words  ;  and  althongh  she  will  not  own  it, 
I  fear  stiU  harder  blows,  when  I  had  driven  away  my  senses.  My 
ehildi-en  were  pale,  half-starved,  naked  creatures,  disputing  a  pota- 
toe  with  the  pig  my  wife  tried  to  keep  to  pay  the  rent,  well  knowing 
I  would  never  do  it.     Now " 

"  But  the  cordial  V  interrupted  Andrew,  "the  cordial !  Sure,  I 
,  believe  every  word  of  what  you've  been  telling  me  is  as  true  as  the 
gospel ;  Eun't  there  hundreds,  ay,  thousands,  at  this  moment,  on  Ire- 
land's blessed  ground,  that  can  tell  the  same  story.  But  the  cordial ! 
and  to  think  of  your  never  owning  it  before ;  is  it  ginger,  or  anni- 
seed,  or  peppermint?" 

"  None  of  these,  and  yet  it's  the  rale  thing,  my  boy." 

"Well, then,"  persisted  Andrew,  "let's  have  a  drop  of  it;  you're 
not  going,  I'm  sure,  to  drink  by  yourself  ;  and  as  I've  broke  the  af- 


A  heavy  shadow  passed  over  James's  face,  for  ho  saw  that  there 
must  have  been  something  hotter  than  even  ginger,  in  the  "  temper- 
ance cordial,"  as  it  was  falsely  called,  that  Andrew  had  taken,  or  else 
he  would  have  endeavored  to  save  lost  time,  not  to  waste  more  ;  and 
he  thought  how  much  better  the  real  temperance  cordial  was,  that, 
instead  of  warming  the  bram,  only  warms  the  heart. 

"No,"  he  replied,  after  a  pause;  "I  must  go  and  finish  what  I 
was  about ;  but  this  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  meet  me  at  the  end  of 
our  lane,  and  then  I'll  be  very  happy  of  your  company." 

Andrew  was  sorely  puzzled  to  discover  what  James'  cordial  could 
be,  and  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself  that  he  hoped  it  would  bo 
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different  from  what  he  had  taken  that  afternoon,  which  certainly  had 
made  him  feel  confused  and  ianctive. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  friends  met  in  the  lane. 

"  Which  way  do  we  go  V  inquired  Andrew. 

"  Home,"  was  James'  hrief  reply. 

"  Oh,  Tou  take  it  at  home  ?"  said  Andrew. 

"  I  md:e  it  at  home,"  answered  James. 

"Well,"  observed  Andrew,  "that's  very  good  of  the  woman  that 
owns  ye.  Kow,  mine  fakes  on  so  about  a  drop  of  any  thing,  that 
she's  as  hard,  almost,  on  the  cordials,  as  she  used  to  be  on  the 
whisbr." 

"  My  Mary  helps  to  make  mine,"  observed  James. 

"And  do  you  bottle  it,  or  keep  it  on  draught?"  iniimred  Andrew  ; 
very  much  interested  in  the  "  cordial "  question. 

James  laughed  very  heartily  at  this,  and  answered  : 

"  Oh,  I  keep  mine  on  draught — always  on  draught  ;  there's  no- 
thing like  having  a  plenty  of  a  good  thing,  so  I  keep  mine  always  on 
draught ;"  and  then  James  laughed  again,  and  so  heartily,  that  An- 
drew thought  surely  Hia  real  temperance  cordial  must  contain  some- 
thing quite  as  strong  as  what  he  had  blamed  him  for  taking. 

James's  cottage  door  was  open,  and  as  they  approached  it,  they 
saw  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  forward  iWithm.  A  square  ta- 
ble placed  in  the  center  of  the  little  kitchen,  was  covered  by  a  clean 
white  cloth,  and  knives,  forks,  and  plates  for  the  whole  family,  were 
ranged  upon  it  in  excellent  order ;  the  hearth  had  been  swept,  the 
house  was  clean,  the  children  rosy,  well-dressed,  and  all  doing  some- 
thing. Mary,  whom  her  husband  has  characterized  as  "tlie  patient," 
was  busy  and  bustling  in  the  very  act  of  adding  to  the  coffee,  which 
was  steaming  on  the  table,  the  substantial  accompaniment  of  fried 
eggs  and  bacon,  with  a  large  dish  of  potatoes. 

When  the  children  saw  their  father,  they  ran  to  meet  him  with  a 
great  shout,  and  clung  aronnd  to  tell  him  all  they  had  done  that  day. 
The  eldest  girl  declared  she  had  achieved  tlie  heel  of  a  stocking ; 
one  boy  wanted  his  father  to  come  and  see  how  strmght  he  had 
planted  the  cabbages ;  while  another  avowed  his  proficiency  in  addi- 
tion, and  volunteered  to  do  a  sum  instanter  upon  a  slate,  which  he 
had  jnst  cleaned.  Happiness  in  a  cottage  seems  more  real  than  it 
does  in  a  gorgeous  palace.  It  is  not  wasted  in  large  rooms  ;  it  is 
concentrated ;  a  great  deal  of  love  in  a  small  space  ;  a  great,  great 
deal  of  joy  within  narrow  walls,  and  compressed,  as  it  were,  by  a 
low  roof.  Is  it  not  a  blessed  thing  that  the  most  narrow  means  be- 
come enlarged  by  the  affections  ?  That  all  our  best  and  purest  af- 
fections will  ffrow  and  expand  in  the  poorest  worldly  soiJ;  and  that 
we  need  not  be  rich  to  be  happy  ? 

James  felt  all  this  and  more  when  he  entered  his  cottage,  and  was 
thankful  to  God,  who  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  taught  him  what  a 
number  of  this  world's  gifts  that  were  within  even  his  humble  reach, 
might  be  enjoyed  without  sin.     He  stood,  a  poor,  but  happy  father. 
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within  the  sacred  temple  of  his  home  ;  and  Andrew  had  the  warm 
heart  of  an  Irishman,  beating  in  his  bosom  and  filling  with  joy. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  James,  "  I  had  the  ti'ue  temperance  cordial  at 
home  ;  do  you  see  it  in  the  simple  prosperity  by  which,  owing  to  the 
blessings  of  temperance,  I  am  surrounded  ?  Do  you  not  see  it  in  the 
rosy  cheeks  of  my  children,  in  the  smiling  eyes  of  my  wife  ?  Did  I 
not  tell  truly  that  she  helped  to  make  it  ?  Is  not  this  true  cordial," 
he  continued,  while  his  own  eyes  glistened  with  many  tears,  "  is  not 
the  prosperity  of  this  cottage  a  true  temperance  cordia!  ?  And  h  it 
not  always  on  draught,  flowing  from  an  eyer-filling  fountain  ?  Am  I 
not  right,  Andrew ;  and  wUl  you  not  forthwith  take  my  receipt,  and 
make  it  for  yourself  ?  You  will  never  wish  any  other  ;  it  is  warmer 
than  ginger,  and  sweeter  than  anniseed.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  a  loving  wife,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  humble 
comforts  which  an  industrious,  sober  husband  can  bestow — smiling, 
healthy,  well-clad  children — and  a  clean  cabin,  where  the  fear  of 
God  banishes  all  other  fears — make  the  true  temperance  cordial !" 


The  results  of  national  industry  depend  on  the  amount  of  well- 
directed  intellectual  and  physical  power.  But  intemperance  paraly- 
zes and  prevents  both  these  springs  of  human  action. 

In  the  inventory  of  national  loi.'?  by  intemperance,  may  be  set 
down  the  laboi  pie^ented  by  indolence  by  debility,  by  sickness,  by 
quarrels  an  1  litigations  by  gambling  and  idleness,  by  mistakes  and 
misdirected  efforts  by  impio\idence  and  wastefulness,  and  by  the 
shorteaed  date  of  human  life  and  activity.  Little  wastes  in  great 
establishments  constantly  oo(,urimg  may  defeat  the  energies  of  a 
mighty  capital  But  wheie  the  intellectual  and  muscular  energies 
are  raised  to  the  working  point  dady  by  aident  spirits,  until  the  agri- 
culture, and  commerce,  and  arts  of  a  nation  move  on  by  the  power 
of  artificial  sdmulns,  that  moral  power  cannot  be  maintained  which 
will  guarantee  fidelity,  and  that  physical  power  cannot  be  preserved 
and  well  directed,  which  will  insure  national  prosperity.  The  nation 
whose  immense  enterprise  is  thrust  forward  by  the  stimulus  of  ai-dent 
spirits,  cannot  ultimately  escape  debility  and  bankruptcy. 

When  we  behold  an  individual  cut  off  in  youth  or  in  middle  age, 
or  witness  the  waning  energies,  improvidence,  and  unfaithfulness  of 
a  neighbor,  it  is  but  a  single  instance,  and  we  become  accustomed  to 
it ;  but  such  instances  are  multiplying  in  our  iand  in  every  direction, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  every  department  of  labor,  and  the  amount 
of  earnings  prevented  or  squandered  is  incalculable  :  to  all  which 
must  be  added  the  accumulating  and  frightful  expense  incurred  for 
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the  support  of  those  and  their  familiea  whom  intemperance  lias  made 
paupers.  In  every  city  and  town  tlie  poor-tax,  created  chiefly  by 
intemperance,  is  augmenting.  The  receptacles  for  the  poor  are  be- 
coming too  strait  for  their  accommodation.  We  must  pull  them  down 
and  build  greater  to  provide  aecoiamodations  for  the  votaries  of  in- 
ebriation ;  for  the  frequency  of  going  upon  the  town  has  taken  away 
the  reluctance  of  pride,  and  destroyed  the  molivea  to  providence 
which  the  fear  of  poverty  and  suffering  once  supplied.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  destitute  old-age,  or  of  a  suffering  family,  no  longer 
troubles  the  vicious  portion  of  our  community.  Tbey  drink  up  their 
daily  earnings,  and  bless  God  for  the  poor-house,  and  begin  to  look  at 
"  igbt,  the  drunkard's  home,  and  contrive  to  arrive  thither  as 
B  and  excess  will  give  them  a  passport  to  this  sine- 
Tbus  is  the  insatiable  destroyer  of  industry  marching 
through  the  land,  rearing  poor-houses,  and  augmenting  taxation : 
night  and  day,  with  sleepless  activity,  squandering  property,  cutting 
the  sinews  of  industry,  undermining  vigor,  engendering  disease,  par- 
alyaing  intellect,  impairing  moral  principle,  cutting  short  the  date  of 
life,  Eind  rolling  up  a  national  debt,  invisible,  but  real  and  terrific  as 
the  debt  of  England ;  continually  transferring  larger  and  larger 
bodies  of  men  from  the  class  of  contributors  to  the  national  income 
to  the  class  of  worthless  consumers. 

Add  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  substraction  of  labor  and  the 
shortened  date  of  life,  the  expense  of  sustaining  the  poor  created  by 
intemperance,  and  the  nation  is  now  taxed  annually  more  than  the 
expense  which  would  be  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  government, 
and  for  the  support  of  all  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  all  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  die  nation.  Already  3  portion  of  the  entire 
capital  of  the  nation  is  mortgaged  for  the  support  of  drunkards. 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  fast  property  in  the  land,  but  this  inheri- 
tance of  the  intemperate  ;  all  other  riches  may  make  to  themselves 
wings  aad  fly  away.  But  until  the  nation  is  bankrupt,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  the  drunkard  and  his  family  must  have  a  home. 
Should  the  pauperism  of  crime  augment  in  this  country  as  it  has 
done  for  a  few  years  past,  there  is  nothing  fo  stop  the  frightful  re- 
sults which  have  come  upon  England,  where  property  is  abandoned 
in  some  parishes  because  the  poor-tax  exceeds  the  annua!  income. 
You  who  are  husbandmen  are  accustomed  to  feel  as  if  your  houses 
and  lands  were  wholly  your  own  ;  but  if  you  will  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  annual  taxation  levied  on  your  property  for  the  support 
of  the  intemperate,  you  will  perceive  how  much  of  your  capital  is 
held  by  drunkards,  by  a  tenure  as  sure  as  if  held  under  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  warranty.  Your  widows  and  children  do  not  take  by 
descent  more  certainly,  than  the  most  profligate  and  worthless  part 
of  the  community.  Every  intemperate  and  idle  man  whom  you  he- 
hold  tottering  about  the  streets  and  steeping  himself  at  the  stores, 
regards  your  houses  and  lands  as  pledged  to  take  care  of  him,  aa- 
nuaily  puts  his  hands  deep  into  your  pockets,  and  eats  his  bread  in 
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tlie  sweat  of  your  brows,  instead  of  his  own :  and  witt  marvellous 
good-nature  you  bear  it.  If  a  robber  should  break  loose  on  the 
highway  to  levy  taxation,  an  armed  force  would  be  raised  to  hunt 
him  from  society.  But  the  tippler  may  do  it  fearlessly  in  open  day, 
and  not  a  voice  is  raised,  not  a  finger  is  lifted.-— Bee oheb. 


A  TEMPERANCE   SHIP. 

Rev.  T.  Harbison',  at  a  temperance  aieetinff,  some  time  * 
Cincinnati,  related  the  following  occurrence,  which  well  dese 
place  in  this  department  of  "  Gathered  TRBAeintES  :" 

"When,"  said  he,  "I  was  about  to  lea^e  En^^land  two  vessels 
were  just  ready  for  stuling ;  one  was  a  "  temppianLe  ship  "  while 
the  other  allowed  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Of  coursL  I  gave  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  former ;  and  as  '  the  p  ith  of  duty  is  the  path 
of  safety,'  we  nobly  braved  the  thousand  dangeis  ot  the  «ea,  and, 
without  the  loss  of  one,  arrived  at 

'  The  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.* 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  our  arrival,  I  saw  it  stated  in  a  newspaper 
that  the  other  vessel  was  lost,  solely  in  consequence  of  improper 
directions  being  given  by  the  mate  when  in  s,  st«te  of  intoxication, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  passengers  perished.  I  have  not  words  to 
express  the  feelings  which  rose  in  my  breast,  when  I  read  of  this 
occurrence — my  soul  was  overpowered ;  and  I  scarcely  need  say, 
that  my  attachment  to  the  cause  of  temperance  became  stronger  and 
more  intense  than  ever.  0  were  I  to  remain  silent  on  this  delightful 
and  inspiring  theme,  the  ocean  might  lift  its  voice  of  storms  against 
me,  and  boil  with  fury  and  indignation  at  my  stupendous  ingratitude  1" 


It  employs  a  multitude  of  men,  and  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  to 
no  useful  purpose.  The  medicinal  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  allowed ; 
for  this,  however,  the  apothecary  can  furnish  an  adequate  supply : 
but  considered  as  an  article  of  commerce  for  ordinary  use,  it  adds 
nothing  to  animal  or  social  enjoyment,  to  muscular  power,  to  intel- 
lectual vigor,  or  moral  feeling.  It  does,  indeed,  produce  paroxyms 
of  muscular  effort,  of  intellectual  vigor,  and  of  exhilarated  feeling ; 
but  this  is  done  only  by  an  improvident  draught  upon  nature  by  an- 
ticipation, to  be  punished  by  a  languor  and  debility  proportioned  to 
the  excess.     No  man  leaves  behind  him  a  more  valuable  product  of 
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labor,  as  the  result  of  artificial  stimulus,  tLaii  Llie  eveu  industry  of 
unstimulated  nature  would  tave  produced ;  or  blesses  the  world 
with  better  specimens  of  intellectual  power ;  or  instructs  it  by  a  bet- 
ter example  ;  or  drinlis  enjoyment  from  a  fuller,  sweeter  cup,  than 
that  which  nature  provides.  But  if  the  premises  are  just,  who  can 
resist  the  conclusion  ?  To  what  pui-pose  is  all  this  wasfe  ?  Is  it  not 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  serve  his  generation  in  some  useful  em- 
ployment 1  Is  not  idleness  a  sin  ?  But  in  what  respect  does  that 
occupation  differ  from  idleness  which  adds  nothing  to  national  pros- 
perity, or  to  individual  or  social  enjoyment  ?  Agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  the  arts  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  human 
character,  and  the  formation  of  the  happiest  state  of  society ;  and  if 
some  evils  are  inseparable  from  their  prosecution,  tliere  is  a  vast 
overbalancing  amount  of  good.  But  where  is  tbe  good  produced  by 
the  traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  lo  balance  the  enormous  evils  inseparable 
from  the  trade  ?  What  drop  of  ^ood  does  it  pour  into  the  ocean  of 
misery  which  it  creates  ?  And  is  al!  this  expense  of  capital,  and 
time,  and  effort  to  be  sustained  for  nothing  ?  Look  at  the  midity 
system  of  useless  operations — the  fleet  of  vessels  running  to  and  fro 
— tbe  sooty  buildings  throughout  the  land,  dai'ltening  the  heavens 
with  their  steam  and  smoke — tbe  innumerable  company  of  boats,  and 
wagons,  and  horses,  and  men,  a  more  numerous  cavalry  than  ever 
shook  the  blood-stained  plains  of  Europe,  a  larger  convoy  than  ever 
bore  on  the  waves  the  baggage  of  an  army,  and  more  men  than 
were  ever  devoted  at  once  to  tbe  work  of  desolation  and  blood.  All 
these  beg^n,  continue,  and  end  their  days  in  tlie  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  a  liquid,  the  entire  consumption  of  which  is  useless. 
Should  all  the  capital  thus  employed,  and  all  the  gains  acquired,  be 
melted  into  one  mass,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  nothing  would  be 
substracted  from  national  wealth  or  enjoyment.  Had  all  tJie  men 
and  animals  slept  the  whole  time,  no  vacancy  of  good  had  been 
occasioned.— E  eechee. 


A  PATRIOT  OP  '76. 

Ah  old  ^entJeman,  onco  the  governor  of  the  state  in  which  he 
lives,  who  had  long  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  for  which  ardent 
spirits  had  been  prescribed  as  a  remedy,  at  a  temperance  meeting 

"  Friends  and  neighbors  :  I  am  now  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age — jon  all  know  my  state  of  health.  I  have  been  trying  an  ex- 
periment for  two  months  past  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  which  affords  me  much  relief  from  the  great  distress  I  at 
times  experience.  My  suffering  has  been  great,  but  less  than  I 
feared.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  I  commanded  a  company  o£ 
militia  in  this  state.  At  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Bennington, 
I  had  just  recovered  from  a  fever  that  bad  confined  me  to  my  bed 
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for  many  days — I  had  not  then  left  my  room.  The  alarm  was  given, 
the  militia  called  out ;  and  I,  in  opposition  to  the  entreaties  and  ex- 
postulations of  my  friends,  marched  at  the  head  of  my  company  for 
Bennington.  In  our  march  we  had  to  ford  a  river  ;  a  sturdy  soldier 
shouldered  and  carried  me  over  on  his  back.  We  met  the  enemy — 
fought — conquered — and  returned  in  safety  to  our  families.  I  thus 
put  my  life  in  jeopardy  to  aid  in  serving  my  country,  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  do  it  again.  An  enemy  more  powerful  and  subtle  than  the 
British,  is  destroying  firesides,  and  trampling  with  iron  hoofs  the 
fairest  portions  of  our  land.  I  present  myself  to  join  your  ranks  in 
this  war  of  extermination,  and  enlist  under  your  banner,  bearing  the 
motto,  "Total  Abstinence."  This  step  will  no  doubt  shorten  my 
days.  Be  it  bo;  I  stand  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  in  the  canse,  and 
I  freely  subscribe  your  pledge,  totally  and  forever  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits." 


FIRST  AND  LAST  VISIT  TO  A  DRAM  SHOP. 

Timothy  Tbubsdell  is  the  name  we  shall  assign  a*Very  worthy, 
indnstrious,  and  thriving  mechanic  of  New  York,  who  became  a  bur- 
den to  himself,  a  curse  to  his  family,  and  a  nuisance  to  society  at 
large.  A  writer,  in  strong  language,  says  of  him,  that  during  his 
devotion  to  strong  drink,  "  he  would  have  uncorked  the  bottle  amid 
the  quakings  and  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  drained  it  hy  the  cra- 
ter of  ex^oding  Vesuvius."  Yet  this  miserable  and  abandoned 
drunkard  was  cured — cured  by  a  woman's  love,  mingled  with  a  wo- 
man's independence. 

Timothy  Truesdell  had  a  wife  and  five  beautiful  childreE  ;  yet  he 
neglected  his  work,  squandered  his  earnings,  which  daily  grew 
smaller,  and  spent  his  lime  at  the  pot-house,  till  tlie  nigh  prostration 
of  ail  his  faculties,  or  the  distasteful  words,  "no  more  trust !"  ■warned 
him  to  seek  the  shelter  of  his  wife's  care  and  protection.  His  chil- 
dren could  not  go  to  school,  because  learning  was  dear,  and  mm  was 
cheap  ;  the  landlord  dunned  for  his  rent,  and  Mrs.  Truesdell  was 
obliged  to  keep  at  home,  as  she  had  no  dress  fit  to  appear  abroad  in, 
having  pawned  the  last  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  upon  her  spouse  hy  the 
police  court.  Misery,  utter  destitution,  and  famine,  stared  the  un- 
happy family  in  the  face.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  picture, 
even  had  we  room  or  inclination.  Mrs.  Truesdell  was  a  heroine, 
though  not  of  romance.  She  loved  her  worthless  husband,  and  bad 
borne  his  neglect,  the  tears  of  her  children,  the  gripe  of  famine,  and 
the  railing  of  the  drunkard,  without  repining.  Never  had  her  exer- 
tions slackened- — never  had  a  harsh  word  passed  her  lips.  At  night, 
when  she  put  her  children  to  sleep,  she  wept  and  watched  for  hia 
coming,  and  when  he  did  come,  drunk,  as  usual,  she  undressed  and 
assisted  him   to  bed,  without  a  mui-mur  of  reproach.     At  length. 
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her  eoiirag'e,  well  nigli  exhausted  falie  lesolved  upon  one  last,  des- 
perate effort. 

At  night,  having  dispced  of  her  three  oldest  children,  she  took 
the  two  youngest  by  the  hand  and  bent  her  steps  to  the  groggery 
her  husband  ^■is  a«cnatomod  to  trequent.  She  looked  into  the  win- 
dow, and  there  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  his  boon  eompanions,  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his  glass  in  bia  hand.  He  was  evidently  ex- 
cited, though  not  yet  dtumc  Great  was  the  astonishment  of  that 
bad  company,  and  enermous  Mr  Truesdeli's  dismay  and  confusion, 
when  his  wife,  pale  as  maible,  and  leading  two  tattered  and  bare- 
footed babes,  stepped  up  to  the  bar,  called  for  three  glasses  of  brandy 
toddy,  and  then  sat  down  by  his  side. 

"  What  the  devil  brings  you  here,  Mary  ?"  said  he,  moix>se!y. 

"  It  is  yeiy  lonesome  at  home,  and  your  business  seldom  allows 
you  to  be  there,"  replied  the  meek  wife.  "  There  is  no  company 
like  yours,  and  as  you  cannot  come  to  me,  I  must  come  to  you.  I 
have  a  right  to  share  your  pleasures  as  well  as  your  sorrows," 

"  But  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this  l"  expostulated  Tim. 

"  No  place  can  be  improper  where  my  husband  is,"  said  poor  Mary. 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  She 
toot  up  the  glass  of  spirit. 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  drink  that  "."  asked  Tim,  in  huge 
astonishment. 

"  Why  not  ?  Tou  say  you  drink  to  forget  sorrow,  and  if  brandy 
has  that  effect,  I  am  sure  no  living  creature  has  so  good  an  excuse 
for  drinking  as  I.  Besides,  I  have  not  eaten  a  moutiiful  to-day,  and 
I  really  need  something  to  support  my  strength. 

"  Woman  I  woman  f  you  are  not  going  to  give  the  children  such 
stuff  as  that  1"  cried  Tim,  as  she  handed  each  of  the  children  a  glass 
of  liquor. 

"  Why  not  ?  Can  children  have  a  better  example  than  their 
father's  ?  Is  not  what  is  good  for  himi  good  for  them  also  ?  It  will 
put  them  to  sleep,  and  they  will  forget  that  they  are  cold  and  hun- 
gry. Drink,  my  children  ;  this  is  fire,  and  bed,  and  food,  and  oloth- 
mg.     Drink — you  can  see  how  much  good  it  does  your  father. 

With  seeming  reluctance,  Mary  suflered  her  husband  to  conduct 
her  home,  and  that  night  he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  wliicb  be  had 
not  done  before  for  years. 

The  next  evening,  as  be  returned  homeward  with  a  steady  step, 
be  saw  bis  oldest  boy  run  into  the  house,  and  heard  him  excSaim, 
"  Q,  mother,  here  comes  father,  and  he  is  not  drunk  !"  Tears  coursed 
down  the  parent's  cheek,  and  from  that  hour  he  has  not  tasted  strong 
drink.  He  had  never  been  vicious  or  unfeeling,  and  as  soon  as  his 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  a  debasing  appetite  became 
known,  friends,  employment,  and  prosperity,  returned  to  him.  As 
for  Mrs.  Truesdell,  she  is  the  happiest  of  women  ;  and  never  thinks, 
without  joy  and  gratitude,  of  her  first  and  last  visit  to  the  dram  shop. 
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THE  RUM8ELLING  DEACON. 

DuBiNo  the  last  month,  I  called  at  the  shop  ol  a  deacon  jn  this 
city,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  between  us. 

"  Pray,  deacon,"  said  I,  "  do  you  continue  to  sell  rum  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  sir ;"  he  replied,  "  I  sell  a  little." 

"I  looked  over  your  bills  last  evening,"  I  continued,  "  and  I  find 
I  paid  you  more  than  four  hundred  doffars  for  grain  last  year,  and  I 
have  paid  you  nearly  that  amount  annually  for  several  years.  I  must 
quit,  deacon,  unless  you  give  up  the  sale  of  spirits." 

"  Eeally,  Mr.  Sargent,  I  don't  sell  much.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  lose  your  custom," 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,  deacon,  how  much,  or  how  little  you  sell. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  the  cause  of  religion  to  have  deacons  selhng  rum. 
I  had  rather  ten  common  persons  should  sell  it  than  one  deacon. 
You  have  confessed  to  me  that  your  clergyman  disapproves  of  your 
conduct,  and  has  talked  with  you  on  the  subject." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Sargent,  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  me,  to  give  it  up  ; 
my  grain  customers  would  go  to  other  stores,  and  — " 

"Deacon,  I  am  asfoniahed  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner.  I 
should  have  quitted  you  long  ago,  but  for  the  hope  of  prevailing 
upon  you  to  give  up  this  ugly  business.  We  have  talked  upon  this 
subject  frequently.  I  at  one  time  supposed  you  would  give  it  up, 
when  poor  Johnson  died." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  'twas  ever  proved  he  had  his  liquor  at 
my  shop." 

"  No,  deacon,  it  was  never  jwowei^  except  by  his  dying  declaration. 
Johnson  was  not  a  very  intemperate  man  ;  he  had  money  laid  up  in 
the  savings'  bank  ;  he  was  driving  a  load  of  manure  into  the  country, 
and  bought  a  bottle  of  gin  at  your  shop.  He  drank  till  he  was 
drunk,  fell  over  the  tongue  of  his  wagon,  in  attempting  to  jump  upon 
it,  and  was  crushed  beneath  the  wheels.  This  happened  within  a 
few  rods  of  my  own  residence  in  Koxbury.  This  poor  fellow  was 
removed  to  the  poor-house,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after !" 

"  I  really  don't  want  to  lose  your  custom,  Mr.  Sargent." 

"  Well,  deacon,  I  will  not  drive  you  to  a  decision  in  this  sudden 
manner.  Think  of  it  seriously,  and  I  believe  you  will  give  it  up.  It 
is  a  horrible  occupation  for  a  deacon,  I  will  call  to  learn  your  de- 
termination in  a  few  days." 

At  the  end  of  three  days  I  called  again.  The  deacon  came  rea- 
dily to  the  side  of  my  chaise,  as  1  drew  up  before  his  door. 

"  Well,  deaeon,"  said  I,  "  what  is  your  decision  ?" 

"  Why,  I've  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  to  give  that  up." 

"Really,  deacon,"  said  I,  "I  am  rejoiced." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  the  deacon,  hastily  interrupting  me,  "  not  the 
traffic,  but  my  of&ce  in  the  church  !'* 
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FATHER,  HADN'T  YOU  BETTER   TAKE  A  SHEEP,  TOO? 

A  YALUBD  friend,  and  an  able  farmer,  about  the  time  the  temper- 
ance reform  was  beginning  Lo  exert  a  healthful  influence,  said  to  his 
newly  hired  man,  "  Jonathan,  I  did  not  think  to  mention  to  you  when 
I  hired  you,  that  I  think  of  trying  to  do  my  work  this  year  without 
rum.     How  much  Inore  must  1  give  you  to  do  without  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Jonathan,  I  "  don't  care  much  about  it,  you  may  give 
me  what  you  please.'*  "  Well,"  said  tlie  farmer,  "  I  will  give  you 
a  sheep  in  the  fall,  if  you  wish  to  do  without." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Jonathan, 

The  oldest  son  then  said  ;  "  Father,  will  you  ^ve  me  a  sheep  if  I 
do  without  rum  ?" 

"  Yes,  Marshall,  you  shall  have  a  sheep  if  you  will  do  without." 

The  youngest  son,  a  stripling,  then  said  :  "  Father,  will  you  give 
me  a  sheep,  if  I  do  without  ?" 

"  Yes,  Chandler,  you  shall  have  a  sheep  also,  if  you  do  without 

Presently,  Chandler  speaks  again :  "  Father,  hadn't  you  better 
take  a  sheep,  too  ?" 

The  farmer  shook  his  head.  He  hardly  thought  that  he  could 
give  up  the  "good  creature"  yef.  But  the  appeal  was  from  a  soui-ce 
not  to  be  easily  disregarded  ;  the  result  was,  the  demon  rum  was 
banished  from  the  premises,  to  the  great  joy,  and  ultimate  happiness 
of  all  c 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  WOMAN. 
At  a  certain  town-meeting,  the  question  came  up  whether  any 
person  should  be  licensed  to  sell  rum.  The  clergyman,  the  deacon, 
and  physician,  strange  as  it  may  now  appeal',  all  favored  it.  One  man 
spoke  against  it,  because  of  the  mischief  it  did.  The  question  was 
about  to  be  put,  when  all  at  once  there  arose  from  one  corner  of  the 
room,  a  miserable  female.  She  was  thinly  c!ad,and  her  appearance 
indicated  the  utmost  wretchedness,  and  that  her  mortal  cai-eer  was 
almost  closed.  After  a  moment  of  silence,  and  all  eyes  being  fixed 
upon  her,  she  stretched  her  attenuated  body  to  its  utmost  tight,  and 
then  her  long  arms  to  their  greatest  length,  and  raising  her  voice  to 
a  shrill  piten,  she  called  upon  all  to  look  upon  her.  "Yes!"  she 
said,  "  look  upon  me,  and  then  hear  me.  All  that  the  last  speaker 
has  said  relative  to  temperate  drinking,  as  being  the  father  of  drunk- 
enness, is  true.  All  practice,  all  experience,  declare  its  truth.  All 
drinking  of  alcoholic  poison,  as  a  beverage  in  health,  is  excess.  Look 
upon  me.  You  all  know  me,  or  once  did,  You  all  know  I  was 
once  the  mistress  of  the  best  farm  in  the  town.  You  all  know,  too, 
I  had  one  of  tlie  best,  the  most  devoted  of  husbands.  You  all  know 
I  had  fine,  noble-hearted,  industrious  boys.    Where  arc  diey  now  ? 
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You  all  kno'w.  Tou  all  Imow  they  lie  in  a  row,  side  by  side  in  yon- 
der churchyard  ;  all,  every  one  of  them,  filling;  the  drunkard's 
graye  I  They  were  all  taught  to  believe  that  temperate  drinking 
was  safe  ;  excess  alone  ought  to  he  avoided  ;  and  they  never  acknowl- 
edged ftccess.  They  quoted  you,  and  you,  and  you,"  pointing  witli 
hev  shred  of  a  finger  to  the  priest,  deacon,  and  doctor,  "  as  autho- 
rity. They  thought  themselves  safe  under  such  tender  teachers. 
But  I  saw  the  gradual  change  coming  over  my  family  and  prospects, 
with  dismay  and  horror  ;  I  felt  we  were  all  to  be  overwhelmed  in 
one  common  ruin  ;  I  tried  to  ward  off  the  blow;  I  tried  to  Ijreak  the 
spell,  tie  delusive  spell,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  benefits  of  temper- 
ate drinking  had  involved  my  husband  and  sons  ;  I  begged,  I 
prayed  ■  hut  the  odds  were  greatly  against  me. 

The  pnest  said  the  poison  that  was  destroying  my  husband  and 
boys  was  a  good  ciea  ure  of  God  ;  the  deacon  (who  sits  under  the 
pulpii  there  and  took  our  farm  to  pay  his  rum  bills,)  sold  them  the 
poison  the  physician  said  a  little  was  good,  and  excess  ought  to  be 
avoided  My  pool  husband  and  my  dear  boys  feil  into  ttie  snare, 
and  they  could  not  escape,  (there  were  no  Washingtonians  then,) 
and  one  altei  another  was  conveyed  to  the  dishonored  grave  of  the 
diunkaid  Now  look  at  me  again  ;  you  probably  see  me  for  the  last 
time  mj  sand  has  almost  run.  I  have  dragged  my  ez'nausted  frame 
fiom  mj  present  abode — your  poor-house — to  warn  you  all — to  warn 
you  deai'on  1  lo  warn  you,  false  tea«her  of  God's  word  I"  and 
with  her  arm*;  high  flung,  and  her  tall  form  stretched  to  its  ut- 
most and  hei  voice  raised  to  an  nnearthly  pitch,  she  exclaimed  :  "  I 
shall  soon  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  ;  I  shall  meet  yon 
there  you  filse  guides  and  be  a  witness  against  you  all."  The  mis- 
erable temale  vanished — a  dead  silence  pervaded  the  assembly — the 
priest  deacon  and  phyjician  hung  their  heads — the  president  of  the 
meelmg  put  the  question  :  shall  we  have  any  more  licenses  to  sell 
alcohol  c  po  sons   to  be  sold  as  a  beverage  ?     Tlie  response  was 


COLD  WATER  AND  PROSPERITY. 

Wb  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  deliver 
an  address  before  the  Howard  Society,  on  which  occasion  lie  related 
the  following  circumstances  ; 

Several  years  ago  a  gentleman  dined  wilh  him,  who  had  risen,  by 
his  own  industry  and  integrity  alone,  from  humble  life  to  a  proud 
elevation  in  society.  On  being  invited  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  the 
following  conversation  ensued ; 

"  Do  you  allow  persons  at  your  table  to  drink  what  tbey  please  V 
asked  the  guest. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Buchanan, 

"  Then  I'll  take  a  glass  of  water." 
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"  Ah,  indeed  !     And  how  long  have  you  drank  cold  water  1" 

"  Eversiace  I  was  eleven  years  old." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  And  pray,  what  induced  you  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence  ?" 

"  Seeing  a  person  intoxicated." 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  if  you  have  had  the  firmness 
of  purpose  to  continue  up  to  this  time  without  taking  intoxicating 
drinks,  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  reached  your  present  po- 
eition." 

Mr.  Buchanan  afterwards  learned  that  the  person  he  saw  intoxi- 
cated was  his  father/ 


CHILD'S  PRAYER  FOR  A  DRUNKEN  FATHER. 
A  DBUNEARD  who  had  run  tlirough  his  property,  says  Dr.  Sehnebly, 
returned  one  night  to  his  unfurnished  home.  He  entered  his  empty 
hall ;  anguish  was  gnawiug  at  bis  heart-strings,  and  language 
is  inadequate  to  express  his  agony  as  he  entered  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, and  there  beheld  the  victims  of  liis  appetite,  his  lovely  wife 
and  darling  child.  Morose  and  sullen,  he  seated  himself  without  a 
word  ;  he  could  not  speak,  he  could  not  look  upon  them.  The 
mother  said  to  the  little  angel  by  her  side,  "Come,  my  child,  it  is 
time  (o  go  to  bed  ;"  and  that  little  babe,  as  was  hor  wont,  knelt  by 
Ler  mother's  lap,  and  gazing  wistfully  into  the  face  of  her  suffering 
parent,  like  a  piece  of  chiseled  statuary,  repeated  her  nightly  orison ; 
and  when  she  had  finished,  the  child  (but  four  years  of  age,}  said  to 
her  mother,  "Dear  ma,  may  I  not  offer  up  one  more  prayer?" 
"Yes,  yes,  my  sweet  pet,  pray;"  and  she  lifted  her  tiny  hands, 
closed  her  eyes,  and  prayed,  "  Oh  God  !  s^are,  oh,  spare  my  dear 
papa  !"  That  prayer  was  wafted  with  electric  rapidity  to  the  throne 
of  Cfod.  ,It  was  heard  on  high — 'twas  heard  on  earth.  The  i-e- 
sponsive  "  amen! "  burst  from  that  father's  lips,  and  his  heart  of 
stone  became  a  heart  of  flesh.  Wife  and  child  were  both  clasped 
to  his  bosom,  and  in  penitence  he  said,  "  M^  child,  you  have  saved 
y<mr  faiher  from,  the  grave  of  a  drunkard.     I'll  si^n  the  pledge!" 

PRUDENT  USE   OF  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

iKTEMPERiNCB  is  a  disease  as  well  as  a  crime,  and  were  any  other 
disease  as  contigious,  of  as  marked  symptoms,  and  as  mortal,  to 
pervade  the  land,  it  would  create  universal  consternation  ;  for  the 
plague  IS  seal  cely  more  contagious  or  deadly;  and  yet  we  mingle 
fearlessly  wiih  the  diseased,  and  in  spite  of  admonition  we  bring  in- 
to our  dweilmgs  the  contagion,  apply  it  to  the  lip,  and  receive  it  into 
the  system. 
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I  know  that  much  is  said  about  the  prudent  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
but  we  might  as  well  speak  pf  the  prudent  use  of  the  plague — of  fire 
lianded  pi-udently  around  among  powder — of  poison  taken  prudently 
every  day — or  of  vipers  and  serpents  introduced  prudently  into  our 
dwellings,  to  glide  about  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  visitors  and  of 
amusement  to  our  children. 

First  or  last,  in  spite  of  your  prudence,  the  conta^on  will  take — 
the  fatal  spark  will  fall  upon  the  train — the  deleterious  poison  will 
tell  upon  tie  system — and  the  fang  of  tho  serpent  will  inflict  death. 
There  is  no  prudent  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a 
medicine.  All  who  receive  it  into  the  system  are  not  destroyed  by 
it :  hut  if  any  vegetable  were  poisonous  to  as  many,  as  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits  proves  destructive,  it  would  be  banished  from  the 
table — it  would  not  be  prudent  to  use  it  at  all.  If  in  attempting  to 
cross  a  river  upon  an  elastic  beam,  as  many  should  fall  in  and  be 
drowned  as  attempt  to  use  ardent  spirits  prudehtlt  and  fail,  the 
attempt  to  cross  in  that  way  would  be  abandoned — there  would  be 
no  prudent  use  of  that  mode  of  crossing.  The  effect  of  attempting 
to  use  ardent  spirits  m-udent!y,  is  destructive  to  such  multitudes,  as 
precludes  the  possibility  of  prudence  in  the  use  of  it.  When  we 
consider  the  deceitful  nature  of  this  sin,  and  its  irresistible  power 
when  it  has  obtained  an  ascendency,  no  man  can  use  it  prudently,  or 
without  mocking  God  cau  pray  while  he  uses  it,  "  lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  There  is  no  necessity  for  using  it  at  all,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  do  s        " 


DEATH'S  PRIME  MINISTER. 

Death,  the  king  of  terrors,  was  determined  to  choose  a  prime 
minister,  and  his  pale  courtiers,  the  ghastly  train  of  diseases,  were 
all  summoned  to  attend,  when  each  preferred  his  I'.laim  to  the  honor 
of  this  illustrious  ofiice.  Fever  urged  the  numbers  he  had  destroyed ; 
cold  Palsy  set  forth  his  pretensions  by  shaking  all  his  limbs  ;  Gout 
hobbled  up,  and  alleged  his  great  power  in  racking  every  joint ;  and 
Asthma's  inability  to  speak  was  a  strong  though  silent  argument  in 
favor  of  his  claim.  Stone  and  Colic  plead  their  violence ;  Plague  his 
rapid  progress  in  destruction,  and  Consumption,  though  slow,  insisted 
that  he  was  sure. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contention,  the  court  was  disturbed  with  the 
noise  of  music,  dancing,  feasting,  and  revelry;  when  immediately 
entered  a  lady,  with  a  bold,  lascivious  air,  and  flushed,  jovial  coun- 
tenance. She  was  attended,  on  the  one  hand  by  a  troop  of  baccha- 
nals, and  on  the  other,  by  a  train  of  wanton  youths  and  damsels, 
who  danced  half  naked  to  the  softest  musical  instruments.  Her 
name  was  Intemperanck.  She  waved  her  hand,  and  thus  addressed 
the  crowd  of  diseases :  "  Give  way,  ye  sickly  band  of  pretenders, 
27 
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nor  dare  fo  vie  witU  my  superior  merits  in  the  service  of  this 
monarch !  Am  I  not  your  king  ?  Do  you  not  receive  your  power 
of  shortening  human  hfe  almost  wholly  from  me  '?  Who  then  so  fit 
as  myself  for  this  important  office  ?"  The  grisly  monarch  grinned  a 
smile  of  approbation,  placed  her  on  his  right-hand,  and  she  imme- 
diately hecamc  his  principal  favorite  and  prime  minister. — Addison. 


THE  MOUTH  AND  THE  GOGGLES. 

A  Lanolord,  who  gave  to  every  customer  an  example  of  his 
moderate  drinking,  complained  of  the  badness  of  his  eyes,  and  asked 
a  Quaker  what  he  should  do  for  them,  removing  his  goggles  and  sub- 
mitting his  swollen,  inflamed  eyes  to  the  examination  of  his  customer. 
"My  advice,  friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "is  that  thou  shouldeat 
put  thy  brandy  on  thy  eyes,  and  tie  thy  goggles  over  thy  mouth  !" 


RIGHT   NAMES. 

A  BBOTHBB  preacher,  who  happened  to  be  lodging  with  Eev. 
Robert  Hall,  whispered  to  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
little  refreshment  after  preaching.  The  refreshment  called  for  was  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water.  "  You  cannot  have  it  hy  that  name,  vay 
dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hall ;  "call  it  by  its  proper  name  and  you 
shall  have  it."  "And  pray  what  is  that?"  "Wot  refreshment — 
but  liquid  poison  and  distilled  damnation  !" 


SHINGLING  A  HOUSE. 

Jambs  A ,  a  reformed  man,  had  fallen  almost  asleep,  it  being 

nearly  midnight,  when  he  heard  the  landlord's  wife  say,  "I  wi^ 
that  man  would  go  home,  if  he's  got  one  to  go  to." 

"  Hush,  hush!"  said  the  landlord,  "  he'll  call  for  something  else 
directly." 

"  I  wish  he  would  make  haste  about  it,  then;  for  it's  time  eveiy 
honest  person  was  in  bed,"  said  the  wife. 

"He's  taking  the  shingles  off  his  house  and  putting  them  on 
ours,"  said  the  landlord. 

At  this  time  James  began  to  come  to  his  right  senses,  and  com- 
menced rubbing  his  eyes  and  stretching  himself,  as  if  just  awoke, 
saying,  "I  believe  I'll  go," 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  James,"  said  the  landlord, 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  must  go,"  said  James,  "good  night !"  and  off  he 
started. 
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After  an  absence  of  some  time,  the  landlord  met  and  accosted 

"  Hallo,  Jim. !  why  ain't  you  been  down  to  see  us  ?" 

"Why,"  said  James,  "I  had  begun  to  take  the  shingles  off  my 

house,  and  it  began  to  leak  !  so  I  thought  it  was  time  to  stop  tlie 

leak,  and  I  have  done  it." 

The  tavern  keeper  was  astonished,  went  home  to  f«Il  his  wife  all 

about  it,  and  James  ever  since  has  left  rum  alone,  and  attended  to  his 

own  business.     He  is  now  a  happy  man,  and  his  wife  and  children 

happier  than  ever. 


SMITH,  THE   RAZOR  STROP   MAN". 

Mb.  Smith,  the  far-famed,  "  Razor  Strop  Man,"  was  once  endea- 
voring to  get  an  inveterate  grogseller  to  sign  the  pledge,  but  his 
arguments  and  entreaties  were  alike  unavailing,  and  the  grogseller, 
as  quite  a  number  of  his  peculiar  friends  and  customers  were  stand- 
ing around,  determined,  if  he  could,  to  pass  the  matt«r  off  as  a  joke 
at  the  expense  of  Smith. 

"  Look  here.  Smith,"  exclaimed  the  hero  of  toddy-sticks,  "I  un- 
derstand that  you  get  a  dollar  a-head  for  every  man  you  get  to  sign 
the  pledge." 

"  Who  do  jou  think  pays  it  1"  inquired  Smith. 

"  Why,  the  temperance  society,  I  'spose ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is.  Smith,  you  don't  get  a  dollar  on  ray  head." 

"  Well,"  answered  Smith,  looking  rather  comical  at  the  grogseller, 
"  they  would  be  fools  to  pay  a  dollar  for  such  a  head  as  yours,  when 
they  ciin  get  a  sheep's  head,  pluck  and  all,  for  a  shilling  I" 

The  knight  of  the  toddy-stick  had  nothing  more  to  say. 


RUM  COLOR. 
Not  long  since  a  religious  society  in  Connecticut  met  to  decide 
■what  color  they  should  paint  their  meeting-house.  Some  proposed 
one  color  and  some  another.  At  last  said  one,  "  I  move  we  paint  it 
rum-color ;  for  Deacon  Smith,  has  had  his  face  painf«d  that  color  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  evei-y  year  I" 


"  SOMETHING   TO    DRINK." 

A  GOOD  story  was  recently  told  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  ISfew 
Hampshire.     A  stranger  came  up  to  a  Washingtonian  with  the  In- 

"  Can  yoti  tell  me  where  I  can  get  any  thing  to  drink  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  other,  "  follow  me." 
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The  man  followed  tim  tlirough  two  or  three  streets,  til!  Le  began 


"  How  much  further  must  I  go  ?"  said  he. 
"  Ottly  a  few  steps  further,"  said  the  Washingtonian  ;  ' 
the  pump !" 

The  man  turned  about  and  "  moved  his  boots." 


PLUCKING   THE   FRUITS. 
Dr.  Hewitt  once  related  the  following  anecdote  in  a  temperance 

He  said  that  a  blacksrnith  in  one  of  the  villages  wliich  he  had 
visited,  had  in  possession,  but  under  a  mortgage,  a  house  and  piece 
of  land,  and,  lite  too  many  others,  he  waa  fond  of  the  social  glass. 
But,  in  about  tliree  months  after  he  had  joined  the  temperance 
society,  he  observed  one  morning  his  wife  busily  employed  setting 
out  rose  hushes  and  fruit  trees.  "  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
owned  this  lot  for  five  years,  and  yet  I  have  never  known  you  before 
to  manifest  any  desire  to  improve  and  ornament  it  in  this  manner." 
"  Indeed,"  was  her  reply,  "  I  had  no  heart  to  do  it,  until  you  joined 
the  temperance  society.  I  had  often  thought  of  it  before,  but  I  was 
persuaded  that  should.  I  do  it,  some  stranger  would  pluck  the  roses 
and  eat  the  fruit.  Wow,  I  know  that,  with  tlie  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, this  lot  will  be  ours  ;  and  that  we  and  our  children  shall  ea- 
joy  its  products.      We  shall  pluck  the  roses  and  eat  the  fruit." 

— m* — 


PRODIGAL  SOIf. 
A  TOoNe  wife  remonstrated  with  her  husband,  a  dissipated  spend- 
thrift, on  his  conduct,  "  My  love,"  said  he,  "  I  am  only  like  the 
Prodigal  Son  ;  I  shall  reform  by-and-by."  "  And  I  will  be  like  the 
Prodigal  Son,  too,"  she  replied,  "for  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 
father  !"     And  accordingly  off  she  went. 


A  MATCH  FOR  A  DISTILLER. 
R  went  to  hear  a  reformed  drunkard,  thinking  to  brow- 
beat him  by  his  presence.  The  reformed  man,  with  much  eloquence, 
compared  alcohol  to  Juggernaut,  and  said  he  had  a  temple  in  that 
place,  pointing  to  the  distillery,  whose  floor  was  strewed  with  human, 
bones,  and  if  he  had  a  chance  he  should  like  to  preach  a  sermon 
there.  On  coming  out,  the  distiller  said:  "So,  old  fellow,  you 
would  like  to  preach  in  my  temple,  would  you;  when  will  you 
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come  1"  "  A.S  soon  as  you  get  a  congregation  together,"  said  the 
reformed  man.  "And  wiiat  will  be  your  text,"  was  asked?  "Out 
of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  Thou  heardst  my  voice  !"  The  dis- 
tiller was  confounded. 


THE  VILEST   OF  MEW. 

A  GENTLEMAN  stepped  into  a  tavern,  and  sawa  wretched  drunkard, 

once  a  respectable  man,  waiting  for  his  liquor.      He  thus  accosted 

"  Q ,  why  do  you  make  yourself  the  vilest  of  men  ?" 

"  I  aint  the  vilest,"  said  the  drunkard." 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  said  the  gentleman  ;  "  see  how  you  look.  Drink 
that  glass,  and  you  will  be  in  the  gutter." 

"I  deny  yourpoai-zi-tion,"  said  the  drunkard.  Who — who  is  the 
vi-vilest,  the  temp-tempted,  or  the  tempter  ?  Who — who  was  wor- 
woret,  8a-Satan,  or  Eve?" 

"  Why  Satan,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Well — well,  be-hehold  the  tempter !"  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
bar.  The  argument  was  irresistihle.  The  bar-keeper  flew  into  a 
passion,  and  turned  the  poor  fellow  out  of  the  house  without  his 
draoi. 


THE  FOUR  MILS  WALK. 
One  of  the  best  stories  of  the  season  is  told  by  Sandy  Welsh,  of  a 
man  who  was  in  the  country  on  a  visit,  where  they  had  no  liquor. 
He  got  up  two  hours  before  breakfast,  and  wanted  his  bitters.  None 
to  be  obtained,  of  course  he  felt  bad.  "  How  far  is  it  to  a  tavern  ?" 
he  asked,  "Four  miles."  So  off  the  thirsty  soul  started — walked 
the  four  miles  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  arrived  at  the  tavern,  and 
found  it  wan  a  temperance  house  ! 


A  EUMSELLER  NO  GOOD  CITIZEN". 

The  Rev,  John  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Union,  said ; 

"  A  dealer  in  liquor  was  tried  for  some  crime,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced by  Judge  Parsons.  The  next  day  a  lawyer  wailed  upon  the 
judge,  and  told  him  he  could  show  a  defect  in  the  proceedings 
wherefore  the  man  should  be  released.  "  0,"  said  the  judge,  "that 
matter's  settled."  "But,"  said  the  lawyer,  "he  is  a  worthy  man." 
"  A  worthy  man  !"  said  the  judge,  "  and  make  drunkards  ?"  "But," 
Biud  the  lawyer  "he  is  a  good  citizen."     "  A  good  citizen,"  said  the 
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judge,  "  and  fill  up  our  jails  and  alras-liouses,  and  cause  our  men  to 
commit  murder,  and  arson,  and  every  iniquity  1  That  question's 
settled,  sir,  and  the  man  must  abide  by  the  law."  The  name  of  that 
judge  was  Parsohs,  and  may  Gfod  send  ua  more  such  parsons  as  this  1" 


THE  FATHER  AND   HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Dr.  Beechkr,  at  a  temperance  meeting,  related  the  following  an- 
ecdote :  "A  gentleman  walking  the  streets  of  luondon,  saw  a  nigbt- 
eaed  horse  with  a  cab  running  down  the  street  with  tremendous  fury, 
and  a  little  girl  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  who  migtt  in  an  instait 
be  killed.  Forgetting  his  own  safety,  he  instaatly  rushed  to  the 
child's  rescue,  snatched  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  to  the  side- 
walk, when  the  thought  struck  him,  how  would  the  parents  of  this 
child  have  felt,  had  she  been  killed.  As  he  sat  her  down,  he  looked 
her  in  the  face,  and  it  was  hie  own  daughter.  Little  do  parents," 
said  he,  "  know,  when  they  are  rescuing  children  from  the  drunk- 
ard's path,  how  oft«n  the  one  saved,  proves  to  he  one  of  their  own 
children." 


THE  MONKEY  AND  THE  DEUNKABD. 

Mb.  PoLiuUtD  states  that  in  his  drinking  days,  he  was  tlie 
ion  of  a  man  in  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  who  had  a  monkey 
which  he  valued  at  a  thousand  dollars.  "We  always  took  htm  out 
on  our  chestnut  parties.  He  shook  off  all  our  chestnuts  for  ua,  and 
when  he  could  not  shake  them  off,  he  would  go  to  the  very  end  of 
the  limb  and  knock  them  off  with  his  fist.  One  day  we  stopped  at  a 
tavei-n  and  drank  freely.  About  half  a  glass  of  whisky  was  left, 
and  Jack  took  the  glass  and  drank  it  all  up.  Soon  he  was  merry, 
skipped,  hopped,  and  danced,  and  set  us  all  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 
Jack  was  drunk. 

"  We  all  agreed,  six  of  us,  that  we  would  come  to  the  tavern  next 
day,  and  get  Jack  drunk  again,  and  have  sport  all  day.  I  called  at 
my  friend's  house  next  morning,  and  we  went  out  for  Jack.  Instead 
of  being  as  usual  on  his  box,  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  We  looked  in 
side,  and  he  was  crouched  up  in  a  heap.  "  Come  out  here,"  said  his 
master.  Jack  came  out  on  three  legs  ;  his  fore-paw  was  upon  his 
head.  Jack  had  the  headache  ;  I  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
Lira.  He  felt  just  aa  I  felt  many  a  morning.  Jack  was  sick  and 
couldn't  go.  So  we  waited  three  days.  We  then  went,  and  while 
drinking,  a  glass  was  provided  for  Jack.  But  where  was  he  ?  Skulk- 
ing behind  the  ch^rs.  "  Come  here.  Jack,  and  drink."  said  his 
master,  holding  out  the  glass  to  him.  Jack  retreated,  and  as  the. 
door  was  opened,  slipped  out,  and  in  a  moment  was  on  t*p  of  the' 
house.     His  master  went  out  to  call  him  down,  but  he  would  not 
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come.  He  got  a  cow-skin  and  shook  it  at  him.  Jack  sat  on  the  ridge- 
pole, and  refused  to  obey.  His  master  got  a  gun  and  pointed  it  at 
him.  A  monkey  is  much  afraid  of  a  gun.  Jack  slipped  over  the 
back  side  of  the  house.  His  master  Iben  got  two  guns,  and  had  one 
pointed  at  each  sideof  the  house,  when  the  monkey,  seeing  his  predic- 
ament, at  once  whipped  upon  the  chimney,  and  got  down  in  one  of  the 
fines,  holding  on  by  his  fore-paws  !  The  master  was  beaten.  The 
man  kept  that  monkey  twelve  years,  but  could  never  persuade  him' 
to  taste  another  drop  of  whisky.  The  beast  bad  more  sense  tlian  a 
man  who  has  an  immortal  soul,  and  thinks  himself  the  first  and  best 
of  God's  creatures  on  earth." 


A  PATEIOT'S  RE80LUTI0B". 

An  old  man  of  more  than  foui'score  years,  afSicted  with  a  bodily 
infirmity,  for  which  he  had  been  advised  by  a  physician  to  use  ardent 
spirit  as  a  medicine,  was  presented  with  the  total  abstinence  pledge. 
After  reading  it  he  said : 

"  That  is  the  thing  that  will  save  our  country.     I  will  sign  it !" 

"  No,"  said  one,  "  you  must  not  sign  it,  because  ardent  spirit  is 
necessary  for  you  as  a  medicine." 

"  I  know,"  said  be,  "  1  have  used  it,  hut  if  something  is  not  done, 
our  country  will  be  ruined,  and  I  will  not  be  accessory  to  its  ruin.  I 
wUl  sign  it." 

"  Then,"  says  another,  "  you  will  die." 

'•WeH,"  said  the  old  man,  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  '76,  "for  my  coun- 
try I  can  die  ;"  and  he  signed  the  pledge,  gave  up  his  medicine,  and 
his  disease  fled  away. 

It  was  the  remedy  that  kept  up  the  disease,  and  when  be  had  re- 
nounced the  one,  he  was  relieved  of  the  other.  So  it  probably  would 
he  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  this  poison  is  used  as  a  medicine. 


WESLEY  AND  THE  DYSPEPTIC  CLERGYMAN. 
Whkh  stationed  in  the  city  of  Bath,  says  Rev.  Mr.  Towle,  I  was 
introduced  into  the  company  of  an  aged  man,  whom  I  understood  to 
have  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  once  a  useful  local 
preacher.  We  entered  into  conversation  about  Mr.  Wesley's  times, 
when,  among  other  things,  be  observed  :  "  On  one  occasion,  when 
Mr,  Wesley  dined  with  me,  after  dinner,  as  usual,  I  prepared  a  Utile 
brandy  and  water.  On  perceiving  this,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  he 
cried :  "  What !  my  brother,  what's  that  ?"  "  It's  brandy,"  says  I  ; 
"  my  digestion  is  so  bad,  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  little  after  dinner." 
"  How  much  do  you  take  ?"  said  he,  "  let  me  see."  "  Only  about  a 
table-spoonful,"     "Truly,"  said  he,  "that  is  not  much;  but  one 
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table -spoonful  will  soon  lose  its  effect,  and  fJieii  you  will  take  two , 
from  two,  you  will  get  to  a  full  glass  ;  aad  that,  in  like  manner,  by 
habituating  yourself  to  it,  will  lose  its  effect,  and  then  you  will  take 
two  glasses,  and  so  on,  till,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  you  will  become  a 
drunkard.    Oh,  ray  brother,  take  care  what  you  do  1" 

Happy  ]iad  it  been  for  that  man,  if  he  had  taken  the  timely  warn- 
ing of  his  good  friend  Wesley.  But,  alas  !  he  trifled  with  his  liille 
drops,  uutitlie  actually  did  become  a  drunkard,  ruined  his  reputa- 
tion, and  at  the  very  time  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  Le  was  a  poor, 
old,  miserable  backslider,  appai-ently  within  a  few  steps  of  the  grave. 


THE  INTOXICATED  HORhSEMAN. 
The  following  event,  says  a  cori'espondent  of  the  Charleston  Intel- 
ligencer, occurred  in  my  native  town  ;  A  young  man,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  the  name  of  G ,  on  a  public  day,  being  some- 
what intoxicated,  rode  down  tlie  main  street  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  meeting  a  friend,  be  reined  in  his  horse,  which  was  skittish, 
in  Older  to  converse  with  him.  Not  many  words  had  passed,  when 
the  young  man's  friend  requested  him  to  turn  about  and  go  with  him 
to  the  "  North  Woods."  "I'll  go  to  hdl  first  I"  was  the  reply.  The 
words  hardly  escaped  his  lips,  when  his  horse  suddenly  reared  him- 
self on  his  hind  legs,  and  pitching  backwards,  fell  on  his  rider,  and 
crushed  him  to  death  !  He  was  taken  up  a  corpse,  and  carried  into 
an  adjoining  house,  where  I  saw  him.  He  was  taken  at  his  word  ! 
Oh  I  where  is  his  soul ! 


TIMING  IT. 
I  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland,  found  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners intoxicated.     The  next  day  he  called  to  reprove  him  for  it. 

"It  is  very  wrong  to  get  drunk,"  said  the  parson. 

"  I  ken  that,"  said  the  guilty  person,  "  but  tlien  I  dinna  drink  as 
meikle  as  you  do!" 

"What,  sir!  how  is  that?" 

"  Why,  gin  it  please  ye,  dinna  ye  aye  take  a  glass  o'  whisky  and 
water  after  dinner?" 

"  Why,  yes,  Jemmy,  surely  I  take  a  little  whisky  after  dinner 
merely  to  aid  digestion." 

"  An  dinna  ye  take  a  glass  o'  wlusky  toddy  every  night  before  ye 
gang  to  bed  ? 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  just  take  a  little  toddy  at  night  to  help  me 
sleep !" 

"  Weel,"  continued  the  parishioner,  "  that's  jist  fourteen  glasses  a 
week,  an  about  sixty  every  month,  I  only  get  paid  off  once  a  month, 
an  tiien  if  I'd  take  sixty  glasses,  it  wad  make  mo  dead  drunk  for  a 
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week ;  now  ye  see  the  only  difference  is,  ye  time  it  better  than  I  do  !" 
This  is  pretty  much  the  view  most  people  take  of  this  matter  ;  a 
moderate  drinking  clergyman  may  talk  to  his  drunken  parishioner  till 
doomsday,  but  he  will  never  make  him  a  sober  man  so  long  as  he 
drinks  himself. 

DEAOOW  BARNES  AND  THE  DRUNKARD. 

A  MAN  once  addicted  to  intemperance,  but  who  for  some  months 
had  entirely  abstained,  though  he  had  not  joined  the  temperance  so- 
ciety, took  occasion,  not  long  since,  to  relate,  in  a  temperance  meet- 
ing, hia  experience  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperate  drinkers 
of  respectable  standing  in  society,  upon  the  habits  of  the  drunkard. 
"  Many  a  time,"  said  he,  "  have  I  gone  to  Captain  Johnson's  tavern 
and  waited  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  for  some  respectable  man  to 
come  in  and  go  to  the  bar,  and  call  for  liquor.  After  a  while.  Dea- 
con Barnes  would  come  in  and  call  for  some  spirit  and  water.  Then 
I  could  get  up  to  the  bar  and  do  as  h6  did." 

Deacon  Barnes  hearing  of  this,  asked  him  if  it  was  so. 

"It  is,"  said  the  man. 

"Well,"  rejoined  the  deacon,  "you  shall  hang  on  me  no  longer. 
I  joined  the  temperance  society' yesterday." 

"Did  you?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  join  to-day,  for  I  can  do  without  liquor  as  long 

He  did  join,  and  remained  a  consistent  femperance  man  after- 
wards. 

"  THERE  GOES  A  TETOTALER  !" 
A  DBUKKARD  assailed  a  Wasbingtonian,  but  could  only  say,  "there 
goes  atetotaler !"  The  gentlemm  waited  until  the  ciowd  had  col- 
lected, and  then  turning  upon  the  drunkaid,  said,  "there  stands  a 
drunkard  !  Three  yeais  ago  he  had  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  ;  now  he  cannot  produce  a  penny  I  know  he  cannot  I 
challenge  him  to  do  it  for  if  he  had  a  penny  he  would  be  at  a  public 
house.  There  stands  a  drunkard,  and  hero  stands  a  tetotaler,  with 
a  purse  full  of  money,  honestly  earned,  and  carefully  kept.  There 
stands  a  drunkard  !  Three  years  a^o  he  had  a  watch,  a  coat,  shoes, 
and  decent  clothes  ;  now  he  has  nothing  but  rags  upon  him,  his  watch 
is  gone,  and  his  shoes  afford  free  passage  to  the  water.  There  stands 
,  a  drunkard ;  and  here  stands  a  tetotaler,  with  a  good  hat,  good 
shoes,  good  clothes,  and  a  good  watch,  all  paid  for.  Yes,  here  stands 
a  tetotaler !  And  now,  my  friends,  which  has  the  best  of  it  ?" 
The  bystanders  testified  their  approval  of  the  tetotaler  by  loud 
shouts,  while  the  crest-fallen  drunkard  slunk  away,  happy  to  escape 
further  castigation. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  PLEDGE. 

I  drunkard   residing  near   BaltiTnore,    Gen,    J 

T ,  stated,  tliat  at  fourteen  -lio  joined  the  church ;  but  when. 

he  became  a  voter,  he  foiined,  at  political  meetings,  the  habit  of 
drinking,  and  gradually  sunk  into  profaneness  and  excess  until  lie 
made  way  with  some  tteo  qitarti  of  hrandy  in  a  day — and  when  his 
moEey  failed,  would  keep  liimself  di'unk  on  cider,  which  was  almost 
the  only  product  of  his  neglected  farm.  As  the  last  hope  of  reJief 
from  the  intolerable  sufferings  thus  brought  upon  himself  and  family, 
he  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  ;  and  knowing  how  strong 
might  be  the  temptation  to  break  it,  he  loaded  a  pistol  with  powder 
and  ball,  carried  it  with  him,  and  resolved  that  if  the  cup  should 
ever  again  approach  his  lips,  he  would  at  once  put  the  pistol  to  his 
head  and  terminate  his  life. 

He  carried  the  pistol  in  his  pocket  seven  months,  when,  liding 
alone  one  dark  night,  he  refleq,ted :  "  This  cannot  be  the  way  to  get 
strength  to  resist  temptation — ^this  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God."  He 
continued  to  reflect,  and  at  length  stopped  his  horse,  tied  him, 
kneeled  by  the  side  of  a  fence,  and  grayed  to  Cfod  to  give  him 
strength  to  keep  the  pledge.  He  contmued  to  pray  till  he  could 
rest  in  the  promise,  "  my  grace  is  sufScient  for  thee."  He  rose  from 
his  knees,  calmly  trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  him  from 
falling.  He  was  again  received  as  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
now  lives  the  life  of  a  consistent  Christian. 


THE  BAD  LUMP. 

The  following  incident  we  relate  on  the  authority  of  the  old  sailor, 
who  delivered  a  temperance  lecture  on  board  a  steamboat  running 
between  New  York  and  Kew  Haven. 

Having  found  a  man  who  was  divested  of  all  decent  clothing,  and 
in  a  wretched  state  of  health  in  consequence  of  drinking,  he  induced 
hira,  amidst  the  discouragements  of  the  tavern-keeper,  at  whoso 
house  he  had  found  him,  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge  for  one  year. 
The  landlord  prophesied  that  he  would  not  keep  the  pledge  a  year, 
or  that  if  he  did  he  would  never  renew  it.  As  the  year  was  coming 
to  a  close,  the  old  sailor  called  upon  the  man,  and  secured  his  signa- 
ture again.  He  signed  it  for  999  years,  with  the  pnvUege  of  alife- 
lease  afterward !  When  the  day  ariived  upon  which  his  first  pledge 
expired,  he  roguishly  went  to  visit  his  old  friend  the  tavern-keeper. 
"There  he  comes,"  said  the  eager  rumseller,  "he  will  have  a  great 
spree  now  to  pay  for  his  Jong  abstinence."  When  he  arrived  at  the 
tavern,  he  complained  of  a  bad  feeling  at  his  stomach,  and  of  various 
evils,  among  which  was  a  bad  lump  on  one  side,  which  had  been 
growing  for  a  number  of  months.     "Ah,"  said  the  landlord,  "did  I 
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not  tell  you  it  would  kill  you  to  break  off  drinking  so  suddenly?  I 
wonder  you  have  lived  as  long  as  you  have.  Come,  what  will  you 
take?"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  placed  a  decanter 
before  him. 

"But,"  said  the  visitor,  "I  have  signed  the  pledge  again  for  999 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  life-lease  after  it !" 

"What  a  fool!"  said  the  landlord;  "if  you  go  on  as  you  have 
done,  you  will  not  live  another  year." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,  landlord?" 

"  Certainly.     Come,  what  will  you  take?" 

"  Oh,  no,  landlord ;  I  have  signed  the  pledge  again,  and  then  this 
terrible  lump  on  my  side.  I  do  not  believe  l^at  drinking  will  make 
it  liny  better." 

"It  is  all,"  said  the  landlord,  "because  you  left  off  drinking. 
Tou  will  have  a  bigger  lump  than  that  on  the  other  side  before  long, 
if  you  continue  another  year  as  the  last." 

"Do  you  think  I  will?  Well,  then,  so  be  it.  I  will  not  violate 
my  pledge,  for  look  here,  landlord  (pulling  out  a  great  purse,  with 
a,  hundred  dollars  in  silver  shining  through  the  interstices),  that  is 
my  lump  which  has  been  growing  for  so  miwy  months,  and,  as  you 
say,  is  all  in  consequence  of  signang  the  pledge.  This  is  what  you 
would  have  had,  if  I  had  not  signed  it ;  and  if  I  have  a  bigger  one 
than  that  for  999  years,  I  will  not  go  to  d  '  ' '  '    '" 


THE  DRUNKARD    IN  TEARS. 

Last  week,  while  absent  from  home,  we  were  detained  for  an 
hour  or  two  by  the  rain  at  a  hotel  in  one  of  the  villages  of  our  stalo. 
While  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  bar-room,  our  attention  was  attracted 
to  an  individual  who  came  in,  and  walking  up  to  the  bar  called  for 
something  to  drink.  "  Have  you  any  money  ?"  he  was  asked.  "No," 
swd  he.  "Then  you  can  have  nothing  here."  The  poor  fellow 
turned  from  the  bar  and  walked  to  the  door.  There  was  something 
about  him  that  won  our  sympathy,  and  we  arose  from  our  seat  and 
followed  him.  We  found  him  standing  upon  the  porch,  bathed  in 
tears.  "  Friend,"  said  we,  "you  seem  to  be  greatly  grieved  that 
you  cannot  obtain  liquor;  surely  you  are  better  without  it."  "It  is 
not  that,  sir,  it  is  not  that  that  grieves  me,  it  is  the  remembrance  of 
other  days."  Then,  pointing  to  a  fine  farm  that  lay  across  the  road, 
he  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  farm  ?  It  was  once  mine — it  now  belongs 
to  the  keeper  of  this  house ;  I  have  lost,  and  he  has  gained  it  by  my 
intemperance.  Bat  that  is  not  all — I  had  a  wife  who  loved  me  dearer 
than  her  own  life.  My  intemperance  has  killed  her— she  lies  in  yon- 
der graveyard ;  and  sometimes  when  I  feel  as  I  do  now,  I  go  there 
and  weep :  but  what  avail  my  tears  !  they  will  not  bring  her  back — 
she  is  gone  forever.     And  now,  sir,  as  you  have  just  seen,  when  I 
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am  almost  dying  for  a  dram,  tliis  man,  who  has  robbed  mo  of  my 
lands,  and  assisted  me  to  kill  my  wife,  refuses  to  let  me  have  it  be- 
cause I  have  not  the  money." 


A  EUMSELLEB'8  DREAM. 
Well,  wife,  this  is  too  horrible  1     I  cannot  coatinue  this  business 


my  longer. 
Why  dear. 


rum  agam  ! 

My  dear,  you  are  frightened. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  am ;  aooLher  such  a  night  will  I  not  pass  for 
worlds. 

My  dear,  perhaps 

Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  !  I  am  determined  to  hare  nothing  more  to 
do  with  rum,  any  how.  Do  you  think,  Tom  Wilson  came  to  me 
with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  such  a  horrid  gash,  and  it 
was  so  hard  for  him  to  speak,  and  so  much  blood,  and,  said  he,  see 
here,  Joe,  the  result  of  your  rumselling.  My  blood  chdled  at  the 
sight,  and  just  then  the  house  seemed  to  he  turned  bottom  up,  the 
earth  opened,  and  a  httle  imp  took  me  by  the  hand,  siymg,  follow 
me.  As  I  went,  grim  devils  held  out  to  me  caps  of  liquid  fire,  say- 
ing, drink  this.  I  dared  not  refuse.  Every  diaught  set  me  in  a 
rage.  Serpents  hissed  on  each  side,  and  fiom  abo\e  leached  down 
their  heads  and  whispered  rvrniseller  !  On,  and  on,  the  imp  led  me 
thrpTigli  a  narrow  pass.  All  at  once  he  paused  and  said,  are  you 
DRY?  Yes,  I  replied.  Tlien  he  sti-uek  a  trap  door  with  his  foot, 
and  down,  down  we  went,  and  legions  of  fiery  serpents  rushed  after 
us,  whispering,  rumseUer  I  rumseller  !  At  length  we  stopped  again, 
and  the  imp  asked  me  as  before, are  you  det?  Yes,  I  replied.  He 
then  touched  a  spring — a  door  flew  open.  What  a  sight  I  there  were 
thousands,  aye,  millions  of  old,  worn-out  rum-drinkers,  crying  most 
piteously,  rum,  rum,  give  mo  more  rum  !  When  they  saw  me,  they 
stopped  a  moment  to  see  who  I  was — then  the  imp  cried  out,  so  as  to 
make  all  shake  again,  runueller  !  and  hurling  me  in,  shut  the  door. 
For  a  moment  they  fixed  their  ferocious  eyes  upon  me,  and  then 
uttered  a  united  yeJl,  which  filled  me  with  such  terror,  I  awoke. 
There  wife,  dieara  or  no  dream,  1  will  never  sell  another  drop. 


HARVESTINa  WITHOUT  LIQUOR. 
Ih  the  early  stage  of  the  temperance  reformation  a  farmer,  resid- 
ing near  "  the  gap"  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  an  intemperate  man,  was  induced  to  sign  the  total  abstineuca 
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pledge,  and  m  a  ven  shoit  time  ifterwaid  united  liiraselt  with  the 
Methodist  chuich  The  rumsellei  and  hs  dependanta  weie  =orely 
dismayed  at  this  e\traordm,iiy  change  \s  thej  fetmed  it  and  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  lure  him  Lack 

The  time  of  hardest n^  haimg  ariived  and  the  farmei  having 
many  acres  of  w!  eat  to  be  cut  the  anti  temperance  men  assembled 
with  their  cradles  in  theii  hands  and  demanded  their  icoustomed 
allowance  of  rum 

"  Not  a  drop  shaU  be  given,    firmly  replied  the  faimei. 

"  We  will  not  cut  your  wheat  without  it." 

"  Then  it  shall  rot  in  the  field." 

The  faithful  followers  of  alcohol  now  returned  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  left  the  "obstinate  farmer"  to  his  fate.  His  wheat  had 
begun  to  "fall  in  the  stubble,"  yet  he  placed  his  reliance  on  God, 
and  commending  himself  to  him,  he  retired  to  rest.  Eai'ly  in  the 
morning  he  was  awakened  from  his  slumber  by  a  shout  which 
seemed  to  speak  the  very  soul  of  joy.  He  looked  out,  and  beheld  a 
large  number  of  men,  with  cradles  in  their  hands,  the  foremost  bear- 
ing a  broad  banner,  with  the  words,  "  Total  AnsTiiraNCK,"  inscribed 
upon  its  ample  folds. 

"  What  can  all  this  mean?"  said  the  farmer,  gazing  with  astonish- 
ment upon  a  scene  which  seemed  rather  the  work  of  magic  than 

"Isn't  there  a  tetotaler  somewhere  about  these  parts,  who  has  a 
field  of  grmn  to  be  cut?"  inquired  one  of  the  crowd. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fanner,  "I  am  he." 

"  Well,  we've  come  to  cut  it,"  was  the  response. 

The  farmer  hurried  down  to  greet  his  kind-hearted  visiters,  who, 
having  heard  of  his  circumstances,  liad  traveled  many  miles  to  give 
him  a  helping  hand.  He  pointed  to  the  field,  tlie  banner  was  erected 
in  its  midst,  the  men  worked  like  good  tetotalcrs,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  farmer's  crop  was  saved  ! 


A  TAVERN   SIGN". 

"  My  dear,"  said  an  afi^eotionate  husband,  "  you  are  good  at  con- 
triving things,  I  wish  you  would  find  some  s  utable  de  ^n  to  paint 
on  the  sign  for  our  new  tavern." 

"I'll  do  no  such  thing,  I  don't  hke  your  go  to  taver  keeping. 
It's  a  dirty  business,  and  the  temperance  e  a  e  d  k  g  such  a 
fuss  about  it,  that  it  will  soon  come  to  noth  n^, 

"  There's  no  use  talking,  for  my  mind's  made  p  I  ve  got  a 
license,  and  paid  for  it,  and  I  must  use  it.  I  ant  som  th  ng  neat 
and  appropriate  to  paint  on  the  sign." 

"  well,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Make  a  great  b  „  horn  nd  pd  nt  your- 
self crawling  out  of  the  Hllle  end  of  it!" 
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THE  WIDOW  AKD  HER  SHIPWRECKED  SOS". 

In  the  nortli  of  England,  in  a  small  inland  village,  a  lieutenant  of 
the  British  navy,  after  serving  his  country  for  many  years,  took  up 
his  abode.  He  had  a  pious  wife  and  six  or  seven  children.  She  sent 
them  tQ  the  village  Sahhath  school ;  but  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years,  seemed  deteitnined  to  profit  by  neither  maternal  love,  nor 
pious  instructions  at  school.  He  played  and  mingled  with  a  class  of 
wicked  idlers  that  infested  the  village,  and  would  have  been  as  bad. 
as  the  worst  of  them,  but  for  his  father's  rigid  discipline.  That, 
alone,  restrained  him  from  rushing  into  excesses  of  wickedness  and 
riot.  But  that  father  died,  and  lett  his  widow  to  combat  tht  idleness 
of  her  boy  alone.  No,  not  alone ,  foi  she  sought  the  help  of  her 
God. 

The  father  being  dead,  the  son  grew  worse  He  was  ungovern- 
able ;  and  the  afflicted  widow  wept,  as  with  a  broken  heai  t  over  her 
recreant  child.  Unable  to  restrain  him,  she  adopted  i  ^eIy  common 
mode  in  England  of  disposing  of  idle  lads.  She  resolvLd  to  send  him 
to  sea.  It  was  a  painful  alternative  ;  but  he  could  not  grow  worse, 
she  thought,  and  possibly  the  severe  discipline  of  a  ship  might  Tium- 
bie  his  proud  spirit  and  lead  him  to  reflection. 

A  ship  was  obtsdned  for  him.  The  bustle  of  preparation  began 
and  was  over.  Unknown  to  the  youth,  the  mother  placed  a  bible  in 
his  chest,  with  a  secret  hope  that  its  light  might  lead  him  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  when  he  should  be  far-off  on  the  deep  blue  sea.  Many 
were  the  prayers  that  mother  offered  for  her  son  ;  many  the  counsefa 
she  gave  htm  from  the  fullness  of  her  heart.  The  day  of  separation 
came.  O,  it  was  a  day  of  trial  to  all  but  to  him  who  was  the  occa- 
sion of  all  the  sadness  of  that  family.  Warm  were  the  tears  she 
shed,  as,  pressing  him  to  her  bosom,  she  bade  him  adieu,  and  com- 
mended his  wayward  heart  to  God. 

Many  years  had  passed  and  the  wanderer  had  not  returned.  The 
ship  had  perished  at  sea,  and  the  widow  mourned  her  son  as  dead  ; 
and  what  was  worse,  she  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  undying  soul. 
Could  she  have  been  assured  of  his  safety  in  the  better  world,  her 
pained  heart  would  have  been  at  rest.  But  she  wept  over  him  as 
doubly  lost. 

It  was  a  stormy  night  in  mid-winter.  The  wind  howled,  the  rain 
i2i 
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poured  down,  in  torrents,  and  deep  darkness  obscured  the  eky.  The 
widow  and  her  chiidven  sat  beside  the  cheerful  fire,  and  a,  chastened 
cheerfulness  overspread  the  circle,  though  now  and  then  a  cloud  of 
melancholy  gathered  over  the  niotlier'a  brow,  aa  the  driving  storm 
reminded  her*>f  her  lost  son,  when  a  slight  tap  was  heard  at  Ihe 
door.  It  was  opened.  A  sailor  stood  there,  way-worn  and  weather- 
beaten.  He  begged  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  It  was  not  in  that 
mother's  heart  to  refuse  a  sailor  on  suck  a  night,  and  she  offered  him 
her  fireside  and  her  food. 

When  he  had  refreshed  himself,  she  modestly  questioned  him  of 
his  condition.  His  tale  was  soon  told.  He  had  been  shipwrecked, 
and  he  was  going  home  poor  and  penniless  to  his  mother.  He  had 
been  shipwrecked  before.     The  widow  asked  liim  to  tell  the  story  of 


He  said  that  in  a  violent  gale,  the  sJiip  ran  ashore  and  went  fo 
pieces.  The  crew  were  either  drowned  or  dashed  to  death  upon  the 
rocks.  Himself  and  another  were  the  only  persons  who  reached  the 
shore.  They  were  thrown  high  upon  the  beaeh  by  a  powerful  wave. 
Hia  companion  was  senseless  at  first,  but  at  last  revived — aJas  1  but 
to  die.  "He  was  a  sweet  youth,"  the  sailor  observed:  "  once  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  ship,  for  hia  excessive  devotion  to  vice.  But 
suddenly  he  had  changed.  He  became  a  serious,  praying  man  ;  as 
remarkable  for  piety  now,  as  for  vice  before.  When  he  revived  a 
little  on  the  beach,"  said  the  sailor,  "  be  pulled  a  bible  from  his  bo- 
som and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  It  was  this  blessed  book,  he  told  me, 
that  led  him  to  change  his  way  of  life.  Rummaging  his  chest  one 
day,  he  found  a  bible  ;  his  firet  impression  was  to  throw  it  away  ; 
but  cliancing  to  see  his  mother's  writing,  he  paused  to  examine  it. 
It  was  his  name.  It  made  him  think  of  his  mother  ;  of  her  instruc- 
tions, and  the  instructions  of  his  teachers  ;  and  then  he  saw  his  sins, 
and  felt  he  was  a  sinner.  Overwhelmed,  he  sunk  upon  his  knees, 
beside  his  chest,  and  wept  and  prayed,  and  vowed  to  change  his  way 
of  life.  And  he  did  change  it ;  for  he  became  a  decided  Christian. 
After  telling  me  about  this  change,"  continued  the  sailor,  "  he  gave 
me  his  bible,  and  bade  me  keep  it  for  his  sake  ;  and  then  falling  back 
upon  the  sand,  he  expired  with  a  half-offered  prayer  upon  his  lips." 

As  the  sailor  concluded,  the  widow,  who  had  listened  with  deep 
interest  and  feeling,  inquired  : 

"  Have  you  got  that  bifale,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Yea,  madam,"  said  he  ;  and  he  took  from  his  bosom  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bunch  of  old  canvass.  Carefully  removing  several 
envelops,  he  at  last  pi-oduced  a  small  pocket  bible,  and  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  laay. 

Tremblingly  and  nastily  she  seized  it.  She  turned  to  the  blank 
page,  when  lo  I  her  child's  name  in  her  own  writing.  A  death-like 
paleness  overspread  her  usually  pale  cheek,  as  she  made  the  discov- 
ery, and  exclaimed,  "  'tis  his  !  'tis  his  !  my  son  !  my  son  I" 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  idle  Sunday  scholar,  at  sea,  away  from  the 
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means  of  grace,  suddenly  profiling  by  the  instructions  of  years  past. 
His  soul  felt  the  inspiring  leaven  a  teacher  bad  placed  within  it,  and 
grew  ripe  for  paradise,  when  the  teacher  mourned  his  labor  lost. 
How  encouraging  !  How  cheering !  Labor  on,  dear  teacher,  in 
hope.  Parents,  despise  not  Sabbath  school  instruction,  for  yonr 
child  may  in  liite  manner  he  saved. 


ALL  FOR  THE  BEST. 

It  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the  good  Bernard  Gilpin,  when  ex- 
posed to  losses  and  troubles,  "  AhT  well;  God's  will  be  done;  it 
IS  all  for  the  best." 

Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  Bernard  Gilpin  was 
accused  of  heresy  before  the  merciless  Bishop  Bonner;  he  was 
speedily  apprehended,  and  he  left  his  quiet  home,  "nothing  doubt- 
ing," as  he  said,  "that  it  was  al!  for  the  best,"  though  he  was  well 
aware  of  what  might  await  him ;  for  we  find  him  giving  directions 
to  his  steward,  "  to  provide  him  a  long  garment  that  he  might  go 
the  more  comely  to  the  stake,  at  which  he  would  be  burnt." 

While  on  his  way  to  London,  by  some  accident,  he  had  a  fall  and 
broke  his  leg,  which  put  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  journey.  The 
persons  in  whose  custody  he  was,  took  occasion  thence  maliciously 
to  retort  upon  his  habitual  remark,  "What,"  said  they,  "is  this 
al!  for  the  best?  You  say,  master,  that  nothing  happens  which  is 
not  for  our  good;  think  you  your  broken  leg  is  so  intended?" 

"Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is,"  was  the  meek  reply,  and  so 
in  truth  it  proved ;  for,  before  he  was  able  to  travel,  Queen  Mary 
died,  the  persecution  ceased,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty  and 
friends. 

THE  JEW  AKD  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

An  aged  clergyman,  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  as  he  was 
preaching  to  a  large  audience,  observed  a  man  in  the  congregation, 
who  had  in  every  respect  the  appearance  of  a  Jew.  He  was  well 
dressed,  and  appeai-ed  absorbed  in  deep  and  devout  attention  during 
the  services ;  at  the  close  of  which,  the  clergyman  went  to  him,  and 
thus  addressed  him:  "  Sir,  am  I  not  correct  in  supposing  that  I  am 
addressing  one  of  the  children  of  Abraham  ?*'  "  You  are,  sir." 
"  But  how  is  it  that  I  meet  a  Jew  in  a  Christian  assembly." 

The  substance  of  his  narrative  was  as  follows :  He  was  a  very 
respectable  man,  of  superior  education,  who  had  lately  come  from 
London,  with  his  books,  his  riches,  and  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
in  her  seventeenth  year.  He  had  found  a  beautiful  retreat  on  thd 
fertile  banks  of  the  Ohio,  had  buried  bis  wife  before  he  left  Europe, 
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and  now  knew  no  pleasure,  except  in  tlie  society  of  his  beloved 
cliild.  She  was,  indeed,  worthy  of  a  parent's  love — she  was  ex- 
tremely heaiitiful  in  her  person,  but  possessed  the  superior  cbarms 
of  a  cultivated  mind  and  amiable  disposition ;  ao  pains  had  been 
spared  on  her  education.  She  could  read  and  speak  with  fluency 
several  different  languages,  and  her  mannera  were  most  pleasing. 
No  wonder,  then,  that,  a  father,  far  advanced  in  age,  should  place 
his  whole  affection  on  this  only  child  of  his  love ;  eapeciallj'  as  lie 
knew  no  source  of  happiness  beyond  the  world.  Being  a  strict  Jew, 
he  educated  her  in  the  strictest  principles  of  his  religion. 

It  was  not  long  since  that  his  daughter  was  taken  il! ;  the  rose 
faded  from  her  cheek,  her  eye  lost  its  fire,  her  streng'th  decayed,  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  her  disease  was  incurable  and  fatal. 
The  father  hung  over  the  bed  of  his  daughter,  with  a  heart  ready  to 
burst  with  anguish.  He  often  attempted  to  converse  with  her,  but 
seldom  spoke,  except  by  the  language  of  tears.  He  spared  no  trouble 
or  expense  in  procuring  medical  assistance,  but  no  human  skill  could 
turn  aside  the  arrow  of  death. 

The  father  was  walking  in  a  small  grove  near  his  bouse,  weeping, 
■when  he  was  sent  for  by  his  dying  daughter.  With  a  heavy  heart 
he  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber,  soon,  he  feared,  to  be  the 
chamber  of  death.  He  was  now  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  child, 
and  his  religious  views  gave  him  but  a  feeble  hope  of  meeting  her 
Lereafter.  The  child  grasped  the  hand  of  her  parent,  and  addressed 
him  with  all  the  energy  which  her  expiring  strength  permitted. 

"Father,  do  you  love  me?" 

"  My  child,  you  know  I  love  you — that  you  are  more  dear  to  me 
than  all  the  world  beside." 

"  But  father,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Why,  ray  child,  will  you  give  me  pain  so  exquisite  ?  Have  I, 
then,  never  given  you  any  proofs  of  my  love?" 

"But,  my  dearest  father,  do  you  love  me?"  The  father  could 
not  answer.  The  child  added  :  "  I  know,  my  dear  father,  you  have 
been  the  kindest  of  parents,  and  I  tenderly  love  you.  Will  you 
grant  me  one  request?  0,  my  father,  it  is  tlie  dying  request  of 
your  daughter,  will  you  regard  it  ?" 

"My  dearest  child,  ask  what  you  will,  though  it  take  every 
shilling  of  my  property ;  whatever  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  granted — I 
will  grant  it." 

"  My  dear  father,  I  heg  yim  never  again  to  speai;  against  Jesus  of 
^azaretk." 

The  father  was  dumb  with  astonishment.  "I  know,"  continued 
the  dying  girl,  "  I  know  but  little  about  this  Jesus,  for  I  was  never 
taught,  nut  I  know  that  he  is  the  Savior,  for  he  has  manifested 
himself  to  me  since  I  have  been  sick,  even  to  the  salvation  of  my 
soul ;  I  believe  he  will  save  me,  although  I  had  never  loved  him 
before ;  I  feel  that  I  am  going  to  him ;  that  I  shall  be  ever  witli 
hira.     And  now,  my  father,  do  not  deny  me ;  I  beg  that  you  will 
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never  again  speat  against  this  Jesus  of  Kazareth.  I  entreat  you  to 
obtain  a  testament  ivliicli  tells  of  tim,  and  I  pray  that  you.  may 
know  him;  and  when  I  am  no  more,  tliat  you  may  love  and  always 
serve  him." 

The  exertioD  here  overcame  the  weakness  of  her  feeble  body;  she 
stopped,  and  her  father's  heart  was  too  full  even  for  teai-s.  He  left 
the  room  in  great  loiTor  of  mind  ;  and  before  he  could  recover  him- 
self, the  spirit  of  his  beloved  daughter  had  taken  its  flight,  we  may 
trust,  to  the  Savior  whom,  though  she  scarcely  knew,  she  yet  lovea 
and  honored.  The  first  thing  the  parent  did,  after  committing  to 
the  dust  this,  his  only  and  beloved  child,  was  to  procure  a  Kew 
Testament,  which  he  read  diligently ;  and  taught  by  the  Spirit  from 
above,  is  now  numbered  among  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of 
his  once  despised  Savior. 


THE  SUNDAY  PARTY. 

As  I  was  walking  one  Lord's  day  to  the  house  of  God,  I  saw  a 
party  of  young  people  on  before  me,  whose  volatile  manners  ill  ac- 
corded with  the  sanctity  of  the  day,  and  just  as  I  was  passing  them, 
I  heard  one  say  : 

"Indeed,!  think  we  shall  do  wrong — my  conscience  condemns 
me — I  must  return." 

"  There  can  be  no  harm,"  replied  another,  "  in  taking  an  excur- 
sion on  the  water,  especially  as  we  have  resolved  to  go  to  a  place  of 
worship  this  evening." 

"I  must  return,"  rejoined  a  female  voice;  my  conscience  con- 
demns me.     What  will  my  father  say  if  he  hears  of  it?" 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  bridge;  and  one  of  the  party 
was  busily  engaged  with  a  waterman,  while  the  rest  stood  in  close 
debate  for  a  few  mmutes,  when  they  all  moved  toward  the  water. 
Two  of  the  gentlemen  stepped  into  the  boat,  two  more  stood  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  females  were  handed  one  by  one  into  the  boat. 
It  was  a  fine  morning,  though  rather  cold,  and  the  tide  was  running 
at  its  usual  rate ;  many  were  gating  on  them,  when  a,,  naval  officer 
standing  near,  called  to  them  through  the  ballustrades,  and  stud : 

"  A  pleasant  morning  to  you." 

One  of  the  gentlemen  suddenly  arose  to  return  the  compliment, 
but  from  some  cause  which  I  could  not  perceive,  he  fell  over  into  the 
water.  This  disaster  threw  the  whole  party  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation, and  eaeh  one,  instead  of  remaining  in  bis  seat,  rushed  to  the 
side  of  the  boat  over  which  their  companion  had  fallen,  which  upset 
it,  and  all  were  instantaneously  plunged  into  the  deep.  .  The  shriek 
which  the  multitude  of  spectators  gave,  when  they  beheld  this  cala- 
mity, exceeded  any  similar  noJse  I  ever  heard;  several  females 
fainted— boats  immediately  put  off,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  water- 
men rescued  one,  and  another,  and  another,  from  a  premature  grave. 
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Having  picked  up  all  they  could  find,  the  different  boats  were  rowed 
to  the  &hoie,  wheie  some  medical  gentlemen  were  in  waiting;  but 
when  the  ptifj  met  together,  no  language  can  describe  the  horror 
which  was  depicted  on  eveiy  countenance,  when  they  found  that 
two  were  still  mis^ng 

"  Wheie  IS  my  sister'"  said  the  voice  which  had  said,  only  a  few 
minutes bofoie,  "thcie  can  be  no  harm  in  tating  an  escursion  on 
the  water,  especially  as  we  ha>e  resolved  to  go  to  church  in  the 

"  Where's  my  Charles  ?"  said  a  female,  who  had  appeared  the 
most  gay  and  sprightly  wben  I  fii-st  saw  ihem. 

At  length  two  boats,  which  had  gone  a  considerable  distance,  were 
seen  returning ;  on  being  asked,  if  they  had  picked  up  any,  tiicy 
replied,  "  Yes — two."  This  reply  electrified  the  whole  party ;  they 
wept  for  joy,  and  so  did  others  who  stood  around  them, 

"Here's  a  gentleman,"  said  the  boatman;  but  I  believe  he's 
dead." 

"Where's  the  lady,"  said  the  brother,  "is  she  safeS" 

"  She  is  in  the  other  boat,  sir." 

"  Is  she  alive  ? — has  she  spoken  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  she  has  not  spoken,  I  believe." 

"Is  she  dead?  oh,  tell  me." 

"  I  fear  she  is,  sir." 

The  bodies  were  immediately  removed  from  the  boats  to  a  house 
in  the  vicinity,  and  every  effort  was  employed  to  restore  animation, 
and  some  faint  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  medical  gentlemen 
that  they  should  succeed.  In  the  space  of  little  more  than  ten 
minutes,  they  announced  the  joyful  news,  that  the  gentleman  began 
to  breathe;  but  they  made  no  allusions  to  the  lady.  Her  broUier 
sat  motionless,  absorbed  in  the  deepest  melancholy,  till  the  actual 
decease  of  his  sister  was  announced,  when  he  started  up,  and  became 
almost  frantic  with  grief.  He  exclaimed ;  "  Oh,  my  sister !  my 
sister!  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee!"  They  were  all  over- 
whelmed with  trouble,  and  knew  not  what  to  do. 

"Who  will  bear  the  heavy  tidings  to  our  father?"  said  the 
brother,  as  he  paced  the  room  backwai-d  and  forwai-d,  like  a  maniac 
broke  loose  from  the  cell  of  misery.  "  Oh,  who  will  hear  the  heavy 
tidings  to  our  father?"  He  paused — a  death-like  silence  pervaded 
the  whole  apartment ;  he  again  burst  forth  in  the  agony  of  despaii'  i 
"  I  forced  her  to  go  against  the  dictates  of  her  conscience ;  I  am  her 
murderer;  I  ought  lo  have  perished,  and  not  my  sister.  Wlio  will 
bear  the  heavy  tidings  to  our  father?" 

"I  will,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  had  been  unremitting  in  his 
attentions  to  the  sufferers. 

"Do  you  know  him  sir?" 

"Yes,  1  know  him." 

"  Oh  !  how  can  I  ever  appear  in  his  presence  ?  I  enticed  one  of  the 
best  of  children  to  an  act  of  disobedience,  which  has  destroyed  her  1" 
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TI-IE  DOCTRINE  OF  TRAN"SUBSTAIJ1"TIATI0I3'. 
A  EoMAH  Catholic  gentleman  in  England  being  engaged  to  marry 
a  Protestant  lady,  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  there  should  be  no 
contests  on  the  subject  of  religion.  For  some  years  after  their 
union,  tbis  agreement  was  scrupillously  observed ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  priest.who  had  paid  them  frequent  visits,  expecting  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  a  convert  of  the  lady,  began  to  talk  upon 
the  peculiarities  of  his  religion.  He  particularly  insisted  upon  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiati.on,  and  grew  troublesome  by  his  impor- 
tunity. To  avoid  being  further  teazed  by  him,  she  one  day  seemed 
to  be  overcome  by  his  arguments,  and  agreed  to  attend  at  mass  wiih 
her  husband  the  following  Sabbath,  provided  she  might  be  allowed 
to  prepare  the  wafer  herself.  The  priest,  not  suspecting  any  thing, 
and  glad  on  any  tenns  to  secure  such  a  convert,  gave  his  consent. 
The  lady  accordingly  appeared  at  the  chapel  with  her  husband,  and 
after  the  consecration  of  the  wafers,  which  she  had  brought  with 
her,  she  solemnly  demanded  of  the  priest,  whether  it  was  really 
converted  into  the  body  of  Christ?  To  which  question,  he  without 
hesitation  replied,  thai  there  was  a  conversion  made  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  there  remained  no 

"  If  this  be  really  the  case,"  sMd  she,  "you  may  eat  the  wafer 
without  any  danger;  but  as  for  myself,  I  should  be  afraid  to  touch 
it,  as  it  is  mixed  with  arsenic."  The  priest  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
discovery  so  unexpected,  and  was  too  wise  to  hazai-d  bis  life  upon  a 
doctrine,  for  which  he  had,  however,  contended  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  perfect  assurance.  The  lady's  husband  was  so  struck  by 
this  practical  confutation  of  a  doctrine  which  he  had  before  implicitlv 
believed,  that  he  never  afterwards  appeared  at  the  mass. 


OLD  FATHER  MORRIS. 

The  manner  in  which  this  aged  New  England  clergyman  illus- 
trated some  topics,  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article 
in  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  written  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

Sometimes  he  would  give  the  narration  an  exceedingly  pracljcftl 
turn,  as  one  example  will  illustrate : 

He  had  noticed  a  falling  off  in  his  little  circle,  which  met  for  so- 
cial prayer,  and  took  occasion,  the  first  time  he  re-collected  a  toler- 
able audience,  to  tell  concerning  "  the  conference-meeting  which  the 
disciples  attended,"  affer  the  resurrection. 

"  But  Thomas  was  not  with  them,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  sor- 
rowful voice.  "Why!  what  could  keep  Thomas  away?"  "Per- 
haps," said  he,  glancing  at  some  of  the  backward  auditors,  "  Thomas 
had  got  cold-hearted,  and  was  afraid  they  would  ask  him  to  make 
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the  first  prayer,  or,  perhaps,"  said  he,  looking  at  some  of  tlie  farm- 
ers, "  Thomas  wts  afraid  the  roads  were  bad;  or,  perhaps," 
added,  after  d  pause  Thomas  had  got  proud,  and  thought  he 
could  not  come  m  his  old  dothes  Thus  he  went  on,  significantly 
summing  up  with  great  iimphuty  and  emotion,  he  added,  "  but  only 
think  what  Thomaa  losit  foi  m  the  middle  of  the  meeting,  the  Lord 
Jesus  came,  and  stood  among  them '  How  sorry  Thomas  muat 
have  been !"  itvi  lepiesentation  seived  to  fiU  the  vacant  seats  for 
some  time  to  come 

Father  Morni  sometimei  u«ed  his  illustratic  talent  to  a  very  good 
purpose  in  the  way  of  icbuke  He  had  on  his  farm  a  fine  orchaivi 
of  peaches,  from  which  some  of  the  ten  and  twelve -year-old  gentle- 
men helped  themselves  more  liberally  than  the  old  gentleman  thought 
expedient. 

Accordingly  he  took  occasion  to  introduce  into  his  sermon  one 
Sunday,  in  his  little  parish,  an  account  of  a  journey  he  took,  and 
how  he  saw  a  fine  orchard  of  peaches,  that  made  his  mouth  water  to 
look  at  them. 

"  So,"  says  he,  "  I  came  up  to  the  fence,  and  looked  all  around, 
for  I  would  not  have  touched  one  of  them  without  leave,  for  all  the 
world.     At  last  I  spied  a  man,  and,  says  I : 

"Mistfir,  won't  you  give  me  some  of  your  peaches?" 

So  the  man  came,  and  gave  me  nigh  a  handful.  And  while  I 
stood  there  eating,  I  said : 

"  Mister,  how  do  you  manage  to  keep  your  peaches  ?" 

"  Keep  them  !"  lie  said,  and  stared  at  me.    "what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  *'  don't  the  boys  steal  them?" 

"  Boys  steal  them  ?"  said  he,  "  no  indeed  !" 

"Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "I  have  a  whole  lot  full  of  peaches,  and  I 
cannot  get  half  of  them  (here  the  old  man's  voice  grew  tremulous,) 
because  the  boys  in  my  parish  steal  them  so." 

"Why,  sir,"   said  he,    "don't  their  parents  teach  them  not  to 

"  And  I  gi'ew  all  over  in  a  cold  sweat,  and  told  him  I  was  afraid 
,they  didn't." 

"  Why,  how  you  talk,"  says  the  man,  "  tell  me  where  you  live." 

"Then,"  says  Father  Morris  (the  tears  running  over,)  "I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him  I  lived  in  the  town  of  G ." 

After  this.  Father  Morris  kept  his  peaches. 


A  EASE  FATHER. 
Ik  the  neighborhood  of  Hitcbin,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  lived  a  few 
years  ago,  a  laboring  man,  who  having  a  cross  child,  freq^uently 
wished,  with  an  oath,  that  his  next  cliild  might  be  both  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  afterward  had  three  children,  ail  of  wbom  were  deaf 
and  dumb. 
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Rav.  T.  Habrison,  in  preacLing  a  sermon,  some  years  ago,  in 
Springfield,  Okio,  on  tte  advantages  of  parental  instruutlon  in  con- 
nection with  Sabbath  school  efforts,  related  the  following  striking  cir- 
cumstance : 

"  In  childhood,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  little  boy  who  attended 
the  same  Sabbath  school  as  myself.  He  was  a  fine  child,  and  pro- 
mised to  make  an  interesting  youth.  As  life  advanced,  however,  he 
forsook  hia  Sabbath  school,  and  became  addicted  to  evil  practices, 
commencing  with  Sabbath  breaking,  and  then  proceeding  to  intem- 
perance, profanity,  and  other  rajnous  vices.  His  parents,  though 
occasional  attenders  on  public  worship,  neglected  his  spiiitual  inter- 
ests ;.  and  as  he  ripened  in  years,  he  ripened  in  crime.  At  length,  he 
attacked  a  man  on  the  highway,  took  from  him  his  money,  and  nearly 
deprived  him  of  life.  He  was  apprehended,  brought  to  trial,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung.  On  flie  other  hand,  I,  after  remaining  for 
sometime  a  scholai-  in  the  Sabbath  school,  was  appointed  a  teacher. 
My  parents  also  endeavored  to  bring  me  up  in  me  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord.  Often  has  a  pious  father  shed  tears  of  holy 
sympathy  and  affection,  while  giving  me  religious  advice.  Their  ef- 
forts were  not  in  vain.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  my  feet  were  re- 
strained from  the  ways  of  wickedness,  and  I  was  led  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  It  so  happened  that  I  witnessed  the  exe- 
cution of  my  school-fellow ;  and  the  impression  which  was  then  made 
on  my  mind,  will  never,  no  never,  be  effaced.  I  saw  him  ascend  the 
scaffold — I  saw  his  arms  pinioned,  and  his  feet  bound  together — I 
saw  his  eyesight  excluded  forever  from  the  glorious  light  of  day,  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  nature,  by  a  dismal  cap — I  saw  the  rope  tied 
around  Lis  neck — I  saw  his  footing  torn  from  under  him — and  there  he 
was,  a  sad  spectacle  between  heaven  and  earth,  his  pinioned  body 
rapidly  moving  backward  and  forward.  I  looked  and  looked  again  ; 
but  the  sight  was  more  than  I  could  bear  :  my  eyes  grew  dim — my 
heart  turned  sick ;  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  retired  from  the 
horrifying  scene.  And  never,  in  all  my  life,  did  virtue  appear  more 
beautiful,  and  religion  more  precious,  than  at  that  hour. 

'Twill  save  ue  fiora  a  thousand  snares 

To  mind  religion  young  ; 
Grace  will  improve  onr  following  years 

And  mate  our  virtue  strong." 


ANECDOTE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON. 

The  Hon. ■  —  — ,  who  as  a  Baptist  preacher  and  lieutenant 

governor,  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  been  in  the  service  of  the 
iiord,  an-*  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the 
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honors  or  profits,  or  both,  of  the  posts  he  held,  detennined  to  resigti 
them,  and  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  the  assistance  of  the  admin- 
istration in  caiTjJng  on  the  general  government  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  to  Washington,  and  laid  his  case  before  the  presi- 
dent. He  stated  his  pretensions  and  his  wishes,  narrated  at  some 
length  all  the  prominent  events  of  his  political  life,  dwelling  espe- 
cially upon  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  democratic  party,  the  sacri- 
fices he  had  submitted  to,  the  eseitions  he  had  made  in  its  behalf, 
and  its  consequent  indebtedness  to  him ;  but  said  not  a  word  of  what 
he  had  done  for  the  cause  of  religion.  General  Jackson  heard  the 
clerical  aspirant  through  in  silence,  and  after  musing  a  moment,  put 
the  following  question  to  him  : 

"Mr.  K,,  are  you  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?" 

"  I  am,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  the  general,  with  his  usual  quiet  dignity,  "  you 
hold  already  a  higher  office  than  any  in  my  gift — an  office  whose  du- 
ties, properly  performed,  requires  your  whole  attention  ;  and  really 
I  think  the  best  that  I  can  do  for  you  will  be  to  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
devote  your  whole  fiiae  to  them  ;  for,  from  what  yon  tell  me,  I  fear 
that  hitherto  they  have  been  somewhat  neglected." 


CHRISTIAN  FIRMNESS. 
When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  was  once  pleading  the  cause  of  France, 
he  related  the  following,  which  he  received  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the 
evangelists,  employed  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Paris.  This  evan- 
gelist was  preaching  in  one  of  the  towns  of  France,  and  a  lady,  the 
wife  of  one  of  its  wealthiest  citizens,  attended  at  the  chapel,  and  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  her  soul's  salvation.  Her 
husband,  who  was  an  infidel,  opposed  her  violently  ;  and,  at  length, 
when  she  became  a  decided  Chnstian,  told  her  that  if  she  went  to  the 
chapel  again,  he  would  take  her  life.  Knowing  well  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  firmly  believing  that  he  would  execute  hie  threat,  she 
called  upon  the  minister  to  ask  his  advice.  I  know  not,  said  he,  what 
to  give,  but  we  will  pray  to  God  for  wisdom.  They  kneeled,  and 
prayed  together.  She  arose  from  her  knees,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  returned  home.  The  next  Sabbath  she  was  found  at  the  house 
of  God,  listening,  as  if  for  the  last  time  on  this  side  of  the  eternal 
world.  At  the  close  of  the  service  she  returned,  and  upon  entering 
her  house,  her  husband  met  her,  when  the  following  conversation  en- 
sued :  "Have  you  been  to  the  chapel  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Did  not  I  te]l 
yon  that  I  would  kill  you  if  you  went  again  ?  How  dared  you  to 
go  t"  "  Yes,  but  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man."  Perceiving 
that  he  hesitated,  she  embraced  the  opportunity  of  expostulating  with 
him.  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  do  you  intend  to  kill  me  ?  Have  I  been 
a  worse  wife  to  you,  a  worse  mother  to  your  children,  since  I  became 
a  Christian  V     "  No,"  replied  he,  letting  his  weapon  fall  from  his 
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hand,  "  no,  and  I  promise  never  to  oppose  yon  any  more.  And  now," 
continued  he,  "I  wish  you  to  pray  for  me."  Tliey  bowed  before  the 
mercy-seat,  and  she  poured  out  her  soul  in  prayer  for  him.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  tlie  church. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  CRIME. 


illaia  in  a  day.  Congenial  as  sin  is  to  tbe 
natural  heart,  and  inclined  as  the  wicked  may  be  to  the  pursuits  of 
vice,  there  is  a  first  step  in  the  path  of  every  crime.  At  that  point 
in  the  career  of  guilt  tee  man  would  have  shuddered  at  tiie  thought 
of  deeds  which  he  afterwards  performs  without  remorse.  He  never 
dreamed  of  the  extremity  to  which  one  transgression  will  lead. 

Several  examples  occur  to  mind  just  now. 

A  young  lawyer,  with  connexions  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  talents  to  secure  for  him  an  elevated  rank  in  his  profession,  mar- 
ried a  lovely  woman,  and  entered  on  life  with  the  brightest  prospects 
of  success  and  happiness.  The  increasing  expenses  of  a  family  de- 
manded an  increasing  income,  and  as  business  did  not  advance  as 
rapidly  as  he  desired,  in  an  evil  hour  he  placed  the  names  of  some 
of  his  best  friends  to  a  note,  and  drew  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
bank.  He  promised  himself  that  before  it  was  due,  he  should  be 
ready  to  meet  it,  and  his  crime  would  never  be  known.  The  note  was 
renewed  by  forgery.  It  was  an  easy  mode  of  raising  money,  and 
became  easier  the  oftener  he  employed  it.  For  a  season  he  was  suc- 
cessful, but  when  was  dishonesty  the  best  policy  in  the  end  ? 

His  guilt  was  discovered.  He  fled  from  justice,  and  was  hunted 
through  the  woods  in  winter  like  a  beast.  His  young  wife  woke 
almost  in  madness,  to  the  consciousness  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
felon.  His  retreat  was  at  length  cut  off.  He  was  arrested,  but  es- 
caped again. 

He  flew  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  The  embrace  was  short  and 
full  of  agony.  He  wept ;  and  she  wrung  her  hands,  but  uttered  no 
repi-oach.  She  loved  him  loo  much  even  in  his  shame.  He  must  fly 
ag^n.  He  did  fly,  and  was  again  aiTested  and  brought  to  trial.  The 
case  was  a  plain  one.  There  was  no  defense — there  could  be  none. 
He  was  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  His  mea- 
sure of  iniquity  was  full.  Now  and  then  an  old  acquaintance  looked 
in  upon  his  cell  where  he  pursued  his  solitary  toil,  but  he  never  looked 
up.  They  said  he  was  pining  away,  and  they  made  an  effort  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon  and  release.  But  death  was  before  them,  and  he  went 
from  prison  to  judgment, 

I  went  into  the  hospital  of  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing  some  years  ago, 
and  there  lay,  in  the  last  struggles  of  life,  a  man  of  fine  form  and 
noble  countenance.  He  was  raving  in  delirium,  and  soon  died  mad. 
I  asked  his  name  and  history,  and  found  that  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
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from  tbe  city  of  New  York,  who  had  begun  his  cowse  of  crime  by 
stealing  paltry  articles  of  clothing  from  his  associates  i  soon  he  laid 
his  hands  on  money ;  and  hy-and-hy  he  was  detected  when  far  ad- 
vanced in  guilt.  His  end  I  have  juat  mentioned.  He  was  a  child  of 
luxury  and  had  never  known  watU.  And  when  he  lay  dying  in  that 
prison  hospital,  out  off  from  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  tliat  would 
have  softened  a  death-bed  in  tbe  house  of  parental  love,  I  thought 
how  truly,  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard." 

A  clerk  in  a  store,  a  teller  in  a  oank,  an  agent  in  his  office,  con- 
stantly handling  the  money  of  others,  is  tempted  to  apply  a  little  to 
his  own  use,  with  the  promise  made  to  himself  that  he  will  restore  it, 
and  speedily.  But  he  finds  it  easier  to  borrow  than  to  pay,  when  no 
one  calls  him  to  an  aceoimt.  The  more  he  takes,  tbe  more  he  wants 
to  take.  He  begins  a  course  of  extravagance,  and  falls  into  sins  that 
require  money  to  secure  their  indulgence.  Hu  speculates,  in  hopes 
of  paying  all  back  at  once ;  ever^  plunge  increases  hie  embarrass- 
ments ;  his  guilt  breaks  out ;  he  flies  from  justice,  a  lost,  self-ruined 
man.  What  to  him  are  the  arrows  that  have  pierced  the  fond  hearts 
of  too  confiding  friends.  He  planted  those  arrows,  but  can  never 
draw  them. 

Now  there  was  a  time  when  that  man  was  what  the  world  calls 
virtuous.  He  would  have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  crime ;  and  he 
did  tremble  and  turn  pale  when  he  committed  his  first  offense.  It 
disturbed  his  sleep  that  night,  and  when  he  met  bis  employer  the 
next  morning,  he  thought  he  was  suspected  and  trembled  ag^n.  But 
that  step  taken,  the  next  was  easy. 


THE  BAG  OF  DUCATS. 

A  CAUSE  wa.^  tried  before  a  young  cadi  of  Smyrna,  the  merits  of 
which  were  as  follows ;  A  poor  man  claimed  a  house  which  a  rich 
man  usurped.  The  former  held  his  deeds  and  documents  to  prove 
his  right ;  but  the  latter  had  provided  a  number  of  witnesses  to  inval- 
idate his  title.  In  order  to  support  their  evidence  effectually,  be 
presented  the  cadi  with  a  long  bag  containing  five  hundred  ducats. 
When  the  day  arrived  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  poor  man  told  his 
story,  and  produced  his  writings,  but  could  not  support  his  case  by- 
witnesses  ;  the  other  rested  bis  whole  case  on  his  witnesses,  and  his 
adveraary's  defect  in  law,  who  could  produce  none  r  he  urged  tbe 
cadi,  therefore,  to  give  sentence  in  his  favor.  After  the  most  press- 
ing solicitations,  the  judge  calmly  drew  out  from  under  his  sofa  the 
bi^  of  ducats  which  the  rich  man  had  given  him  as  a  bribe,  saying 
to  him  very  gravely,  "  You  have  been  much  mistaken  in  the  suit,  for 
if  the  poor  man  can  produce  no  witnesses  in  confirmation  of  his  right, 
I  myself  can  produce  at  least  five  hundred."     He  then  threw  away 
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the  bag  witli  reproach  and  indigniitioD,  and  decreed  the  liouse  to  the 
poor  plaintiff.  Such  was  the  noble  decision  of  a  Turkish  judge, 
whose  disinterested  conduct  was  tlie  reverse  of  that  of  the  unjust, 
time-serving  Fehx. 


ITALICS. 

The  late  Mrs.  Graham  of  New  Yotk  regarded  with  particular  es- 
teem the  works  of  Dr.  Owen,  the  Kev,  William  Eomaine,  and  the 
Eev.  John  Kewton,  and  read  them  with  pleasure  and  profit.  One 
day  she  remarked  to  Mr.  B.  that  she  preferred  the  ancient  writers  on 
theology  to  the  modem,  because  they  dealt  more  in  italics.  "  Dear 
mother,"  he  replied,  "  what  religion  can  there  be  in  iUUics?"  "  You 
know,"  said  she,  '*  that  old  writers  expected  credit  for  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  by  proving  them  from  the  word  of  God  to  be  correct; 
they  inserted  the  scripture  passages  in  italics,  and  their  woi-ks  have 
been  sometimes  one-half  in  italics.  Modem  writers  on  theology,  on 
the  contrary,  give  «s  a  lon^  trmn  of  reasoning  to  pferauade  us  to'tbeir 
opinions,  but  very  little  in  italics  !" 


THE  BOY  THAT  WOULD  NOT   LET   HIS   SISTER  WANT. 

A  French  paper  says  that  Lucille  Bomee,  a  pretty  little  girl  with 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair,  poorly,  but  neatly  clothed,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Sixth  Court  of  Correction  under  a  charge  of  v^'ancy. 

"  Does  any  one  claim  you  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"Ah!  my  good  sir,"  said  she,  "I  have  no  longer  any  friends ; 
my  father  and  mother  are  dead — I  have  only  my  brother  James,  but 
he  is  as  young  as  I  am.     Oh,  dear  1  what  could  he  do  for  me !" 

"  The  court  must  send  you  to  the  house  of  correction." 

"Here  I  am,  sist«i- — here  I  am  I  do  not  fear  1"  cried  a  childisb 
voice  from  the  other  end  of  the  court.  And  at  the  same  instant  a 
little  boy,  with  a  sprightly  countenance,  started  forth  from  amid  the 
crowd,  and  stood  before  the  judge. 

"  Who  are  you,"  said  he. 

"James  Romee,  the  brother  of  this  poor  little  girl." 

"Your  age?" 

"Thirteen." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  I  come  to  claim  Lucille  ?" 

"  But  have  you  the  means  of  providing  for  her  ?" 

"  Yestciviay  I  had  not,  but  now  I  have.    Don't  be  afraid  Lucille." 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  James !" 

"  But  let  us  see,  my  hoy,"  ssud  the  magistrate  ;  "  the  court  is  dis- 
posed to  do  all  it  can  for  your  sister.  However,  you  must  give  us 
some  explanation." 
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"About  a  fortoigh-t  ago,  sir,"  continued  the  boy,  "my  poor 
mother  died  of  a  bad  cough,  for  it  was  very  cold  at  home.  We 
were  in  great  trouble.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  become  an  arti- 
Ban,  and  when  I  know  a  good  trade  I  wiil  support  jay  sister.  I  went 
apprentice  to  a  brush-maier.  Every  day  I  used  to  carry  her  half 
my  dinner,  and  at  night  I  took  her  secretly  to  my  room,  and  she 
slept  on  my  bed,  while  I  slept  on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  my  blouse. 
But  it  appears  tie  poor  little  thing  had  not  enough  to  eat,  for,  unfor- 
tunately, one  day  she  begged  on  the  boulevard.  When  I  heard  she 
was  taken  up,  I  said  to  myself,  '  come,  my  boy,  things  cannot  last 
so  ;  you  must  find  something  better.'  I  very  much  wished  to  become 
an  artiaan,  but  at  last  decided  to  look  for  a  place.  I  have  found  a 
very  good  one,  where  I  am  lodged,  fed,  and  clothed,  and  have 
twenty  francs  a  month.  I  have  also  found  a  good  woman,  who,  for 
these  twenty  franes,  will  take  care  of  Lucille  and  teach  her  needle- 
work.    I  claim  my  sister." 

"  My  boy,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  your  conduct  is  very  honorable. 
The  court  encouriige  you  to  pei-severe  in  tiiis  course  and  you  will 

The  court  then  decided  to  render  up  Lucille  to  James,  aud  she 
was  going  from  the  bar  to  join  her  brother,  when  the  magistrate 
smilingly  said,  "Tou  cannot  be  set  at  liberty  imtil  to-morrow." 

"  Never  mind,  Lucille,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you  enrly  to-morrow. 
(To  the  magistrate,)  I  ma^  kiss  her,  may  I  not,  sir  ?" 

He  then  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  hia  sister,  and  both  wept 
warm  tears  of  affection. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE   SABBATH. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  Britisii  House  of  Commons 
committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  laboring  seven  days  ii 
week,  compared  with  those  of  laboring  only  six,  and  restjng  one. 
That  committee  consisted  of  Sir  Andrew  Amew,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Si*'  George  Murray,  Fowell 
Buxton,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  and 
twenty  other  members  of  pariiament.  They  examined  a  gi'eat  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  of  various  professions  and  employments.  Among 
tJiem  was  John  Eichard  Farre,  M.  D,,  of  London,  of  whom  they 
speak  as  "an  acute  and  experienced  physician."  The  following  is 
the  testimony : 

"  I  have  practised  as  a  physician  between  thirty  and  forty  years ; 
and  during  the  early  part  of  my  life,  as  the  physician  of  a  public 
medical  institution.  I  had  charge  of  the  poor  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  districts  of  London.  I  have  bad  occasion  to  observe  the 
effect  of  the  observance  and  non-observance  of  the  seventh  day  of 
rest  during  thia  time.     I  have  been  in  the  habit,  during  a  great  many 
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years,  of  considering  tte  tises  of  tlie  Sabbath,  and  of  observing  its 
abuses.  The  abuses  are  chiefly  manifested  in  labor  and  dissipation. 
Its  use,  medically  speaking,  is  that  of  a  day  of  rest. 

"  As  a  day  of  rest,  I  yiew  it  as  a  day  of  compensation  for  the  in- 
adequate restorative  power  of  (he  body  under  continued  labor  and 
excitement.  A  physician  has  always  respect  to  the  preservaljon  of 
the  restorative  power  ;  because,  if  once  this  be  lost,  his  healing  office 
is  at  an  end.  A  physician  is  anxious  to  preserve  the  balance  of  cir- 
culation, as  necessary  to  the  restorative  power  of  the  body.  The 
ordinajy  exertions  of  man  run  down  the  circulation  every  day  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  first  general  law  of  nature,  by  which  Grod  prevents  man 
from  destroying  himself,  is  the  alternating  of  day  and  night,  that  re- 
pose may  succeed  action.  But,  although  the  night  apparently 
equalizes  the  circulation,  yet  it  does  not  sufQoiently  restore  ite 
balance  for  the  attainroent  of  a  long  life.  Hence,  one  day  in  seven, 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  is  thrown  in  as  a  day  of  compensation, 
to  perfect  by  its  repose  the  animal  system 


"  I  consider,  therefore,  that,  in  the  bountiful 
dence  for  the  preservation  of  human  life,  the  sabbatical 
is  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  theolo^cally  viewed, 


on  of  Provi- 
app  ointment 
I  ply  a  pre- 


cept partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  political  institution,  but  that  it  is 

be  numbered  among  the  natural  duties,  if  the  preservation  of  life  be 

admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  premature  destrucljou  of  it  a  suicidal 


PYTHEUS. 
It  is  related  of  Pytheus  of  Lydia,  that  possessing  valuable  gold 
mines,  he  entirely  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  which  natu- 
rally became  so  unprofitable  as  not  to  afford  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  His  vrife,  who  showed  herself  possessed  of  as  much  good 
sense  as  wit,  at  a  banquet- supper,  which  Pytheus  had  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  directed  that  all  the  dishes  should  be  filled  with  gold,  in 
different  shapes  and  states,  instead  of  viands.  On  the  removal  of 
the  covers,  this  ingenious  woman  exclaimed  to  the  guests,  "  I  set  be- 
fore you  what  we  have  in  greatest  abundance,  for  we  cannot  reap 
what  we  do  not  sow." 


MAKING  BRIEFS  ON  SUNDAY. 
The  distinguished  Dr.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  for  a  number  of  years  before  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. He  was  accustomed,  when  pressed  with  business,  to  make  out 
his  briefs  and  prepare  for  his  Monday's  pleading  on  the  Sabbath. 
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But  he  so  uniformlj'  failed  during  the  week  in  oaiTjing  out  his  Sun- 
day plans,  that  it  arrested  his  attention.  As  a  philosopher,  he 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  uniform  failure,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  be,  and  probably  was  on  account  of  hia 
violation  of  the  SabbaUi  by  employing  it  in  secular  business.  He, 
therefore,  from  that  time,  abandoned  the  practice  of  doing  any  thing 
for  his  clients  on  that  day.  The  difSculty  ceased.  Hia  efforts  on 
Monday  were  as  successful  as  on  other  days. 


RETUENIKG    GOOD    FOR  EVIL. 

Theru  was  a  Christian  in  ITew  Jersey  that  had  a  neighbor  of  sucu 
a  malevolent  and  savage  character,  as  made  him  a  plag'ue  and  ten'or 
to  those  with  whom  he  became  offended.  Forgiveness,  or  mercy, 
nobody  expected  from  him. 

One  day  he  found  the  hogs  of  his  good  neighbor  in  his  cornfield. 
He  drove  them  out,  and  came  to  their  owner  in  a  storm  of  passion. 
Dialling  a  great  bluster  about  the  damage  done  to  his  crop.  "If  t 
ever  see  them  in  my  com  again,"  said  he,  "  I'll  kill  them — that  I 
will." 

On  he  went,  raving  and  scolding,  his  eyes  flashing  fire  every 
word  he  spoke.  But  ute  good  man  kept  calm  as  a  summer's  even- 
ing, and  said  nothing  but  what  was  kind  and  good-natured  in  reply. 

Mr.  Wrath,  after  he  had  spent  all  his  fury,  went  off  very  much 
vexed  to  see  that  none  of  it  took  effect. 

The  good  man  shut  up  his  swine  at  once.  But,  impatient  for  their 
favorite  and  new-found  food,  they  soon  made  their  escape,  and  got 
into  the  same  cornfield  agwn,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  owner. 

Mr.  Wrath  discovered  them,  and  at  once  attacked  them  with  might 
and.  main ;  as  much  as  to  say,  (like  a  duelist,)  "  Nothing  but  your 
blood  will  give  me  satisfaction !"  He  did,  indeed,  slaughter  three 
or  four  of  them  before  they  could  make  their  retreat.  Then,  to  cap 
the  climax,  and  aggravate  his  neighbor's  feelings  to  the  utmost,  he 
put  the  dead  bodies  on  a  sled,  or  cart,  and  drew  them  over  to  his 
neighbor's  house.  He  threw  them  down  before  the  door,  saying, 
with  sarcastic  bitterness,  "  Your  hogs  got  into  my  corn  again,  and  I 
thought  I  would  bring  them  home !" 

The  owner  of  the  swine  kept  perfectly  cool,  giving  no  look  or  word 
of  resentment  at  the  injury  done  to  him.  He  might  have  gone  to 
law  with  Mr.  Wrath,  and,  perhaps,  made  him  smart  severely  for  de- 
stroying hia  property  and  insulling  him  as  he  did.  But  he  thought 
it  best  to  keep  out  of  the  law  ;  and  every  man  should  think  so,  ex- 
cept when  driven  to  it  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  next  year  he  himself  had  a  cornfield  situated  in  a  similar  way 
beside  the  road.  Now  it  so  happened  that  neighbor  Wrath  had 
some  unruly  swine  running  in  the  street,  which  got  into  the  good 
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man's  cornfield,  and  committed  a  depredation  similar  to  that  which 
his  had  done  in  Mr.  Wrath's  cornfield  the  year  before.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Wrath,  and  told  him  what  mischief  his  vagrant  swine  had  done, 
and  requested  him  to  shut  them  up.  But  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  request. 

Soon  after  they  got  into  the  same  field  again.  The  Christian  dis- 
covered them  ;  and  he  hit  on  a  good-natured  and  witty  expedient  of 
contrasting  his  own  temper  and  conduct  with  those  of  his  neighbor 
under  similar  circumstances.  Instead  of  killing  them,  and  carrying 
them  home  dead,  he  caught  them,  tied  their  legs  carefully,  and  drew 
them  with  his  team  to  their  owner's  door.  "  Neighbor,"  said  he, 
kindly,  "  I  found  your  Jwga  in  my  corn  agcan,  and  I  thought  I  would 
briitg  thmi  home  !  " 

Never  was  a  man  more  completely  confounded  !  He  saw  flie  wide 
difference  between  his  neighbor's  conduct  and  his  own ;  he  looked  on 
the  living  swine,  but  he  thought  of  the  dead  ones  !  It  was  too  much. 
He  told  his  neighbor  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and  that  he  would  pay 
all  damages  the  hogs  had  done.'  He  offered  to  pay  him,  too,  for  the 
hogs  he  had  killed  the  year  before  I  ' "  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
shall  make  no  account  of  the  damages  your  hogs  have  done  ;  and  I 
shall  take  nothing  for  what  you  did  to  mine.     I  let  that  pass." 

Mr.  Wrath  was  completely  overcome.  He  concluded  at  once  to 
yield,  and  retreat  from  a  contest  where  such  unequal  odds  were 
against  him.  Ho  was  as  kind  and  generous  to  his  Christian  neigh- 
bor afterwards,  as  he  was  mischievous  and  cruel  hefore. 


THE  INFIDEL'S  DEATH. 

A  BOOiETv  of  infidels  were  iu  the  pracljco  of  meeting  together  on 
Sabbath  mornings  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  encourage  each  other 
in  all  manner  of  wickedness.  At  length  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
meet,  by  previous  agreement,  to  burn  their  bibles.  They  had  lately 
initiated  a  young  man  into  their  awful  mysteiies,  who  had  been 
brought  up  under  great  religious  advantages,  and  seemed  to  promise 
well ;  but  on  that  occasion,  he  proceeded  the  length  of  his  com 
pantons,  threw  his  bible  into  the  flames,  and  promised,  with  them, 
never  to  go  into  a  place  of  religious  worship  agam  He  was  toon 
afterward  taken  ill.  He  was  visited  by  a  serious  man,  who  found 
him  in  the  agonies  of  a  distressed  mind  He  'poke  to  him  of  his 
pa&^ways.  The  poor  creature  said  :  "  It  aU  did  well  enough  while 
in  health,  and  while  I  could  keep  off  the  thoughts  ot  death  ,"  but 
when  the  Redeemer  was  mentioned  to  hiia,  he  hastily  exclaimed 
"  What's  the  use  of  talking  to  me  about  mercy  '"  When  urged  to 
look  to  Chri.st,  he  said  :  "I  tell  you  it's  no  uae  now  ,  'tis  too  Idte— 
'tis  too  late !     Once  I  could  pray,  but  now  1  cin't  "     He  ftequently 
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"I  cannot  pray — I  will  not  pray."  He  shortly  afterward 
expired,  uttering  some  of  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against 
some  of  his  companions  in  iniquity  who  came  to  see  him,  and  now 
ithen  saying:  "Mybible!  oh,  the  bible!" 


THE  PIOUS  BOATSWAIN  IN  A  STORM. 
On  board  an  East-Indiaman  was  a  pious  boatswain,  whom,  on  this 
caccouut,  the  crew  looked  upon  as  a  strange  man.  The  ship  was 
overtaken  with  a  storm  so  dreadful,  that,  after  eveiy  effort  to  pre- 
serve life,  the  captain  said  :  "All  that  could  be  done  had  been  done 
— ^it  was  impossible  the  vessel  could  weather  it."  The  ship  seemed 
sinking — the  captain  withdrew  into  the  cabin — the  men  were  some  on 
their  knees,  and  others  with  horror  hangingon  parts  of  the  rigging. 
All  expected  the  vessel  would  founder.  The  boatswain  had  been 
very  active,  and  apparently  unaiarmed  during  the  whole  of  the  gale. 
At  this  moment,  when  a  heavy  wave  struck  the  ship,  and  seemed  aa 
if  it  would  instantly  sink  her,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  he  exclaimed : 
"  Blessed  be  God,  al!  is  right !"  and  he  began  to  sing.  The  storm 
afterwards  abated,  and  the  vessel  was  saved.  Thus  amid  the  storm 
of  life,  on  the  dark  ocean  of  death,  and  amid  the  terrors  of  the 
judgment-day,  the  Christian  may  still  smile,  and  cxultingly  exclaim  : 
"  Blessed  be  God,  all  is  right !" 


NAPOLEON'S   OPINION    OF    CHRIST. 

"I  KHOW  men,"  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  to  Count  de  Mon- 
tholon,  "  I  know  men,  and  I  tell  you  that  Jesus  ia  not  a  man  !  The 
religion  of  Christ  is  a  mystery,  which  subsists  by  its  own  force,  and 
proceeds  from  a  mind  which  is  not  a  human  mind.  We  find  in  it  a 
marked  individuali^,  which  originated  a  train  of  words  and  actions 
unknown  before.  Jesus  is  not  a  philosopher,  for  his  proofs  are  mira- 
cles, and  from  the  first  his  disciples  adored  him. 

"Alexander,  Oiesar,  Charlemagne,  and  myself,  founded  empires; 
but  on  what  foundations  did  we  rest  the  creations  of  ouj-  genius  ? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  Christ  founded  an  empire  upon  love  ;  and  at  this 
hour  millions  of  men  would  die  for  him ! 

"  I  die  before  my  time,  and  my  body  will  be  given  back  to  the 
earth,  to  become  food  for  worms.  Such  is  the  fate  of  him  who  has 
been  called  the  great  Napoleon.  What  an  abyss  between  my  deep 
mystery  and  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  is  proclaimed, 
loved,  and  adored,  and  is  extending  over  the  whole  earth  !" 

Turning  to  Gen,  Bertrand,  the  emperor  added  :  "If  you  do  not 
perceive  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  I  did  wrong  to  appoint  you 
general  I" 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  RETORT. 

was  once  accosted  by  a  doctor,  i 
who  asked  laim  "  if  he  followed  preaching  to  save  souls." 
"Did  you  ever  see  a  soul?"  "  No."  *'  Did  you  ever  hear  a  soul?" 
"No."  "Did  you  ever  taste  a  soul?"  "No."  "Did  you  ever 
smell  a  soul?"     "No."     "Did  you  ever  feel  a  soul?"      "Yes." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  there  are  four  of  the  five  senses  against 
,  one  upon  the  question,  whether  there  be  a  soul." 

The  clergyman  then  asked,  "  if  he  were  a  doctor  of  medicine?" 
"Yes."  "Did  you  ever  see  a  pain?"  "No."  "Did  you  ever 
hear  a  pmn?"  "No."  "Did  you  ever  taste  a  pain?"  "No." 
"Did  you  ever  smell  a  pain?"  "No."  "Did  you  ever  feel  a 
pain?"     "Yes." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  clergyman,  "there  are  also  four  senses 
against  one,  upon  the  question,  whether  there  be  a  pain,  and  yet, 
sir,  you  know  that  there  is  a  pain,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  soul." 


A  FAME  ABOVE  EVERY  NAME. 
Whbh  the  pious  Bishop  Beveridge  was  on  his  deathbed,  lie  did 
not  know  any  of  his  friends  or  connexions.  A  minister  with  whom 
he  had  been  well  aequainted,  visited  him  ;  and  when  conducted  into 
his  room  he  said  :  "  Bishop  Beveridge,  do  you  know  me  ?"  "  Who 
are  you?"  said  the  bishop.  Being  told  who  the  minister  was,  he 
E^d  that  he  did  not  know  him.  Another  friend  came,  who  had  been 
equally  well  known,  attd  accosted  him  in  a  similar  manner.     "  Do 

S3U  know  me,  Bisliop  Beveridge."  "Who  are  you?"  said  he. 
eing  told  it  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
him.  His  m/e  then  came  to  his  bedside  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
ker.  "Who  are  you?"  said  he.  Being  told  she  was  his  wife,  he 
said  he  did  not  know  her.  "  Well,"  said  one,  "  Bishop  Beveiidge, 
do  you  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?"  "  Jbsus  Chbist  !"  said  he, 
reviving,  as  if  the  name  had  upon  him  the  influence  of  a  charm, 
"  0  !  yes,  I  have  known  him  these  forty  years.  Precious  Savioe! 
He  18  Mr  OBLY  HOPE," 


A  GOOD  REASON  FOR  NOT  GOING  TO  WAR. 
Febdemc,  Elector  of  Saxony,  intending  to  war  against  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  sent  a  spy  to  inquire  into  his  preparations ; 
and  being  informed  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  prayer  and  fasting, 
committed  his  cause  to  God  alone.  "Let  him  fight  that  will,"  said 
he  ;  "I  am  not  mad  enough  to  fight  with  the  man,  who  makes  Chd 
ois  refuge  and  defense." 
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THE  FAKMEE  AND  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Soos  after  the  surrender  of  Copenhagen  to  the  EngUsli,  in  the 
year  1 807,  detachments  of  soldiers  were,  for  a  time,  atatioEed  in  the 
surrounding  villages.  It  happened  one  day  that  three  soldiers,  be- 
longing to  a  Highland  regiment,  were  sent  to  forage  among  tiie 
neighboring  farm-houses.  They  went  to  several,  but  found  them 
stripped  and  deserted.  At  length  they  came  to  a  large  garden  or 
orehard,  full  of  apple  trees,  benaing  under  the  weight  of  fruit.  They 
entered  by  a  gate,  and  followed  a  path  which  brought  them  to  a  neat 
farm-house.  Every  thing  without  hespote  quietness  and  security  ; 
but  as  they  entered  by  the  front  door,  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
her  children  ran  screaming  out  by  the  back.  The  interior  of  the 
house  presented  an  appearance  of  order  and  comfort  superior  to 
what  might  be  expected  from  people  in  ill  at  station,  and  from  the 
habits  of  the  coiinlry,  A  watch  hung  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace, 
and  a  neat  bookcase,  well  filled,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  elder 
soldier.  He  took  down  a  book :  it  was  written  in  a  language  un- 
known to  him,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  legible  on  every 
page.  At  this  moment,  the  master  of  the  house  entered  by  the  door 
through  which  his  wife  and  children  had  just  fled, 

One  of  the  soldiers,  by  threatening  signs,  demanded  provisions : 
the  man  stood  firm  and  undaunted,  but  shook  his  head.  The  soldier 
who  held  the  book,  approached  him,  and  pointing  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  looked  up  to  ]ieaven. 
Instantly  the  farmer  grasped  his  band,  shook  it  vehemently,  and 
then  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  soon  returned  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren laden  with  milk,  eggs,  bacon,  etc.,  which  were  freely  tendered; 
and  when  money  was  offered  Jn  return,  it  was  at  first  refused.  But 
as  two  of  tlie  soldiers  were  pious  men,  they,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
their  companion,  insisted  upon  paying  for  all  they  received.  When 
taking  leave,  the  pious  soldiers  mljmated  to  the  farmer  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  secrete  his  watch :  but,  by  the  most  significant 
signs,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  be  feared  no  evil,  for  his  trust 
was  in  God;  and  that  though  his  neighbors,  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left,  had  fled  from  their  habitadona,  and  by  foraging  parties 
had  lost  what  they  could  not  remove,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  had 
been  injured,  nor  had  he  even  lost  an  apple  from  his  trees. 

"The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear 
him,  and  delivereth  them." 


KOWLAKD  HILL  AND  HIS  GARDENER. 
The  Kev.  Rowland  Hill  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sistent lives  and  zealous  devotion  to  God,  of  many  of  his  people  at 
Wotton.     There  was  among  them  a  person  of  the  name  of  Eugg,  of 
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a  piety  so  deep,  and  of  a  life  so  useful  and  unblemished,  that  even 
his  enemies  admired  and  were  awed  by  his  character.  Mr.  Hill's 
gardener  at  Wotton,  who  had  always  passed  for  an  honest,  quiet 
sort  of  man,  was  at  leng-th  discovered  to  have  been  the  perpetrator 
of  several  burglaries,  and  other  daring  robberies  in  the  neighborhood, 
though  he  had,  till  caught  in  the  fact,  never  been  even  suspected. 
He  was  tried  at  Gloucester,  condemned,  and  executed.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  his  master  visited  him  in  jail.  During  his  inter- 
view with  bim  there,  he  confessed  the  many  crimes  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  "  How  was  it,  William,"  he  inquired,  "  that  you  never 
robbed  me,  when  you  had  such  abundant  opportunity?"  "Sir," 
repliedhe,  "  do  yon  recollect  the  juniper  bush  on  the  bolder  agmnst 
the  dining-room  ?  I  have  many  times  hid  under  it  at  night,  intend- 
ing, which  I  could  easily  have  done,  to  get  into  the  house  and  plun- 
der it;  but,  sir,  I  was  afraid :  something  said  to  me,  he  is  a  man 
of  God ;  it  is  a  house  of  prayer ;  if  I  break  in  I  shall  surely  be  found 
out:  so  I  never  could  pluck  up  courage  to  attempt  it."  In  another 
conversation,  he  told  him  :  "  Sir,"  I  well  know  that  old  Mr.  Rugg 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  carryuig  a  deal  of  money  in  his  pocket:  times 
and  times  have  I  hid  behind  the  hedge  of  the  lane  leading  to  his 
house  :  he  has  passed  within  a  yard  of  me,  when  going  home  from 
the  prayer- meeting,  again  and  again ;  I  could  not  stir  ;  I  durst  not 
touch  so  holy  a  man.  I  was  afraid.  I  always  began  to  tremble  as 
soon  as  he  came  near  me,  and  gave  up  the  thought  altogether,  for 
I  knew  he  was  a  holy  man." 


DYING  CONFESSION"  OF  BORGIA. 
It  is  said  of  the  celebrated  Cfesar  Borgia,  that  in  his  last  n 
he  exclaimed  :  "  I  have  provided,  in  the  com-ae  of  my  life,  for  every 
thing  except  death ;  and  now,  alas  !  I  am  to  die,  although  entirely 
unprepared." 


I  WON'T  DIE  NOW. 
The  following  affecting  account  was  written  in  1775,  by  a  Cliris- 
tian  minister  in  London,  to  the  itev.  Dr,  Eyland,  who  then  i-esided 
at  Northampton :  A  young  lady,  who  was  educated  at  an  academy 
at  Bedford,  but  who  afterward  resided  in  town,  became  dangerously 
ill.  Her  father,  a  true  Christian,  procured  for  her  a  lodging  in  the 
neighborhood,  to  try  the  effects  of  a  change  of  sur.  Fmdmg  her 
disorder  prevail,  he  thought  it  high  time  for  her  to  be  concerned 
about  her  soul,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  eternity.  She 
replied  :  "  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  eternity.  You  want  me  out  of 
'.he  way  ;  but  I  shall  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  all  that  you  have  in 
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ilie  world."  lie  left  her.  Hext  evening,  the  mistress  of  the  house 
where  she  was,  said,  "  Ma'am,  I  think  you  look  a  good  deal  worse." 
"  Worse  !  I  am  much  better.  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  about  death  ?" 
"You  certainly  arg  worse  ;  do  let  the  servant  sit  up  with  you  to- 
night." "JTo,  I  am  not  about  to  die."  They  went  to  bed;  at 
four  in  tbe  morning  she  awoke  her  servant,  who  asked,  "  What  is 
amiss,  ma'am?"  "Amiss!  I'm  dying,  I'm  dying!"  The  family 
was  called  up ;  the  mistress,  coming  m  to  s6e  her,  was  thus  addressed  : 
"  I  woa't  die  now  ;  I  am  determined  I  won't  die ;  I  will  live." 
Getting  worse  and  worse,  she  swd,  "  I  feel  I  must  die,"  and  in  an 
agony  screamed  out,  "  Lord  !  what  must  I  do  ?"  Her  servant  re- 
plied, "You  must  turn  to  the  Savior."  She  fell  back  on  the  bed, 
and  in  a  moment  expired. 


BUNYAN  EST  PRISOM". 
The  respectability  of  Bunyan'a  character  and  the  propriety  of  Lis 
conduct  while  in  prison  at  Bedford,  appear  U>  have  operated  very 
powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  jdler,  who  showed  him  much  kind- 
ness, in  permitting  him  to  go  out  and  visit  his  friends  occasionally, 
and  once  to  take  a  journey  to  London. 

The  following  anecdote'  is  told  respecting  the  jailer  and  Mr.  Bun- 
yan  :  It  being  knowu  to  some  of  his  persecutors,  in  London,  that  he 
was  often  out  of  prison,  they  sent  an  officer  to  talk  with  the  jailer  on 
the  subject  r  and,  in  order  to  discover  the  fact,  he  was  to  get  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Bunyan  was  at  home  with  his  family, 
hut  so  restless  that  he  could  not  sleep  ;  he  thei-efore  acquainted  his 
wife,  that,  though  the  jailer  bad  given  him  liberty  to  stay  till  the 
morning,  yet,  from  his  uneasiness,  he  must  immediately  return.  He 
did  so,  and  the  jailer  blam.ed  him  for  coming  in  at  such  an  unseason- 
able hour.  Early  in  the  morning  the  messenger  came,  and  interro- 
SatiHg  the  jailer  said,  "  Are  all  tlie  prisoners  safe  V  "  Yes."  "  Is 
ohn  Biinyan  safe?"  "Yes."  "Let  me  see  him."  He  was 
called,  and  appeai-ed,  and  all  was  well.  After  the  messenger  was 
gone,  the  jailer,  addressing  Mr.  Bunyan,  said  :  "Well,  you  may  go 
in  and  out  again  ju^t  when  you  think  proper,  for  you  know  when 
return  better  than  I  can  tell  you." 


THE  CZAB,  AHD  THE  NOBLEMAN'S  DINNER. 

Alexakdeb  Mbkzikoff,  who  rose  to  the  highest  o£Bces  of  state  in 
Russia,  during  tlic  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  horn  of  parents  so 
excessively  pool',  that  they  could  not  afford  to  have  him  taught  to 
read  and  write.     After  their  death,  he  went  to  Moscow  to  seek  for 
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employment,  where  lie  found  an  asylum  with  a  pastry-cook.  He  Jiad 
a  very  fiae  voice,  and  soon  became  known  in  that  great  city  from  the 
musical  tone  of  his  cry  wheE  vending  his  master's  pastry  in  the 
street.  His  voice  also  gained  him  admission  info  the  houses  of  many 
noblemen ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  one  day  to  be  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  great  lord  with  whom  the  emperor  was  to  dine.  While  Menzi- 
koff  was  there,  the  nobleman  came  into  the  kitchen  and  gave  direc- 
tions about  a  particular  dish,  to  which  he  Siud  the  emperor  was  very 
pardal  ;  into  this  dish  he  dropped  (as  he  thought  unperceived, )  a 

iiowder.  Menzitoif  observed  it,  but  taking  no  notice,  immediately 
eft  the  house  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  emperor's  carriage  coming,  he 
began  to  siag  very  loud.  Peter,  attracted  by  his  voice,  called  Jiim, 
and  bought  all  the  pies  he  had  in  his  basket.  He  asked  some  ques- 
tions of  Menzikoff,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  answej's,  that 
he  comiaanded  him  to  follow  him  to  the  nobleman's  house,  and  wait 
behind  his  chair.  The  servants  were  sorprised  at  this  order,  but  it 
proved  of  the  greatest  importance  to  Peter  ;  for  when  the  nobleman 
pressed  his  royal  guest  to  take  of  Uiis  favorit*  dish,  his  new  servant 
gently  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  begged  he  would  not  touch  it 
till  he  had  spoken  to  him.  The  emperor  immediately  withdrew  witli 
Menzikotf,  who  informed  his  imperial  master  of  his  suspicions.  The 
czar  returned  to  the  company,  and  suddenly  turning  to  his  host 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  favorite  dish.  Terrified  at  this  com- 
mand, he  said,  "  it  did  not  become  the  servant  to  eat  before  his  mas- 
ter." Tiio  emperor  then  offered  it  to  a  dog,  who  greedily  devoured 
its  contents,  and  shortly  afterwai-ds  expired  in  the  greatest  torments ! 

~*gs 

TWO  STBING8  TO  OUR  BOW. 
"Well,  Hodge,"  said  a  smart  looking  Londoner  to  a  plain  cotta- 
ger, who  was  on  his  way  home  from  church,  "  so  you  are  trudging 
home,  after  taking  the  benefit  of  the  fine  balmy  breezes  in  the  coun- 
try this  morning."  "  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  I  have  not  been  strolling 
about  this  sacred  morning,  wasting  my  time  in  idleness  and  neglect 
of  religion  ;  but  I  have  been  at  the  house  of  God  to  worship  him 
and  hear  his  preached  word."  "Ah!  what  then  you  aie  one  ot 
those  simpletons,  that  in  these  country  places  are  weak  enough  to  be 
lieve  the  oible?  Believe  me,  my  man,  that  book  is  i  pact  of  non 
sense,  and  none  but  weak  and  ignorant  people  now  think  it  true  ' 
"Well,  Ml'.  Stranger,  but  do  you  know,  weak  and  ignoiant  as  we 
are,  we  like  to  have  (mo  s(rwips  io  owr  Sow.^"  "Twostimgs  to  yoiu 
bowl  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  "Why,  sir  I  mean  that  to 
believe  the  bible,  and  act  up  to  it,  is  like  having  two  strings  to  one  s 
bow ;  for  if  it  is  not  true,  I  shall  be  the  better  man  for  In  ing  a<,cord 
ing  to  it ;  and  so  it  will  be  for  my  good  in  this  life — that  is  one  stnng  , 
and  if  it  sftould  be  true,  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the  next  life — 
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that  is  another  string,  and  a  pretty  sti-ong  one  it  is.  But,  sir,  if  you 
disbelieve  the  bible,  and  on  that  account  do  not  live  as  it  requires, 
you  have  not  one  string  to  your  bow.  And  oh!  if  ils  tremendous 
threats  prove  tbd»,  oh,  think!  what  then,  sir,  will  hecotne  of  you  ?" 
This  plain  appeal  silenced  the  coxcomb,  and  made  him  fee],  it  is 
hoped,  that  he  was  not  quite  so  wise  as  he  supposed. 


LOUIS  XV. 
Whbb  a  prince  of  the. blood  royal  of  France  disgraced  himself  by 
committing  robbery  and  murder  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Louis  XV. 
would  not  grant  a  pardon,  thou^  eagerly  solicited  to  do  so  by  a  dep- 
utation from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  tried  him,  and  suspended 
their  sentence  till  the  royal  pleasure  should  be  known.  "  My  lords 
and  connselloi'S,"  said  the  ting,  "  return  to  your  chambers  of  jus- 
tice, and  promulgate  your  decree."  "  Consider,"  said  tte  first  pre- 
sident, "  that  the  unhappy  prince  has  your  majesty's  blood  in  bis 
veins."  "  Yes,"  s^d  the  king,  "  but  the  blood  has  become  impure, 
and  justice  demands  that  it  should  be  let  out ;  nor  would  1  spare  my 
own  son  for  a  crime,  for  which  I  should  be  bound  to  condemn  the 
meanest  of  my  subjects."  The  prince  was  executed  on  the  scaffold 
in  the  court  of  the  gTand  Chatelet,  on  the  !2th  of  August,  1729. 


ANECDOTE  OF  WINFIELD  (AFTEEWAED  GEN,)  SCO'IT. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  to  a  gentleman,  during  a  night 
he  spent  in  a  farm-house  in  Virginia,  some  few  years  ago  : 

In  December,  17 — ,  toward  the  close  of  a  dreary  day,  a  woman 
■witti  an  infant  child  were  discovered  half  buried  in  the  snow,  by  a 
little  Virginian,  seven  years  old.  The  lad  was  returning  from  school, 
and  hearing  the  moans  of  some  one  in  distress,  tlirew  down  his 
satchel  of  books,  and  repaired  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  firmness  becoming  one  of  riper  years,  Kaking  the 
snow  from  the  benumbed  body  of  the  mother,  and  using  means  to 
awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  her  deplorable  condition,  the  noble  youth 
succeeded  in  getting  her  upon  her  feet ;  the  infant  nestling  on  its 
mother's  breast,  turned  its  eyes  toward  their  youthful  preserver  and 
smiled,  as  it  seemed,  in  gratitude  for  its  preservation.  With  a  coun- 
tenance filled  with  hope,  the  gallant  youth  cheered  the  sufferer  on, 
himself  bearing  within  his  tiny  arras  the  infant  child,  while  the  mother 
leaned  for  support  on  the  shoulder  of  her  little  conductor.  "My  home 
is  hard  by,"  would  he  exclaim,  as  oft  as  her  spirits  failed ;  and  thus, 
for  three  miles,  did  he  cheer  onward  to  a  happy  haven,  the  mother 
and  child,  both  of  whom  otherwise  must  have  perished,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  hiimane  feeling  and  perseverance  of  this  noble  youth. 
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A  warm  fire  and  kind  attention  soon  relieved  the  suffeiei,  who,  it 
appeared,  was  ia  search  of  her  husband,  an  Pmigtant  from  Bew 
Hampshire,  a  recent  purchaser  of  a  farm  m  the  neighborhood  of 

,  near  this  place.    Diligent  inquiry  for  several  days  found  him, 

aod  in  five  months  after,  the  identical  house  in  which  we  aie  now 
sitting  was  erected,  and  received  the  happy  family  The  child  grew 
up  to  manhood,  entered  the  army,  lost  a  limb  at  Bew  Orleans,  but 
retiimed  to  end  his  days,  a  solace  to  the  deJining  years  ot  bis  aged 
parents, 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?"  I  asked  tlie  nairatui 

"Here,"  exclaimed  the  son.  "I  am  tho  lescued  one — thcie  is 
my  mother,  and  here,  imprinted  on  my  niked  arm  is  the  nimr  of 
the  noble  youth,  our  preserver !" 

I  looked,  and  read,  "  Wh^eld  Scott." 


THE  IHNG  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

A  KJKG  was  riding  alone  in  disguise,  and  seeing  a  soldier  at  a  pub- 
lic-house door,  stopped,  and  asked  the  soldier  to  drijik  with  him ;  and 
while  they  were  talking  the  king  swore. 

The  soldier  said,  "  Sir,  1  am  sorry  to  hear  a  gentleman  swear." 
Ilis  majesty  took  no  notice,  but  soon  swore  again.  The  soldier  said, 
"  Sir,  I'll  pay  pai't  of  the  pot  if  you  please,  and  go  ;  for  I  so  hate 
swearing,  that  if  you  were  the  king  himself,  I  should  tell  you  of  it." 
"Should  you  indeed?"  said  the  king.  "I  should,"  said  the  sol- 
dier. His  majesty  said  no  more,  but  left  him.  A  while  after,  the 
king  having  invited  some  of  his  lords  to  dine  witJi  him,  the  soldier, 
was  sent  for ;  and  while  they  were  at  dinner,  he  was  ordered  into 
the  room,  and  to  wait  awhile.  Presently  the  king  uttered  an  oath  ; 
tlie  soldier  immediately,  but  with  great  modesty,  said,  "  Should  not 
my  lord,  tlieking,  fear  an  oatli  V  The  king,  looking  first  at  the  lords, 
then  at  the  soldier,  said,  "  There,  my  loi-ds,  is  an  honest  man  ;  he  can 
respectfully  remind  me  of  ihe  ffreaisin  of  swearing  ;  but  you  can  sit 
and  let  me  send  my  soul  to  hell  hy  swearing,  and  not  so  much  as  tell 
me  of  it." 


A  MERITED  EEBUICE. 
Mr.  Locke,  liaving  been  introduced  by  Lord  Sbaftesbuiy  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  in- 
stead of  conversing  with  the  philosopher,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  on  literary  subjects,  in  a  veiy  short  time  sat  down  to 
cards.  Mr.  Locke,  after  looking  for  some  time,  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  began  to  write  with  great  attention.  One  of  the  company 
ohsei-ving  this,  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  what  he  was  writing. 
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"  My  lord,"  said  Looke,  "  I  ain  endeavoring-,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
profit  by  my  present  situation  ;  for  having  waited  with,  impatience  for 
tlie  lienor  of  being  in  company  with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age, 
I  thought  I  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  write  down  your  conver- 
sation ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of  what  you  have 
said  this  hour  ov  two,"  Tliis.well-tjmed  ridicule  had  its  desired  effect, 
aiid  these  noblemen,  fully  sensible  of  its  force,  immediately  quitted 
their  play,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  more  rational,  and  better 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  and  it  may  be  added,  better 
fitted  to  improve  time,  than  so  unprofitable  a  diversion. 


TAMERLAKE  AND  BAJAZET. 
Tambrlamb  the  Gbbat,  having  made  war  on  Bajazet,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  overthrew  him  in  battle  and  took  him  prisoner.  The  victor 
gave  the  captive  monarch  at  first  a  very  civil  receptiou  ;  and  entering 
iQto  familiar  conversation  with  him,  said,  "  Now,  king,  tell  me  freely 
and  truly  what  thou  wouldst  have  done  with  me  had  I  fallen  into  tliy 
power  ?"  Bajaaet,  who  was  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  is  said 
to  have  thus  replied :  "  Had  the  gods  givea  unto  me  the  victory,  I 
would  have  enclosed  thee  in  an  iron  cage,  and  carried  thee  about  with 
me  as  a  spectacle  of  derision  to  the  world."  Tamerlane  wrathfullj 
replied :  "  Then,  proud  man,  as  thou  wouldst  have  done  to  me,  even 
so  shall  I  do  unto  thee."  A  strong  iron  cage  was  made,  into  which 
the  fallen  emperor  was  thrust ;  and  thus  exposed  like  a  wild  beast, 
be  was  carried  along  in  the  train  of  the  conqueror.  Nearly  three 
years  were  passed  by  the  once  mighty  Bajazet  in  this  cruel  state  of 
durance  ;  and  at  last  being  told  that  he  must  be  carried  into  Tartary, 
despmring  of  then  obtaining  his  freedom,  he  struct  his  head  with 
such  violence  against  the  bars  of  his  cage,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his 
wretched  life. 


THE  HONEST  COTTAGER. 
In  a  little  town  five  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  lived  a  poor  Ger- 
man woman.  A  small  cottage  was  her  only  possession,  and  the  visits 
of  a  few  shipmasters,  on  their  way  to  Petersburgh,  her  only  liveli- 
hood. Several  Dutch  shipmasters  having  supped  at  her  house  one 
evening,  she  found,  when  they  were  g-one,  a  sealed  bag  of  money 
under  the  table.  Some  one  of  the  company  had  no  doubt  forgotten 
it,  but  they  had  sailed  over  to  Cronstadt,  and  the  wind  being  fair, 
there  was  no  chance  of  their  putting  back.  The  good  woman  put 
the  bag  in  her  cupboard,  to  keep  it  till  it  should  be  called  for.  Full 
seven  years  elapsed,  however,  and  no  one  claimed  it;  and  though 
often  tempted  by  opportunity,  and  oftener  tempted  by  want,  to  make 
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use  of  the  contente,  tlie  poor  woman's  good  principles  prevailed,  and 
it  remained  untouched. 

One  evening  some  shipmasters  i^ain  stopped  at  lier  house  for  ve- 
freshment.  Three  of  them  were  English — the  fourth  a  Dutchman. 
Conversing  on  various  matters,  oae  of  them  asked  the  Dutchman  if 
lie  had  ever  been  in.  that  towa  before.  "Indeed  I  have,"  replied  he. 
"  I  know  the  place  but  too  well  r  my  being  here  cost  me  once  seven 
hundred  rubles."  "How  so  V  "Why,  la  one  of  tliese  wretched 
hovels,  I  once  left  behind  me  a  bag  of  rubles."  "  Was  the  bag 
sealed  ?"  asked  the  old  woman,  who  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  and  whose  attention  was  roused  by  the  subject.  "  Tes,  yes, 
it  was  sealed,  and  with  this  very  seal  here  at  my  watch  chain." 
The  woman  knew  the  seal  instantly.  "  Well,  then,  by  that  you  may 
recover  what  you  have  lost."  "  Recover  it,  mother  !  no,  no,  I  am 
rather  too  old  to  expect  that ;  the  world  is  not  quite  so  honest — be- 
sides it  is  full  seven  years  since  I  lost  the  money.  Say  no  more 
about  it — it  always  makes  me  melancholy," 

Meanwhile  the  good  woman  slipped  out,  and  presently  returned 
with  the  bag.  "See  here,"  said  she,  "honesty  is  not  so  rare,  per- 
haps, as  you  may  imagine  ;"  and  she  threw  the  bag  on  the  table. 

The  guests  were  astonished,  and  the  owner  of  the  bag,  as  may  be 
supposed,  highly  delighted.  He  seized  the  bag,  counted  out  one 
hundred  rubles  and  gave  them  to  the  old  woman,  who  thus,  at 
length,  was  handsomely  rewarded  for  her  honesty. 


THE  DEOWWIWG  LADY. 

A  GAT  lady  In  New  England  once  had  occasion  to  go  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  where  she  had  often  been  before.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
was  a  stream  which  she  had  to  go  near,  and  which  at  this  period  was 
high.  With  a  view  of  showing  her  courage  to  a  young  person  whom 
she  had  taken  with  her  as  a  companion,  she  went  into  the  stream  with 
her  horse,  and  in  a  very  little  time  was  thrown  into  the  water — had 
.already  sunk  once  or  twice  to  the  bottom,  and  felt  that  she  was  wiihin 
a  few  moments  of  an  eternal  world,  without  being  prepared  for  so 
great  a  change. 

It  so  happened  that  a  young  man  in  another  neighboring  town  had 
felt  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind  that  morning,  that  he  should 
visit  the  same  place.  He  had  no  business  to  transact ;  but,  being 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  going  thither,  he  invited  a 
young  man  to  accompany  him.  Arriving  at  the  side  of  the  stream 
just  as  the  young  ladies  were  about  to  cross  it,  they  saw  it  was  im- 
probable that  they  could  ford  it;  yet,  as  the  ladies  went,  they  deter- 
mined to  follow. 

By  the  time  the  young  lady  was  thrown  from  her  horse,  the  others 
had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore ;  but,  perceiving  her  danger, 
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one  of  lliem  immediately  followed  her  on  his  horee,  and  in  the  last 
moment  of  life,  as  it  then  appeared,  she  caught  hold  of  the  horse's 
)eg  ;  he  thus'  secured  her,  and  snatching  hold  of  the  other  drowning 
young  lady,  she  was  saved  also.  After  the  use  of  proper  remedies, 
they  recovered  ;  and  the  young  gentlemen,  believing  that  the  design 
of  their  coming  from  home  was  now  answered,  returned  hack. 

The  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  this  young  lady  was  perma- 
nent, and  she  was  led  to  reflect  on  the  sins  she  had  committed  agwnst 
God,  to  pray  for  the  pardon  of  her  guilt,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the 
Divine  service.  She  embraced  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  believing  in 
the  Redeemer,  who  alone  saves  from  the  wrath  to  come. 

In  the  same  town  with  herself  lived  a  young  gentleman,  who  tad 
often  spent  his  hours  in  vain  conversation  with  her.  On  her  return 
home,  he  went  to  congratulate  her  on  her  escape,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  she  attributed  her  deliverance  to  the  power  of  God,  and 
urged  him  to  seek  that  grace  which  they  had  both  neglected.  Her 
serious  conversation  was  blest  to  his  conversion,  and  lie  became  a 
faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 


FATHER  HARRISON. 

The  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Rev.  T.  Han-ison,  iu  reference 
to  his  father,  l£v.  R.  Harrison,  formerly  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
latterly  of  Springfield,  Ohio. 

One  day  he  had  a  payment  of  five  pounds,  or  about  twenty-five 
dollars,  to  make  by  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  Not  having  the  money 
by  him,  and  not  wishmg  to  trouble  any  one  with  the  borrowing  of  it, 
he  petitioned  the  God  of  all  wealth,  in  his  family  devotions,  that,  if 
s  his  will,  a  way  might  be  opened  by  which  he  could  meet  his 
1  and  licjuidate  the  debt.  About  two  hours  afterward,  a 
geatieraan,  who  Jived  in  the  country  about  four  miles  distant,  and 
who  had  been  converted  by  his  insti-umentality,  rode  up  to  his  resi- 
dence, and,  after  alighting,  remarked  :  '*  Brother  Harrisoii,  it  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  this  morning  that  I  was  to  come  to  town,  and 
bring  you  five  pounds.  Please  accept  it  from  a  Christian  brother 
that  loves  you  for  your  labors  in  the  cause  of  Christ." 


THE  BULLET  AWD  THE  TEXT. 

Db.  Joiih  Evabs,  the  author  of  some  excellent  sermons  on  the 
Christiau  temper,  introduced  on  one  occasion,  a  sermon  to  young 
people,  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Shall  I  be  allowed  to  preface  this  discoui-se  with  relating  a  pas- 
sage conceiTiing  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  has  been  many  years 
dead,  but  which  I  remember  to  have  received,  when  young,  from 
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himself"?  When  he  was  fin  apprentice  in  this  cily,  the  eivil  war  be- 
gan ;  bis  inclination  led  him  into  the  army,  where  he  had  a  captain's 
commission.  It  was  fashionable  for  all  the  men  of  that  army  to  oai-ry 
a  bible  iilong  witJi  them  ;  which,  therefore,  he  and  many  others  did, 
who  yet  made  little  use  of  it,  and  hardly  had  aiiy  sense  of  serious 
religion.  At  length  he  was  comnianded,  with  his  company,  to  storm 
a  fort,  where  they  were,  for  a  short  time,  exposed  to  the  tJiickest  of 
tiie  enemy'sfire.  When  lie  had  accomplished  his  enterprise,  and  the 
heat  of  the  action  was  over,  he  found  that  a  musket  hall  had  lodged 
in  his  bible,  which  was  in  his  pocket,  upon  sach  a  part  of  his  body 
that  it  must  necessarily  hare  proved  mortal  to  him,  had  it  not  been 
for  this  seasonable  and  well-plaeed  piece  of  armor.  Upon  a  nearer 
observation,  he  found  the  ball  had  made  its  way  so  far  in  his  bible 
as  to  rest  directly  upon  that  part  of  the  first  unbroken  leaf  where  the 
words  of  my  test  are  found.  It  was  Eccles.  xi.  9  :  "  Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth  ;  and  let  thy  beai-fc  cheer  thee  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will 
bring  thee  into  judgment." 

"  As  the  surprising  deliverance,  you  may  apprehend,  much  affected 
him,  so  a  passage,  which  his  conscience  told  him  was  very  apposite 
to  his  case,  and  which  Providence  in  so  remarkable  a  way  pointed  to 
his  observation,  made  the  deepest  and  best  impression  on  his  mind ; 
and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  from  that  time  attended  to  religion  in 
earnest,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  it  to  a  good  old  age — fre- 
<juently  making  the  remark  with  pieasui-e,  that  his  bible  had  been 
the  salvation  of  both  of  his  body  and  his  sou!." 


THE   JUTUKE. 

A  LABT  had  written  on  a  card,  and  placed  in  her  garden  house  on 
tJie  top  of  an  hour-glass,  a  beautiful  and  simple  stanza  from  one  of 
the  fugitive  pieces  of  John  Glare,  the  rural  poet ;  it  was  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  flowers  were  in  their  highest  beauty  : 

"  To  think  of  summera  yet  ia  como. 
That  I  am  not  to  see  ; 
To  think  a  weed  ia  yet  to  bloom, 
From  dust  that  I  sliaU  be!" 

The  next  moi-ning  she  found  penciled  on  the  back  of  the  same  card : 

"  To  Uiiot  when  heaven  and  earth  are  fled. 


When  all  that  oah  die  slitdl  be  dead. 
That  1  ranst  die  no  more  1 

All  I  where  will  then  my  portion  be  ! 
How  shall  I  spend  clerniiyl " 
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HOW  TO  CURE  A  HUSBAiS^D. 
A  woMAw,  "whom  lier  Imsband  used  frequently  to  beat,  went  to  a 
cunniag  man  to  Inquii-e  bow  sbe  migut  cure  liim  of  his  barbarity. 
The  sagacious  sootlisayer  heard  her  complaint ;  and  after  proiiouii- 
ciug  some  hard  words,  and  usiog  various  gesticulation,  irhile  he  filled 
a  phial  with  a  colored  liquid,  desired  her,  whenever  her  husband 
was  in  a  passion,  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  her 
mouth  for  fiye  minutes,  The  woman,  quite  overjoyed  at  so  simple  a 
remedy,  strictly  followed  the  counsel  which  was  given  her,  and,  by 
her  silence,  escaped  the  usual  chastisement.  The  contents  of  the 
bottle  being  at  last  expended,  she  returned  to  the  cunning  man,  and 
anxiously  negged  to  have  another  possessed  of  the  same  virtue. 
"  Foolish  woman  !"  said  the  man,  "there  was  nothing  in  the  bot- 
tle but  brown  sugai-  and  water.  When  your  husband  is  in  a  passion, 
hold  your  tongue,  and,  my  life  for  it,  he  will  not  lay  a  finger  upon 


TRIAL  OF  FAITH. 

When  Constantino  was  chosen  emperor  he  found  several  Christians 
in  office,  and  he  issued  an  edict  requiring  them  to  renounce  their 
faith,  or  quit  their  places.  Moat  of  them  gave  up  their  offices  to  pre- 
sei've  their  consciences — but  some  cringed  and  renounced  Christianity. 
When  the  emperor  had  thus  made  fullproof  of  their  disposition  and 
character,  he  removed  all  who  thus  basely  complied  with  his  sup- 
posed wishes,  and  retained  the  othera,  saying,  "that  those  who 
would  desert  or  deny  their  Divine  Master,  would  desert  him,  and 
were  not  worthy  of  bis  confidence." 


THE  HONEST  INSOLVEffT. 
A  GKNXiiEMAN  of  Boston,  says  a  religious  journal,  who  was  un- 
fortunate in  business  tliirty  years  ago,  and  consequently  unable  at 
that  time  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  toil,  succeeded  in  paying  every  creditor,  (except  one 
whose  residence  could  not  be  ascertained,)  the  whole  amount  due 
them.  He  has  in  that  twenty  years  brought  up  and  educated  a  large 
family  :  hut  still  he  owed  one  of  his  former  ci'editors.  He  was  not 
satisfied  to  keep  anotl  e  's  p  operty  He  made  inqt  ir}  and  recei  'ed 
information  that  the  pa  ty  had  d  ed  son  e  yea  "s  s  nee  He  aga  n  p  r- 
sued  his  inquiry  reap  ct  n  tl  adm  n  st  Ato  and  asce  ta  ned  h  s 
name  and  reside  ce  vrote  to  h  n  a  Ln  wle  Iged  the  debt  and  re- 
quested him  to  nlo  h  of  the  m  nn  ]e  ould  e  e  e  tl-e 
money.     Afters      dl         ntfelle      11  otpnp]       d 

interest. 
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OPIOTONSOF  EMINENT  MEN  ON  THE  BIBLE. 

Amon&  men  of  education  and  talents,  those  who  have  been  known 
as  enemies  of  the  bible  have,  for  the  most  part,  unhesitatingly  ac- 
knowledged their  ignorance  of  its  contents,  or  at  least  that  they  were 
not  familiar  with  its  p^es  ;  while  the  invariable  testimony  of  all  who 
have  candidly  studied  it,  has  been  in  favor  of  its  claims  to  divine 
authority,  and  to  the  sublimity,  purity  and  wisdom  of  its  precepts. 
The  testimony  following,  will  be  very  generally  respected. 

The  venerable  John  Quiney  Adams  a  short  time  before  his  death 
stated  to  a  friend,  that  ever  since  he  was  thirty  yeai-s  old,  he  had 
been  accustomed,  amoug  the  first  things,  to  read  the  bible  every 
morning.  With  few  interruptions,  he  followed  the  practice  over  half 
a  century. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  distinguished  as  a  writer  on  morals ;  his 
compositions  have  seldom  been  excelled  in  energy  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression.  To  a  young  gentleman,  who  visited  him  on 
his  deathbed,  he  said  :  "  Young  man,  attend  to  the  voice  of  one  who 
has  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  fame  in  the  world,  and  who  will 
shortly  appear  before  his  Maker  :  read  the  bible  every  day  of  your 
life." 

At  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed, he  was  visited  by  a  young  man  who  had  a  great  respect  for  his 
judgment  in  all  things ;  and  having  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  scriptures,  he  thought  that  this  awful  period  afforded  a 
suitable  opportunity  of  consulting  the  doctor  oa  this  important  sub- 
ject. Accordingly,  he  introduced  it  in  a  solemn  and  weighty  manner, 
inquiring  of  Franklin  what  were  his  sentiments  as  to  the  trufli  of  the 
scriptures.  -  On  the  question  being  put,  although  he  was  in  a  very 
weak  state,  and  near  his  decease,  he  replied  :  "  Toung  man,  my 
advice  to  yon  is,  that  you  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with,  and  a  firm 
belief  in,  the  holy  scriptures :  this  is  your  certain  interest." 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  returned,  a  trembling  invalid  from  Italy, 
to  die  in  his  native  land,  the  sight  of  his  "  sweet  home,"  so  invig- 
orated Lis  spirits,  that  some  hope  was  cherished,  that  he  might  re- 
cover. But  he  soon  relapsed.  He  found  that  he  must  die. 
Addressing  his  son-in-law,  he  said,  "  Bring  me  a  booh."  "  What 
book?"  replied  Lockhart.  "  Can  you  ask,"  said  the  expiring 
genius,  whose  fascinating  novels  have  charmed  the  world,  but  have 
no  balm  for  death,  "can  you  ask  what  bookl  there  is  hut  one." 


THE  SCOTCH  BAKER  IS  LONDON. 

A  BOTCTND,  full-priced  baker,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing  his 
miserable  debtors  into  "  Westminster  Court  of  Requests,"  one  day 
stepped  into  the  plaintiff's'  box  with  papers  and  ledger  in  hand,  to 
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make  good  his  cliiim  for  twenty-five  sliillings,  for  broad  supplied  to 
a  Mr.  John  Howard. 

A  tall  youag  woman,  wearing  a  handsome  fur  mantilla,  and  evi- 
dently careful  to  exhibit  the  externals  of  gentility,  presented  herself 
to  answer  the  demand.  Her  age  might  be  either  eighteen  or  twenty- 
eight  ;  the  hollow  cheek  and  spai'e  form,  produced  by  early  sorrow 
or  privatioB,  or  both,  pi-evented  a  closer  approximation  to  the  truth. 

A  Commissioner, — Is  the  amount  disputed  ? 

Young  Lady. — Certdnly  not.  I  have  only  to  say,  on  the  part  of 
mj  father,  that  he  sincerely  regrets  his  inability  to  settle  the  amount 
at  once. 

Chairman. — How  will  yon  pay  it  ? 

Young  Lady. — I  have  five  shillings  to  ofier  now,  and  my  father 
wishes  to  have  the  indulgence  of  paying  the  rest  at  ha!f-a-crown  a 

Commissioner. — The  bill  is  for  bread,  and  it  has  been  standing  for 
some  time.  Judging  from  your  appearance,  1  should  think  your 
father  cannot  be  in  such  circumstances  as  to  malte  it  difGoult  to  pro- 
cure the  few  shillings  left  unpaid  on  this  bill. 

Young  Lady. — Appearances  are  often  deceitful.  It  is  equally 
distressing  to  my  father  and  myself  to  ask  even  for  one  day ;  but 
unexpected  sickness  in  our  family  has  totally  exhausted  our  little 
means. 

Baker  (pocketing  the  money). — Twa  and  saxpence  a-week  is  not 
enough.  Ye  gang  about  toon  wi  a  grand  boa,  and  a  fine  silk  dress, 
while  my  wife  maun  wear  a  plaid  shawl  and  a  cotton  goon,  because 
the  likes  o'  ye  will  eat  an  honest  mon's  bread  wi'oot  paying  for't. 
That  fine  tippet  ye  hae  gotten  on  maun  hae  cost,  may  be  sax  gowden 
guineas, 

"It  is  true,"  said  the  young  lady,  coloring,  "  my  dress  may  appear 
rather  extravagant,  and  if  I  could  with  pradence  dress  at  less  cost,  I 
would  do  so  ;  but  upon  a  respectable  exterior,  on  my  part,  as  a 
.  teacher  of  music,  depends  the  subsistence  of  a  sick  father  and  two 
young  sisters.  (The  baker  shut  Lis  book  abruptly,  and  thrust  his 
papers  into  his  pocket.)  As  for  the  boa  you  allude  to,  that  was 
pledged  this  morning  to  raise  a  few  shillings  to  pay  you  the  five  yon 
have  just  received,  and  to  provide  food  for  those  who  have  tasted 
little  else  beyond  diy  bread  for  the  last  week.  The  tippet  I  have 
on  was  kindly  lent  me  by  my  landlady,  as  the  day  is  wet  and  cold." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Baker,"  said  the  chaii-man,  in  a  tone  of  compassion, 
"  perhaps  you  will  agree  to  the  young  lady's  terms  ?" 

"  Oh,  aye,"  smd  the  baker,  "  twa  and  saxpence  a  montb.  Pit  it 
down  if  you  wnll." 

Chairman. — Two  and  sixpence  a-week  was  oifered. 

"Mak  itjxist  what  ye  like,"  said  tiie  baker. 

The  order  was  made  and  handed  to  tlie  young  lady.  As  she  waa 
leaving  the  court,  the  baker  stopped  her.  "  Gie  me  hand  o'  that 
bit  paper,"    said  the  baker.       The   request  was   complied  with. 
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"  Koo,"  said  the  baker,  thrusting  some  silver  mto  her  hand,  "tiik 
bock  your  croOD-piece,  and  dinua  fash  yoursel  at  a'  wi'  xhe  weekly 
payment.  Ye  shall  hae  a  four  pund  loaf  ilka  day  at  mj^  shope,  and 
ye  may  pay  me  just  wlien  ye're  able,  aiid  if  I  niver  git  the  eiller, 
may  be  I'll  niver  miss  it ;  but  mind,  young  leddy,"  said  he  angrily, 
"gin  ye  deal  wi'  ony  itlier  baker,  I'se  pit  tliis  order  ia  force  agia 
yere  father." 

The  young  lady  looked  her  gratitude.     The  baker  had  vanished. 


POOR  JOH"ATHAN". 

Im  a  large  and  populous  village  in  Yorkshire,  England,  lived  a 
poor  but  pious  man  called  Jonathan.  He  was  greatly  paralyzed  by 
disease  ;  had  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  chiefly  depending  on 
him  for  support;  and  was  industrioiis  and  persevering  in  his  efforts 
to  provide  for  his  family,  aU  of  whom  were  content  with  homely  fare. 
At  the  time  the  writer  of  this  account  knew  him,  he  might  be  from 
forty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  Among  other  occurrences  of  his  life, 
he  aaya,  I  distinctly  recolfeot  the  following,  which  he  related  to  me  : 

During  the  time  of  harvest,  while  employed  in  gathering  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  he  accidentally  slipped  from  the  top  of  a  barley-mow, 
and  sprained  his  ankle,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  confined  to 
bis  room  and  bed  for  some  weeks.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  in 
the  meantime  his  family  must  have  felt  the  loss  of  his  weekly  labor 
and  income.  His  wife,  on  one  occasion,  went  up  stairs  into  his  room 
weeping.  "What  is  the  matter?"  said  Jonathan;  "what  is  dis- 
tressing thee  ?"  "Why,  the  children  are  crying  for  something  to 
eat,  and  I  have  nothing  to  give  them,"  was  the  affecting  reply. 
"  Hast  thou  faith  in  God  1"  asked  Jonathan.  "  Dost  thou  believe  in 
Providence  and  in  bis  word  ?  Has  he  not  said, '  bread  shall  be  given 
thee,  and  thy  water  shall  be  sure  ?'  Isa.  33  :  16.  Kneel  down,"  he 
continued,  "  at  the  bedside,  and  pray  to  God.  Tell  him  how  thy 
children  are  circumstanced  ;  that  they  have  no  bread  ;  tliat  thou 
hast  nothing  wherewitli  to  buy  them  any ;  and  I  will  also  pray.  Wlio 
can  tell  what  God  may  do  ?     He  heareth  prayer." 

Jonathan  and  his  wife  prayed  earnestly  together;  they  pleaded 
the  promises  of  God,  and  waited  the  result.  Soon  after  a  pei-son 
came  to  the  door  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  She  came  from  a  house  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jonathan,  Uie  occupier  of  which  was 
one  of  several  branches  of  a  family  who  were  proprietoi-s  of  very  ex- 
tensive iron-works  carried  on  in  the  village  where  Jonathan  lived. 

No  sooner  did  the  good  woman  receive  the  loaf  of  bread  than  she 
ran  to  Jonathan  to  tell  him  how  God  had  answered  their  prayer. 
"  Now,"  said  Jonathan,  "  before  any  thing  else  be  done,  kneel  doivn 
at  the  bedside  and  return  thanks  to  God  for  having  heard  our 
prayer."     She  did  so;  they  praised  his  name  together;  they  then 
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ate  tlieir  fooJ  \vitli  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.  Not  many 
liowrs  elapsed  before  another  liind  iiiter[Dosition  of  Providence  pre- 
sented itself.  A  second  visitor  brought  thein  a  joint  of  meat,  when 
this  was  fold  Jonathan,  he  replied  to  his  wife,  "  Ay  !  see  !  God  is 
better  than  his  word  !  He  promised  bread,  and  he  sends  flesh  in 
addition.     Kneel  down  and  thank  him  again." 

I  will  add  one  more  anecdote  of  pioas  Jonatlian.  He  had  a  rela- 
tive, in  good  circumstances,  a  few  miles  distant,  whom  he  occasion- 
ally visited.  He  embraced  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  visit  to  that 
person  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  attended  a  quai-terly  religious 
meeting  observed  by  tlie  denomination  of  CbristJans  to  which  he  be- 
longed. It  so  happened  that  a  party  of  friends  dined  with  his  rela- 
tive that  day,  who  were  sufficiently  foi-ward  to  taunt  Jonathan  with 
his  reUgion  and  reli^ous  profession.  Before  he  left  the  table,  wine 
was  brought,  and  Jonathan  was  urged  and  urged  again  to  partake. 
They  had  their  design  in  this,  which  Jonathan  perceived.  When 
pressed,  he  said,  "  Well,  for  once  I  will  drink  like  a  beast."  He  then 
took  what  he  deemed  sufficient  and  prepared  to  withdraw.  "  How 
so?"  said  one :  "did  you  not  say  you  would  drink  like  a  beast? 
Methodists,  I  see,  will  not  swear,  but  they  will  lie."  "  I  am  not 
chargeable  with  that,"  said  Jonathan  ;  "  how  does  a  beast  drink  1 
Just  as  much  as  nature  req^uires,  and  no  more.  I  have  done  so. 
Beware  you  do  not  make  yourselves  worse  than  beasts."  Jonathan 
left  them  to  reflect  upon  the  admonition.  Eeader,  do  not  despise 
good  men,  though  tbey  are  poor ;  and  learn  not  to  look  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red.  "Whohathwo?  Who  hath  soiTOW?  Who 
hath  contention?     They  that  taiTy  long  at  the  wine  ?" 


A  YOUNG  RECRUIT. 

A  TOUKo  man  in  England  whose  manner  indicated  a  well-cultivated 
mind,  and  commanded  respect,  went  to  a  recruiting- officer  requesting 
to  be  enlisted.  Appearing  to  be  greatly  embarrassed,  the  ofScer 
asked  him  the  cause  of  it.  With  tears  he  replied,  "  I  tremble  lest 
you  should  deny  my  request."  "  No,"  said  the  officer,  "  I  accept 
your  offer  most  heartily  ;  but  why  should  you  fear  a  refusal  ?"  "  Be- 
cause the  bounty  which  I  expect  may  perhaps  be  too  high."  "  How 
much  then  do  you  demand?"  said  the  officer.  "It  is  no  unworthy 
motive,  but  an  urgent  ol^m  that  compels  me  to  ask  ten  guineas  ;  and 
I  shall  be  the  most  miserable  of  mankind  if  you  i-efuse  me."  "  Ten 
guineas!"  said  the  officer;  "that  indeed  is  very  high;  but  I  am 

5 leased  with  you :  I  trust  to  your  honor  for  the  discharge  of  your 
uty,  and  will  strike  the  bargain  at  once.  Here  are  ten  guineas  ;  to- 
morrow we  depart."  The  young  man,  overwhelmed  with  joy,  asked 
leave  to  return  home,  and  promised  to  be  back  within  an  hour. 
The  officer  gave  permission,  and  induced  by  curiosity,  followed  him 
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at  some  distance.  He  went  to  the  towu-prison,  wlicre  lie  knocked 
and  waa  admitted.  The  officer,  wbile  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
prison,  overheai-d  the  young  man  say  to  the  jailer,  "Here  is-  the 
money  for  Tbich  my  father  is  imprisoned.  -1  put  it  into  your  haads, 
and  request  you  will  conduct  me  to  him  immediately,  that  I  may 
release  Mm  from  his  misery."  The  jailer  did  as  he  was  i-equested. 
After  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes,  the  offtcer  followed  him.  What  a 
scene  I  He  saw  the  son  in  the  arras  of  a  venerable  and  aged  father, 
who,  without  uttering  a  word,  pressed  him  to  his  heart  and  bedewed 
him  with  tears.  The  officer  approached  them,  and  said  to  the  old 
man,  "  Compose  yourself,  I  will  not  deprive  you  of  so  worthy  a  son. 
Permit  me  to  restore  him  to  you,  that  I  may  not  regret  llie  money 
which  he  has  employed  in  so  virtuous  a  manner."  The  father  and 
son  fell  upon  their  knees  at  his  feet.  The  young  man  refused  at  first 
to  aecept  of  this  proffered  freedom  ;  but  the  generous  ofE.cer  in  ted 
that  he  should  remain  with  his  father.  He  accompan  ed  them  botl 
from  the  prison,  ajid  took  his  leave,  with  the  pleasin^  eflect  n  of 
having  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  a  worthy  son    ud  fo  ta 

nafe  father. 


DISTRICTS  IN  PXJRGATOEY. 

A  woMAK  and  two  children,  says  Doctor  Brownlee,  called  on  a 
lady  in  Broadway,  New  York,  to  ask  alms.  The  woman  was  dressed 
in  black,  and  said  that  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  the  chiJdren  she 
had  accompanying  her,  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  she  urged 
her  request  for  alms  with  considerable  earnestness.  The  lady  in- 
formed her  that  she  could  give  her  no  money,  but  offered  her  food 
and  articles  of  clothing  if  she  might  need  them.  But  these  would 
not  do  ;  the  widow  wanted  money,  and  she  insisted  so  earnestly  on 
the  gift  of  money,  that  the  lady  asked  her  into  the  house,  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  her,  wlien  she  drew  from  the  widow  the 
following  story : 

"  My  husband,"  said  she,  "  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  since  that 
I've  had  no  peace.  Priest called  on  me  soon  after,  and  re- 
proved me  for  not  paying  over  to  him  the  sum  of  money  necessary 
for  his  release  from  that  place  of  torment.  I  asked  him  how  much 
that  would  be  ?  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  we  have  different  prices  for  dif- 
ferent souls.  For  saying  mass  for  some  we  have  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  others  fifty,  and  for  others  less.  The  least  sura  I  can  accept 
for  praying  the  soul  of  your  departed  husband  out  of  that  place  of 
torment  is  tmer^-fov/r  dollars.'  And  now  he  gives  me  no  peace,  be- 
cause, you  know,  I  have  not  the  money,  and  what  can  I  do  for  the 
soul  of  my  poor  husband  ?" 

The  lady  took  a  bible,  and  handing  it  to  the  afflicted  widow,  said 
to  her  :  "  Here,  take  tliis  bible,  and  go  to  the  priest  you  speak  of,  and 
request  him  to  fold  down  a  leaf  on  that  place  which  teaches  the 
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doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  then  you  bring  flie  bible  back  to  me,  and  I 
will  give  yoTi  the  whole  amount  you  want  to  pay  for  the  praying  your 
husband  out  of  tliat  place  of  torment," 

The  poor  Romanist  was  delighted  with  this  proposal,  She  took 
the  bible,  and  made  off  in  great  haste  to  the  priest ;  but  she  was 
not  gone  a  great  while ;  she  soon  returned  more  sorrowful  than  be- 
fore. Slie  told  the  lady,  in  great  distress,  that  she  carried  the  bible 
to  the  priest,  and  informed  him  how  he  could  put  her  in  the  way  of 
obtaiiiiBg  the  whole  amount  necessary  to  procure  the  release  of  her 
husband's  eoui  from  the  torments  of  purgatory.  But,  alas  I  instead 
of  turning  down  a  leaf  in  her  hible  upon  a  plaoo  where  it  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  ordered  her 
from  his  presence,  saying  :  "  See  that  the  twenty-four  dollars  are  forth- 
coming, or  I'll  put  you  under  penance  for  having  in  your  presence 
tliat  heretical  book,  and  your  husband  shall  never  be  released  from 
purgatory  till  the  money  is  paid  down;  and,  mind  you,  no  other 
priest  but  myself  can  pray  him  out,  for  he  is  in  my  distrktV 


I'LL  TAKE  BACK  MY  MONEY. 
Ak  Italian  noble  being  at  church  one  day,  and  finding  a  priest  who 
begged  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  gave  him  a  piece  of  gold.  "  Ah  ! 
my  lord,"  said  the  good  father,  "you  have  now  delivered  a  soul." 
The  count  threw  upon  the  plate  another  piece.  "  Here  is  another 
soul  delivered,"  said  the  priest.  "  Are  you  positive  of  it?"  replied 
the  count.  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  priest,  "  I  am  certiun  they 
are  now  in  heaven."  "  Then,"  said  the  count,  "  I'll  take  back  my 
money,  for  it  signifies  nothing  to  you  now ;  seeing  the  souls  are  al- 
ready got  to  heaven,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  returning  to 
purgatory." 


MADEMOISELLE  SOMBRUIL. 
DnBruti  the  French  revolutio-n.  Mademoiselle  Sombruil  had  been 
eight  days  with  her  father  in  prison,  when  the  unhappy  massacres  of 
September  commenced.  After  many  prisoners  had  been  murdered, 
and  the  sight  of  blood  continually  flowing,  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  rage  of  the  assassins,  while  the  wretehed  inmates  of  the  prison 
endeavored  te  hide  themselves  from  the  death  that  hovered  over 
them.  Mademoiselle  Sowibruil  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  mur- 
derers who  had  seized  her  father.  "  Barbarians  !"  she  cried,  "hold 
your  hands,  he  is  my  father!"  She  threw  herself  at  their  feet.  In 
one  moment  she  seized  the  hand  that  was  lifted  agmnst  her  father, 
and  in  the  next  she  offered  her  own  person  to  the  sword,  so  placing 
herself  that  the  parent  could  not  be  struck  but  through  the  body  of 
his  child.    So  much  courage  and  filial  affection  in  so  young  a  girl. 
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for  a  moment  diverted  the  attention  of  the  assassins.  She  perceived 
that  they  hesitated,  and  seized  ou  the  favorable  opportunity.  While 
she  entreated  for  her  father's  life,  one  of  the  monsters  proposed  the 
following  condition  :  "  Drink,"  said  he,  "  a  glass  of  blood,  and  save 
your  father."  She  shuddered,  and  retreated  some  paces ;  but  filial 
affection  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  she  yielded  to  the  horrible  con- 
dition. "  Innocent  or  guilty,"  said  one  of  those  who  performed  the 
office  of  judge,  "  it  is  unworthy  of  the  people  to  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  the  old  man,  siace  they  must  first  destroy  this  virtuous 
girl."  A  cry  of  "  pardon  1"  was  heard.  The  daughter,  revived  by 
this  signal  of  safety,  threw  herself  into  her  father's  trembling  arms, 
which  scarcely  had  power  to  press  her  to  his  bosom,_being  overcome 
by  such  powerful  affection  and  so  providential  a  deliverance.  Even 
the  most  outrageous  assassins  were  unable  to  restrain  their  tears  ;  and 
the  father  and  daughter  were  triumphantly  conducted  to  a  plaee  of 
f.omfort  and  safety. 


THE  INDIAN  CONVERT. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  an  Indian  convert  to  a  missionary, 
"  that  a  few  years  ago  a  party  of  warriors  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  tribe  to  whom  you  preach,  and  pretending  friendship,  invited  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  to  hold  a  talk  with  them?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  missionary,  "  I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  the  Indian,  "  that  tlie  chief,  fear- 
ing treachery,  instead  of  going  himself,  sent, one  of  his  warriors  to 
hold  the  talk  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  do  you  remember,"  proceeded  the  Indian,  "  that  warrior 
never  returned,  but  that  he  was  murdered  by  those  who,  with  prom- 
ises of  friendship,  had  led  him  into  their  Share  ?" 

"  I  remember  it  all  very  well,"  replied  the  missionary. 

"  Well,"  the  Indian  continued,  weeping  with  emotion,  "  I  was  one 
of  that  band  of  warriors.  As  soon  as  oui-  victim  was  in  the  midst 
of  us,  we  fell  upon  him  with  our  tomahawks  and  cut  him  to  pieces." 

This  man  became  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
christian  church,  and  refleeted  witli  horror  upon  those  scenes  in 
which  he  formeriy  exulted.  He  gave  his  influence  and  his  prayers, 
that  there  might  be  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men. 


-a^o- 


rUEDERICK  AND  HIS  PAGE. 

p  Prussia,  one  day  rung  his  bell,  and  nobody  answer- 
ing, he  opened  his  door,  and  found  bis  page  fast  asleep  in  an  elbow- 
chair.     He  advanced  toward,  and  was  going  to  awaken  him,  when 
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lie  perceived  part  of  a  letter  Imiiging  out  of  his  pocket.  His  ouri- 
ovity  pioinpUDg  Lim  to  know  what  it  was,  he  took  it  out  and  read  it. 
It  was  a  lettei  from  this  young  man's  mother,  in  which  she  thanked 
liim  for  t  iTin^  sent  her  a  part  of  his  wages  to  relieve  her  misery  ; 
and  finished  with  telling  Jiim  that  God  would  reward  him  for  his  du- 
tiful afiection  The  king,  after  reading  it,  went  back  softly  into  his 
chainbei  took  a  bag  full  of  ducats,  and  slipped  it  with  the  lett«r  into 
the  pa^'C  s  pocket.  Ketuming  to  his  chamber,  he  rang  the  bell  so 
loudly  that  it  awakened  the  page,  who  instantly  made  bis  appearance. 
"  You  have  had  a  sound  sleep,"  said  the  king,  The  page  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  excuse  himself;  and  putting  his  hand  into  nis  pocket  by 
chance,  to  his  utter  astonishment  he  there  fonnd  a  purse  of  ducats. 
He  took  it  out,  turned  pale,  and  looking  at  the  king,  shed  a  torrent 
df  tears  without  being  able  to  utter  a  single  word.  "What  is  that?" 
said  the  king;  "  what  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Ah  1  sire,"  said  the  young 
man,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  "somebody  seeks  my  ruin  !  I 
know  nothing  of  this  money  which  \  have  found  in  my  pocket !" 
"  My  young  friend,"  replied  Frederick,  "  God  often  does  great  things 
for  us,  even  in  our  sleep.  Send  that  to  your  mother  ;  salute 
her  on  .mj  part,  and  assure  her  that  I  will  take  care  of  both  her  and 
you." 


PRESEIWATION  OF  A  FAMILY. 
A  CREDiEOi  historian  informs  us,  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  there  was, an  earthquake  in  Switzerland,  which  precipi- 
tated part  of  a  mountain  upon  a  village  that  stood  beneath  it,  and 
crushed  every  house  and  inhabitant  to  atoms,  except  the  comer  of 
one  cottage,  where  the  master  of  the  house,  with  Ids  poor  family, 
were  together  praying  to  God. 


EUCLID, 
Euclid,  s  disciple  of  Socrates,  having  offended  his  brother,  the 
brother  cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  Let  me  die  if  I  am  not  revenged  on 
you  one  time  or  other ;"  to  whom  Euclid  replied,  "  And  let  me  die  if 
I  do  not  soften  you  bymy  kindnesses,  and  make  you  love  me  as  well 
as  ever."     What  a  reproof  to  unforgiving  professors  of  Christianity  ! 


SERGEANT  FORBES. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Edinburgh, 
there  was  a  sergeant  named  Forbes,  a  very  abandoned  man,  who  got 
in  debt  for  Hquor  wherever  he  could.      His  wife  washed  for  the 
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regiment,  and  thus  obtained  a  little  money,  She  was  a  pious  woman, 
but  ail  her  attempts  to  reclaim  him  were  long  unsuccessful.  During  one 
uf  Mr,  Whitofield's  visit  to  that  city,  she  offered  ber  husband  a,  sum 
of  money  if  he  would  for  once  go  and  hear  him.  This  was  a  strong 
inducement,  and  he  engaged  to  go.  Tke  senson  was  in  a  field,  as 
no  building  could  have  contained  the  audience.  The  sergeant  was 
rather  eady,  and  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  that  lie 
might  file  off  when  Mr.  Whitefield  ascended  the  pulpit ;  as  he  only 
wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  seen  him.  The  crowd  however 
increased ;  and  when  Mr.  Whitefield  appeared  they  pressed  forward, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  away.  The  prayer  produced  some 
impression  on  his  mind,  but  the  sermon  most  deeply  convinced  him  of 
his  sinfulness  and  danger.  He  became  an  altered  man,  and  proved 
the  reality  of  his  conversion  by  living  for  many  years  witli  the  strict- 
est economy,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  every  one  of  his 
creditors. 


JUDGE  BULLEK. 
Jttdoe  Boller,  when  in  the  company  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
sixteen,  cautioned  him  against  being  led  astray,  by  the  example  or 
persuasion  of  others,  and  said  :  "  If  I  had  listened  to  the  advice  of 
some  of  those  who  called  themselves  my  friends  when  I  was  young, 
instead  of  being  a  jzidffe  of  the  king's  bench,  I  should  have  died 
long  ago  a,pmoner  in  the  king's  bench." 


Sm  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 

This  eminent  man  was  governor  of  Flushing,  (Neth.)  and  general 
of  the  horse  under  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester.  His  valor,  which 
was  esteemed  great,  and  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  age,  was  at  least 
equalled  by  his  humanity.  After  he  had  received  his  death-wound 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  was  overcome  with  thirst  from  eices- 
sive  bleeding,  he  called  for  drinlc,  which  was  soon  brought  him.  At 
the  same  time,  a  poor  soldier,  dangerously  wounded,  was  carried 
along,  who  fixed  his  eager  eyes  upon  the  bottle  just  as  Sir  Philip 
was  lifting  it  to  his  mouth.  Sir  Philip  immediately  presented  it  to 
him,  with  the  remark  ;  "  T)iy  necessity  is  greater  than  mine." 


THE  BROTHERS  AND  THE  SNOW-STORM. 
In  the  year  1804,  some  young  men  of  the  Morayshire  and  Inver- 
ness-shire militia,  being  quartered  at  Edinburgh,  obtained  a  short 
furlough.     They  were  seven  in  number,  two  of  them  being  brothers. 
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named  Forsytlic.  They  liad  to  walk,  in  iJie  veiy  depth  of  winter, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  As  they  proceeded,  tJiey  were  ■ 
taken  hj  one  of  those  sudden  snow-storms  which  ai'e  usual  ii 
mountama.  And  now  tlie  night  began  to  close  in  around  them, 
while  the  snow  and  the  wind  still  grew  thicker  and  stronger, 
last,  being  bewildered  by  the  shade  of  the  evening,  which  was  r 
dered  yet  more  dismal  by  the  incessant  snow-drift,  they  strayed,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  right  path,  and  exhausted  their  strength 
They  could  just  see  one  another;  but  the  storm  was  so  violent, 
they  could  not  converse.  Thus  struggling  onward,  and  scarcely 
knowing  where  they  went,  one  of  them  sank  in  a  hollow  in  the  rock, 
and  was  buried.  The  othere  passed  on,  unconscious  of  his  h 
Soon  after,  the  younger  Forsytiie  also  dropped  down,  being  quite 
spent.  I-Iis  body  lay  in  the  pathway  of  the  rest,  but  being  much 
weakened  themselves,  they,  without  helping  him,  stepped  on ;  aU 
did  so  but  one.  This  one  was  the  elder  Forsythe,  who  know- 
ing that  he  Lad  a  brother  among  the  pai-ty,  stooped  when  he  came 
up  to  him,  and  felt  his  features.  Having  in  this  manner  assured 
himself  that  it  was  his  own  brother,  he,  without  hesitation,  took 
him  up,  and  placed  him  on  his  back.  And  now  the  number 
rapidly  diminished;  one  after  another  perished,  being  frozen  to 
death.  Forsythe  yet  went  on,  bearing  his  burden,  which  neither  his 
fatigue,  nor  iJie  difBculties  of  the  way,  could  induce  him  to  cast  off. 
As  long  as  he  had  any  strength,  he  persevered,  holding  bis  brother 
on  his  back,  until  at  length,  his  powers  giving  way  hefore  his  affec- 
tion, he  sank  beneath  the  weight,  and  immediately  expired.  Before, 
however,  he  thus  dipd,  it  appeared  that  he  Jiad  succeeded  in  saving 
his  brother,  though  he  lost  himself:  for  the  younger  Forsythe  had 
been  gradually  reanimated  by  the  warmth  of  his  brother's  body ; 
and,  when  he  dropped,  was  so  thoroughly  aroused,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  his  home,  having  escaped  death  by  his  brother's 
generous  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  had  the  melancholy  duty  imposed 
upon  him  of  attending  his  kind  brother's  funeral. 


WASHINGTON'S  EEGAED  FOR  HIS  MOTHER. 

Gehbral  Gborgb  WAsniHeTON  when  quite  young,  was  about  to 
go  to  sea  as  a  midshipman;  everything  was  arranged,  the  vessel  lay 
opposite  his  father's  house,  the  little  boat  had  come  on  shore  to  take 
him  off,  and  his  whole  heart  was  bent  on  going.  After  his  trunk 
had  been  cairied  down  to  the  boat,  he  went  to  bid  his  moUier  fare- 
well, and  saw  the  tears  bursting  from  her  eyes.  However,  he  said 
nothing  to  her ;  but  he  saw  that  his  mother  would  be  distressed  if  he 
went,  imd  perhaps  never  be  happy  again.  He  just  turned  around 
to  the  servant  and  said,  "  Go  and  tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back, 
I  will  not  go  away  to  break  my  mother's  heart."     His  mother  was 
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struck  with  liis  decision,  and  she  said  to  him:  "George,  God  has 
promised  to  hless  the  ckildren  that  honor  their  parents,  and  I  beheve 
he  will  hless  you." 


FUEDEEICK  THE  GREAT  AND  SERGEANT  THOMAS. 

It  is  well  known  that  Frederick  the  Great  took  pride  in  having  his 
soldiers  well  disciplined  ;  and  was  therefore  particularly  attentive  to 
the  conduct  of  the  BubaJterns.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known, 
that  he  sometimes  manifested  a  real  respect  for  religious  people ;  for 
few  men  could  more  clearly  discern  the  excellence  of  the  conduct 
produced  by  holy  principles.  While,  therefore,  he  sneered  at  Chris- 
tianity, lie  sometimes  promoted  to  ofBces  of  tnist  those  who  consist- 
ently maintained  it. 

A  sergeant,  of  the  name  of  Thomas,  who  was  very  successful  in 
training  hia  men,  and  whose  whole  deportment  pleased  the  king,  was 
often  noticed  by  him.  He  inquired  respecting  the  place  of  the  ser- 
geant's birth,  his  parents,  his  religious  creed,  and  the  place  of  wor- 
ship which  he  frequented.  On  being  informed  that  he  was  united 
with  the  Moravians,  and  attended  their  chapel  in  Willi  am- street,  lie 
exclaimed,  "Ohioh!  you  ai'e  a  fanaljc,  are  you  ?  Well,  well ;  only 
take  care  to  do  your  duty,  and  improve  your  men." 

The  king's  common  salutation  after  this,  was  :  "Well,  how  do  yon 
do?  how  are  you  going  ou  in  WilHam-street f "  His  majesty  at 
JengUi,  in  conversation  with  Thomas's  colonel,  mentioned  his  inten- 
tion of  promoting  the  sergeant  to  an  office  in  the  commissariat 
department,  npon  the  death  of  aged  man  who  then  filled  it. 

The  colonel,  in  order  to  encourage  Thomas,  told  him  of  the  king's 
design.  Unhappily  this  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the 
sergeant;  for,  alasl  such  is  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  that 
few  can  endure  the  temptation  of  prosperity  without  sustaining 
spiritual  loss.  Thomas  began  to  forsale  the  assemblies  of  his  Chris- 
tian brethren;  and  when  reproved  by  his  minister,  he  said,  "his 
iieart  was  with  him,  but  he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  king."  The 
minister  told  him  to  take  good  heed  that  his  heart  did  not  deceive 
iiim.  Soon  after  the  sergeant's  religious  declension,  he  was  again 
accosted  by  the  kmg,  with,  "Well,  how  do  you  do?  how  are  your 
friends  in  William-street  ?"  "I  do  not  know,  please  your  majesty," 
was  the  reply.  "Not  know!  not  know!"  answered  the  king; 
"have  you  been  ill?"  "Wo,  please  your  majesty,"  rejoined  the 
sergeant;  "but  I  do  not  see  it  necessary  to  attend  there  so  often  as 
I  used  to  do."  "Then  you  are  not  so  great  a  fanatic  as  I  thought 
you;"  was  the  royal  answer. 

In  a  short  time  the  aged  officer  died,  and  the  colonel  waited  upon 
bis  majesty  to  inform  him  of  the  vacancy,  and  to  remind  him  of  his 
mtenfjon  to  raise  Sergeant  Thomas  to  the  situation.  "No,  no!"  sjtid 
the  king,  "  he  shall  not  have  it ;  he  does  not  go  so  often  to  William- 
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stfeet  SIS  lie  used  to  do."  Surprised  witli  this  peremptory  refusal, 
the  colonel  withdrew,  and  on  his  return  found  his  sergeant  waiting 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment.  "I  do  not  knowwhat  ia 
the  matter  with  the  ting  to-day,"  said  the  colonel,  "  but  he  will  not 
give  you  the  situation.  He  says  you  do  not  go  so  often  to  William- 
street  as  you  used  to  do.  I  do  not  linow  what  he  means;  but  I  sup- 
pose you  do."  Struck  in  a  moment  with  the  awful  impropriety  o£ 
his  conduct,  he  bowed  to  the  colonel,  and  departed  to  humole  him- 
self before  God.  He  ever  after  adored  the  Divine  mercy,  which  did 
not  leave  him  fully  to  realize  the  scriptural  threatening:  "The  pros- 
perity of  fools  shall  destroy  them." 


DOD'S  SINGULAR  VISIT. 
It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Dod,  one  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  that  being 
one  evening  late  in  his  study,  his  mind  was  strongly  inclined,  though 
he  could  assign  no  reason  for  it,  to  visit  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, at  a  very  unseasonable  hour.  Not  knowing  the  design  of 
Providence,  he  obeyed  and  went.  "When  he  came  to  the  house,  after 
knocking  a  few  times  at  the  door,  the  gentleman  himself  came,  and 
inquired  if  he  wanted  him  upon  any  particular  business,  Mr.  Dod 
having  answered  in  the  negative,  and  signified  that  he  could  not  rest, 
until  he  had  seen  him,  the  gentleman  replied :  "  0,  sir,  you  are  sent 
of  Gk>d  at  this  very  hour,  for  I  was  just  now  going  to  destroy 
myself !"  and  immediately  pulled  the  halter  out  of  his  pocket,  by 
which  he  had  intended  to  commit  the  horrid  deed;  which  was  thus 
prevented. 


LOSING.  BUT   LIBERAL. 

A  WBALTHr  merchant,  having  lost  by  one  shipwreck,  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  ordered  his  clerk  to  distribute  one  hun- 
dred pounds  amonff  poor  ministers  and  people;  adding,  that  if  his 
fortune  was  going  by  fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  a  lump,  it  was  high 
time  to  make  sure  of  some  part  of  it  before  it  was  gone. 


SAVED  FROM  A  ROBBER  B\  RAIW. 

A  MERoriANT  was  one  day  returning  from  market.  He  was  on 
horseback,  and  behind  him  was  a  valise  filled  with  money.  The 
rain  fell  with  violence,  and  tlie  good  old  man  was  wet  to,  his  skin. 
At  this  he  was  vexed,  and  murmured  because  God  had  given  him 
such  bad  weather  for  his  journey. 

He  soon  reached  tlie  borders  of  a  thick  forest.     What  was  Lis 
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terror  on  boliolding  on  one  side  of  tlic  road  a  robber,  with  leveled 
gun,  suming  at  him  and  attempting  to  fire  !  But  the  powder  being 
wet  by  the  rain,  the  gun  did  not  go  ofF,  and  the  merchant,  giving 
spurs  to  his  horse,  fortunately  had  time  to  escape. 

As  soon  as  lie  found  himself  safe,  he  said  to  himself:  "How 
wrong  was  I,  not  to  endure  the  rain  patiently  as  sent  by  Providence. 
If  the  weather  liad  been  dry  and  f^r,  I  should  not,  probably,  have 
been  alive  at  this  hour,  and  my  little  children  would  have  espected 
my  i-etuiTi  in  vain.  The  rain  which  caused  me  to  murmur,  came  at 
a  fortunate  moment,  to  save  my  life  and  preserve  my  property." 
And  thus  it  ia  with  a  multitude  of  our  afflictions ;  by  causing  us 
slight  and  short  sufferings,  they  preserve  us  from  others  far  greater, 
and  of  longer  duration. 


WHY  DO   YOU  PLANT  TKEES? 

A  VERT  poor  and  aged  man,  busied  in  planting  and  gi'affing  an 
apple  tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  interrogation:  "Why  do 
you  plant  trees,  who  cannot  hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them  1"  He 
raised  himself  up,  and,  leaning  upon  his  spade,  replied  :  "Some  one 
planted  trees  before  I  was  bom,  and  I  have  eaten  the  fruit;  I  now 
plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial  of  my  gratitude  may  exist  when 
I  am  dead  and  gone." 


EESTITUTION. 

The  following  i-emarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  ( 
occurred,  in  1835,  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.     A  lady,  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  elegantly  dressed,  entered  the  shop  of 

Mr. ,  a  respectable  pastry  cook,  in  a  state  of  great  mental  excife- 

me  t  a    1  inquired  if  Mr. were  still  alive.     On  being  answered, 

n  tl  e  most  earnest  manner  begged  to  see  him.  Being  engaged  in 
super  ntending  the  mating  of  some  confectionary,  he  begged  to  be 
exc  ed  and  referred  her  to  his  daughter,  who,  he  said,  would  wait 
upo  he  The  daughter  immediately  withdrew  with  her  into  the 
pa  lor  when,  after  sitting  a  few  moments  in  silence,  she  buret  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  When  she  became  more  composed,  sbe  stated,  that 
upward  of  twenty  years  since,  she  was  a  boarder  at  a  highly  respect- 
able boarding-school  in  that  neighborhood,  which  school  Mr. 

had  for  nearly  forty  years  supplied  with  pastiy,  etc. ;  and  while 
there,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  abstracting  small  articles  from  his 
tray,  unknown  to  the  person  who  brought  it.  She  had  now  been 
married. some  years,  was  the  mother  of  six  children,  and  in  the 
possession  of  every  comfort  this  world  could  afford ;  but  still  the 
I'ememhrance  of  her  youtliftil  sin  had  so  haunted  her  conscience, 
that  she  was  never  happy.  Her  husband  perceiving  her  unhappi- 
ness,  had,  after  many  fruitless  endeavors,  at  last  got  possession  o/ 
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the  cause,  when  he  advised  ]ier,  for  tlie  easement  of  her  conscience, 
to  see  if  Mr. were  alive,  and  to  make  him  or  his  family  a  recom- 
pense ;  and  as  she  was  going  to  leave  Londoa  on  the  following  day, 

perliaps  forever,  she  tad  then  come  for  that  purpose.     Mr. ,  en 

being  informed  of  the  object  of  her  visit,  told  her  not  to  make  her- 
self any  longer  unhappy,  as  she  was  not  the  only  young  lady  who 
had  acted  in  that  manner.  After  hegging  his  forgiveness,  which  he 
most  readily  granted,  she  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  a  sum  of 
money,  wkicli,  she  sfdd,  she  believed  was  about  the  value  of  the 
articles  she  had  stolen ;  and  after  remainining  about  an  hour,  she 
departed,  evidently  much  b 


CONTENTMENT. 

A  KiHo,  walking  out  one  morning,  met  a  lad  at  tlie  stable  door, 
and  asked  him:  "Well,  boy,  what  do  you  do?  what  do  they  pay 
you?"  "I  help  in  the  stable,"  replied  the  lad;  "but  I  have  nothing 
except  victuals  and  clothes."  "Be  content,"  replied  the  king,  "I 
have  no  more." 

ANOTHKK. 

Ah  Italian  bishop  struggled  through  great  difficulties,  without 
repining  or  betraying  the  least  impatience.  One  of  his  intimate 
friends,  who  highly  admired  the  virtues  which  he  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  imitate,  one  day  asked  tbe  prelate  if  he  could  communicate 
the  secret  of  being  always  easy.  "Yes,"  replied  the  old  man;  "I 
.  can  teach  you  my  secret  with  great  facility ;  it  consists  in  nothing 
more  than  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes."  His  friend  begged  of 
him  to  explain  himself.  "Most  willingly,"  returned  the  bishop. 
"  In  whatever  state  I  am,  I  first  of  all  look  up  to  heaven,  and  remem- 
ber that  my  principal  business  here  is  to  get  there ;  I  then  look  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  call  to  mind  how  small  a  place  I  shall  occtipy  ia 
it,  when  I  die  and  am  buried ;  I  then  look  abroad  info  the  world,  and 
observe  what  multitudes  there  are  who  are  in  all  respects  more  un- 
happy than  myself.  Thus  I  leam  where  true  happiness  is  placed ; 
where  all  our  cares  must  end ;  and  what  little  reason  I  have  to  repine 


EXCOMMUNICATING  A  PRINCE. 

William  IX,  Duke  of  Aquitfune  and  Earl  of  Poitiers,  was  a  violent 
and  dissolute  prince,  and  often  indulged  himself  in  improper  beha- 
vior at  the  expense  of  reli^on.  Tkough  he  had  contracted  a  very 
suitable  marriage,  and  one  with  which  he  wa.s  satisfied  for  some 
time,  he  parted  from  his  wife  without  reason,  to  many  another,  who 
pleased  him  better.  The  bishop  of  Poitiers,  where  he  resided,  was 
a  holy  prelate,  named  Petor.     He  could  not  broolf  so  great  a  scandal ; 
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and  liaving  employed  all  other  means  in  vain,  lie  tlioiiglit  it  his  duty 
to  excommunicate  the  duke.  As  he  began  to  pronounce  the  ana- 
thema, William  furiously  advanced,  sword  in  hand,  saying:  "  Tjiou 
art  dead  if  thou  proeeedest."  The  bishop,  as  if  afraid,  required  a 
few  momeats  to  consider  what  was  most  expedient.'  The  duke 
granted  it,  and  the  bishop  courageously  finished  the  rest  of  the  for- 
mula of  excommunication.  After  which,  extending  bis  neck:  "Now 
strike,"  said  he,  "  I  am  quite  ready."  The  astonishment  which  this 
iuti-epjd  conduct  produced  in  the  duke,  disai-med  his  fury,  and  saying 
ironically:  "I  don't  like  you  well  enough  to  send  you  to  heaven," 
he  contented  himself  with  banishing  him. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN". 

Mahy  of  our  readers  are  acquMnted  with  that  beautiful  tract, 
"The. Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,"  The  substance  of  this  inrra 
tive  is  a  correct  account  of  David  Saunders,  of  West  Laving  ton  who 
died  about  the  period  of  its  publication.  The  con^ei'sation  lepie 
sented  as  passing  between  the  shepherd  and  a  Mr  Jolinsnu  reilly 
took  place  with  Dr.  Stonchouse,  a  neighboring  clergjmin  who  after 
ward  befriended  the  shepherd  on  many  occasions. 

Dr.  Stonehouse,  wlio  was  on  a  joumey,  and  somewhat  fearful 
from  the  appearance  of  tbe  sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  gieat  distance 
accosted  the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weatliei  he  thought 
it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  "It  will  be  such  weathet  as  pleases 
me,"  answered  the  shepherd.  ■  Though  the  answer  was  delivered  m 
the  mildest  and  civilest  tone  that  could  be  imagined  Dr  fa  thought 
the  words  themselves  rather  nide  and  surly,  and  asked  him  how  that 
could  be,  "Because,"  replied  the  shepherd,  '  it  will  be  such 
weather  as  shall  please  God ;    and  whatever  pleases  liim  always 

Dr.  S.  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  the  shepherd  m  the  following  manner:  "Yours  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  fti^nd  "  "To  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the 
shepherd,  "  'tis  not  a  vety  hzy  life  ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toilsome  aa 
that  which  my  great  Master  Jed  for  my  sake,  and  he  had  every  state 
and  condition  ot  life  at  his  clioice,  and  chose  a  hard  one,  while  I 
only  submit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  me."  '•  You  are  exposedjto 
great  cold  and  heat,"  smd  tiie  gentleman,  "True,  sir,"  said  the 
shepherd;  " but  then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is  pleased  to  contrive  to 
make  things  more  equal  than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  crea- 
tures 31-e  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he  kept  his  father's 
sheep,  on  such  a  plain  as  this,  and  singing  some  of  his  own  psalms, 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king  of  Israel  and 
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"  You  thinli,  then,"  said  the  geiitlemM.ii,  "that  alb  If         a 

happy  one  V" 

"  I  do,  sir ;  and  more  especially  so,  as  it  expos  f  w 

sins.  If  King  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  laborio  m  n  1  nd 
of  his  days,  he  might  have  lived  happy  and  hone  a  d  d  d  n  u 
ral  death  in  his  bed  at  last,  which  you  know,  sir,  n  hau  he 

did." 

God  blessed  Saunders  with  an  ezcellent  wife       d  num      u      fi 
spring :  he  had  sixteen  children,  and  twelve  of    1   m  n       m 

were  "like  olive  branches  around  his  table."     I  b        j 

posed  that  a  poor  shepherd,  with  such  a  family  Id  b  wi  h  u 
difficulties,  especially  as  Us  wife  suffered  much  t    m       k  H 

wages  were  but  six  shillings  and  threepence  weekl  (  b  n  d  i 
lar  and  forty  cents,)  out  of  which  he  was  sometim  hi  g  d  pay 
a  boy  for  assistance  ;  but  when  times  of  peculiar  u      d 

God  always  raised  him  up  a  friend.  Dr.  (afte-w  d  b  J  m  ) 
Stonehouse  repeatedly  assisted  him  ;  and  sometim  h  g  od  n  j,h 
bors,  in  humbler  life,  united  to  supply  his  wants.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters in  his  old  age,  he  thus  writes  with  much  christian  simplicity : 
"  Aa  for  my  part,  I  am  but  very  poorly  in  body,  having  very  sore 
legs,  and  cannot  perform  the  busmess  of  my  flock  without  help.  As 
to  the  things  of  this  worldj  I  have  but  little  share  ;  having  my  little 
cot  to  pray  aud  praise  God  in,  and  a  bed  to  rest  on  :  so  1  have  just 
aa  much  of  this  world  as  I  desire.  But  my  garment  is  worn  out, 
and  some  of  my  christian  fnends  think  they  must  put  their  mites  to- 
gether aud  buy  me  one,  or  else  I  shall  not  bo  able  to  endure  the  cold 
m  the  winter  ;  so  I  can  say.  Good  is  the  Lord  !  He  is  still  fulElling 
hio  promise—'  I  will  never  leave  tliee,  nor  forsake  thee  !'  " 


THE  PAllTITION  FENCE. 

Two  neighbors,  who  were  brothers  by  marriage,  had  a  difficulty 
respecting  their  partition  fence.  Although  they  had  mutually  erected 
a  substantial  fence,  four  and  one-half  feet  in  higlit  on  the  line  sepa- 
rating tlie  sheep  pasture  of  one  from  the  grain  field  of  the  other,  yet 
the  lambs  would  creep  through  the  crevices  and  desti'oy  the  grmn. 

Each  asserted  it  to  be  the  diity  of  the  other  to  chink  the  fence. 
After  the  usual  preliminaries  of  demands,  refusals,  threats,  chal- 
lenges, and  mutual  recriminations,  they  resolved  to  try  tlie  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law.  They  were,  however,  persuaded  by  their 
friends  to  the  more  amicable  mode  of  submitting  the  defense  to  the 
final  determination  of  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent  neio;hbor,  who 
was  forthwith  conducted  to  the  scene  of  ti'ouble,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  premises.  Each  party  in  turn,  and  in  a  speech  of  some  length, 
assorted  his  rights,  and  set  forth  the  law  and  the  facts  ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  the  arbitrator  very  coolly  remarked :  "Gentlemen, 
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tbe  case  involves  questions  of  great  nicety  and  impoi'tance,  not  only 
to  the  parties  in  interest,  but  to  the  community  at  large ;  and  it  is  my 
desire  to  take  suitable  time  for  deliberation,  and,  also,  for  advise- 
ment with  those  who  ai-e  learned  in  the  law,  and  most  experienced 
customs  of  good  neighbors ;  in  the  meantime,  however,  1  will  just 
clap  a  billet  or  two  of  wood  into  tlie  sheep  holes."  In  ten  minutes 
time,  with  his  hands,  he  effectually  closed  every  gap. 

The  parties  stlenily  retired,  each  evidently  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  own  folly  and  obstinacy.  The  umpire  has  never  been  called 
upon  to  pronounce  final  judgment  in  the  case ;  so  the  law  ri 
unsettled  unto  tbis  day. 


BOLOTGBKOKE. 
BoLtRGBROKB  left  006  of  his  publications  to  be  published  after  his 
death  by  Mallet,  a  brother  unbeliever.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  the  legacy,  exclaimed  ;  "A  scoundrel !  who  spent  his 
life  in  charging  a  pop-gua  against  Christianity  ;  and  a  coward,  who, 
afraid  of  the  report  of  his  own  gun,  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry 
Scotchman  to  pull  the  trigger  after  his  death." 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  SAILOR  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Fos,  the  martyrologist,  informs  us  of  an  English  sailor,  who,  being 
shipwreoted,  lost  all  bis  property  except  his  bible,  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  save,  and  of  which  he  took  more  care  than  of  his  money. 
Having  clung  to  the  wreck  until  all  othera  on  board  perished,  he 
committed  himself  to  sea,  with  his  bible  tied  round  his  neck  with  a 
handkerchief.  After  floating  upon  the  water  for  a  long  time,  sup- 
ported by  a  piece  of  the  mast,  he  was  happily  discovered  by  the 
crew  of  another  vessel,  sitting  upon  the  broken  fragment  which  pre- 
served him  from  a  watery  grave ;  and  when  thus  almost  miraculously 
deHvered  from  starvation  and  deaUi,  he  was  reading  the  bible  ! 


WESLEY'S  SIMPLICITY. 

The  greatness  of  Wesley  consisted,  to  no  small  extent,  in  bis  sim- 
plicity. Yet  this  veiy  simplicity  he  bad  to  cultivate.  When  be  fii-st 
began  his  ministry,  hia  style  was  so  lofty  that  several  hearers  com- 
plained they  could  not  understand  him.  Learning  this,  he  resolved 
to  change  his  course  ;  and  to  the  individual  who  informed  him  of  the 
complaints,  he  observed :  "  I  will  make  them  understand  me."  How 
far  he  succeeded,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  circumstance.  In 
June,  1790,  the  year  before  he  died,  he  preached  at  Lincoln,  taking 
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foi'  his  text,  Luke  x.  42:  "One  thing  is  needful."  As  tlie  congru- 
gatiou  was  dispersing,  a  lady  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise, 
to  a  friend  that  aecompanied  lier  :  "Is  this  the  great  Mr.  Wesley,  of 
whoD)  we  hear  so  much  in  the  present  day  ?  WTiy,  the  poorest  might 
have  understood  him."  Her  friend  replied:  "In  this,  madam,  he 
displays  liis  greatness  ;  that  while  the  poorest  can  understand  him, 
the  most  learned  are  edified,  and  cannot  be  offended." 


A  PENITENT  YOUTH. 

A  DRAPiK  in  Yarmouth,  England,  discovered  that  a  lad  in  hia  ser- 
vice had  stolen  his  p  p  ty  H  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  seven  y  t        p    t  tion  ;  but,  on  account  of  some 

favorable  traits  in  his  1  te  ppl  ation  was  made  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  p  1  m  t  was  mitigated  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Millb  k  p  t  t  y.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
years  his  conduct  ind  d  tfa  tl  ities  to  release  him,  when  he 
went  at  once  to  Yarm  ti  11  d  his  former  employer,  and,  in 
.  the  spirit  of  a  sincere  i  t       p      sed  his  sorrow  tor  his  dishon- 

esty and  ingratitude  t  g  d  master,  and  said :  "  Sir,  I  have 
taken  care  of  the  mon  y  tl  1 1 1  k  vay,  and  am  now  come  to  re- 
turn your  property."  i)  ^  ll  m  was  surprised  at  this  aimounce- 
ment ;  and  seeing  him  put  his  hand  in  bis  pocket,  began  to  expect 
to  receive  a  few  pounds.  Great  was  his  astonishment  when  the 
lad  handed  to  him  one  hundred  and  two  pounds,  sixteen  shillings 
and  sixpence— -nearly  five  hundred  dollara. 


WASHINGTON  AT  THE  COMMUNION. 

While  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Washington, 
lay  encamped  in  the  environs  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  it  occurred  that 
the  service  of  the  communion,  (there  observed  semi-annually  only,) 
was  to  be  administered  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  village. 
On  a  morning  of  a  previous  week,  the  general,  after  his  accustomed 
inspection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the  Kev.  Dr<  Jones,  then 
paatoi  of  that  church,  and,  after  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  ac- 
costed him  "  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be 
celebiated  with  you  next  Sunday  ;  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with 
the  canons  of  your  church  to  admit  communicants  of  another  de- 
nomination'"  The  doctor  rejoined :  "  Most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not 
the  Presbyterian  table,  general,  but  the  Lord's  table;  and  we  hence 
gne  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers  of  whatever  name." 
The  general  replied  :  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain 
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is  fi-Qin  j'ourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  wiLh  you  on  that  t 
Though  a  meaiber  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  uo  exclusive 
partialitiea."  The  doctor  reassured  him  of  a  coidial  welcome,  and 
the  general  was  found  seated  witli  the  communicants  the  nest 
Sabbath. 


DEATH  OF  JULIAN. 
The  Roman  emperor,  Julian,  a  det«i-mmed  enemy  of  Christianity, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  war  with  the  Pereians.  In  thib  con 
dilion,  we  are  told  that  lie  filled  his  hand  with  blood,  and  cistmg  it 
into  the  air,  said:  "0  Galilean!  iLou  hast  conquered'  '  During 
this  expedition,  one  of  Julian's  followers  asked  a  Christian  of  Anti- 
och,  "  What  the  carpentei's  son  was  doing  ?"  "  The  Maker  of  the 
world,"  replied  the  Chiistian,  "whom  you  call  the  carpenter's  son, 
is  employed  in  making  a  ■coffin  for  the  emperor."  In  n  few  days 
after,  news  came  to  Antioeh  of  Julian's  death. 


TEUST  IN"  PKOVIDEWCE. 

Oh  John's  river,  in  the  county  of  Burke,  there  lived  a  worthy  old 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Copening.  He  was  a  man  well  at  ease  in 
point  of  worldly  substance,  and  was  known  far  and  near  for  his 
charity  and  hospitality.  There  happened  in  tjie  year ,  a  remark- 
able scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  gT'ain.  Money  was  alao  scarce, 
and  times  every  way  hard.  Hunger — aching,  maddening  hunger — 
was  felt  by  a  few  in  every  neighborhood ;  and,  in  some  cases,  we 
have  heard  of  its  proceeding  to  starvation  ;  but  to  the  honor  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  honor  of  human  nature,  be  it  said,  these  cases 
were  extremely  rare.  In  these  difficult  times,  however,  old  Mr. 
Copening  happened  to  have  a  large  and  well-filled  com  crib,  which 
for  a  long  time  he  would  not  open.  Grain  became  scarce,  the  prices 
rose  higher,  and  still  the  old  man  held  up  his  com,  as  some  supposed 
for  a  higher  price.  At  length  Mr.  Copening  began  to  let  his  corn 
go — but  money  could  not  buy  it.  To  those  who  had  money  he 
would  say  :  "  You  can  get  something  to  preserve  life  for  your 
money ;  there  are  many  who  have  no  money  and  being  without 
food,  they  must  perish,  unless  those  who  are  blessed  with  (he  means 
shaD  feed  them."  Of  course,  the  number  who  came  withoitmoney 
and  put  up  piteous  tales  was  great.  But  thib  was  foreseen  and  be 
fore  he  had  opened  his  crib,  Copening  had  taken  pains  to  find  out 
jtho  were  really  objects  requiring  his  assistance 

A  man,  bringing  a  bag  with  him,  came  to  Cjpenmg  from  i  distant 
neighborhood,  and  told  the  usual  story  of  wife  and  children  ben  g 
without  bread,  and  being  sorely  wrought  with  hun^ei  etc  b  it  i  o 
rom  was  to  be  had  i  ami  the  disappointed  man  with  a  1  t-ny  heait 
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turned  his  steps  homeward,  and  for  a  time  was  no  more  thoug-ht  of. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  however,  word  came  to  old  Mr. 
Copening  that  a  suspicious  looting  stranger,  with  a  hag  on  hia 
shoulder,  was  seen  lurking  about  his  premises.  A  few  particulars 
more  satisfied  him  that  it,  was  the  applicant  for  charity  who  had  vis- 
ited hiia  that  morning,  and  that  he  had  a  design  to  rob  his  crib  that 
night ;  accordingly,  himself  and  another  of  his  family  secreted  them- 
selves and  wmted  events.  But  they  did  not  wait  long  before  the 
stranger,  with  a  bag  on  his  shoulders,  was  seea  making  his  way  to 
wards  the  crib ;  the  crib  was  opened,  not  a  dog  was  heard  to  bark, 
or  the  least  difficulty  opposed  to  hia  purpose.  He  entered,  and  with 
a  deliberation,  or  rather  hesitation,  that  surprised  the  observers,  he 
proceeded  to  fill  the  bag.  This  being  done,  he  tied  it ;  and  unlike 
such  visitors  generaUy,  he  continiied  oa  the  spot  with  his  hand  still 
on  the  bag,  apparently  in  great  raecta]  agony.  At  length  he  rose 
suddenly,  untied  the  bag,  poured  out  the  corn,  and  said  :  "  /  viUl 
trust  to  Providence  one  day  Irmger."  He  departed  in  peace,  but  be 
did  not  trust  in  Providence  in  vain.  Old  Mr.  Copening  being  satis- 
fied from  his  own  observati6n,  that  this  man  was  indeed  in  a  state  of 
extreme  suffering — moreover  that  he  was  of  an  honest  heart — sent 
his  son  on  the  nest  morning  with  a  full  bag  of  corn,  with  a  messago 
that,  when  that  was  done,  to  let  him  know  it,  and  he  should  have 
com  whenever  he  wished  it. 


STRETCHING  IT. 

A  VERY  respectable  linen  merchant  in  Coleraine,  offered  Dr.  Clarke, 
when  a  youth,  a  situation  in  his  warehouse,  which  was  accepted  by 

him,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents.     Mr.  B knew  well  that  his 

clerk  and  overseer  was  a  religions  man,  but  he  was  not  sensible  of 
the  extent  of  principle  which  actuated  him.  Some  differences  arose 
at  times  about  the  way  of  conducting  the  business,  which  were  set- 
tled pretty  amicably.  But  the  time  of  the  great  Dublin  market  ap- 
proached, and  Mr.  B. was  busy  preparing  for  it.     The  master 

and  man  were  together  in  the  folding-room,  when  one  of  the  pieces 
was  found  short  of  the  required  number  of  yai'ds.      "  Come,"    said 

Mr.  B ,  "  it  is  but  a  trifle.      We  shall  soon  stretch  it,  and  make 

out  the  yard.  Come,  Adam,  take  one  end,  and  pull  against  me." 
Adam  had  neither  ears  nor  heart  for  the  proposal,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused to  do  what  he  thought  a  dishonest  thmg.  A  long  argument 
and  expostulation  followed,  in  which  the  usages  of  the  trade  were 
strongly  and  variously  enforced  ;  hut  all  in  vain,     Adam  kept  to  his 

purpose,  resolving  to  suffer  rather  than  sin.     Mr. was  therefore 

obliged  to  call  for  one  of  Lis  men  less  scrupulous,  and  Adam  retired 
quietly  to  his  desk.  Soon  after  Mr.  B— -,  in  the  kindest  manner, 
informed  his   "young  friend,"  as  he  seemed  always  proud  to  call 
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him,  that  lie  was  not  fit  for  worldly  business,  and  wished  him  to  look 
out  for  some  employment  more  congenial  to  hia  own  mind  ;  adding, 
that  he  might  depend  on  hia  friendship  in  any  line  of  life  into  which 
he  should  enter. 

These  things  may  he  counted  little  in  the  life  of  such  a  man,  but 
not  so  in  the  sight  of  God. 


A  CERTAIN  fiian  on  the  Malabar  coast  had  inquired  of  various 
devotees  and  priests  how  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  sin,  and 
at  last  he  was  directed  to  drive  iron  spibes,  sufaciently  blunted, 
through  his  sandals,  and  on  these  spikes  he  was  to  place  his  naked 
feet  and  walk,  if  I  mistake  not,  two  hundred  and  fifty  coss,  that  is 
about  four  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  If  through  loss  of  blood,  or 
weakness  of  body,  ho  was  obliged  to  halt,  he  might  wait  for  healing 
and  strength.  He  undertook  the  journey,  and  while  he  halted  under 
a  large  shady  tree,  where  the  Gospel  was  sometimes  preached,  one 
of  the  missionaries  came  and  preached  in  his  hearing,  fi-om  these 
words  :  The  blood  of  Jesus  Ghrist  deamelh  frma  all  sin.  While  he 
was  preaching,  the  man  rose  up,  threw  off  his  torturing  sandals  and 
cried  aloud  :  This  is  what  Iwanl  /  and  he  became  a  lively  wit 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  does  cleanse  from  all  sin  indeed. 


TRUE   HONOR. 
"  True  honor  ia  not  derived  from  others,  but  originates  only  from  onrselvcs." 

ClCEBO. 

A  PoRTuocBsa,  who,  from  obscurity,  had  raised  himself  by  the 
most  distinguished  merit  to  a  peerage  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  com- 
pany with  several  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Lisbon,  became  the 
subject  of  their  wit  and  raiUeiy  on  accouut  of  his  infant  nobility. 
With  a  design,  therefore,  to  pique  him  in  the  tenderest  point,  they 
turned  their  discourse  alone  on  the  honors  derived  from  nobility  of 
birth,  each  extolling  Uie  great  achievements  of  his  distinguished  an- 
cestors in  the  warmest  terms  of  panegyric.  At  last  it  came  to  this 
nobleman,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  give  his  sentiments  ; 
when  the  rest  of  the  company  were  scarcely  able  to  contain  them- 
selves from  laughter,  expecting  that  he  must  leave  the  room  in  ex- 
treme disorder.  But  how  great  was  their  astonishment,  and  even 
their  shame,  when  this  truly  illustrious  personage  with  the  greatest 
composure  and  good  humor,  addressed  them  thus  :  "  My  lords,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  all  of  you  have  given  a  very  flattering  account  of  the 
immortal  deeds  of  your  ancestors  ;  hut  from  this  1  can  only  gather. 
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fhat  tlie  honors  you  enjoy  were  thus  Blmply  delivered  by  hereditary 
succession  in  your  hands  ;  but,  my  lords,  my  plea  is  widely  different : 
I  have  the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  saying  more  than  you  all — that  I 
obtwned  all  my  honoi*s  by  my  own  immediate  actions,  and  shall, 
therefore,  have  the  superior  pleasure  of  transmitting  them,  unsullied 
to  my  successors,  for  them  to  boast  of  !" 


THE  HERMIT. 
"  One  day  a  friend  took  me,"  says  George  Shadfoi'd,  "to  see  a 
hermit  in  the  woods.  After  some  difficulty  we  found  his  hermitage, 
which  was  a  little  place  like  a  hog-sty,  built  of  several  pieces  of 
■wood,  covered  with  bark  of  ti-ees ;  and  his  bed  consisted  of  dry 
leaves.  There  was  a  narrow,  beaten  path,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  length,  by  the  side  of  it,  where  he  frequently  walked  to 
meditate.  If  one  offered  him  food,  he  would  take  it,  but  if  money 
was  offered  him,  he  would  be  angry.  If  any  thing  was  spoken  to 
him  which  he  did  not  like,  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  passion.  He 
had  lived  in  this  cell  seven  cold  winters  ;  and  after  all  his  prayers, 
counting  bis  beads,  and  separating  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  slill 
corrupt  nature  was  al!  alive  within  him.  Alas  !  alas  !  what  will  it 
avail  us  whether  we  are  in  England  or  Ireland,  Scotland  or  America  ; 
whether  we  live  amongst  mankind,  or  retire  into  a  hermitage,  if  we 
still  carry  with  us  our  own  hell — oar  corrupt,  evil  tempers  I" 


BELIEF  IN"  DISTRESS. 

The  following  simple  and  affecting  narrative  is  related  by  Dr, 
Krummacher,  of  Elberfield,  iu  Prussia,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled, 
"Elisha  the  Tishbite ;" 

Who  else  was  it  but  the  God  of  Elijah,  who,  only  a  short  time 
ago,  in  our  neighborhood,  so  kindly  delivered  a  poor  man  out  of  his 
distress  ;  not,  indeed  by  a  raven,  but  a  poor  singing  bird  ?  You  are 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  The  man  was  sitting  early  in  the 
morning  at  bis  house  door  ;  his  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  and  his 
heart  cried  to  heaven,  for  he  was  expecting  an  ofScer  to  come  and 
distrain  him  for  a  small  debt.  And  whilst  sitting  thus  with  a  heavy 
heart,  a  little  bird  flew  through  the  street,  fluttering  up  and  down  as 
if  in  distress,  until  at  length,  quick  as  an  arrow,  it  flew  over  the 
good  man's  head  into  his  cottage,  and  perched  itself  within  an  empty 
cupboard.  The  good  man,  who  little  imagined  who  had  sent  him 
the  bird,  closed  the  door,  caught  the  bird  and  placed  it  in  a  cage, 
where  it  immediately  began  to  sing  very  sweetly,  and  it  seemed  to 
the  nan  as  if  it  were  in  tune  of  a  favorite  hymn — "  Fear  thou  not 
31 
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when  darkness  roigns  ;"  and  as  lie  listened  to  it,  lie  found  it  sootliC 
and  comfort  his  mind. 

Suddenly  some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  "  Ah,  it  is  the  officer !" 
thoaght  the  man,  and  he  was  sore  afraid.  But  no,  it  was  the  servant 
of  a  respeet-able  lady,  who  said  that  the  Eeighbors  had  seen  a  bird  fiy 
into  his  house,  and  she  wislied  to  know  if  he  had  caught  it.  "  Oh, 
yes,  answered  the  man,  "  and  here  it  is  ;"  and  the  bird  was  carried 
away.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  servant  came  again.  "You  bave 
done  my  mistress  a  great  service,"  said  she ;  "  she  sets  a  high  value 
upon  the  bird  which  had  escaped  from  her.  She  is  much  obliged  to 
you,  aud  requests  you  to  accept  this  trifle,  with  her  thanks."  The 
poor  man  received  it  thankfully,  and  it  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  sum  he  owed !  And  when  the  oflicer  came,  he  said : 
"Here  is  tlie  amount  of  tbe  debt;  now  leave  me  in  peace,  for  God 
has  sent  it  me." 


REMARKABLE  DETECTION  OF  AN  IMPOSTEB,. 

who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  supplied  the 
one  country  by  the  superfluities  of  another,  leaving 
his  home  with  a  valuable  assortment  of  diamonds,  for  a  distant  re- 
gion, took  with  him  his  son  and  a  young  slave,  whom  he  had  pur- 
chased in  his  infancy,  and  had  brought  up  more  like  an  adopted 
child  than  a  servant.  They  performed  their  intended  journey,  and 
the  merchant  disposed  of  his  commodities  with  great  advantage ;  but 
while  preparing  to  return,  he  was  seized  by  a  pestilential  distemper, 
and  died  suddenly  in  themetropohs  of  a  foreign  country.  This  acci- 
dent inspired  the  slave  with  a  wish  to  possess  his  master's  treasures, 
and  relying  on  the  total  ignorance  of  strangers,  and  the  kindness 
eveiy  where  sliown  him  by  the  jeweler,  he  declai-ed  himself  the  son 
of  the  jeweler,  and  took  charge  of  the  property.  The  true  heir  of 
course  denied  his  pretensions,  and  solemnly  declared  himself  to  be 
the  only  son  of  the  defunct,  who  had  long  before  purchased  liis  op- 
ponent as  a  slave.  This  contest  produced  various  results.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  slave  was  a  young  man  of  beautiful  pei-son,  and  of 
polished  manners,  while  the  jeweler's  son  was  ill-favored  by  nature, 
and  said  to  be  injured  in  his  education  by  the  indulgence  of  his  pa- 
rents. This  superiority  operated  ia  the  minds  of  many  to  support 
the  claims  of  the  former ;  hut  since  no  certain  evidence  could  be 
produced  on  either  side,  it  became  necessaiy  to  refer  the  dispute  to 
a  court  of  law.  There,  however,  from  a  total  want  of  proofs,  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  magistrate  declared  Jjis  inability  to  decide  on 
unsupported  assertions,  in  which  each  party  was  equally  positive. 
This  caused  a  report  of  the  case  to  he  made  to  the  prince,  who,  hav- 
ing heard  the  particulars,  was  also  confounded,  and  at  a  loss  how  to 
decide  tlie  question.  At  length,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  tlie 
shicf  of  the  judges,  and  he  engaged  to  ascertain  the  real  heir.     Th( 
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elaimauts  being  summoned  before  liira,'lie  ordered  thera  to  stfind 
behind  a  curtain  prepared  for  the  occasioa,  and  to  project  their  heads 
through  two  openings,  when,  after  healing  their  several  arguments, 
he  would  cut  off  the  head  of  him  who  should  prove  to  be  the  slave. 
This  they  readily  assented  to ;  the  one  from  a  reliance  on  his  hon- 
esty, aad  the  other  from  a  confidence  of  the  impossibility  of  detection. 
Accordingly,  each  taking  his  place  as  ordered,  thrust  his  head  through 
a  hole  in  the  curtain.  An  officer  stood  in  front  with  a  drawn  cimeter 
in  his  hand,  and  the  judge  proceeded  to  the  examination.  After  a 
short  debate,  tbe  judge  cried  out,  "  Enough,  enough  !  strike  off  the 
villain's  head!"  and  tlie  offi.cer,  who  watched  the  moment,  leaped 
towai-d  the  two  youths;  the  imposter,  startled  at  the  brandished 
weapon,  hastily  drew  back  his  head,  while  the  jeweler's  son,  anima- 
ted,  by  conscious  seciirity,  stood  unmoved.  The  judge  immediately 
decided  for  the  latter,  and  ordered  the  slave  to  be  taken  into  custody 
to  receive  the  punishment  due  to  his  diabolical  ingratitude. 


MONSIEUR  DE  8ALL0  AND  THE  BOBBER. 

Ih  the  year  1662,  when  Paris  was  afflicted  with  a  long  and  severe 
famine,  Monsieur  de  Sallo,  returning  from  an  evening's  walk,  accom- 
panied with  only  a  page,  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  presented  his 
pistol,  and  in  a  manner  far  from  hardened  resolution,  asked  him  for 
his  money.  M.  de  Sallo,  observing  that  he  came  to  the  wrong  person, 
and  that  he  could  obtain  but  little  from  him,  added;  "I  have  but 
three  pistoles,  which  are  not  worth  a  scuffle  so  much  good  may  it 
do  jou  with  them  ;  but,  like  a  friend  let  me  tell  you  yo  are  going 
on  m  a  very  bad  way."  The  robbei  took  then  a  1  v  1  out  asking 
him  for  more,  walked  away  with  an  a  r    1  deject  on  and  terror. 

The  fellow  was  no  sooner  gone  tl  an  M  de  Sallo  ordered  his  page 
to  follow  the  robber,  to  observe  where  he  we  t  and  to  bi  ng  him  an 
account  of  all  he  should  discovei  TI  e  boy  obeyed  pu  sued  him 
thi'ough  several  obscure  streets,  and  at  length  saw  1  m  enter  a  ba- 
ker's shop,  where  he  observed  him  change  one  of  the  p  stoles  and 
buy  a  large  brown  loaf;  with  this  s  lutaTp  lol  lae  the  robber  went 
a  few  doors  further,  and  entering  an  ailey  as  ended  seve  'al  flights 
of  stairs.  The  boy  crept  up  after  hmi  to  the  topmost  story,  where 
he  saw  hina  go  into  a  room  which  was  not  otherwise  illuminated  than 
by  the  friendly  light  of  the  moon  ;  and  peeping  through  a  crevice, 
he  perceived  the  wretched  man  cast  the  loaf  upon  tlie  floor,  and, 
bursting  into  tears,  cry  out :  "  There,  eat  your  fill ;  this  is  the  dearest 
ioaf  I  ever  bought ;  I  have  robbed  a  gentleman  of  three  pistoles  ;  let 
us  husband  them  well,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  teaaings  ;  for,  soon 
or  late,  these  things  must  bring  me  to  ruin."  Hia  wife,  having 
calmed  the  agony  of  his  mind,  took  up  the  loaf,  and  cutting  it,  gave 
four  pieces  to  four  poor  starving  children. 
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The  page,  having  performed  liis  commission,  returood  home  and 
gave  Ilia  master  an  account  of  all  be  iiad  seen  and  heard.  De  Sallo, 
who  was  much  moved,  (what  ckristian  breast  can  be  unmoved  at 
distress  like  this!)  commanded  the  boy  to  call  hink  at  five  the  next 
morning.  He  rose  accordingly,  and  Wok  his  boy  to  show  him  the 
way  :  he  inquired  of  his  neighbors  the  character  of  a  man  who  lived 
in  such  a  garret,  with  a  wife  and  four  children ;  by  whom  he  was 
informed  that  he  was  a  very  industrious  man,  a  tender  husband,  and 
a  quiet  neighbor  ;  that  iiis  occupation  was  that  of  a  shoemaker,  and 
that  he  was  a  neat  workman  ;  but  was  overburdened  with  a  family, 
and  struggled  hard  to  Jive  in  such  dear  times.  Satisfied  with  this 
account,  M.  de  Sallo  ascended  to  the  shoemaker's,  and  knocking  at 
the  door,  it  was  opened  by  the  unhappy  man  himself;  who,  knowing 
bim  at  first  sight  to  be  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  robbed,  pros- 
trated himself  at  his  feet.  M,  de  Sallo  desired  him  to  make  no  noise, 
assuring  him  he  had  not  the  least  iotention  to  hurt  him.  "  You  have  a 
good  character,"  said  he,  "among  your  neighbors,  but  you  must 
expect  your  life  will  be  cut  short  if  you  are  so  wicked  as  to  continue 
the  freedom  you  took  with  me.  Hold  your  hand;  hei-e  are  thirty 
pistoles  to  buy  leather  ;  husband  it  well,  and  set  your  children  a  laud- 
able example.  To  put  you  out  of  further  temptations  to  commit  such 
ruinous  and  fatal  crimes,  I  will  encourage  your  industry.  I  hear  you 
are  a  neat  workman  ;  you  shall  therefore  now  take  measure  of  me 
and  my  lad  foi;  two  pairs  of  shoes  each,  and  he  shall  call  upon  you 
for  them."  The  whole  family  seemed  absorbed  in  joy  ;  amazement 
and  gratitude  in  some  measure  deprived  them  of  speech,  M.  de  Sallo 
departed,  greatly  moved,  and  with  a  mind  replete  with  satisfaction  at 
Laving  saved  a  man  from  the  commission  of  guilt,  from  an  ignomin- 
ious death,  and  perhaps  from  everlasting  misery. 

Mever  was  a  day  much  better  begun  ;  the  consciousness  of  having 
performed  such  an  action,  whenever  it  i-ecnrs  to  the  mind,  must  be 
attended  with  pleasure,  and  that  self  complacency  which  is  more 
desirable  tiian  gold,  will  be  ever  the  attendant  on  such  truly  christian 
character. 


THE  GRATEi'UL  SOLDIER. 
The  Rev.  John  Craig,  a  distinguished  minister  and  colleague  of 
Knox,  having  gone  to  reside  in  Bologna,  in  a  convent  of  Dominicans, 
found  a  copy  of  "  Calvin's  Institutes,"  which  God  made  the  means 
of  his  conversion  te  the  refoi-med  faith.  He  was  seized  as  a  heretic, 
soon  after,  and  carried  te  Rome,  where  he  was  condemned  to  be 
bunit ;  but  on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  execution  the  reign- 
ing pontiff  died,  and  according  to  custom,  the  dooi"s  of  all  the  prisons 
were  thrown  open.  All  others  were  released ;  but  heretics,  after 
being  permitted  to  go  outside  the  walls,  were  re-conducted  to  their 
cells.     That  night,  however,  a  tumult  was  excited,  and  Craig  and 
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his  companioTis  escaped.  Tlieyhad  entered  a  small  inn  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  when,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
sent  to  apprehend  them.  On  entering  the  house,  the  captain  looked 
Crmg  steadfastly  in  the  fa«e,  and  asked  him  if  he  remembered  hav- 
ing once  relieved  a  poor  wounded  soldier  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Bo- 
logna ?  Craig  had  forgotten  it.  "  But,"  said  the  captain,  "I  am 
the  man  ;  I  sliall  requite  your  kindness  ;  you  are  at  liberty  ;  your 
companions  I  must  take  with  me  ;  but  for  your  sake  I  shall  treat 
them  with  all  possible  lenity."  He  gave  him  all  the  money  he  had, 
and  Craig  escaped.  But  his  money  soon  failed  him  ;  yet  God,  who 
feeds  the  ravens,  did  not.  Lying  at  the  side  of  a  wood,  full  of 
gloomy  apprehensions,  a  dog  came  running  up  to  him  with  a  purse 
ill 'his  teeth.  Suspecting  some  evil,  he  attempted  to  drive  the  animal 
aWay,  but  in  vain.  He  at  length  took  the  purse,  and  found  in  it  a 
aum  of  money  which  cai-ried  him  to  Vienna. 


FRIENDSHIP  TO  A  ROBBER. 

A  T0CN8  man  was  stopped  in  a  little  street  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
France;  his  purse  or  his  life  was  demanded.  A  courageous  and 
sensible  heart  soon  distinguishes  between  the  voice  of  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  whom  misery  drags  to  crime,  and  that  of  the  villain  whose 
wickedness  prompts  him  to  it.  The  young  mam  thought  it  was  an 
unfortunate  person  whom  he  ought  to  save. 

"  What  do  you  ask,  miserable  creature,  what  do  you  ask  ?"  s^d 
he,  in  an  imposing  tone  to  bis  agressor. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  answered  a  sobbiug  voice  ;  "I  ask  nothing  of 
you." 

*'  Who  are  you  ?  what  do  you  do  ?" 

"  I  am  a  poor  journeyman  shoemaker,  without  the  means  of  sup- 
porting my  wife  and  four  children." 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  speak  tlie  truth.  Where  do  you 
live  T' 

"  In  such  a  street,  at  a  baker's  house." 

"  We  shall  see,  lead  the  way." 

The  shoemaker,  awed  by  his  fiiinness,  led  him  to  his  abode  as  he 
would  have  led  him  to  the  bottom  of  a  dungeon.  They  arrived  at 
the  baker's.     There  was  none  but  a  woman  in  the  shop. 

"  Madam,  do  you  know  this  man  V 

"  Yes  sir,  he  is  a  poor  journeyman  shoemaker  who  lives  in  the 
fifth  story,  and  who  has  much  difficulty  in  supporting  his  numerous 
family." 

"  How  can  you  let  Mm  want  bread  ?" 

"Sir,  we  are  young  people,  newly  established;  we  cannot  give 
much  ;  my  husband  does  not  wish  me  to  give  more  than  twenty-four 
cenls  credit  to  this  man." 
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"  Give  him  two  loaves  of  bread.  Take  these  two  loaves,  and 
luoiint  to  your  room," 

Tlie  shoemaker  obeys,  as  much  agitated  as  if  he  were  about  f<i 
commit  some  crime,  but  iu  a  very  different  kind  of  trouble.  They 
enter.  The  wife  and  children  eagerly  take  the  food  which  is  offered 
them.  The  young  man  has  seen  too  much.  He  goes  out,  after  giv- 
ing two  louis  to  the  baker's  wife,  with  orders  to  supply  the  family 
with  bread  according  to  their  wants.  Some  days  after  he  returns 
to  see  the  children,  to  whom  he  has  given  a  second  life,  and  he  tells 
their  father  to  follow  him.  He  conducts  his  poor  protege  into  a  shop, 
well  built  and  vfell  furnished  with  took,  and  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rials for  working  at  his  trade.  "  Would  you  be  contented  and  happy 
if  this  shop  were  yours  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,  but^as  !" 

"Wliat?" 

"  I  have  not  the  freeman's  right,  and  it  costs  " — 

"  Take  me  to  the  syndic  jury." 

The  license  was  bought,  and  the  shoemaker  placed  in  the  shop. 

The  author  of  so  fine  an  act  of  humanity,  was  a  youns  man  about 
twenty-seven  yeai-s  old.  It  is  calculated  that  the  establishment  of 
this  workman  cost  him  from  three  to  four  thousand  livres.  He  is  noS 
known,  aud  useless  researches  have  been  made  to  discover  him. 


MR.  SCOTT  AND  TIIE  DUELlST. 
The  preaching  of  the  Eev.  J.  Scott,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
army,  having  been  insti'umental  in  the  conversion  of  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  a  countiy  gentleman,  her  father  was  greatly 
offended,  because  she  would  not  join  in  the  usual  amusements  of 
their  circle.  Looking  upon  Mr,  Scott  as  the  sole  cause  of  what  he 
regarded  as  the  melaacholy  of  his  daughter,  he  lay  in  wait  to  shoot 
him.  Mr.  Scott,  being  pi-ovidentially  ajjprised  of  it,  was  enabled  to 
escape  the  danger.  The  diabolical  design  of  the  gentleman  being 
thus  defeated,  he  sent  Mr.  Scott  a  chaOenge.  Mr.  Scott  might  have 
availed  himself  of  the  law,  and  prosecuted  him ;  but  he  took  another 
method.  He  waited  upon  him  at  bis  bouse,  was  introduced  to  him 
in  his  parlor,  and,  with  bis  charaoteristio  boldness  and  inti'epidity, 
thus  addressed  him:  "Sir,  I  hear  that  you  have  designed  to  shoot 
me,  by  which  you  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder ;  fiiling  in  tliis, 
you  have  sent  me  a  challenge.  And  what  a  coward  must  you  be, 
sir,  to  wish  to  engage  with  a  blind  man !"  (alluding  to  his  being 
short-sighted).  "As  you  have  given  me  the  challenge,  it  is  now  my 
light  to  choose  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  weapon ;  1  therefore,  sir, 
appoint  the  present  moment,  the  place  where  we  now  are,  and  the 
sword  for  the  weapon,  to  which  I  have  been  the  most  accustomed." 
The  gentleman  was   evidently  gi'eatly  terrified ;   when  Mr.  Scott, 
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liaving  attiiined  his  end,  produced  a  pocliet,  bible,  and  exclaimed : 
"  This  is  my  sword,  sir ;  the  only  weapon  I  wish  to  engage  with." 
"Herer,"  said  Mr.  Scott  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  i-elated  this  anec- 
dote, "neyer  was  a  ppor,  careless  sinner  so  delighted  with  the  sight 
of  a;bihle  before  I" 

Mr.  Scott  reasoned  with  the  gentleman  ou  the  impropriety  of  his 
conduct,  in  treating  him  as  lie  bad  done,  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  had  preached  the  truth.  The  result  was,  the  gentleman 
took  him  by  the  hand,  begged  his  pardon,  expressed  his  sorrow  for 
his  conduct,  and  became  afterward  very  friendly  to  him. 


BYING  FOB  HIS  MA8TEP 
A  GKKTLEMAH  was  traveling,  with  1  s  valet  ie  1  id  b  e  n  a 
sledge,  through  one  of  the  extensive  fo  e^ts  of  Pol  nd  vl  en  t!  ey 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  a  number  of  volves  whi  !i  leaped  f  r 
ously  at  the  carriage.  The  servant,  who  mstamtly  perceived  fl  at 
either  he  or  his  master  must  fall  a  victi  n  to  the  i  i  ry  excld  med 
"Protect  my  wife  and  children;"  and  nsU  tlj  i  1  ^  nto  the 
midst  of  them,  perished  in  a  moment,  and  by  this  generous  act  saved 
his  master,  who  fled  from  the  danger,  by  driving  forward  with  the 
■|  rapidity. 


THE  raFIDEL'S  DYIlfG  DAUGHTER. 

Colonel  Allbb,  of  Vermont,  was  an  avowed  deist,  and  the  author 
of  several  works  against  the  christian  religion.  But  how  little  faith 
he  possessed  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  of  death  is  evinced  by  the 
following  fact:  While  reading  some  of  his  own  writings  to  a  friend 
■who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  house,  he  received  information  that  his 
daiighter  was  at  the  point  of  death.  His  wife  was  a  pious  woman, 
■who  had  instructed  the  daughter  in  the  principles  of  Chi'istianity. 
When  the  father  appeared  at  the  bed-side,  his  daughter  said  to  him, 
"I  am  about  to  die;  shall  I  believe  in  the  principles  you  have  taught 
me,  or  shall  I  believe  in  what  my  mother  has  taught  me  V'  On 
hearing  this  question,  he  became  much  agitated,  and  after  waiting 
a  few  minutes,  replied  :  ■"Believe  in  what  your  mother  has  taught 


INCONSIDERATE  REQUEST. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  enti'eat  the  Spirit  of  God 

to  enable  us  to  pray  as  we  ought.     It  is  quite  possible  to  ask  for 

what  may  appear  to  us  good  things,  but  whicji,  if  wc  had  them, 

would  prove  evil.     Ua^hel,  indulging  a  petulant  di.spositiou  said : 
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"  Give  me  ctildren,  or  I  die  i"  her  desire  was  granted,  and,  as  the 
result,  she  died. 

The  late  Mr.  Kilpiii,  of  Exef«r,  writes:  "I  knew  a  case,  in  which 
the  minister,  praying  over  a  child  apparently  dying,  smd:  'If  it  be 
thy  will,  spare — .'  The  poor  mother's  soul  yearning  for  her  beloved, 
ezclaimed :  'It  must  be  his  will  I  I  cannot  bear  j/s.'  The  minister 
stopped.  To  the  surprise  ,of  many  the  child  recovered ;  and  the 
mother,  after  almost  suffering  martyrdom  by  him  while  a  striplins;, 
Jived  to  see  him  hanged  before  he  was  two-and- twenty  I  Oh  f  it  is 
good  to  say,  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.'  " 


DISCARDED  LOTER, 

na.n  lady,  resolutely  discarded  a  gea- 
B  been  married  the  next  day,  because 
he  ridiculed  religion.  Having  given  him  a  gentle  reproof  for  some 
impropriety,  he  replied  "that  a  man  of  the  world  would  not  be  so 
old-fasiiioned  as  to  regard  God  and  religion."  Eliza  immediately 
started;  but  soon  recoveiing  herself,  said:  "From  this  moment,  as 
I  discover  you  do  not  respect  religion,  I  cease  to  be  yours." 


A  SUBMISSIVE  WIFE, 
man  was  effectually  called  by  Divine  grace,  and 
became  an  exeniplary  Christian,  but  her  husband  was  a  lover  of  ain- 
fni  pleasure.  When  spending  an  evening  as  usual  with  his  jovial 
companions  at  a  tavern,  the  conversation  happened  to  tura  on  the 
excellencies  and  faults  of  their  wives;  the  husband  just  mentioned 
pronounced  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  wife,  saying  she  was  all 
that  was  excellent,  only  she  was  religious.  "Notwithstanding 
which,"  said  he,  "such  is  the  command  she  has  of  her  temper,  that 
were  I  to  take  you,  gentlemen,  home  with  me  at  midnight  and  order 
her  to  rise  and  get  you  a  supper,  she  would  be  all  submission  and 
cheerfulness !"  The  company  regarded  this  merely  as  a  vain  boast, 
and  dared  him  to  make  the  experiment  by  a  considerable  wager. 
The  bargwn  was  made,  and  about  midnight  the  company  adjourned 
as  proposed.  Being  admitted:  "Where  is  your  mistress?"  said  the 
husband  to  the  maid  servant  who  sat  up  for  him.  "She  is  gone  to 
bed,  sir,"  "Call  her  up,"  said  he.  "Tell  her  I  have  brought  some 
friends  home  with  me,  and  desire  she  would  get  up  and  prepare 
them  a  supper."  The  good  woman  obeyed  the  unreasonable  sum- 
mons, dressed,  came  down,  and  received  the  company  with  perfect 
civility ;  told  them  she  happened  to  have  some  chiciens  ready  for 
the  spit,  and  that  supper  should  be  got  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
accordingly  served  up,  when  she  performed  the  honors  of  the  table 
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witli  aa  much  cheerfulness  as  if  she  had  expected  company  at  a 
proper  season. 

Afi«r  supper  the  guests  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  their 
aslonishraeiit.  One  of  them  particularly,  more  sober  tban  the  rest, 
thus  addressed  himself  to  the  lady:  "Madam,"  said  he,  "your 
civility  fills  ws  all  with  surprise.  Our  unreasonable  visit  is  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wager,  ■which  we  have  certainly  lost.  As  you  are  a 
very  religious  person,  and  cannot  Oierefore  approve  of  our  conduct, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  what  can  possibly  induce  you  to  behave  with 
60  much  kindness  to  us?"  " Sir,"  replied  she,  "when  I  married, 
my  husband  and  myself  were  both  unconverted.  It  has  pleased 
God  to  call  me  out  of  that  dangerous  condition.  My  husband  con- 
tinues in  it,  I  ti-emble  for  his  future  state.  Were  he  to  die  as  he  is, 
he  must  be  miserable  forever ;  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  to  render 
liis  present  existence  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

This  wise  and  faithful  reply  affected  the  whole  company.  It  left 
a  deep  impression  on  the  husband's  mind.  "Do  you,  my  dear," 
smd  he,  "really  think  I  should  "be  elernally  miserable?  I  thank 
you  for  the  warning.  By  the  grace  of  God  I  will  change  my  con- 
duct." From  that  time  he  became  another  man,  a  serious  Ohriatian, 
and  consequently  a  good  husband. 


ADMIRAL  WILLIAMS. 

The  late  Admiral  Williams,  wJien  a  young  man,  was  gay  aad  so 
addicted  to  expensive  pleasures  that  no  remonstrances  could  reclsdm 
hm  Wh  n  his  father  died,  he  met  the  i-est  of  the  family  to  hear 
the  w  11  ad.  His  name  did  not  occur  among  the  otlier  children, 
and  1  e  supposed  the  omissioa  was  a  mark  of  his  father's  resentment 
aga  nst  h  n       At  the  close  of  it,  however,  he  found  that  he  was 

ent  oned  «  residuary  legatee,  in  these  words  :  "All  the  rest  of  my 
estate  and  effects  I  leave  to  my  son  Peere  Williams,  knowing  that 
he  w  11  spend  it  all." 

On  1  ea  g  this  he  burst  into  («ars.  "My  father,"  said  he,  "has 
to  hed  tl  e  right  string,  and  his  reproach  shall  not  be  thrown 
1  vay  H  s  conduct  from  that  time  was  altered,  and  he  became  an 
ho  o   to  the  christian  profession. 


EEMORSE  AND    SUICIDE. 

In  the  year  1832,  died  in  Essex,  England,  under  very  painful  cir- 
cumstances, a  young  man  who  had  once  promised  to  be  happy  and 
useful.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  respectable  shopkeeper,  who 
insisted  on  his  always  being  at  home  by  a  certain  hour  in  tlie  even- 
ing.    For  some  time  he  appeared  very  attentive  to  his  business,  and 
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was  useful  to  his  master ;  but  he  unhappily  acquired  the  habit  of 
waliiag  about  the  sti'eets  Jn  an  evening,  and  soon  after  formed  veiy 
improper  connections  at  a  public  house.  He  was  seriously  admon- 
ished, and  at  times  appeared  to  feel  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct ; 
but  the  sins  he  cherished  hardened  his  heart,  and  his  irregui  art  ties 
became  confirmed.  At  length,  bis  master,  on  returning  from  a. 
journey,  heard  complaints  of  bis  conduct,  which  led  him  to  threaten 
that  unless  Lis  conduct  was  altered,  he  would  cancel  bis  indentures, 
He  now  felt  that  bis  sins  were  haateoing  him  to  the  ruin  against 
whiob  be  bad  oft«n  been  warned  ;  be  bad  lost  alike  the  confidence 
of  bis  master  and  his  parents.  Stung  by  the  convictions  of  his  guilt, 
he  repaired  to  his  room,  when  be  knew  that  he  would  be  expected 
at  dinner,  and  committed  suicide  ;  thus  rushing  into  the  presence  of 
bis  Judge  uncalled,  and  every  way  unprepared.  Who  can  conceive 
the  acuteness  of  his  aaguish,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  that  God  whose  laws  he  had  trampled  under  bis  feet,  but  from 
whose  wrath  be  found  it  impossible  to  escape  ? 


SIR  EAEDLEY  WILMOT. 
In  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  w 
chief  justice  of  England,  one  of  his  sons,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  at- 
tended him  to  bis  bedside.  "  Now,"  said  be,  "  my  son,  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret  worth  your  knowing  and  remembering.  The  elevation 
I  have  met  with  in  life,  particularly  this  last  instance  of  it,  has  not 
been  owing  to  any  superior  merits  or  abilities,  but  to  my  humility; 
to  my  not  having  set  up  myself  above  others,  and  to  a  uniform  en- 
deavor to  pass  through  life  void  of  oft'ense  toward  God  and  man." 


REWARDINa  GOOD  FOR,  EVIL. 
A  SLAVE  in  one  of  tlie  West  India  Islands,  originally  from  Africa, 
having  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  instruction,  be- 
came so  valuable  to  his  owner  on  account  of  bis  mtegrity  and  general 
good  conduct,  that  bia  master  employed  him  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  bis  plantation.  On  one  occasion,  bis  owner  wishing  to  pur- 
chase twenty  addilional  slaves,  employed  bim  to  make  the  selection 
from  those  who  were  offered  for  sale.  Soon  after  commencing  bis 
ezamination  of  those  who  were  in  the  market,  he  fised  his  eye  intently 
on  an  old  decrepit  slave,  and  told  bis  master  he  must  take  him  for 
one.  The  master  was  greatly  surprised,  and  objected,  but  the  slave 
entreated  so  earnestly  for  this  indulgence,  that  the  offer  of  the  seller 
to  add  the  old  man  to  the  twenty,  without  increasing  the  price,  was 
accepted.  The  newly  purchased  slaves  were  conducted  to  the  plan- 
tation and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  slave  who  had  made  tha 
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selection.  On  the  poor  old  decrepid  African  lie  bestowed  uncommon 
care.  He  took  him  to  liis  own  habitation,  and  laid  him  on  liia  own 
bed  ;  he  fed  him  at  his  own  table,  and  yave  him  drinlt  out  of  his 
own  cup  ;  when  he  was  cold  he  earned  him  into  the  sunshine  ;  and 
when  he  was  hot,  he  placed  him  in  the  shade  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees. 
The  master,  astonished  at  the  careful  attention  bestowed  by  him  upon 
his  fellow  slave,  interrogated  him  on  the  subject.  "  Is  that  old  man," 
said  he,  "  your  father,  that  you  take  so  much  interest  in  him?" 
**  Hfo,  massa,"  answered  the  poor  fellow,  "  he  no  my  fader."  "  Per- 
haps, then,  he  is  your  elder  brother  V  "  No,  massa,  he  no  my  bro- 
der."  "  Then  he  must  be  your  uncle,  or  some  other  relation."  "No, 
massa,  he  be  no  of  my  kindred  at  all ;  he  be  no  my  friend." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  bestow  upon  him  so  much  care  and  atten- 
tion?" "Oil,  massa,"  replied  the  slave,  "he  be  my  old  enemy;  he 
sold  me  to  the  slave-dealer,  and  my  bible  tell  me  to  love  my  enemy ; 
when  he  hunger,  feed  him,  when  he  thirst,  give  him  drink,  and  so 
me  only  do  what  my  bible  tell  me." 

»igi 

ARCHBISHOP  SHARP  AND  THE  HIGHWAYMAN. 

It  was  his  lordship's  custom  to  have  a  saddle  horse  attend  Lis 
carriage,  that,  in  case  of  fatigue  from  sitting,  he  might  refresh  him- 
self with  a  ride.  As  te  was  thus  going  to  his  episcopal  residence, 
a  decent,  well-looking  young  man  came  up  to  him,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  faltering  tongue,  presenting  a  pistol  to  his  breast, 
demanded  his  money.  The  archbishop,  witli  gi'e at  composure,  turned 
about,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  desired  him  to  remove  that 
dangerous  weapon,  and  tell  him  fairly  his  condition.  "Sri  air!" 
witli  great  agitation,  cried  the  youth,  "your  money  instantly!" 
"Hear  me,  young  man,"  said  the  archbishop,  "you  see  lam  a  very 
old  man,  and  my  life  is  of  very  little  consequence  ;  yours  is  far  other- 
wise. I  am  named  Sharp,  and  am  archbishop  of  York ;  my  car- 
riage and  servants  are  behind ;  tell  me  what  money  you  want,  and 
who  you  are,  and  I'll  not  injure  you,  bat  prove  a  f  'end  He  e  take 
this,  and  now  ingenuously  tell  me  how  much  yo  want  to  make  you 
independent  of  so  destructive  a  business  as  yo  a  e  engaged  n  V 
"  0,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  detost  the  btiaine  a  a  mu  1  as  you. 
I  am — hut  at  home  there  ai'e  creditors  who  w  11  ot  s  y  Fifty 
pounds,  my  lord,  indeed  would  do  what  no  tongue    an  tell  Well 

sir,  I  take  your  word  ;  and  upon  itiy  honor,  if  j  ou      II       a  diy  or 

two,  call  on  me  at ,  with  what  I  have  now  given  shall  be  made 

up  that  sum."  The  highwayman  looked  at  him,  was  silent,  and  went 
off ;  and  at  the  time  appointed  actually  waited  on  the  archbishop, 
and  assured  his  lor(khip  that  his  words  had  left  impressions,  which 
nothing  could  ever  destroy. 

JTotiiing  more  transpired  for  a  year  and  a  half,  or  more ;  when  one 
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morning  a  person  Imocked  at  liis  grace's  gate,  and  with  peculiar  carn- 
eataesa,  desired  to  see  him.  He  entered  tlie  room  where  his  lordship 
was,  but  had  scarce  advanced  a  few  steps  before  his  counteoaDce 
changed,  his  knees  tottered,  and  sank  almost  breathless  on  the  floor. 
On  recovering,  he  requested  an  audience  in  private.  The  apartment 
being  cleared,  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance  at  such  a  tiroe  and  place ;  gratitude  will  never  suffer 
them  to  be  obliterated  from  my  mind.  In  me,  my  lord,  you  now  be- 
hold that  once  most  wretched  of  mankind  :  but  now,  by  your  inex- 
pressible humanity,  rendered  equal,  perliaps  superior,  in  happiness, 
to  millions.  Oh,  my  lord,  (tears  for  a  while  prevented  his  utterance, ) 
'tis  you,  'tis  you  that  has  saved  me,  body  and  soul ;  'tis  you  that 
has  saved  me  a  dear  and  much  loved  wife,  and  a  brood  of  children 
whom  I  hold  dearer  than  my  life.  Here  are  fifty  pounds  ;  but  never 
shall  I  find  language  to  testify  what  1  feel.  Your  God  is  your  wit- 
ness ;  your  deed  itself  is  your  glory ;  and  may  heaven  and  all  its 
blessings  be  your  present  and  everlasting  reward.  I  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  wealthy  man ;  your  lordship  knows  him — my  marri^e 
alienated  his  affections,  and  ray  brother  withdrew  his  love,  and  loft 
me  to  sorrow  and  penury.  A.  mouth  since,  my  brother  died  a  bach- 
elor and  iniustate.  What  was  his  became  mine ;  and  by  your  aston- 
ishing goodness,  I  am  now  at  once  the  most  penitent,  the  most 
grateful  and  happiest  of  my  species." 


THE  ARGYLESHIEE  FISHERMAK. 
Two  fishermen,  a  few  years  ago,  weie  mending  thfirnets  on  board 
their  vessel  on  one  of  the  lakes  m  the  mterioi  of  Argyleshire,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  when  a  sudden  squall  upset 
their  boat.  One  of  them  could  not  swim,  and  the  only  oar  which 
floated  was  caught  by  him  that  could  swim  Hh  sinking  companion 
cried  ;  "  Ah,  my  poor  wife  and  children,  they  must  starve  now  !" 
"  Save  yourself,  I  will  risk  my  life  for  theu  sakes  I"  said  the  other, 
thrusting  the  oar  under  the  arm  of  the  drowning  man.  He  commit- 
ted himself  instantly  to  (he  deep,  expecting  to  perish  for  the  safety 
ot  his  companion.  That  moment  the  boat  struck  the  bottom,  and 
started  the  other  oar  by  their  side,  and  thus  both  were  enabled  to 
keep  afloat  till  they  were  picked  up. 


BENEFICENCE  OF  LUTHER. 

DiBiKTBRBSTBDNBaB  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  Luther  : 
superior  to  all  selfiah  considerations,  he  left  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  this  woi'ld  to  those  who  delighted  in  them.     The  povei'ty 
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of  tliis  great  man  did  not  arise  from  wanting  tlie  means  of  acquiring 
riches  ;  for  few  men  have  bad  it  ia  their  power  more  easily  to  obtain 
them.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  offered  him  the  produce  of  a  mine  at 
Sneberg;  biit  he  nobly  refused  it ;  "  leat,"  said  he,  "  I  should  tempt 
the  devil,  who  is  lord  of  these  subterraneous  treasures,  to  tempt  me." 
The  enemies  of  Luther  were  no  strangers  to  his  contempt  for  gold. 
When  one  of  the  popes  asked  a  certain  cardinal,  why  they  did  not 
stop  that  man's  mouth  with  silver  and  gold ;  his  eminence  replied  : 
"  That  German  heast  regards  not  money  I"  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  liberality  of  such  a  man  would  often  exceed  his  means. 
A  poor  student  once  telling  him  of  his  poverty,  he  desired  his  wife 
to  give  him  a  sum  of  money ;  and  when  she  informed  him  they  had 
none  left,  lie  immediately  seized  a  cup  of  some  value,  which  acoi- 
,  dentally  stood  within  his  reach,  and  ^ving  it  to  the  poor  man,  bade 
him  go  and  sell  it,  and  keep  the  money  to  supply  his  wants.  In  one 
of  his  epistles  Luther  says  :  "  I  have  received  one  hundred  guilders 
fi'om  Taubereim  ;  and  Scbartts  has  given  me  fifty;  so  that  I  begin  to 
fear  lest  God  should  reward  me  in  this  life.  But  I  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  it.  What  have  I  to  do  with  so  much  money  ?  I  gave  half 
of  it  to  P.  Priorus,  and  made  the  man  glad." 


THE  HEROIC  PEASANT. 
The  following  genevoiis  instance  of  heroism  in  a  peasant,  has  some- 
what even  of  the  sublime  in  it.  A  great  inundation  having  taken 
place  in  the  north  of  Italy,  owing  to  an  excessive  fall  of  snow  in  the 
Alps,  followed  hy  a  speedy  thaw,  the  river  Adige  carried  off  a  bridge 
near  Verona,  except  the  middle  part,  on  which  was  the  house  of  the 
toll -gatherer,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  thus  remained  imprisoned 
by  the  waves,  and  in  momentary  expectation  of  certain  destruction. 
They  were  discovered  from  the  banks,  stretching  forth  their  hands, 
screaming,  and  imploring  succor,  while  fragments  of  this  only  re- 
maining arch  were  ecmtinually  dropping  into  the  impetuous  torrent. 
In  this  extreme  danger,  the  Count  of  Pulverini,  who  was  a  spectator, 
held  out  a  purse  of  one  hundred  sequins,  as  a  reward  to  any  adven- 
turer who  would  take  a  boat  and  save  this  unhappy  family.  But  the 
risk  of  being  borne  down  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  being 
dashed  against  the  fragment  of  the  bridge,  and  of  being  crushed  by 
the  falling  of  the  heavy  stones,  was  so  great  that  not  one  of  the  vast 
number  of  lookers-on  had  courage  enough  to  attempt  such  an  exploit. 
A  peasant  passing  along,  was  informed  of  the  promised  reward.  Im- 
mediately jumping  into  a  boat,  he,  by  amazing  strength  of  oars, 
gained  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  brought  the  boat  under  the  pile, 
when  the  whole  i«rrified  family  safely  descended  into  it  by  means  of 
a  rope,  "Courage,"  cried  he,  "now  you  are  safe!"  By  a  still 
more  strenuous  effort,  and  great  strength  of  arm,  he  brought  the 
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boat  and  family  to  shore.  "Brave  fellow!"  exclaimed  the  connt, 
handing  the  parse  to  him;  "here  is  your  promised  recompense." 
"I  shall  never  expose  my  life /w  money,"  answered  the  peasant; 
"  my  labor  allords  a  sufficient  livelihood  for  myself,  my  wife  and  my 
children ;  give  the  purse  to  this  poor  family  who  has  lost  its  all !" 


SEllIOTJS  KEPARTEE. 

A  LADY  traveling  in  the  stage,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jamea  Hervey 
(author  of  Meditations),  expatiated  largely  on  the  pleasure  derived 
from  theatrical  amusements;  "They  afford  rae,"  says  she,  "three 
sources  of  pleasure.  The  pleasure  of  anticipation,  before  I  attend — 
the  pleasure  I  enjoy  while  present — and  the  pleasure  of  reflecting 
on  the  subject,  the  nest  day."  Mr.  Hervey  observed;  "Madam, 
there  is  one  source  of  pleasure  you  have  omitted."  She  asted  with 
surprise  what  that  could  be  ?  He  replied :  "  The  pleasure  it  will 
afford  you  on  a  dying  bed."  This  struck  her  with  force,  and  was 
instrumental  of  making  her  hopefully  pious. 


THE  SADDLE-BAG  IN  THE  WEOHG  BOAT. 
The  Rev.  T.  Charles,  who  was  well  known  as  a  holy  and  useful 
minister  in  Wales,  had  once  a  remarkable  escape  from  deatJi.  In 
one  of  his  journeys  to  Liverpool,  his  saddle-bag  was,  by  mistake, 
put  into  a  boat  different  from  tliat  In  which  he  intended  to  go,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  change  his  boat,  even  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat.  By  this  change,  so  contrary  to  bis  intentions,  he  was 
graciously  preserved ;  for  the  boat  in  which  he  meant  to  sail  was 
lost,  and  all  its  passengers  were  drowned, 

A  THRILLIKG-  EXORDIUM. 
Ik  a  seaport  town,  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  some  years  ago, 
there  was  notice  given  of  a  sermon  to  be  preached  one  Sunday 
evening,  in  a  dissenting  chapel.  The  preacher  was  a  man  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  calling ;  and  that  circumstance,  together  with  the 
pious  object  of  the  discourse — to  enforce  the  duty  of  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  —  attracted  an  overflowing  audience.  After 
the  usual  prefatory  prayer  and  hymn  of  praise,  the  preacher  gave 
out  the  text,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  sermon,  when  he 
suddenly  paused,  leaned  his  head  on  the  pulpit,  and  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moments.  It  was  imagined  that  he  had  become  indis- 
posed ;  but  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  addressing  the  congrcga- 
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tion,  said,  that  before  entering  upon  his  discourse,  he  begjjed  to 
narrate  to  them  a  short  anecdote.  "It  is  now  exactly  fifteen 
years,"  Baid  he,  "  since  I  was  last  in  this  place  of  worship ;  and  the 
occasion  was,  as  many  here  may  probably  remember,  the  very  same 
which  has  now  brought  us  together.  Among  those  who  came 
thither  tliat  evening  were  three  dissolute  young  men,  who  camo  not 
only  with  the  intent  of  insulting  and  mocking  the  venerable  pastor, 
but  even  with  stones  in  their  poctets  to  throw  at  him,  as  he  stood  in 
his  pulpit.  Accordingly  they  had  not  listened  long  to  the  discourse, 
when  one  of  them  sdd  impatiently:  '  Why  need  we  listen  any  longer 
to  the  blockhead  ?  throw  I'  but  the  second  stopped  him,  saying,  '  Let 
us  first  see  what  he  makes  of  tliis  point.'  The  curiosity  of  the  iatter 
was  no  sooner  satisfied,  than  he  said:  'Ay,  ifsonly  as  I  expected, 
throw,  nowl'  But  here  the  third  interposed,  and  said:  'It  would 
be  better  altogether  to  give  up  the  design  which  had  brought  them 
there.'  At  this  remark,  his  two  associates  took  offense,  and  left  the 
church,  while  he  himself  remained  to  the  end.  Now,  mark,  my 
brethren,  continued  tbe  preacier,  with  much  emotion,  what  were 
afterwai-d  the  several  fates  of  these  young  men  ?  The  first  was  banged 
many  years  ago  at  Tyburn,  for  the  crime  of  forgery ;  the  second  is 
now  lying  under  sentence  of  death,  for  murder,  in  the  jail  of  this  city. 
The  third,  my  brethren," — and  the  speaker's  agitation  here  became 
excessive  while  he  paused,  and  wiped  the  large  di'ops  from  his  brow — 
"  the  t}iird,  my  brethren,  is  he  who  is  now  aJiout  to  address  you.  Listen 
to  kirn." 


POWER  OF  RELIGION. 

Lord was  a  man  of  the  world.     His  pleasures  were  arawn 

from  his  riches,  his  honors,  and  his  friends.  His  daughter  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart.  Much  had  been  expended  for  her  education ;  and 
well  did  she  repay,  in  her  intellectual  endowments,  the  solicitude 
of  her  parents.  She  was  highly  accomplished,  amiable  in  her  dis- 
position, and  winning  in  her  manners.  Tliey  were  both  strangers 
to  God. 

At  length  Miss attended  a  Dissenters'  meeting  in  London ; 

was  deeply  awakened,  and  was  soon  happily  convei-ted.  !Now  she 
was  delighted  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  in  social  meetings. 
To  her  the  chaj-ms  of  Christianity  were  ovetSowing.  She  frequented 
tliose  places,  whei-e  she  met  with  congenial  minds,  animated  with 
similar  hopes. 

The  change  was  marked  by  the  fond  father,  with  painful  solici- 
tude. To  see  his  lovely  daughter,  thus  infatuated,  was  to  him  an 
occasion  of  deep  grief;  and  he  resolved  to  correct  her  erroneous 
notions  on  the  subject  of  the  real  pleasure  and  business  of  life.  He 
placed  at  her  disposal  large  sums  of  money,  hoping  she  would  be 
induced  to  go  into  the  fashions  and  extravagances  of  others  of  her 
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object  ot  his  solicitude.  It  had  been.  aiTaaged  among  hia  tneiids, 
that  several  young  ladies  on  the  approaching  festive  occasion,  should 
give  a  song,  accompanied  by  the  pianoforte ! 

The  hour  arrived ;  the  party  aaseinbled.     Several  had  pciformed 
their  parts,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  party,  which  was  in  high 

spirits.     Miss was  now  called  oa  for  a  song,  and  many  hearts 

beat  high  in  hopes  of  victory.  Should  she  decline,  she  was  dis- 
graced. Should  she  comply,  their  triumph  was  complete.  This 
was  the  moment  to  seal  her  fate.  With  perfect  self-possession  she 
took  her  seat  at  the  pianoforte,  ran  her  fingers  over  its  keys,  and 
commenced  playing  and  singing  in  a  sweet  air  the  following  words ; 


If  Itfe  so  soon  is  gone ; 
If  now  the  Judge  is  at  the  door, 
And  all  mankind  must  stand  before 

The  inexorable  throne  ;• 

Ho  matter  which  my  thoughts  employ, 
A  moment's  miaery  or  Jot; 

But  oh  I  when  both  shau  end  t 
Where  shall  I  find  my  destined  place! 
Shall  I,  ray  everla«tiue  days. 

With  fiends  or  angels  spend? 

She  arose  from  her  seat.     The  whole  party  was  subdued.     Not  a 
word  was  spoken.     Her  father  wept  aloud.     One  by  one  they  left 

the  house.     Lord never  rested  until  he  became  a  Christian. 

He  lived  an  example  of  christian  benevolence — having  given  to 
benevolent  christian  enterprises,  at  the  tjme  of  his  death,  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars. 


THE  KIJSfG'S  LAST  LOAF. 

E  Great,  who  died  in  the  year  900,  was  of  a  most  ami- 
able disposition,  and,  we  would  hope,  of  genuine  piety.  During  his 
retreat  at  Athelney,  in  Somersetshire,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes, 
a  beggar  came  to  his  little  castle,  and  requested  alms.  His  queen 
Informed  Alfred  that  they  had  but  one  small  loaf  remaining,  which 
was  insufficient  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  who  were  gone  in 
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search  of  food,  thou^B  with  httle  hope  of  success.  The  king  replied : 
"  Give  the  poor  Cbristian  one-half  of  the  loaf.  He  that  could  feed 
five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  can  certsunly 
make  tlm  half  loaf  suffice  for  more  than  our  necessity."  The  poor 
man  was  accordingly  relieved,  and  Alfred's  people  shortly  after 
returned  with  a  store  of  fiesh  provisions ! 


BLAIR'S  EXTEEMES. 


Mr.  IkiBEBT  Blaib,  in  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  himself, 
says:  "That  year  (1615),  having,  upon  an  evening,  been  engaged 
in  company  with  some  iiTeligious  "persons,  when  I  returned  to  my 
chamber,  and  went  to  my  ordinary  devotion,  the  Lord  did  show  so 
much  displeasure  and  wrath,  that  I  was  driven  from  prayer,  and 
heavily  threatened  to  be  deserted  of  God,  For  this  I  had  a  restless 
night,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  next  day  in  extraordinary  humilia- 
tion, fasting,  and  prayer ;  and  toward  the  evening  of  that  day,  I 
found  access  to  God,  with  sweet  peace,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
learned  to  beware  of  such  company;  but  then  I  did  run  into  another 
extreme  of  rudeness  and  incivility  toward  such  as  were  profane  and 
irreligious,  so  hard  a  thing  is  it  for  short-sighted  sinners  to  hold  the 
right  and  the  straight  way." 


THE   STUDENT'S  TRICK. 

A  yOTTNa  man  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  student  in  a  university, 
took  a  walk  one  day  with  a  professor,  who  was  commonly  called  the 
student's  friend,  such  was  hia  kindiiess  to  the  young  men  whom  it 
w  1  his  "fflc"  tf  instru'f 

Wh  1  tl  y  w  e  walking  together,  and  the  professor  was  seeking 
t  1  d  th  n  rsat  n  t  grave  subjects,  they  saw  a  pair  of  old 
h  Ij  ng  th  p  tl  hich  they  supposed  to  belong  to  a  poor 
n    n.  wl  w    k     1        by,  and  who  had  nearly  finished  his 

d  y       ok 

11  y  ung  t  d  nt  lu  d  to  the  professor,  saying  :  "Let  us  play 
th  m  a  t  k  w  w  11  hide  his  shoes,  and  conceal  ourselves 
b  h  nd  th        bu  h  d  w  tch  to  see  his  perplexity  when  he  can- 

a  t  fin  I  th  m 

My  d  f  d  n  w  red  the  professor,  "we  must  never 
a  11  u  1  a  tl  X[  se  of  the  poor.  But  you  are  rich,  and 
yo     m  y  y  If  a  m  ch  greater  pleasure.     Put  a  dollar  into 

eal     h  dlnwwlll  ide  ourselves." 

Th      t  d     t  d  d  nd  then  placed  himself  with  the  professor 

b  h  nd  tl     h     h       1       by  through  which  they  could  easily  watch 
the  I  b  1        wh  te       wonder  or  joy  he  might  express. 
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The  poor  maa  soon  finished  his  work,  and  came  across  the  field 
to  tke  path,  where  he  had  left  his  coat  and  shoes.  While  he  put  on 
&e  coat,  he  slipped  one  foot  into  one  of  his  shoes ;  but  feeling  some- 
thing bard,  he  stooped  down  and  found  the  dollar.  Astonishment 
and  wonder  were  seen  upon  his  countenance  ;  he  gazed  upon  the 
dollar,  turned  around,  and  looked  again  and  again;  then  he  looked 
around  him  on  all  sides,  but  could  see  no  one.  Now  he  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  put  on  the  other  shoe,  but 
how  great  was  his  astonishment  when  he  found  the  other  dollar  1 
His  feelings  overcame  him ;  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  uttered  aloud  a  fervent  thanksgiving,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  his  wife,  sick  and  helpless,  and  his  children  without  bread,  whom 
this  timely  bounty,  fi'om  some  unknown  hand,  would  save  from 
perishing. 

The  young  man  stood  there  deeply  affected,  aad  t«ars  filled  his 
eyes. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor,  "are  you  not  much  better  pleased 
than  if  you  had  played  your  intended  trick  ?" 

"0,  dearest  sir,"  answered  the  youth,  "you have  taught  me  ales- 
son  now  that  I  will  never  forget.  I  feel  now  the  truth  of  the  words 
which  I  never  before  understood:  'it    is  better  to  give  than  to 


THE  BANKRUPT  QUAKER. 
A  PERSON  of  the  Quaker  profession,  says  a  London  paper,  having 
through  misfortune  become  insolvent,  and  not  being  able  to  pay 
more  than  eleven  shillings  to  the  pound,  formed  a  resolution,  if 
Providence  smiled  on  his  future  endeavors,  to  pay  the  whole  amount, 
and  in  case  of  death  he  ordered  his  sons  to  liquidate  his  debts  by 
their  joint  proportions.  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  spai'e  his  life, 
and  after  struggling  with  a  variety  of  difEculties  (for  his  hvelihood 
chiefly  depended  on  his  own  labor),  he  at  length  saved  sufficient  to 
sadsfy  every  demand.  One  day  tlie  old  man  went  with  a  consider- 
able sum  to  the  surviving  son  of  one  of  his  creditors,  who  had  been 
dead  thirty  years,  and  insisted  on  paying  him  the  money  he  owed 
his  father,  which  he  accordingly  did  with  heart-felt  satisfaction. 


ONE   JOURNEY   THROUGH   THE   WORLD. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  there  lived  in  our  neighborhood  a 
Christian  who  was  universally  reported  to  be  a  very  liberal  man,  and 
unct^monly  upright  in  his  dealings.  When  he  had  any  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  farm  to  dispose  of,  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  give 
good  measure — over  good,  rather  more  than  could  be  required  of 
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him.  One  of  his  friends  observing  him  frequently  doings  so,  ques- 
tioned him  why  he  did,  told  him  he  gave  too  much,  and  said  it 
would  not  be  to  his  advantage.  Now,  my  friends,  mark  the  answer 
of  this  good  maa:  "God  Almighty  has  permitted  me  but  one  jour- 
ney througli  the  world,  and  when  gone  I  cannot  return  to  rectify 
mistalies."  Think  of  this,  friends,  "but  one  journey  through  the 
world  1" 


RESCUING   A    DROWNING    BOT. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  once  preached  an  excel- 
lent sermon  from  the  pai-ahle  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves. 
He  was  particularly  severe  on  the  conduct  of  the  priest,  who  saw 
him,  and  ministered  not  unto  him,  but  passed  by  on  the  other  side ; 
and,  in  an  animated  and  pathetic  flow  of  eloquence,  he  exclaimed : 
"What!  not  even  the  servant  of  the  Almighty!  he  whose  tongue 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  charity,  whose  bosom  was  appointed 
the  seat  of  brotherly  love,  whose  heart  the  emblem  of  pity ;  did  he 
refuse  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  to  take  the  mantle  from  his 
sLoalders  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  woe?  If  he  refused,  if  the 
shepherd  himself  went  astray,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
flock  followed?"  Such  were  the  precepts  of  the  preacher,  and  he 
practiced  what  he  preached.  The  next  day,  when  the  river  was 
much  increased,  a  boy  was  swept  overboard  from  a  small  boat  by 
the  force  of  the  current.  A  great  concourse  of  people  were 
assembled,  but  none  of  them  attempted  to  save  the  boy ;  when  Mr. 
Kelly  threw  himself  from  his  chamber  window  into  the  current,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  saved  that  of  the  boy. 


THE   QUAKER   AND    THE   PRITATEER. 

A  Quaker,  unknown  to  his  family  and  friends,  had  joined  with 
some  others  in  fitting  out  a  privateer  to  act  against  the  French,  who 
had  allied  themselves  to  the  American  states  while  in  arms  against 
Great  Britain.  The  privateer  was  successful,  and  when  peace  was 
concluded,  there  was  a  considerable  dividend  for  the  proprietors. 
The  Quaker  received  his  share  among  the  rest;  but  his  conscience 
reproached  him  for  what  he  had  done.  He  considered  himself  guilty 
of  robbery.  About  this  time  he  was  brought  by  affliction  to  the 
gates  of  death,  which  greatly  increased  his  distress.  He  frequently 
exclaimed:  "Oh,  that  ill-gotten  money!"  Neither  his  wife  nor 
friends  knew  what  he  meant.  At  length  he  resolved,  that  should 
the  Lord  raise  him  up,  he  would  make  restitution  to  the  injured 
parties,  if  tliey  could  be  found.  The  Lord  did  raise  him  up,  and 
he  seat  his  son  to  Paris  with  the  sum,  directing  him  to  advertise  in 
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tlie  sum,  directing  him  to  advertise  in.  the  Paris  Gazette,  that  any 
person,  who  had  suffered  hy  such  a  privateer,  upon  com'ng  and 
proving  his  losses,  would  be  refunded  in  proportion  to  his  share  in 
the  prizes.  This  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
France. 


AN  APT  EEJOINDER. 

An  American  minster,  who  was  earnestly  exhorted  to  take  a 
decided  stand  on  a  great  moral  question,  excused  himself  by  saying : 
"  You  know  ministers  muat  live!"  "  No,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  was 
not  aware  of  that;  I  thought  they  might  die  for  the  truth's  sake  !" 


I   DON'T   WANT   TO    GO    TO    HEAVEN". 

There  was  a  clergyman,  who  was  of  nervous  temperament,  and 
often  became  quite  vexed,  by  finding  his  little  grandchildren  in  his 
study.  One  day,  one  of  these  little  children  was  standing  by  his 
mother's  side,  and  she  was  speaking  to  him  of  heaven. 

"Ma,"  said  he,  "I  don't  want  to  go  to  heaven." 

"  Do  not  want  to  go  heaven,  my  son?" 

"No,  ma,  I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  Why  not,  my  son  ?" 

"  Why,  grandpa  will  be  there,  won't  he  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  I  hope  he  will." 

"Wei!,  as  soon  as  he  sees  us,  he  will  o 
say  ;  '  Whew,  whew  !  what  are  these  hoys 
to  go  to  heaven  if  grandpa  is  going  there," 


THE   TWO    GARDENERS. 

Two  gardeners,  who  were  neighbors,  had  their  crops  of  early 
peas  killed  by  frost;  one  of  them  came  to  condole  with  the  other  on 
this  misfortune.  "Ah!"  cried  he,  "how  unfortunate  we  have  been, 
neighbor!  do  you  know  I  have  done  nothing  but  fret  ever  since. 
But  you  seem  to  have  a  fine  healthy  crop  coming  up  already ;  what 
are  these?"  "These!"  cried  the  other  gardener,  "why  these  are 
what  I  sowed  immediately  after  my  loss."  "What!  coming  up 
already?"  cried  the  fretter.  "Yea;  while  you  were  fretting,  I  was 
working."  "What!  don't  you  fretwhen  you  have  aloss?"  "Yes; 
but  I  alwjiys  put  it  off  until  after  I  have  repaired  the  mischief." 
"Why,  then  you  have  no  need  to  fret  at  all."  "True,"  replied  the 
Industrious  gardener;  "ajid  that's  the  very  reason." 
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BUFFON  AND  EARLY  EJ8ING. 
BuFFON,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  rose  always  with  the  sun,  aaid  he 
used  often  to  tell  by  what  means  he  aceustomed  himself  to  get  ouf 
of  bed  ao  early.  "In  my  youth,"  he  said,  "I  was  very  fond  of  sleep  ; 
it  robbed  me  of  a  great  deal  of  my  time  ;  but  my  servant  Joseph 
was  of  great  service  in  enabling  me  to  overcome  it.  I  promised  to 
give  Joseph  a  crown  every  time  that  he  could  make  me  get  up  at 
MX.  The  next  morning  he  did  not  fail  to  awake  and  torment  me ; 
but  he  received  only  abuse.  The  day  after  he  did  the  same  with  no 
better  success  ;  and  I  was  obliged  at  noon  to  confess  that  I  had  lost 
my  time.  I  told  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  busi- 
ness ;  that  he  ought  to  think  of  my  promise,  and  not  mind  my  threats. 
'  The  day  following  he  employed  force  ;  I  begged  for  indulgence  ;  I 
bid  him  begone  ;  I  stormed  ;  but  Joseph  persisted.  I  was  therefore 
obliged  to  comply,  and  he  was  rewarded  every  day  for  the  abuse 
which  he  suffered  at  the  moment  when  I  awoke,  by  thanks,  accompa- 
nied by  a  crown,  which  he  received  about  an  hour  after.  Yes,  I  am 
indebted  to  poor  Joseph  for  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  volumes  of  my 
work." 


CYRUS. 
Ctbds,  when  quite  a  youth,  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  AsLy- 
ages,  undertook  one  day  to  perforin  the  office  of  cup-bearer.  He 
delivered  the  cup  very  gracefully,  but  omitted  the  usual  custom  of 
first  tasting  it  himself.  The  king  reminded  him  of  it,  supposing  he 
had  forgotten  the  practice.  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Cyrus  ;  "out  I  was 
afraid  there  might  be  poison  in  it;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  lords 
of  your  court,  after  drinking,  become  noisy,  quarrelsome,  and  frantic  ; 
and  that  even  you,  sir,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  you  are  a  king." 
"Does  not  the  same  thing,"  replied  Astyages,  "happen  to  your 
father?"  "Never,"  answered  Cyrus.  "  How  so?"  "Why  when 
he  has  taken  what  he  sees  proper,  he  is  no  longer  thirsty,  that  is  all," 


THE  GOD  WAS  WITHIN. 
While  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  missionaiy  to  the  Oneidas,  being  un- 
well, he  was  unable  to  preach  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Sabbath, 
and  told  Peter,  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  Oneidas,  that  he  must 
address  the  congregation.  Peter  modestly  and  reluctantly  consented. 
After  a  few  words  of  introduction,  he  began  a  discourse  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  Savior.  "What,  my  brethren,"  said  he,  "are  the 
views  which  you  form  of  the  character  of  Jesus  ?     You  will  answer. 
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perhaps,  that  he  was  a  man  of  singular  benevolence.  You  will  tell 
me  that  he  proved  this  to  be  his  chwaofer,  by  the  nature  of  the  mir- 
aolea  which  he  wrought.  All  these,  you  will  say,  were  kind  in  the 
extreme.  He  created  bread  to  feed  thousands  who  were  ready  to 
perisli.  He  raised  to  life  the  son  of  a  poor  woman,  who  was  a  widow, 
and  to  whom  his  labors  were  necessary  for  her  support  in  old  age. 
Are  these,  then,  your  only  views  of  the  Savior  ?  I  will  tell  you, 
they  are  lame.  When  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  he  threw  his 
blanket  ai'ound  him,  but  the  God  was  within." 


THE  DYING  COAL-MINER. 

Stbphbh  Karkeex,  twenty-five  years  old,  whilst  employed  under 
ground  in  a  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Wewlyn,  was  buried  alive,  by  the 
falling  together  of  the  shaft  in  which  he  was,  at  the  depth  of  five 
fatboms  from  the  surface.  The  first  person  who  arrived  at  the  spot 
was  a  man  named  George  Trevarrow,  who  called  to  know  if  any 
living  being  was  beneath,  when  Karkeet  answered,  in  a  firm  voice  : 
*'  I  feel  the  cold  hand  of  death  upon  me ;  if  there  is  any  hope  of  my 
being  rescued  from  this  untimely  grave,  tell  me  ;  and  if  not,  tell  me." 
Trevarrow  at  once  informed  him  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  hope 
left,  as  upwards  of  four  tons  of  rubbish  had  fallen  round  and  upon 
him,  and  that  safibcation  must  inevitably  take  place  before  human 
aid  could  afibrd  relief.  On  hearing  which,  Karkeet  exclaimed : 
"All's  well;  it  is  the  Lord  1  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good. 
Tell  my  dear  father  and  mother  not  to  be  sony  as  those  without  hope 
for  me;  'tis  now  only  thati  am  happy — 'tis  now  that  I  feel  the  ad- 
vantages of  areligious  life;  now  I  feel  the  Lord  is  my  stronghold; 
and  now  I  feel  I  am  going  to  heaven."  Here  his  voice  fMled  him; 
Le  never  spoke  again. 


GUSTAVUS  AKD  THE  PEASANT  GIEL. 

GcsTAVua  III.,  king  of  Sweden,  passing  one  morning  on  horse- 
back through  a  village  in  the  neigliborhood  of  his  capital,  observed 
a  young  peasant  girl,  of  interesting  appearance,  drawing  wafer  at  a 
fountain  by  the  wayside.  He  went  up  to  her  and  asked  her  for  a 
draught.  Without  delay  she  lifted  up  her  pitcher,  and  with  artless 
simplicity  put  it  to  the  hps  of  the  monarch.  Having  satisfied  his 
Hiirst,  and  courteously  thanked  his  benefactress,  he  said  : 

"  My  girl,  if  you  would  accompany  me  to  Stockholm,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  fix  you  in  a  more  agreeable  situation." 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  "I  cannot  accept  your  proposal.  I 
am  not  anxious  to  rise  above  the  state  of  life  in  which  the  providence 
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Df  God  tas  placed  me  ;  but,  even  if  I  were,  1  could  not  for  an  in- 
stant hesitate," 

"  And  why  1"  rejoined  the  king,  somewhat  surprised. 

"  Because,"  answered  tbe  girl,  somewhat  coloring,  "  my  mother 
is  poor  and  sickly,  and  has  no  one  but  me  to  assist  and  oomfort  lier 
under  iier  many  afflictions ;  and  no  earthly  bribe  could  induce  me 
to  leave  her,  or  to  neglect  the  duties  which  affeetion  requires  from 
me." 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  asked  tlie  monarch. 

"  In  that  little  cabin,"  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to  awretohed  hovel 
beside  her. 

The  king,  whose  feelings  were  interested  in  favor  of  his  compan- 
ion, went  in,  and  beheld  stretched  on  a  bedstead,  whose  only  cover- 
ing was  a  little  straw,  an  aged  female,  weighed  down  with  yeare, 
and  sinking  under  infirmities.  Moved  at  the  sight,  the  monarch  ad- 
dressed her  ;  "  I  am  sorry,  my  poor  woman,  to  find  you  in  so  desti- 
tute and  afflicted  a  condition." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  answered  the  venerable  sufferer,  "  I  should  be  indeed 
to  be  pitied,  had  I  not  that  kind  and  attentive  girl,  who  labors  to 
support  me,  and  omits  nothing  she  thinks  can  afford  me  i-elief.  May 
a  gracious  God  remember  it  to  her  for  good,"  she  added,  wiping 
away  a  tear. 

If  ever,  perhaps,  was  Gustavus  more  sensible,  than  at  that  moment, 
of  the  pleasure  of  occupying  an  exalted  station.  Tiie  gratification 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  assist  a 
suffermg  fellow-creature,  almost  overpowered  him  ;  and  putting  a 
pnrse  into  the  hand  of  the  young  villager,  he  could  only  say  :  "  Con- 
tinue to  take  care  of  your  mother ;  I  shall  soon  enable  you  to  do  so 
more  effectually.  Good-bye,  my  amiable  girl,  you  may  depend  on 
the  promise  of  your  king." 

On  his  return  to  Stockholm,  Gustavus  settled  a  pension  for  life  on 
the  mother,  with  the  reversion  to  her  daughter  at  her  death. 


EARL  KODEW. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sprague  in  his 
letters  giving  an  account  of  his  joui'ney  to  Europe,  as  being  well 
authenticated  : 

When  George  IV.  was  in  Ireland,  he  told  lord  Eoden  that  on  a 
particular  morning  he  was  coming  to  breakfast  witlj  him.  He  accord- 
ingly came,  and  bringing  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  nobility, 
happened  to  arrive  just  as  his  lordship  and  family  assembled  for  do- 
mestic worship.  Lord  Roden  being  told  his  guest  had  arrived,  went 
to  the  door  and  met  him  with  every  expression  of  respect,  and  seated 
him  and  the  gentlemen  that  accompanied  him  in  liis  parlor.  He  then 
turned  to  the  king,  and  said:  "  Your  majesty  will  not  doubt  that  I 
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feel  highly  honored  by  thia  visit ;  but  there  is  a  duty  which  I  have 
not  yet  discharged  tiiis  morning,  which  I  owe  to  the  King  of  kings — 
that  of  perfoi-ming  domestic  worship;  and  your  majesty  will  be  kind 
enough  to  excuse  me  while  I  retire  with  my  houseiiold  and  attend 
to  it."  "  Certainly,"  replied  the  king,  "but  I  am  going  with  you;" 
and  he  immediately  rose  and  followed  him  into  the  hall  where  the 
family  were  assembled ;  and  taking  his  station  in  an  old  arm-chair, 
remained  during  the  family  devotions. 

This  anecdote  certainly  reflects  honor  upon  his  lordship  and  the 
ting;  while  it  exhibits  in  the  one  the  dignity  of  unyielding  christian 
principles,  it  displays  in  the  other  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  and 
the  regard  felt  for  a  consistent  religious  character. 


AN  HONEST  PEASANT. 

A  KuBBiAN  was  traveling  from  Tobolsk  U>  Beresow.  On  the  road 
he  stopped  one  night  at  the  hut  of  an  Ostiak.  In  the  raonunj,  on 
continumg  his  journey,  he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  hia  puise, 
contmning  about  one  hundred  roubles. 

The  son  of  the  Ostiak  found  the  purse  while  out  huntmg,  but  m- 
stead  of  taking  it  up,  went  and  told  his  father,  who  was  equally  un- 
wiillng  to  touch  it,  and  ordered  hia  son  to  cover  it  with  bu&hes. 

A  few  months  after  this  the  Eussian  returned  and  stopped  at  the 
same  hut,  but  the  Ostiak  did  not  recognize  him.  He  related  the  loss 
he  had  met  with. 

The  Ostiak  listened  very  attentively,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
"  You  are  welcome,"  said  he  ;  "here  is  my  son  who  will  show  you 
the  spot  where  it  lies  ;  no  hand  has  touched  it  but  the  one  which 
covered  it  over,  that  you  might  recover  what  you  have  lost." 


HE  WILL  NEYEE.  MAKE  A  MERCHANT. 

A  cOTTBTHY  gentleman  not  long  since,  placed  a  son  with  a  merchant 

in street.     And  for  a  season  all  went  on  well.     But,  at  length, 

the  young  man  sold  a  dress  to  a  lady ;  and  as  he  was  folding  it  up, 
he  observed  a  flaw  in  the  silk,  and  remarked :  "  Madam,  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you  there  is  a  fracture  in  the  silk." 

Thia  spoiled  the  bargain.  But  the  merchant  overheard  the  remark  ; 
and  had  he  reflected  a  moment,  he  might  have  thus  reasoned  with 
himself :  "  Now  I  am  safe,  while  my  affairs  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  an  konesl  clerk." 

But  he  was  not  pleased ;  so  he  wrote  immediately  to  the  father  to 
come  and  take  him  home  ;   "  for,"  said  he.  "  hetvUl  never  make  a 
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The  fatlier,  who  had  bmught  up  bis  son  wiLh  the  strictest  care, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  grieved,  and  hastened  to  the  city  to  as- 
certmn  wherein  his  son  had  been  deficient.  Swd  the  anxious  father, 
"  And  why  will  he  not  make  a  merchant  ?" 

Merchant.  Because  he  has  no  tact.  Only  a  day  or  two  since,  he 
vcAuntarUy  told  a  lady,  who  was  buying  silk,  that  the  goods  were 
damaged,  and  so  I  lost  the  bargain.  Purchasers  must  look  out  for 
themselves.  If  they  cannot  discover  flaws,  it  will  be  foolishness  in 
me  to  tell  them  of  their  existence. 

Faiher.     And  is  this  all  the  fault  ? 

Merchant.     Yes  :  he  is  very  well  in  other  respects. 

Father.  Thea  I  love  my  son  better  than  ever  ;  and  I  thaiik  you 
for  telling  me  of  the  matter  ;  I  would  not  have  him  in  youb  stokb 
another  day  foi^  the  world. 


A  HEROIC  8ERVAKT. 
The  servant  of  a  lady,  sojourning  at  Ramsgate  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  in  the  rammer  of  1833,  happened  to  be  walking  under 
the  cliffs  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide.  He  heard  the  voice  of  some  one 
crying  for  assistance,  whioh  he  discovered  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
woman,  with  her  two  children  in  her  anas,  embayed  by  the  sea,  and 
up  to  her  waist  in  the  water.  He  immediately  rushed  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  rescued  her  and  her  two  children  from  her  perilous  situa- 
tion. On  hearing  the  mother  exclaim  that  there  was  another,  he 
again  dashed  into  the  water,  when  lie  found  a  male  child  struggling 
to  clamber  up  a  rock,  and  an  old  woman,  the  latter  having  been  twice 
washed  away  by  the  waves ;  both  of  whom  he  also  succeeded  in 
rescuing  from  a  watery  grave.  On  reaching  his  mistress'  house,  the 
excitement  and  exhaustion  produced  by  his  efforts  were  such,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  was  i-estored  from  a  long  fainting  fit.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  man  was  unable  to  swim. 


TESTIMOlfY  OF  SEVERAL  CHRISTIANS. 

Two  aged  disciples,  one  eighty-seven  years  old,  one  day  met. 
Well,  inquired  the  younger  of  hi,s  fellow-piJgrim,  how  long  have  you 
been  interested  in  religion  ?  "  Fifty  years,"  was  the  old  man's  reply. 
Well,  have  you  ever  regretted  that  you  began  so  young  to  devot« 
yourself  to  religion  ?  "0  no,"  said  he,  and  the  tears  trickled  down 
his  furrowed  cheeks  ;  "  I  weep  when  I  think  of  the  sins  of  my  youth. 
It  is  this  which  makes  me  weep  now." 

Another  man  of  eighty,  who  had  been  a  Christian  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  was  asked  if  he  was  grieved  that  he  had  become  a  disciple  of 
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Christ.  "  0  no,"  said  he  ;  "  if  I  grieve  for  any  thing,  it  is  that  I  diJ 
not  become  a  Christian  before." 

A  christian  friend  visited  a  woman  of  ninety,  as  she  lay  on  her  last 
bed  of  sickness.  She  bad  been  boping  in  Christ  for  half  a  uentuiy. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  she  said  :  "  Te]l  all  the  children  that  an 
old  woman,  who  is  just  on  the  borders  of  eternity,  is  vei-y  much 
grieved  that  she  did  not  begin  to  love  the  Savior  when  a  child.  Tell 
Uiem  youth  is  the  time  to  serve  tbe  Lord." 

Said  an  old  man  of  seventy-six :  "  I  did  not  become  interested  in 
religion  till  I  was  forty-five ;  and  I  often  have  to  tell  God,  I  have 
noliiing  to  bring  him  but  the  dregs  of  old  age." 

Said  another  man,  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age  :  "  I 
hope  I  became  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  when  I  was  seventeen;" 
and  he  burst  into  tears  as  he  added,  "  and  there  is  nothing  which 
causes  me  so  much  distress  as  to  think  of  those  seventeen  years — 
some  of  the  very  best  portion  of  my  life — which  I  devoted  to  sin  and 
the  world." 


PEINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

When  this  amiable  princess  was  quite  young,  a  noble  and  pious 
lady  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  teaching  her  the  principles  of  vir- 
tue and  piety.  The  princess  was  anxious  to  give  some  testimony  of 
her  esteem  for  the  character  of  this  peeress,  and  one  day  presented 
her  with  a  gold  pencil-case.  According  to  the  established  etiquette 
in  such  cases,  her  ladyship  was  kneeling  to  receive  it,  when  tbe 

Erincess  threw  her  arms  around  ber  neck  and,  weeping,  requested 
er  to  rise.     "What  I"  said  she,  shall  the  venerable  Lady  E 

kneel  before  a  child  ?  No,  that  I  can  never  permit.  It  is  I  who 
ought  to  kneel,  and  who  feel  myself  honored  by  your  acceptance  of 
a  trifle,  as  a  mark  of  my  reverence  for  your  wortli,  and  of  my  grati- 
tude for  your  valuable  instructions,  which  I  can  never  either  forget 
or  repay." 


THE  DEACON'S  TWO  CENTS, 
a  who  was  urged  by  his  people  to  go  out  o 
m,  to  solicit  money  to  liquidate  a  debt  on  ibeir  meeting-house, 
put  up  on  Saturday  ni^ht  with  the  deacon  of  a  church  fo  which  he 
was  to  present  the  subject  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath.  He  seemed  to 
be  quite  wealthy,  and  as  he  treated  his  guest  with  great  cordiality 
and  kindness,  the  preacher  cherished  glowing  expectations  of  a  very 
generous  contribution  from  his  purse  On  the  Sabbath,  after  setting 
forth  the  claims  of  his  object  in  as  forcible  and  eloquent  a  manner  as 
possible,  the  plates  were  passed  around  for  money.  As  the  deacon 
sat  near  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
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rising  up  a  little  and  peering  over  tlie  pulpit  to  witness  tliB  expres- 
sion of  the  good  man's  liberality.  As  the  plate  approaches  the  dea- 
con, he  leisurely  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket.  The  preacher's 
heart  palpitates  with,  anxiety.  But,  alaa  !  the  deacon  just  drops  from 
his  tlmrab  and  fingers  two  red  cents  upon  the  plate  and  lets  it  pass  ! 
The  preacher  suddenly  sank  back  into  his  seat,  and  hope  and  faith 
died  within  him.  The  collection,  it  seems,  was  small,  and  the 
preacher,  mortified  and  indignant,  went  straight  back  to  his  people, 
told  them  the  story  of  the  two  cents,  and  assured  them  they  must 
raise  the  funds  needed  themselves  or  send  some  one  else  forth  to  beg 
besides  him.  The  people  caught  his  spirit — they  determined  to  so- 
licit no  further — increased  their  subscriptions,  and  pdd  their  debts 
themselves. 


DR.  WILSON. 
Thb  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  discovered  a  clergyman  at  Bath, 
who,  ho  was  informed,  was  sick,  poor,  and  had  a  numerous  family. 
In  the  evening  he  gave  a  friend  fifty  pounds,  requesting  him  to  de- 
liver it  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  and  as  from  an  unknown  person. 
The  friend  said:  "I  will  wait  upon  him  early  in  the  morning."  "Tou 
will  oblige  me,  sir,  by  calling  directly.  Think  of  what  importance 
a  good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that  poor  man." 


A  GRATEFUL  WOMAN. 

A  psRsoN  applied  to  a  pious  woman,  requesting  her  hnsband  to  be- 
come bound  for  an  amount  which,  if  ever  demanded,  would  sweep 
away  all  his  property.  On  her  replying  :  "  My  husband  will  attend, 
sir,  whenever  you  may  appoint ;"  a  bystander  asked  her :  "  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  engaging  (o  do,  and  that  perhaps  this  may  be 
the  means  of  leaving  you  destitute?"  She  replied;  "Yes,  I  do;  but 
that  gentleman  found  us  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  by  his  kindness 
we  are  surrounded  with  comforts ;  now,  should  such  an  event  take 
place  he  will  only  leave  us  where  he  found  us." 


LINKS  AND  THE  MURDERER. 
Peter  Ltuks,  a  Namacqua,  was  the  brother  of  Jacob  Links,  who 
was  murdered  when  on  a  journey  into  the  country  with  Mr,  Threl- 
fall,  the  Wesleyan  missionary.  After  we  heard  of  his  brother  Jacob's 
murder,  Pet«r,  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  said:  "Oh  that  I 
could  find  the  murderer  that  took  away  my  brother's  life  I  I  would 
not  care  what  distance  I  might  have  to  travel ;  I  would  not  mind  any 
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exposure,  fatigue,  or  danger;  I  would  not  care  what  expense  I  might 
incur,  if  I  could  only  lay  hold  of  that  man."  Being  aware  that  men 
in.  their  savage  state  cherish  aa  indomitable  spirit  of  revenge,  but  be- 
lieving Peter  to  be  a  decidedly  pious  character,  I  was  a  little  aston- 
ished at  his  language,  and  rather  hastily  inquired  :  "  Well,  supposing 
you  could  find  Uie  man,  what  would  you  do  to  him  V  "  Do  to  him  V 
said  Peter ;  "  Mynheer,  I  would  bring  him  to  this  station,  that  he 
might  hear  the  gospel,  and  that  his  soul  might  be  converted  to  God," 


THE  REWARD  OF  WAR. 

The  Dulte  of  Marlborough  observing  a  soldier  leaning  pensively 
on  the  butt  end  of  his  musket,  just  after  victory  had  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  the  British  arms  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  accosted  him 
thus  :  "  Why  so  pensive,  my  friend,  after  so  glorious  a  victory  ?" 
"  It  may  be  glorious,"  replied  the  brave  fellow,  *'  but  I  am  think- 
ing that  all  the  humaji  blood  I  have  spilled  this  day  has  oid'y  earned 
Toe  fowrpence." 


FRIENDSHIP  OF  DAMOH  AND  PYTHIAS. 
When  Damon  was  sentenced,  hy  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  to  die 
on  a  certain  day,  he  begged  perujission,  in  the  interim,  to  retire  to 
his  own  country,  to  set  the  affairs  of  his  disconsolate  family  in  order. 
This  the  tyrant  intended  peremptorily  to  refuse,  by  granting  it,  as 
he  conceived,  on  the  impossible  conditions  of  his  procuring  some  one 
to  remain  as  hostage  for  his  return,  under  equal  forfeiture  of  life. 
Pythias  heard  tlie  conditions,  and  did  not  wait  for  an  application 
upon  the  part  of  Damon :  he  instantly  offered  himself  as  security 
for  his  friend ;  which  being  accepted,  Damon  was  immediately  set 
at  liberty.  The  king  aad  all  the  courtiers  were  astonished  at  this 
action;  and  therefore,  when  the  day  of  execution  drew  near,  hia 
majesty  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  Pythias  in  his  confinement.  After 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  in  which  the  tyrant 
delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  self-interest  was  the  sole  mover  of 
human  actions ;  as  for  virtue,  friendship,  benevolence,  love  of  one's 
country,  and  the  like,  he  looked  upon  them  as  terms  invented  by  the 
wise  to  keep  in  awe  and  impose  upon  the  weak:  "My  lord,"  said 
Pythias,  with  a  firm  voice  and  noble  aspect,  "I  would  it  were  pos- 
sible that  I  might  suffer  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  my  friend 
should  fail  in  any  article  of  his  honor.  He  cannot  fail  therein,  my 
lord:  I  am  as  confident  of  his  virtue,  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence. 
But  I  pray,  I  beseech  the  gods,  to  preserve  the  life  and  integrity  of 
my  Damon  together:  oppose  him,  ye  winds,  prevent  the  eagerness 
and  impatience  of  his  honorable  endeavors,  and  suffer  him  not  to 
arrive,  till  by  death  I  have  redeemed  a  life  a  thousand  times  of  more 
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consequence,  of  more  value,  than  my  own;  more  estimable  to  Lis 
lovely  wife,  to  Lis  precious  little  cLildren,  to  Lis  friends,  to  his 
country.  OL,  leave  me  not  to  die  the  worst  of  deatLs  in  my 
Damon."  Dionysiue  was  awed  and  confounded  by  tLe  dignity  of 
these  sentiments,  and  by  tlie  manner  in  which  they  were  uttered  :  Le 
felt  his  heart  struck  by  a  slight  sense  of  invading  touth :  but  it  served 
ratLer  to  perplex  than  undeceive  Lira.  TLe  fatal  day  arrived. 
PytLias  was  brought  forth,  and  walked  amid  the  guards  with  a 
serious  but  satisfied  air,  to  tLe  place  of  execuljon.  Dionysius  was 
already  tLere ;  Le  was  exalted  on  a  moving  throne,  which  was  drawn 
by  six  white  horses,  and  sat  pensive  and  attentive  to  tLe  prisoner. 
Pythias  came,  he  vaulted  lightly  on  the  scaffold,  and  beLolding  for 
some  time  tLe  apparatus  of  his  deatL,  he  turned  with  a  placid  coun- 
tenance, and  addressed  the  spectators:  "My  prayers  are  heard,"  he 
cried,  "the  gods  are  propitious;  you  know,  my  friends,  that  tLe 
winds  Lave  been  contrary  till  yesterday.  Damon  could  not  come, 
Le  could  not  conquer  impoasibilitiea  •  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
th     bl    d  wh   h         h  d  t    d  y    1    11  h  isomed  the  life  of  my 

f     nd      Oh  Id  I  f         y        b      ms  every  doubt,  every 

an        p  ftlh  fthmf     whom  I  am  about  to 

Bufl      I    1      td        t    my  d    th  I  w    ild  to  my  bridal.     Be 

t  ffint  Ihm  fa  Ltjfrd  will  be  found  noble; 
that  h     t      L  p      h  bl       th  t  L       ill  speedily  prove  it; 

that    I  w  h  J     L      y    g      n,    accusing    liimsolf, 

thed  Imts        dthgd       btl  haste  to  prevent  hia 

speed       xt  ^3  ffi  Ahe    pronounced    tlie 

last  wd  b  bg  tois  mgth  remotest  of  the  peo- 
ple a  d  t  t  wa  L  d  th  d  aught  the  words,  and 
"Stop  tph  w  ptdbj  the  whole  assembly:  a 
mai  m  t  f  U  p  d  th  tl  g  g  w  v  to  his  approach :  he 
was  m  td  tdffm  an  tant  he  was  off  Lis  Loree, 
on  the  scaffold,  and  clasped  Pythias  in  his  arms.  "Yon  are  safe," 
he  cried,  "you  are  safe,  my  friend,  my  beloved  friend :  the  gods  be 
prmsed,  you  are  safe,  I  now  Lave  notLing  but  death  to  sufier,  and 
am  delivered  from  the  anguish  of  those  reproaches  which  I  gave 
myself  for  having  endangered  a  life  so  much  dearer  tLan  my  own," 
Pale,  cold,  and  half  speechless  in  the  arms  of  Lis  Damon,  Pythiaa 
replied  in  broken  accents :  "  Fatal  haste !  Cruel  impatience  !  What 
envious  powei-a  have  wrought  impossibilities  in  your  favor  I  But  I 
will  not  be  wholly  disappointed.  Since  I  cannot  die  to  save,  I  will 
not  survive  you."  Dionysius  Leard,  beLeld,  and  considered  all  witL 
astonisLment.  His  Leait  was  toucLed,  Le  wept,  and  leaving  Lis 
tLrone,  he  ascended  the  scaffold:  "Live,  live,  ye  incomparable 
pair  I"  cried  Le:  "ye  have  borne  unquestionable  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  virtue ;  and  tbat  virtue  equally  evinces  tLe  existence 
of  a  God  to  reward  it.  Live  happily,  and  witL  renown  :  and,  oL  I 
form  me  Ly  your  precepts,  as  ye  have  invited  me  by  your  example, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  participation  of  so  sacred  a  friendship," 
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ERSKINE'S  DELIVERANCES. 

Kbv.  Hensy  Erskinb  was  often  in  great  straits  and  difficulties. 
Once  when  he  and  his  family  had  supped  at  niglit,  there  remained 
neither  bread,  meal,  fiesh,  nor  money  in  the  house.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  young  children  cried  for  their  breakfast,  and  their  father 
endeavored  to  divert  them,  and  did  what  he  could  at  the  same 
time  to  encourage  himself  and  wife  to  depend  upon  that  Provi- 
dence that  hears  the  young  ravena  when  they  ery.  While  thus 
engaged,  a  countryiaan  knocked  hard  at  the  door,  and  called 
for  some  one  to  help  him  off  with  his  load.  Being  asked  whence 
he  came,  and  what  he  would  have,  he  told  them  he  came  from 
Lady  Reburn  with  some  provisions  for  Mr.  Erskine.  They  told 
him  he  must  be  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be  for 
another  Mr;  Erskine  in  the  same  town.  He  replied,  no,  he  knew 
what  he  said,  he  was  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  Erskine,  and  cried,  "  Come, 
help  me  off  with  my  load,  or  else  I  will  throw  it  down  at  the 
door."  Whereupon  they  took  the  sack  from  him,  and  on  opening 
it,  found  it  well  stored  with  fish  and  meat. 

At  another  time,  being  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  so  reduced  that  he 
had  but  three  half-pence  in  his  pocket.  When  he  was  walking  about 
the  streets,  not  knowing  what  couree  to  steer,  one  came  to  him  in  a, 
ooTintryman's  habit,  presented  him  with  a  letter  in  which  were 
inclosed  several  Scotch  ducatoons,  with  these  words  written:  "Sir, 
receive  this  from  a  sympathizing  friend.  Farewell."  Mr.  Erskine 
never  could  find  out  whence  the  money  came. 

At  another  time,  being  on  a  journey  on  foot,  his  money  fell  short 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  oeing  reduced  to  distress.  Having  occasion 
to  fix  Lis  walking-stiek  in  some  marshy  ^ound,  among  the  rushes, 
he  heard  something  tinkle  at  the  end  of  it;  it  proved  to  be  two  half- 
crowns,  which  greatly  assisted  in  bearing  his  charges  home.  In 
days  of  persecution  and  poverty  God  wonderfully  interposes  for  his 


SERGEANT  GLANVILLE. 
The  father  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant  Glanville,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  had  a  good  estate,  which  he  intended 
to  settle  on  his. eldest  son;  but  he  proving  vicious,  and  affording  no 
no  hope  of  reformation,  he  devolved  it  upon  the  sergeant,  who  was 
his  second  son.  Upon  his  father's  death  the  eldest  son,  finding  that 
what  he  had  hitherto  considered  as  the  mere  threat  of  his  father  was 
really  true,  became  greatly  dejected,  and  in  a  short  period  his  charac- 
ter underwent  an  entire  change.  His  brother  observing  this,  invited 
him  with  a  party  of  his  friends  to  a  feast ;  and  after  several  other 
dishes  had  been  removed,  he  ordered  one,  covered  up,  to  be  set 
before  hia  brother,  which  on  being  examined  was  found  to  contiun 
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the  writings  of  the  estate.  The  sergennt  then  told  liim  that  he  haa 
now  done  what  he  was  sure  their  father  would  have  done  had  he 
lived  to  witness  the  happy  change  they  all  saw,  and  that  he  therefore 
freely  conveyed  to  him  the  whole  property. 


A   TURKISH   FEMALE    MARTYH. 

Thh  following  fact,  while  it  shows  the  intoleranoe  of  the  mildest 
nation  of  tlie  Turkish  empire,  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  Gospel  and  the  holy  fortitude  with  which  it 
blesses  its  possessor: 

■  A  Turkish  woman  being  divorced  from  her  husband,  lived  with  a 
t  for  two  years.  She  avowed  herself  a  Christian,  and  having 
led  one  of  her  servants,  he  went  to  her  father,  a  man  of  some 
consequence,  to  state  the  fact.  Some  soldiers  were  sent  to  take  her 
into  custody ;  on  examination  she  confessed  herself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  drowned  in  the  Nile.  Seated  on  an  ass,  she 
was  conducted  amid  the  maledictions  of  the  multitude  to  the  Boulac; 
they  took  her  in  a  small  boat  on  the  stream,  stripped  her  of  her 
dress  and  ornaments,  in  which  they  were  hastened  by  her  declina- 
tion :  "  I  shall  die  a  Christian ;"  bound  her  arms  behind  her  back 
and  cast  her  into  the  Nile,  where  she  expired. 

Happy,  indeed,  are  those  who  like  ua  can  enjoy  their  christian 
privileges  unmolested ;  but  awful  is  their  condition  who  have  these 
privileges  and  do  not  improve  them. 

FRANKLIN  AND   HIS  PAPER. 

Soon  after  his  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  Franklin  was  offered 
a  piece  for  publication  in  his  newspaper.  Being  very  busy,  he 
begged  the  gentleman  would  leave  it  for  consideration.  The  next 
day  the  author  called  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.  "Why,  sir," 
replied  Franklin,  "  I  am  soiTy  to  say  I  think  it  highly  scurrilous  and 
defamatory.  But  being  at  a  loss  on  account  of  my  poverty,  whether 
to  reject  it  or  not,  I  thought  I  would  put  it  to  this  issue, — at  night, 
when  my  work  was  done,  I  bought  a  two-penny  loaf,  on  which  I 
supped  heartily,  and  then  wrapping  myself  in  my  great  coat,  slept 
very  soundly  on  the  Moor  till  moniing;  when  another  loaf  and  mug 
of  water  afforded  a  pleasant  breakfast.  Now,  sir,  since  I  can  live 
very  comfortably  in  this  manner,  why  should  I  prostitute  my  press 
to  personal  hati'ed  or  party  passion  for  a  more  luxurious  living?" 

One  cannot  read  this  anecdote  of  our  American  sage,  without 
thinking  of  Socrates'  reply  to  king  Archelaus,  who  had  pressed  him 
to  give  up  preaching  in  the  dirty  streets  of  Athens,  and  come  and 
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live  with  him  in  his  splendid  courts;  "Meal,  please  your  maj. 
a  half -penny  a  peck  at  Alliens,  and  water  I  get  for  nothing!" 


THE   POOR   ARTIST. 

Me.  H ,  an  ingenious  artist,  being  destitute  of  employment, 

and  reduced  to  great  distress,  had  no  other  resource  tian  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  an  elder  brother  who  was  in  good  circumstances.  To 
him  therefore  he  applied,  and  begged  some  little  hovel  to  live  in, 
and  some  provision  for  his  support.  The  brother  was  melted  into 
tears,  and  said:  "You,  my  dear  brother!  you  live  in  a  hovel!  you 
are  a  man ;  you  are  an  honor  to  the  family.  I  am  nothing.  You 
shall  take  this  house  and  the  estate,  and  I  will  be  your  guest  if  you 
please."  The  brothers  thus  affectionately  lived  together,  as  if  it 
were  common  property,  till  the  death  of  the  elder  put  the  artist  in 
possession  of  the  whole. 


BEOTHEE  OF  ^SCHYLTJS. 
.^soHYLDS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  Greece,  lived  about 
four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  With  his  two  brothers,  Cynegirua 
and  Aminius,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
PlatEea  and  Salamis.  But  his  countrymen  forgot  their  obligations 
both  to  his  valor  and  his  genius,  and  in  compliance  to  the  voice  of 
popular  clamor,  he  was  unjustly  sentenced  to  death,  and  would  have 
been  immediately  executed  had  not  his  brother  Aminius,  who  had 
lost  a  hand  in  the  sei"vice  of  his  country,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
promptly  tlirowing  off  his  cloak,  presented  his  maimed  arm  to  the 
view  of  liis  brother's  judges.  The  appeal,  though  silent,  was  pow- 
erful, and  jEschylus  was  in  consequence  pardoned. 


VESSEL  SATED  BY  A  DOLPHIN. 
Mb.  Colstose,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury ago,  was  remarkable  for  his  liberality  to  the  poor,  and  equally 
distinguished  for  his  success  in  commerce.  The  providence  of  God 
seemed  to  smile,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  on  the  concerns  of  one  who 
made  so  good  a  use  of  his  affluence.  It  has  been  said  that  he  never 
insured,  nor  ever  lost  a  ship.  Once,  indeed,  a  vessel  belonging  to 
him  on  her  voyage  home,  sfi'uok  on  a  rook,  and  immediately  sprang 
a  leai,  by  which  so  much  water  was  admitted  as  to  threaten  speedy 
destruction.     Means  were  instantly  adopted  to  save  the  vessel,  but 
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all  seemed  ineffectual,  as  tlie  water  rose  rapidly.  In.  a  short  time, 
bowever,  the  leak  stopped  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  the  ves- 
sel reached  Bristol  in  safety.  On  examining  her  bottom,  a  fish,  said 
to  be  a  dolphin,  was  found  fast  wedged  in  the  fracture  made  by 
the  rock  when  she  stj-uck  ;  which  had  prevented  any  water  from  en- 
tering during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  As  a  memorial  of  this 
singular  event,  the  figure  of  a  dolphin  is  carved  on  the  staves  which 
are  carried  in  procession,  on  public  occasions,  by  the  children  who 
are  educated  at  the  charity  schools  founded  by  Mr,  Colstone. 


SUICIDE  PEEVEITTED. 

'  A  PiEDMOHTESB  nobleman,  into  whose  company  I  fell  at  Tur  n 
(says  Mr.  Rages,  of  Italy,)  told  me  h  s  toiy  w  thout  if  eive  as 
follows : 

"  I  was  weary  of  life,  and  aftei  a  d.iy  such  as  few  L=ive  known 
and  none  would  wish  to  remembei  was  1  nn^mg  along  the  ttreet  to 
the  river,  whea  I  felt  a  sudden  chtck  I  turned  and  beheld  a  little 
boy,  who  caught  the  skirt  of  my  coat  m  his  anxiety  to  solicit  my  no- 
tice, whose  look  and  manner  were  irresistible.     Not  less  was  the 


ehad  learned;  "  There  are  six  of. us,  and  we  are  dyin^  for 
food."  Why  should  aot  I,  said  I  to  myself,  relieve  this  wretched 
family  ?  I  have  the  means,  and  it  will  not  delay  me  many  minutes. 
But  what  if  it  does  ?  The  scene  of  misery  Jie  conducted  me  to,  I 
cannot  describe  ;  I  threw  them  my  purse,  and  their  burst  of  grati- 
tude overcame  me.  It  filled  my  eyes,  it  went  as  cordial  to  my  heart. 
I  will  call  again  to-morrow,  I  said.  Fool  that  I  was,  to  thint  of 
leaving  a  world  where  so  much  pleasure  was  to  be  had,  and  eo 
cheaply." 


WORK  FOB  THE  DAY  BEFORE  DEATH. 

Rabbi  Euezbr  said  :  "  Turn  to  God  one  day  before  your  death." 
His  disciples  said :  "  How  can  a  man  know  the  day  of  his  death  ?" 
He  answered  them :  "  Therefore  you  should  turn  to  God  to-dat. 
Perhaps  you  may  die  to-tnorrow ;  thus,  every  day  will  be  employed 
in  returnmg." 


RESIGNATION. 
A  LADY  who  had  lost  a  beloved  child,  was  so  oppressed  with  grief 
that  she  even  excluded  herself  from  the  society  of  her  own  family, 
and  kept  herself  locked  in  her  chamber ;  but  was  at  length  prevailed 
on  by  her  husband  to  conae  down  stairs  and  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden.  While  there,  she  stooped  to  pick  a  flower,  but  her  husband 
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appear  d  a  tkouk,!  1  e  would  hinder  her.  She  plaintively  said  ; 
"What  deny  s  flow  r  I"  He  replied:  "You  have  denied  God 
your  fl  we     and  s    ely  you  ought  not  to  think  it  hard  in  me  to  deny 

It  is      die  lady  a    tahly  felt  the  gentle  reproof,  and  had  reason 
to  say  ;  "  A  word  spoken  in  season,  how  good  is  it !" 


I  Adams,  an  eminent  member  of  tho  society  of  Friendfi, 
on  visiting  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  found,  six  months  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  on  a  sofa  covered  wiUi  bla«k  cloth,  and  in  all  the 
dignity  of  wOj  approached  her  with  great  solemnity,  and  gently  tak- 
ing her  by  the  hand,  thus  addressed  her:  "So,  friend,  I  see  then 
thou  hast  not  yet  forgiven  GJod  Almighty,"  This  reproof  had  so 
great  an  effect  on  the  lady  that  she  immediately  laid  aside  the  sym- 
bols of  grief,  and  again  entered  on  the  important  duties  of  life. 


LOSraG  A  SEAT  IN"  CONGEESS. 

"Siiv,  bring  me  a  good  plain  dinner,"  said  a  melancholy  looking 
individual  to  a  waiter  at  one  of  our  principal  hotels. 

The  (Knner  was  brought  and  devoured,  and  the  eater  called  the 
landlord  aside  and  thus  addressed  him : 

"  You  are  the  landlord  1" 

"Yes." 

"You  do  a  good  business  here  V 

"Yes!"  {in  astonishment.) 

"You  make,  probably,  ten  dollars  a  day  clear?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  am  safe.  I  cannot  pay  for  what  I  have  consumed ;  I 
have  been  out  of  employmeiit  seven  months ;  but  have  engaged  to 

fo  to  work  to-morrow.  I  had  been  without  food  foui'- and -twenty 
ours  when  I  entered  your  place.     I  will  pay  you  in  a  week." 

"  I  cannot  pay  my  bills  with  such  promises,"  blustered  the  land- 
lord, and  "  I  do  not  keep  a  poor-Jiouse.  You  should  address  the 
proper  authorities.     Leave  me  something  for  security." 

"  I  have  nothing." 

"  1  will  take  your  coat." 

"If  I  go  into  the  streets  without  that  such  weather  as  it  is,  I  may 
get  my  death." 

"  Yon  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you  came  here." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  Well,  I  solemnly  aver  that  in  one  week  from 
now  I  will  pay  you." 

"  I  will  take  the  coat." 

The  coat  was  left,  and  a  week  afterwards  redeemed.    Seven  years 
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after  tliat  a  wealthy  man  entered  the  political  arena,  and  was  pre- 
sented at  a  caucus  as  an  applicant  for  a  congressional  nomination. 
The  principal  of  the  caucus  held  his  peace  ;  he  heard  the  name  and 
the  histoiy  of  the  applicant,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens.  He  was  chairman.  The  vote 
was  a  tie,  and  he  cast  a  negative,  thereby  defeating  the  wealthy  ap- 
plicant, whom  lie  met  an  hour  afterwards,  and  to  whom  he  said : 

"Tou  don't  remember  me  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  once  ate  a  dinner  at  your  hotel ;  and,  although  I  told  you  I 
was  famishing,  and  pledged  my  word  and  honor  to  pay  yoii  in  a  week, 
yon  took  my  coat,  and  saw  me  go  out  into  the  inclement  air  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  without  it." 
■   "Well,  sir,  what  then?" 

"  ^ot  much.  Tow  colled  yourself  a  Ohriatimi.  To-night  you  were 
a  candidate  for  nominaiion,  and  liutfor  me  yozi  would  have  been  elected 
to  Congress  !" 

Three  years  after,  the  christian  hotel  keeper  became  .bankrupt, 
and  sought  a  home  in  Bellevue.  The  poor  dinnerless  wretch  that 
was,  afterwards  became  a  high  fiinctionaiy  in  Albany. 


PAINFUL  EFFECTS  OF  A  JOKE. 

attended  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Clai'ke,  and 

wasdeeplv  convinced  of  sin.  With  strong  prayer  and  tears  he  sought 
pardon,  but  found  it  not.  Being  confined  by  sickness  soon  after,  he 
sent  for  Dr.  Clarke,  who  came;  but  learning  how  long  he  had 
mourned,  and  with  what  eanaesfness  he  had  sought  salvation,  he 
secretly  wondered  at  God's  so  long  withholding  freedom  from  such 
deep  repentance ;  and  finding  the  lamp  of  life  burning  low,  and  men- 
tal agony  hunying  on  its  extinction,  witli  tender  but  firm  language 

he  said:  ".  It  is  not  often,  Mr. ,  that  God  thus  deals  with  a  soul 

so  deeply  humbled  as  yours,  and  in  his  own  appointed  way  seeking 
redemption.  Sir,  there  must  be  a  cause.  You  have  left  something 
undone  which  it  is  your  duty  and  interest  to  have  done.  God  judge 
between  you  and  it." 

Fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  Dr.  Clarke,  the  gentleman  gave  the 

following  narration  :  "In  the  year ,  I  was  at ,  and  took  my 

passage  in  the  ship for  England.  Before  sailing,  some  mer- 
chants put  on  board  a  small  bag  of  dollai's,  which  were  given  in 
charge  to  the  captain  for  such  and  such  parties.  I  saw  the  transac- 
tion, and  noticed  the  captain's  carelessness,  who  left  the  bag  day 
after  day  rolling  upon  the  locker.  For  the  simple  purpose  of  fright- 
ening him  I  hid  it.     He  made  no  inquiries,  and  we  arrived  at . 

1  stiU  retained  it  till  it  should  be  missed.  Months  passed,  and  still 
no  itquiry  was  made.  The  parties  to  whom  it  had  been  consigned 
came  to  the  captain  for  it.     He  remembered  reoeivino'  it  in  charge, 
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but  no  more.  It  must  have  been  left  behind.  Search  was  made, 
lutiers  written,  but  it  could  not  be  found.  All  this  occupied  some 
months,  1  had  now  become  alarmed  and  ashamed  to  confess,  lest 
I  should  implicate  my  character, 

"The  captain  was  sued,  and,  having  nothing  to  pay,  was  cast 
into  prison.  He  maintained  his  innocence  as  to  the  theft,  but  con- 
fessed his  carelessness.  He  languished  two  years  in  prison,  and 
died.  Guilt  by  this  time  had  hardened  my  mind.  I  strove  to  be 
happy  in  the  amusements  of  the  world,  but  ^1  in  vain.  Under  your 
preaching  the  voice  of  God  broke  in  upon  my  conscience.  I  have 
agonized  at  the  throne  of  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Christ  for  pardon  ; 
but  God  is  deaf  to  my  prayer.  I  must  go  down  to  the  grave  un- 
saved." 

Dr.  Clarke  suggested  to  the  dying  penitent  that  God  claimed  from 
him  not  only  Tepentance,  but  restitution.  The  widow  and  fatherless 
children  still  lived.  The  gentleman  readily  consented.  The  sum, 
with  interest  and  compound  interest,  was  made  up  and  given  to  the 
widow,  to  whom  the  circumatacces  were  made  known.  The  dying 
man's  mind  was  calmed,  and  soon,  in  firm  hope  of  pardon,  he  died. 


A  PRAYER   WITHOUT   SUBMISSION. 

Dr.  EnMUHD  Calamt  relates,  in  his  life,  that  some  persons  of  the 
name  of  Mart,  in  whose  family  he  resided  for  some  time,  had  a  son 
who  discovered  tke  most  wicked  and  impious  disposition.  When 
confined  in  prison  he  wrote  letters  professing  penitence  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  an  opportunity  he  returned  to  his  foimer  sin. 

This  young  man  had  been  the  darling  both  of  his  father  and 
mother ;  and  the  latter  had  set  her  affections  upon  him  to  so  great 
a  degree,  that  when  she  saw  hira  a  monster  of  wickedness,  she  be- 
came deranged  and  attempted  to  destroy  hei'self,  which  she  at  length 
efiected.  So  far  from  being  suitably  impressed  with  this  awful  event, 
her  son  now  proceeded  to  greater  lengtjis  in  wickedness.  At  length 
he  pi-ofessed  to  be  soi-ry  for  his  depraved  course,  and  applied  to  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Pomfret  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  father.  He  was 
made  ready  for  sea,  but  unhappily  became  connected  with  a  gang 
of  vill^ns,  and  on  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  set  sail  lie  robbed 
Mr.  Pomfret,  was  pursued,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die. 

On  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Wednesday  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  die,  his  father  entreated  Dr.  Calamy  to  accompany  him 
that  evening  to  his  cell  in  Ifewgate,  to  converse  with  his  unhappy 
son,  and  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  seeking  to  obtain 
his  pardon.  The  doctor  went,  and  found  him  in  a  very  awful  state 
of  mind,  resenting  different  things  which  he  conceived  his  father  had 
done  wroug,  and  saying  that  he  might  obtain  a  pardon  for  hira  if  he 
would  hut  part  with  some  of  his  money.     In  vaiu  did  the  doclor 
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expostulate  with  Iiim  on  the  improper  fcehngs  lie  manifested,  and  en- 
treat him  to  humble  himself  before  God  on  account  of  hia  sins,  not 
only  as  his  solemn  duty,  and  the  -waj  to  secure  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  but  as  the  only  way  of  engaging  his  friends  to  obtmn  for  him 
a  reprieve.  His  reply  was  :  "  Sir,  I  scorn  any  thing  of  that  nature, 
and  would  rather  die  with  my  company."  The  doctor  reasoned 
with  him  on  the  existence  of  an  hereafter,  charged  him  with  the 
death  of  his  mother,  taxed  him  with  the  murder  of  some  jpersons 
abroad  whose  blood  he  had  actually  shed,  and  showed  him  the 
heavy  punishment  he  must  endure  in  an  eternal  world  unless  he 
turned  to  God,  repented  of  his  sins,  and  sought  and  obtained  pardon 
through  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  admitted  the  trath 
of  all  these  things,  but  was  full  of  trifling  unconcern.  He  frankly 
said  that  he  had  no  hope  of  being  better  m  his  character,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  he  should  grow  worse.  The  next 
morning  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Jekyl,  who  asked  him  whether,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  he  had  been  confined  in  Newgate,  he  had  once 
bowed  his  knees  to  the  great  God,  mating  it  his  earnest  request  to 
him  to  give  him  a  sense  of  his  sins,  and  to  create  in  him  a  tender 
heart.  He  admitted  that  he  had  not,  nor  did  he  think  it  of  any  use. 
He  was  promised  that  if  he  would  relent  and  pray  morning  and  even- 
ing for  the. grace  of  God,  an  effort  should  be  made,  with  every  pro- 
bability of  success,  for  a  reprieve,  and  subsequently  a  pardon.  But 
he  would  make  no  engagement,  and  was  hung  on  tie  day  appointed. 
On  the  day  of  his  execution  the  father  of  this  unhappy  young 
man  told  Dr.  Calamy,  that  when  the  culprit  was  a  veiy  young  child, 
and  their  only  child,  he  was  exceedin^y  ill  with  a  fever,  and  that 
both  his  wife  and  himself,  thinking  their  lives  were  bound  up  in  the 
life  of  the  child,  were  exceedingly  importunate  with  God  in  prayer 
that  his  life  might  be  spared.  A  pious  woman  expostulated  with 
him  on  tiie  vehemence  he  manifested,  and  said  she  dreaded  the  con- 
sequence of  his  praying  in  such  a  way,  and  that  it  became  him  to 
leave  the  matter  to  an  infinitely  wise  God.  At  length  the  father, 
said  :  "  Let  him  prove  what  he  will,  so  he  is  but  spared  I  shall  be 
satisfied."  The  old  man  added  :  "  This  1  now  see  to  have  been  my 
folly.  For,  through  the  just  hand  of  God  I  have  lived  to  see  this 
wretched  son  of  mine  a  heart-breaking  cross  to  them  that  loved  him 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  a  disgi-ace  to  my  whole  family,  and 
likely  to  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  read 
my  sin  very  distinctly  in  my  punishment ;  but  must  own  that  God  is 
righteous  in  all  his  ways  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 
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THE  WOULD  WAS  MADE  WITH  A  BENEVOLENT  DESIGN. 

It  is  a  happy  world  after  all.  Tlie  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem 
with  delighted  existence.  In  a  sprnig-noon,  or  a  sumiaei-- evening, 
on  wbichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes,  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd 
upon  my  view.  "  The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing."  Swarms  of 
new-bom  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  ^r.  Their  sportive  mo- 
tion, their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  activity,  their  continual 
change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  their  joy  and  the  ex- 
ultation they  feel  in  their  lately  discovered  faculties.  A  bee  among 
the  flowers  m  spring  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  he 
looked  upon.  Its  hfe  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased:  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better 
acquainted  than  wc  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  in- 
sect tribe  it  is  probable,  are  equallyintentupon  their  proper  employ- 
ments, and  under  every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  per- 
haps equally  gi'atified,  by  the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their 
nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only 
scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race.  Plants  are  covered  with 
aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  is  a  state 
of  gratification  ;  what  else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the  operation, 
and  so  long?  Other  species  are  running  about  with  aa  alacrity  in 
their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large 
patches  of  ground  are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and 
sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of 
fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself. 
These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
Their  attitudes,  lieir  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their  frol- 
ics in  it  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with  equal  attention 
and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits,  and 
are  simply  the  efl'ects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side  on  a 
calm  evening  upon  a  saady  shore,  and  with  an  «bbing  tide,  I  have 
frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a  dark  clond,  or  rather  very 
thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  bight,  perhaps 
of  half  a  yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards,  stretching 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always  retiring 
with  the  wat«r.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it  pj-oved  to 
be  nothing  else  than  so  much  space  filled  with  young  shrimps  in  the 
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act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  margin  of  the  water,  or 
from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a  mute  auimal  could  ospresa 
delight,  it  was  this  ;  if  they  had  meant  to  make  signs  of  their  happi- 
ness, they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligibly.  Suppose,  then, 
what  I  have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual  of  this  number  to  be  in  a 
state  of  positive  enjoyment,  what  a  sum,  collectively,  of  gratification 
and  pleasure,  have  we  here  before  our  view ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  simply 
from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodilv  faculties,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered  by  the  ex- 
ertion.  A  child,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  use  of  language, 
is  in  a  high  degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  incessant 
repetition  of  a  few  articulate  sounds,  or  perhaps  of  the  single  word 
which  it  has  learned  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly.  Nor  is 
it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavors  to  walk,  or  rather  to 
run  (which  precedes  walking,)  although  entirely  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  without  apply- 
ing it  to  any  present  purpose.  A  child  is  delighted  with  speaking, 
wthout  having  any  thing  to  say ;  aad  with  walking,  without  knowing 
where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up  with  the 
exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  with  learning 
to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation  hath 
provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat  no  less  than  with 
the  playful  kitten ;  in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well  as  in  either 
the  sprightliness  of  the  dance  or  the  animation  of  the  chase.  To 
novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardor  of  pursuit,  suc- 
ceeds what  is,  in  no  incoEsiderahle  degree,  an  equivalent  for  them 
all,  "perception  of  ease."  Herein  is  the  exact  difference  between 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy  but  when  enjoy- 
ing pleasure ;  the  old  are  happy  when  free  from  pain.  And  this 
constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of,  animal  power  which  they  re- 
spectively possess.  The  vigor  of  youth  was  to  be  stimulated  to 
action  by  impatience  of  rest;  whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age,  quiet- 
ness and  i-epose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  important 
step  the  advanti^e  is  with  the  old.  A  state  of  ease  is,  generally 
speaking,  more  attainable  than  a  state  of  pleasure.  A  constitution, 
therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  taste 
only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  renders  old 
age  a  condition  of  great  comfort,  especially  while  riding  at  its  anchor 
after  a  busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described  by  Rosseau  to 
be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment  between  the  hurry  and  end 
of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other  animal  natures, 
cannot  he  judged  of  with  certainty.  The  appearance  of  satisfaction 
with  which  most  auimals,  as  their  activity  subsides,  seek  and  enjoy 
rest,  affords  reason  to  believe  that  this  source  of  gratification  ia  ap- 
pointed to  advanced  life  under  all  or  most  of  its  various  forms.     In 
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the  species  with  whict  we  are  best  acquainted,  namely,  our  own,  T 
Jim  far,  even  as  an  observer  of  human,  life,  from  thinking  that  youth 
IS  its  happiest  season,  mueli  less  the  only  happy  one. — Pat,ey. 


THE   STAR    OF   BETHLEHEM. 

Latb  one  night,  when  all  was  stjll  around  a  rude  hostelry  in  Ju- 
dea,  save,  perchance,  the  rippling  of  the  wind  through  the  tree-tops, 
a  young  mother  gave  birth  to  a  son,.  She  was  one  of  a  company  of 
poor  travelers,  who  had  taken  up  their  night  lodgings  in  a  stable. 
Sucli  a  birth  was  no  uncommon  thing  among  the  poorer  classes  ;  and 
yet  Heaven  never  bent  over  a  universe  just  rolled  'nto  be'  g  with 
such  intense,  absorbing  interest,  as  it  did  over  that  unconso  ous  babe 
as  it  lay  with  feeble,  fluttering  breath  upon  its  mothe  s  boson  Tl  e 
heavens  were  quiet  above — the  inmates  of  the  low  si  mbe  ed 
peacefully — the  shepherds  were  dreaming,  free  from  care  am  1 
their  flocks  on  the  fresh  hill-sides,  and  all  nature  was  at  re.  t  wl  en 
the  birth-throes  of  that  fair  young  mother  brought  ooj  s  of  angels 
from  the  throne  of  Gbd. 

But  suddenly  a  change  seemed  to  pass  over  nature,  mysterious 
influences  were  in  the  air,  the  slumberers  on  the  hill-side  and  in  the 
valley  felt  a  strange  unrest,  and  arose  and  came  forth  into  the  open 
air.  Whisperings  ivere  about  them,  and  sounds  hke  the  passage  of 
swift  wings,  all  sweeping  onward  to  one  pla«e,  and  then  on  the 
darkness  of  night  a  new  star  arose,  bathing  the  landscape  in  mellow 
splendor,  and  flooding  that  rude  inn  and  ruder  stable  with  light  that 
dazzled  the  beholder.  There  it  stood,  beaulifnl  and  bright,  pointing 
with  its  steady  beam  to  that  slumbering  babe.  Encompassed  in  the 
still  glory,  the  wondering  shepherds  turned  in  alarm  one  to  another, 
but  saw  in  the  shining  countenance  of  each  only  cause  of  greater 
fear.  While  they  thus  stood  hesitating  what  to  do,  an  angel  hovered 
above  them,  saying :  "  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people :  for  unto  you  is  bom  this 
day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
Suddenly,  crowds  on  crowds  of  radiant  beings  swept  around  them, 
singing,  "  GI017  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will to  men."  Oh,  how  that  glorious  anthem  arose  and  fell  along 
the  Judea  mountains.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !"  from  voices 
tuned  in  heaven  for  ages  to  melody,  and  sent  up  in  one  eiultiint 
shout  from  that  excited  host,  burst  again  and  again  on  the  ear. 
The  heavens  trembled  with  the  song,  and  far  away,  beyond  the 
reach  of  watching  shepherds,  or  listening  men,  were  louder  shoufs, 
and  more  entrancing  melody. 

With  that  shout  and  that  song  on  their  lips,  the  host  of  glad 
ingels  wheeled  away  to  heaven,  and  all  was  srill  again.  But  still 
that  atai'  kept  shining  on,  and  lo !  the  shepherds  from  the  hill-tops. 
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and  wise  men  from  afar,  guided  by  its  finger  of  light,  came  to  where 
its  beam  fell  on  the  infant  in  the  manger,  and  woi-shipped  him  there. 
Strange  occupants  were  in  that  stable.  The  wise  and  proud  were 
there  kneeling.  Angela  had  been  there  adorbg.  The  Son  of  God 
was  there  sleeping  iu  a  human  mother's  arms.  That  stable  was 
greater  tban  the  palace  of  a  king,  for  its  manger  cradled  the  "Kins 
of  kings,  Emmanuel,  The  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Redeemer,  Savior  of  men,"  were  all  embraced  in  that  helpless 
infant.  There  it  lay,  calm,  and  fair,  and  lovely,  the  companion  of 
cattle,  and  yet  the  Maker  of  the  earth,  and  the  adored  of  heaven — 
the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  "Son  of  God."  The  feeble  arm 
could  scarcely  lift  itself  to  its  mother's  neck,  yet  on  it  the  universe 
stood  balanced.  Its  voice  was  fmnt,  low,  and  infantile,  and  yet,  at 
'ts  slightest  cry,  myriads  on  myriads  of  angelic  beings  would  crowd 
to  its  relief.  A  few  hours  measured  its  existence,  and  yet  it  lived 
before  the  stars  of  God.  Born  to  die,  and  yet  the  conqueror  of 
death.  Wo  wonder  that  star  beamed  on  its  face,  for  it  did  more 
than  declare  its  heavenly  birth,  or  direct  the  wise  men  to  where  it 
was  cradled.  It  was  pointing  to  the  great  solution  of  the  problem 
of  life,  and  of  the  profoundest  mystery  of  heaven.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  the  world  had  summoned  its  thought  and  energies,  and 
exhausted  its  wisdom  on  the  single  question,  "  How  shall  man  be 
Just  with  God  I"  The  smoke  of  the  first  a]tar-fire  kindled  on  the 
yet  unpeopled  earth,  as  it  curled  slowly  heavenward,  was  burdened 
with  this  question.  From  the  borders  of  deserted  Eden,  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Ararat,  from  the  Bethel  of  Abraham,  and  from  the 
tents  of  Jacob,  had  the  sacrificial  flame  burned  skyward  in  vain. 
The  priests  of  Aaron  had  stood  before  the  altar,  and  ati'uggled  for 
ages  with  the  mighty  problem,  and  lo!  the  "  Star  of  BeUilehem" 
pointed  to  that  babe  as  its  soluljon.  The  lon^  wanderings  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  miracles  that  preserved  them,  the  imposing  ceremonies 
of  their  religion,  the  "ark  of  God,"  the  "mercy-seat,"  the  pomp  of 
temple  worship,  what  did  they  all  mean?  That  silent  star  pointed 
to  flie  reply.  Altars  and  sacrifices,  prayers  and  prophecies,  all 
were  to  end  here.  For  four  thousand  years  the  earth  had  been  roll- 
ing on  its  axis  to  bring  about  one  event,  and  lo  1  it  was  accomplished. 
To  the  thousand  inquiries  of  the  human  heart,  to  its  painful  ques- 
tionings, to  ail  its  hopes  and  fears  for  so  long  a  period,  this  was  the 
answer  and  the  end.  Like  a  shadow  for  ever  fleeing,  had  the  mys- 
tery of  justification  baffled  both  the  thoughtful  and  inspired.  The 
Hebrew  with  his  temple  worship  and  his  offerings ;  the  pagan  with 
Lis  heathen  rites  and  his  gods ;  the  philosopher  with  his  reason  and 
his  conscience,  and  the  poet  with  his  imagination,  had  pondered 
for  ages  over  it,  Watchings  and  fastings,  eelf-humiliation,  long 
pilgrimages,  self-immolation,  and  death,  had  been  cheerfully,  nay, 
joyfully  endured,  to  solve  it.  Too  high  for  the  rapt  prophet,  too 
deep  for  the  sage,  it  still  remained  to  sadden  and  excite  the  heart  of 
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man,  fill  the  "Star  of  Bethleliem  aiose  on  tie  plains  f  Tika 
Tlien  the  problem  was  solved  and  the  mjsteiy  osplaned  but  by 
One  greater  than  all. 

The  long  line  of  David,  unbioken  tliongh  to  many  oLntunc! 
was  maintained  solely  to  sei-ure  the  biith  of  that  child  B  pt  m 
holy  enthusiasm,  Isaiah  and  Jeiemiah  and  all  the  prophets  of  God 
had  spoken  of  a  King  of  Israel  yet  to  come  whose  thione  should 
excel  all  the  thrones  of  earth  and  in  the  sublimest  strains  ot  elo 
quence  spoken  of  the  gloiy  of  his  kingdom  and  the  plendor  of  his 
reign.  Through  ages  of  oppression  thiough  long  years  of  captivity, 
from  the  depths  of  suffering  had  piuphets  and  people  looked  for 
■ward  to  the  coming  of  the  "  Redeemei  of  Israel  and  now  as  it  to 
■  mock  their  hopes,  that  silent  stai  j.  ointed  to  tlie  b<i.be  of  a  oarpentei  a 
wife  as  the  fulfillment  of  all. 

Oh  what  a  bitter  disappointment,  to  be  told  that  the  King  of 
Glory,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  the  hope-  of 
the  human  heart,  were  in  that  infant,  coarsely  clad  and  laid  in  a 
manger. 

Tet  that  star  said  more  than  all  this.  To  the  longings  after  iiti- 
■mortality — to  the  dim  hopes — the  painful  bitter  cry  of  the  human 
soul  after  a  life  to  come,  it  still  cast  its  dazzling  rays  on  that  rude 
manger.  The  sad  soul  may  question  on  and  struggle  on;  but  the 
sleeper  there  alone  can  satisfy  its  desires.  It  may  range  the  fields 
of  thought — exhaust  all  learning  and  all  philosophy — dive  into  its 
own  unfathomed  depths;  yet  there  alone  is  unfolded  the  mystery. 
"  lAfe  and  vmmortidMy"  are  in  that  manger — so  speaks  the  ever- 
beaming  star.  Kneel  there  with  thy  sou!,  which  has  fallen  back 
exhausted  from  the  fearful  hights  it  has  endeavored  to  climb  un- 
aided ;  fling  thy  philosophy,  thy  pride,  as  well  as  thy  fears  away, 
and  let  the  light  of  that  wondrous  star  fall  on  thy  countenance,  and 
its  ray  subdue  and  gladden  thy  spirit.  Painful  doubts  and  appalling 
fears,  lest  the  sinful  heart  could  never  be  accounted  pure — unsatis- 
fied longings  and  shadowy  visions  of  a  life  to  come,  are  all  over. 
Oh,  with  what  thrilling  eloquence  that  silent  star  spoke  to  the 
bewildered,  melancholy  race  of  men ! 

Not  only  did  it  point  to  the  only  way  of  justification,  and  rereal 
the  life  of  the  soul,  when  its  earthly  clog  is  cast  away,  but  it  shed 
light  on  the  gra^e  of  the  body — cast  the  first  ray  that  ever  fell  within 
its  dark  and  voiceless  chambers.  It  said,  as  it  shone,  "  Behold  the 
resnrreotion  and  the  life :"  "  There  is  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
sleep."  Wondrous  beam,  penetrating  to  the  cavemed  dead,  casting 
unearthly  splendor  on  the  charnel-house,  and  flooding  with  li^ht 
and  glory  the  mutilated  fragments  which  the  worm  and  corruption 
have  left.  To  the  "whole  creation,  travailing  in  pain  and  groan- 
ing," waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body,  it  said,  in  accents 
sweeter  than  ever  yet  fell  on  mortal  ears,  "  Be  still — that  babe  shall 
open  the  poi'tals  of  death,  and  lead  captivity  captive," 

To  the  heavens  above  it  also  spoke  a  language.     It  solved  the 
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mystery  of  redemption — showed  how  mercy  and  justice  could  be 
united  ;  and  revealed  the  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  liight 
of  the  love  of  God — a  length  that  reaches  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, *'  a  breadth  tliat  encompasses  every  intelligence  and  every 
interest;  a  depth  that  reaolies  the  lowest  state  of  human  degrada- 
tion and  misery,  and  a  bight  that  throws  floods  of  glory  on  the 
throne  and  crown  of  Jehovali." 

Two  great  events  maric  the  long  history  of  the  earth.  0  e  he 
coming  of  Christ  in  a  human  foiin  as  the  "  Babe  of  Be  1 1  b  m  o 
save  and  redeem — the  other  is  to  be  his  coming  in  tbe  pi  n  ud  f 
bis  divinity  to  judge  the  world.  A  single  star  arose  and  1  am  d  o 
bis  birtb :  at  bis  second  appearance,  the  stars  of  heaven  hall  11  be 
quenched,  the  sun  "  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  tl  n  n  n  o 
blood.' ' — He  ADLKY . 


GRANDEUR  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  DISCOVERIES 
I'C  was  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  my  sweet 
child,  my  Rosalie,  and  I  bad  sauntered  up  to  the  castle's  ton  to  enjoy 
the  breeze  that  played  around  it,  and  to  admire  the  unclouaed  Arm- 
ament that  glowed  and  sparkled  with  unusual  lustre  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  atmosphere  was  in  its  purest  and  finest  state  for  vis- 
ion ;  the  milky  way  was  distinctly  developed  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  every  planet  and  every  star  above  the  horizon,  however 
near  and  brilliant,  or  distant  and  faint,  lent  its  lambent  light  or 
twinkling  ray  to  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the  hemisphere  ;  while 
the  round,  bright  moon  ^so  distinctly  defined  were  the  lines  of  her 
figure,  and  so  closely  visible  even  the  rotundity  of  her  form,)  seemed 
to  hang  off  from  the  azure  vault,  suspended  in  midway  Mr  ;  or  stoop- 
ing forward  from  the  firmament  her  fair  and  radiant  face,  as  if  to 
court  and  return  our  gaze. 

We  amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  in  observing  through  a  tele- 
scope the  planet  Jupiter,  sailing  in  silent  majesty  with  bis  squadron 
of  satellites  along  the  vast  ocean  of  space  between  us  and  the  fixed 
stars  ;  and  admired  the  felicity  of  that  design,  by  which  those  distant 
bodies  had  been  parcelled  out  and  arranged  into  constellations  ;  bo  as 
to  have  served  not  oniy  for  beacons  to  the  ancient  navigator,  but,  as 
it  were,  for  landmarks  to  astronomers  at  this  day ;  enabling  them, 
though  in  different  countries,  to  indicate  to  each  other  with  ease  the 
place  and  motion  of  those  planets,,  comets,  and  magnificent  meteors, 
which  inhabit,  revolve,  ana  play  in  the  inteiinediate  space. 

We  recalled  and  dwelt  with  delight  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
science  of  astronomy  ;  on  that  series  of  astonishing  discoveries 
through  successive  ages,  which  display  in  so  strong  a  light,  the  force 
and  reach  of  the  human  mind ;  and  on  those  bold  conjectures  and 
sublime  reveries,  which  seem  to  tower  even  to  the  confines  of  divin- 
ity, ajid  denote  the  high  destiny  to  which  mortals  tend ;  that  thought. 
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for  instance,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  started  by  Pythagoras, 
and  which  modem  astronomers  approve  ;  that  the  stars  wbieli  we  call 
fixed,  although  they  appear  to  us  to  be  nothing '  more  than  large 
epangles  of  various  sizes,  glittering  on  the  same  concave  surface, 
are,  nevertheless,  bodies  as  large  as  our  sun,  shining  like  hira,  with 
original  and  not  reflected  ligbt,  placed  at  incalculable  distances  asun- 
•der,  and  each  star  the  solar  centre  of  a  system  of  planets,  which  i-e- 
volve  around  it  as  the  planets  belonging  to  our  system  do  around  the 
sua ;  that  this  is  not  only  the  case  wiUi  all  the  stars  which  our  eyes 
discern  iu  the  firmament,  or  which  the  telescope  has  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  our  vision,  but,  according  to  the  modem  impi-ovements 
of  this  thought,  that  thore  are  probably  other  stars,  whose  light  has 
not  yet  reached  us,  although  light  moves  with  a  velocity  of  a  million 
times  greater  than  that  of  a  cannon  ball ;  that  those  luminous  appear- 
ances, which  we  observe  in  the  firmament,  like  flakes  of  thin,  white 
cloud,  are  windows,  as  it  were,  which  open  to  other  firmaments,  far, 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  human  eye,  or  the  power  of  optica!  instra- 
meats,  lighted  up  like  ours,  with  laosts  of  stars  or  suns ;  that  this 
scheme  goes  on  liirough  infinite  space,  which  is  filled  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  these  suns,  attended  by  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  worlds,  all  in  rapid  motion,  yet  calm,  regular,  and  harmo- 
nious, invariably  keeping  the  paths  prescribed  to  them  ;  and  these 
worlds  peopled  with  myriads  of  intelligent  beings. 

One  would  think  that  this  conception,  thus  extended,  would  be 
bold  enough  to  satisfy  the  whole  enterprise  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion. But  what  an  accession  of  glory  and  magnificence  does  Doctor 
Herachell  superadd  to  it,  when,  instead  of  supposing  all  those  suns 
fixed,  and  the  motion  confined  to  their  respective  planets,  he  loosens 
those  multitudinous  suns  themselves  from  their  stations,  seta  them  all 
into  motion  with  their  splendid  retinue  of  planets  and  satellites,  and 
imagines  them,  thus  attended,  to  perform  a  stupendous  revolution, 
system  above  system,  around  some  grander,  unknown  centre,  some- 
where in  the  boundless  abyss  of  space  ! — and  when,  carrying  on  the 
process,  you  suppose  even  that  centre  itself  not  stationary,  hut  also 
counterpoised  by  other  masses  in  tJie  immensity  of  spaces,  with  which, 
attended  by  their  accustomed  trains  of 


it  m^ntains  harmonious  concert,  surrounding  in  its  vast  career,  some 

other  centre  still  more  remote  and  stupendous,  which  iu  its  turn 

"You  overwhelm  me,"  cried  Rosalie,  as  I  was  laboring  to  pursue 
the  immense  concatenation  ;  "  my  mind  is  bewildered  and  lost  in  the 
efi'ort  to  follow  you,  and  finds  no  point  on  which  to  rest  its  weary 
■wing."  "  Yet  there  is  a  point,  my  dear  Kosalie — the  throne  of  the 
Most  High.  Imagine  thai  the  ultimate  centre  to  which  this  vast  and 
inconceivably  magnificent  and  august  apparatus  is  attached,  and 
around  which  it  is  continually  revolving.     Oh!  what  a  spectacle  for 
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fJie  cliei^ubim  and  seraphim,  and  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect, 
who  dwell  on  the  right  hand  of  that  throne,  if,  as  may  be,  and  pro- 
bably is,  the  case,  their  eyes  are  permitted  to  pierce  through  the 
whole,  and  take  in,  at  one  glance,  all  its  order,  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  gloi-y,  and  their  ears  to  distinguish  that  celestial  harmony,  un- 
heard by  us,  in  which  those  vast  globes,  as  they  roll  on  in  their  re- 
spectiye  orbits,  continually  hymn  their  great  Creator's  praise." — 


Were  all  the  interesting  diversities  of  color  and  form  to  disappear, 
howun3ightly,duil,  and  wearisome  would  be  the  aspect  of  ibe  world  1 
The  pleasures  conveyed  to  us  by  the  endless  varieties  with  which 
these  sources  of  beauty  are  pi'esented  to  the  eye,  are  so  much  things 
of  course,  and  exist  so  much  without  intennission,  that  we  scarcely 
thint  eitlier  of  their  nature,  their  number,  or  the  gi-eat  proportion 
which  they  constitute  in  the  whole  mass  of  our  enjoyment.  But, 
were  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  to  be  removed  from  its  delightful 
scenery  to  the  midst  of  an  Arabian  desert,  a  boundless  expanse  of 
sand,  a  waste,  spread  with  uniform  desolation,  enlivened  by  the  mur- 
mur of  no  stream,  and  cheered  by  the  beauty  of  no  verdure  ;  although 
he  might  live  in  a  palace,  aad  riot  in  splendor  and  luxury,  he  would, 
I  think,  find  life  a  dull,  wearisome,  melancholy  round  of  existence  ; 
and  amid  all  his  gratifications  would  sigh  for  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
his  native  land,  the  brooks,  and  rivers,  the  living  lustre  of  the 
spring,  and  the  rich  glories  of  autumn.  The  ever-varying  brilliancy 
and  grandeur  of  the  landscape,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  sky,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  enter  more  extensively  into  the  enjoyment  of  man- 
kind, than  we  perhaps  ever  think,  or  can  possibly  comprehend,  with- 
out frequent  and  extensive  investigation.  This  beauty  and  splendor 
of  the  objects  around  us,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  not  neces- 
sary to  their  existence,  nor  to  what  we  commonly  intend  by  their 
usefulness.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  pleasure, 
gratuitously  superinduced  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  objects 
QiemselTes,  and,  in  this  light,  as  a  testimony  of  the'  Divine  g  ' 
peculiarly  affecting. — D wight. 


SCENERY  OF  THE  ALPS. 

NoTHiHu  can  be  finer  or  more  exact  than  Mr.  Pope's  description 
of  a  traveler  straining  up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he  comes  to  he 
thinks  will  be  the  last:  he  finds,  Jiowever,  an  unexpected  hill  rise 
before  him  ;  and  that  being  scaled,  he  finds  the  highest  summit  almost 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  before.     Upon  quitting  the  plain,  he  might 
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have  left  a  green  and  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleasing. 
As  he  aseeuds,  the  ground  assumes  a  more  russet  color,  me  grass 
becomes  more  mossy,  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  When  he  is 
still  higher,  the  weather  becomes  more  cold,  and  the  earth  more  bar- 
ren. In  this  dreary  pass^e  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little  val- 
ley of  surprising  verdure,  caused  by  the  reflected  heat  of  the  sun, 
collected  into  a  narrow  spot  on  the  surrounding  hights.  But  it  much 
more  frequently  happens  that  he  sees  only  frightful  precipices  be- 
neath, and  lakes  of  amazing  depth,  from  whence  rivers  are  formed, 
and  fountains  derive  their  original.  On  those  places  nest  the  high- 
est summits  vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on  ;  here  and  there  a  few 
plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  appear.  The  air  is  intolerably  cold — 
.either  continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturbed  with  tem- 
pests. All  the  ground  here  wears  an  eternal  covering  of  frost  and 
snow,  that  seem  continually  accumulating.  Upon  emerging  from  this 
war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into  a  purer  and  serener  region, 
where  vegetation  is  entirely  ceased — where  the  precipices,  composed 
entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicularly  above  him :  while  he  views 
beneath  him  all  the  combat  of  the  elements,  clouds  at  his  feet,  and 
thunders  darting  upwards  from  their  bosoms  below.  A  thousand 
meteors,  which  are  never  seen  on  the  plain,  present  themselves. 
Circular  rainbows,  mock  suns,  the  shadow  of  the  mountain,  pro- 
jected upon  the  body  of  the  air,  and  the  traveler's  own  image  re- 
flected as  in  a  looking-glass  upon  the  opposite  cloud, — Goldsmith. 


FACULTIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL. 
CossiDEB,  in  the  first  place,  the  many  excellent  faculties  of  the 
human  soul ;  the  imagination,  memory,  reason,  judgment,  will ;  the 
power  it  has  of  receiving  such  a  multitude  of  ideas  from  external 
objects ;  of  depositing  them  in  the  storehouse  of  the  memory  for 
many  years ;  of  drawmg  them  out  agfun  for  use  whenever  it  thinks 
fit;  of  comparing,  arranging,  combinmg,  and  diversifying  them'in 
such  an  infinite  number  of  ways ;  of  reflecting,  meditating,  and  rea- 
soning upon  them  ;  of  comprehending  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
different  arts  and  sciences ;  of  creating  the  exquisite  beauties  and 
refined  delights  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry  ;  of  carrying  on, 
through  a  long  train  of  dependent  propositions,  the  most  abstruse 
and  intricate  speculations  ;  of  extracting,  from  a  few  plain,  self-evi- 
dent axioms,  a  demonstration  of  the  most  sublime  and  astonishing 
truths ;  of  penetrating  into  every  part  of  the  material,  the  vegetable, 
the  animal,  the  intellectual  world ;  of  conceiving  and  executing  so 
many  wise  and  beneficial  designs;  of  turning  its  eye  inward  upon 
itself ;  of  observing  and  regulating  its  own  movements  ;  of  refining, 
purifying,  and  exalting  its  aff'ections  ;  of  bringing  itself,  by  a  proper 
course  of  discipline  and  self-government,  to  bear  with  patience  the 
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acutest  pmns  aud  the  heaviest  afflictions  ;  to  face  with  intrepidity  the 
greatest  dangers;  to  restrain  its  strongest  passions;  to  resist  the 
most  inviting  temptations  ;  to  exert,  upon  occasion,  the  most  heroic 
fortitude  ;  to  renounce,  for  the  sake  of  conscience  and  of  duty,  all 
that  the  world  has  to  give  ;  to  abstract  itself  from  all  earthly  enjoy- 
ments ;  to  live  as  it  were  out  of  the  body;  to  carry  its  views  and 
hopes  to  the  remotest  futurity,  and  raise  itself  to  the  contemplation 
and  the  love  of  divine  and  spiritual  things.  Consider,  now,  whether 
it  be  probable,  that  a  being  possessed  of  such  astonishing  powers  as 
these,  should  be  designed  for  this  life  only ;  should  be  sent  so  richly 
furnished  into  the  world  merely  to  live  a  few  years  in  anxiety  and 
misery,  and  then  to  perish  forever?  Is  it  credible,  is  it  possible, 
that  the  mighty  soul  of  a  !Newton  should  share  exactly  the  same  fate, 
,  with  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  ground  ;  that,  after  having 
laid'open  the  mysteries  of  mature,  and  pushed  its  discoveries  almost 
to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  universe,  it  should  on  a  sudden  have 
all  its  lights  at  once  extinguished,  and  sink  into  everlasting  darkness 
and  insensibility  1  To  what  purpose  all  this  waste  and  profusion  of 
talents,  if  their  operation  is  to  be  limited  to  this  short  period  of  exist- 
ence ?  Why  are  we  made  so  like  immortal  beings  if  mortality  is  to 
be  our  lot  ?  What  need  was  there  that  this  Ettle  vessel  of  ours 
should  be  fitted  out  and  provided  with  stores  sutHcient  to  carry  it 
through  the  vast  ocean  of  eternity,  if,  at  the  same  time,  its  voyage 
was  meant  to  be  confined  within  the  naiTow  straits  of  the  present 
itfe  ?  Instinct  would  have  served  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  reason  ; 
would  have  conducted  us  through  the  world  with  as  much  safety, 
and  with  less  pain,  than  all  our  boasted  intellectual  endowments. — 


PERPETUAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUL  TO  PEilFEOTION. 
Another  presumption  in  favor  of  a  future  state,  is  l/ie  perpetual 
progress  of  the  soul  loward  per/eeiion,  and  its  endless  capacity  of  fur- 
ther improvements  and  larger  acquisitions.  This  argument  has  been 
set  in  30  strong  and  beautiful  a  light,  by  one  of  our  finest  writers, 
(Mr.  AnnisoN,)  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own.  "  A  brute,"  says  he,  "  arrives  at  a  point 
of  perfection  which  he  can  never  pass.  In  a  few  years  he  has  all 
the  endowments  he  is  capable  of,  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thpusand 
more  he  would  be  the  same  thing  that  he  is  at  present.  Were  a  hu- 
man soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her  faculties 
full  blown  and  incapable  of  further  enlargement,  I  could  imagine  she 
might  fall  away  insensibly,  and  then  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  an- 
nihilation. But  who  can  beUevc  that  a  thinking  being,  which  is  in  a 
perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and  traveling  on  from  perfec- 
tion to  perfection,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  be  stopped 
short  in  the  very  beginning  of  her  incjuiries?     Death  overtakes  her 
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while  tliGre  is  yet  an  unbounded  prospect  of  knowledge  open  to  her 
view,  whilst  the  conquest  over  her  passions  ia  still  incomplete,  and 
much  is  still  wanted  of  that  perfect  standard  of  virtue,  which  she  ia 
always  Mming  at  but  can  never  reach.  Would  an  infinitely  wise 
Being  create  stich  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  purpose ;  or  can  he 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences  ?  Would  he 
give  us  talents  which  are  never  to  be  fully  es:erted,  and  capacities 
which  are  never  to  6e  filled  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  man  is  not  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  propagate  his 
kind ;  to  provide  himself  with  a  successor,  and  then  to  quit  Lis 
post :  but,  that  those  short-lived  generations  of  rational  creatures, 
which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  quick  succession,  are  only  to 
receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here,  and  then  to  be 
translated  into  some  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  spread 
and  flourish  ;  where  they  may  go  on  from  strength  to  strength  ; 
where  they  may  shine  forever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and 
brightoa  to  alletei'nity?— -Portbus. 


WHERE  SHOULD  THE  SCHOLAR  LIVE? 
Whbkb  should  the  scholar  live  ?  In  solitude  or  in  society  ?  In 
the  green,  stillness  of  the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart  of 
nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark  gray  city,  where  he  can  hear  and  feel  the 
throbbing  heart  of  man  ?  I  will  make  answer  for  him,  and  say,  in 
tte  dark,  gray  city.  Oh.  they  do  greatly  err  who  think,  that  the 
stars  are  all  the  poetry  which  cities  have  ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
poet's  only  dwelling  shonld  be  in  sylvan  solitudes,  under  the  green 
roof  of  trees.  Beautiful,  no  doubt,  are  all  the  forms  of  nature,  when 
transfigured  by  the  miraculous  power  of  poetry  :  hamlets  and  har- 
vest-fields, and  nut-brown  waters,  flowing  ever  under  the  forest,  vast 
and  shadowy,  with  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life.  But  after 
all,  what  are  these  but  the  decorations  and  painted  scenery  in  the 
great  tlieatre  of  human  life  ?  What  are  they  but  the  coarse  materials 
of  the  poet's  song?  Glorious,  indeed,  is  the  world  of  God  around 
us,  but  more  glorious  the  world  of  God  within  us.  There  lies  the 
land  of  song ;  there  lies  the  poet's  native  land.  The  river  of  life, 
that  flows  through  streets  tumultuous,  bearing  along  so  many  gallant 
hearts,  so  many  wrecks  of  humanity ;  the  many  homes  and  house- 
holds, each  a  little  world  in  itself,  revolving  round  its  fireside,  as  a 
central  sun  ;  all  forms  of  human  joy  and  suffering  brought  into  that 
narrow  compass  ;  and  t-o  be  in  this,  and  be  a  part  of  this  ;  acting, 
thinking,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  with  his  fellow-men  ;  such,  such  should 
be  the  poet's  life.  If  he  would  describe  the  world,  he  should  live  in 
the  world.  The  mind  of  the  scholar,  also,  if  you  would  have  it 
large  and  liberal,  should  come  in  coutact  with  other  minds.  It  is 
better  that  his  armor  should  be  somewhat  bruised  even  by  rude  en- 
counters, than  hanif  for  ever  rusting  on  the  wall.   Kor  will  his  themes 
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be  few  ov  tiiyiai,  because  apparently  sbut  in  between  the  walls  of 
bouses,  and  having  merely  the  decorations  of  sti-eet  scenery.  A  m- 
ined  character  is  as  picturesque  as  a  ruined  castle.  There  are  dark 
abysses  and  yawning  gulfs  in  the  human  heart,  which  can  be  ren^ 
dered  passable  only  by  bridging  them  over  with  iron  nerves  and 
sinews,  as  Clialley  bridged  the  Savzne  in  Switzerland,  and  Telford 
the  sea  between  Anglesea  and  England,  with  chain  bridges.  These 
are  the  great  themes  of  human  thought ;  not  grecE  grass,  and  flow-  , 
ers,  and  moonshine.  Besides,  the  mere  external  forms  of  nature 
we  make  our  owe  and  carry  with  us  into  the  city,  by  tlie  power 
of  memory. — Longfellow. 


GLORY. 

The  crumbling  tombstone  and  the  gorgt 
tured  marble  and  the  venerable  cathedral, 
stiEctive  desire  within  us  to  be  remembered  by  coming  generations. 
But  how  short-lived  is  the  immortality  wiich  the  works  of  our  liacds 
can  confer  1  The  noblest  monuments  of  art  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  are  covered  with  the  soil  of  twenty  centuries.  The  works  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  AoropoEs  in  indiscriminate 
ruin.  The  plowshare  turns  up  the  marble  wMeli  the  hand  of  Phidias 
liad  chiselled  into  beauty,  and  the  Mussulman  has  folded  his  flock 
beneath  the  falling  columns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  But  even  the 
works  of  our  bands  too  frequently  aarvive  the  memoiy  of  those  who 
have  created  them.  And  were  it  otherwise,  could  we  thus  carry 
down  to  distaat  ages  the  recoJlection  of  our  existence,  it  were  surely 
childish  to  waste  the  energies  of  an  inwnortal  spirit  in  the  effort  to 
make  it  known  to  other  times,  that  a  feeing  whose  name  was  written 
witli  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  once  liveot,  and  flourished,  and 
died.  Neither  sculptnred  marble,  nor  stately  column  can  reveal  to 
other  ages  tlie  lineaments  of  the  spirit;  and  these  alone  can  embalm 
our  memory  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  pcaterity. 

As  the  straBger  stands  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or  treads, 
with  reli^ous  awe,  the  siieut  ^sles  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sen- 
timent wTiich  is  breathed  from  every  object  around  him  is,  the  utter 

emptiness  of  sublunary  glory The  fine  arts,  obedient  to  private 

affection,  or  public  gratitude,  have  iere  embodied,  in  eveiy  form,  the 
finest  conceptions  of  which  their  age  was  capable.  Each  one  of 
these  monuments  has  been  watered  "by  the  tears  of  the  widow,  the 
oi-phan,  or  the  patriot.  But  generations  have  passed  away,  and 
'  mourners  and  mourned  have  sunk  together  into  foi^etfulneas.  The 
aged  crone,  or  the  smootii-tongued  beadle,  as  now  he  hurries  you 
througb  ^sles  and  cSmpel,  utters,  with  measured  cadence  and  un- 
meaning tone,  for  the  thousandth  time,  the  name  and  lineage  of  the 
once  honored  dead  ;  and  then  gladly  dismisses  you,  to  repeat  again 
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his  well-conned  lesson  to  another  group  of  idle  passers-by,  Suolj,  in 
its  most  august  form,  is  all  the  immortality  that  matter  can  confer. 
It  is  by  what  we  ourselves  haye  done,  and  not  by  what  otliers  have 
done  for  us,  that  we  shall  be  remembered  by  after  ages.  It  is  by 
thought  that  has  aroused  my  intellect  from  its  slumbers,  which  has 
"given  lustre  to  virtue,  and  dignity  to  truth,"  or  by  those  examples 
whioJi  have  inflamed  my  soul  with  the  3ove  of  goodness,  and  not  by 
means  of  sculptured  marble,  that  I  bold  communion  witli  Shaks- 
peare  and  Milton,  with  Johnson  and  Burke,  with  Howard  and  Wil- 
be.rforce . — Wayi  and  . 


OHRISTIANITT  THK  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  REFORM. 

Thb  great  element  of  reform  is  not  born  of  human  wisdom  ;  it 
does  not  draw  its  life  from  human  organizations.  I  find  it  only  ia 
Christiabitt.  "Thy  kingdom  come!"  There  is  a  sublime  and 
pregnant  burden  ia  this  prayer.  It  is  the  aspiration  of  every  soul 
that  goes  forth  in  the  spirit  of  reform.  For  what  is  the  significance 
of  this  prayer  ?  It  is  a  petition  that  all  holy  influences  would  pene- 
trate, and  subdue,  and  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man,  until  he  shall 
think,  and  speak,  and  do  good,  from  the  very  necessity  of  his  being. 
So  would  the  institutions  of  error  and  wrona;  crumble  and  pass  away. 
So  would  sin  die  out  from  the  earth.  And  the  human  soul,  living 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will,  tliis  earth  would  heccome  like 
heaven. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  refoiTiers  to  sneer  at  Christianity — it  is  fool- 
ishness for  them  to  reject  it.  In  it  axe  enshrined  our  faith  in  human 
progress — our  confidence  in  reform.  It  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  all  that  is  hopeful,  spiritual,  capable  in  man.  That  men  have 
misunderstood  it,  and  perverted  it,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  noblest  efforts  for  human  melioration  have  come  out  of  it — have 
been  based  upon  it.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Come,  ye  remembered  ones, 
who  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  who  took  your  conduct  from  the  line 
of  christian  philosophy — come  from  your  tombs  and  aas        1 

Come,  Howard,  from  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  th  ta  nt  of  the 
lazar-house,  and  show  us  what  philanthropy  can  d  h  n  mbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  Come,  Eliot,  from  the  tl  k  t  t  where 
the  red-man  listens  to  the  word  of  life  :  come,  Penn  f  m  thy  weet 
coiinsel  and  weaponless  victory ;  and  show  what  1  st  a  2  al  and 
love  can  accomplish  with  the  rudest  barbarians  oi  the  heicest  hearts. 
Come,  Raikes,  from  thy  labors  with  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  and 
show  us  with  what  an  eye  this  faith  regards  the  lowest  and  least  of 
our  race,  and  how  diligently  it  labors,  not  for  the  body,  not  for 
Che  rank,  but  for  the  plastic  soul,  that  is  to  course  the  ages  of  im- 
mortality. 

And  ye,  who  are  a  great  number — ye  nameless  ones — who  iiave 
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done  good  in  your  narrower  spheres,  content  to  forego  renown  on 
earth,  and  seekiag  your  reward  in  the  record  on  high,  come  and  tell 
us  how  kindly  a  spirit,  how  lofty  a  purpose,  or  how  strong  a  courage, 
the  religion  ye  professed  can  breathe  into  the  poor,  the  humble,  and 
the  weEdi. 

Go  forth,  then.  Spirit  of  Christianity,  to  thy  great  work  of  reform  ! 
The  Past  bears  witness  to  thee  in  the  blood  of  thy  martyrs,  and  the 
ashes  of  thy  saints  and  heroes.  The  Present  is  hopeful  because  of 
thee.    The  Future  shall  acknowledge  thy  omnipotence. — Chapin. 


A  CITY  NIGHT   PIECE. 

The  clock  has  just  struck  two  ;  the  expiring  taper  rises  and  sinks 
in  the  socket ;  the  watchman  forgets  the  hour  in  slumber ;  the  laho- 
rious  and  the  happy  are  at  rest ;  and  nothing  waies  but  meditation, 
guilt,  revelry,  and  despdr.  The  drunkard  once  more  fills  the  destroy- 
ing bowl ;  the  robber  walks  his  midnight  round  ;  and  the  suicide  lifts 
his  guilty  arm  against  his  own  sacred  person. 

Let  me  no  longer  waste  the  night  over  the  page  of  antiquity  or  the 
sallies  of  contemporary  genius,  but  pursue  the  solitary  wa!k,  where 
vanitv,  ever  changing,  but  a  few  hours  past  walked  before  me — 
where  she  kept  up  the  pageant,  and  now,  like  a  froward  child,  seems 
hushed  with  her  own  importunities. 

What  a  gloom  hangs  all  around  !  The  dying  lamp  feebly  emits  a 
yellow  gleam ;  no  sound  is  heard  but  of  the  chiming  clock  or  the 
distant  watch-dog ;  all  the  bustle  of  human  pride  is  forgotten.  An 
hour  like  this  may  well  display  the  emptiness  of  human  vanity. 

Tiiere  will  come  a  time  when  this  temporary  solitude  will  be  made 
continual,  and  the  city  itself,  like  its  inhabitants,  fade  away,  and  leave 
a  desert  in  its  room. 

What  cities,  great  as  this,  have  once  triumphed  in  existence,  had 
their  victoria  as  great,  joy  as  just  and  as  unbounded,  and,  with 
short-sighted  presnmpdon,  promised  themselves  immortality  !  Pos- 
terity can  hardly  trace  the  situation  of  some  ;  the  sorrowful  traveler 
wanders  over  the  awful  ruins  of  others ;  and,  as  Jie  beholds,  he 
learns  wisdom,  and  feels  tlie  trauscience  of  every  sublunary  pos- 
session. 

Here,  he  cries,  stood  their  citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds  ; 
there  their  senate  house,  but  now  the  haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile. 
Temples  and  theatres  stood  here,  now  only  an  undistinguislied  heap 
of  ruin.  They  are  fallen,  for  luxury  and  avarice  first  made  them 
feeble.  The  rewards  of  state  were  conferred  on  amusing,  and  not 
on  useful  members  of  society.  Their  riches  and  opulence  invited 
the  invadere,  who,  though  at  first  repulsed,  returned  again,  con- 
quered by  perseverence,  and  at  last  swept  the  defendants  into  undis- 
tinguished destruction. 
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How  few  appear  in  tliose  streets,  wliieli  but  some  few  hours  ago 
■were  crowded  I  And  those  who  appear  now  no  longer,  wear  their 
daiiy  mask,  nor  attempt  to  hide  tlieir  lewdness  or  their  misery. 

But  who  are  fliose  who  make  the  street  their  couch,  and  find  a 
short  repose  from  wretchedness  at  the  doors  of  the  opulent?  These 
are  strangers,  wanderers,  and  orphans,  whose  circumstances  are  too 
humble  to  ezpect  redress,  smd  whose  distiesses  are  too  great  even  for 
pity.  Their  wretchedness  excites  lather  horror  than  pity.  Some 
are  without  the  covering  eve  of  rag«  and  others  emaciated  with 
disease.  The  world  has  d  cla  n  e  1  the  :  society  turns  its  back 
upon  their  distress,  and  has  g  ven  tl  em  up  to  nakedness  and  hunger. 
These  poor  shivering  females  have  once  seen  happier  days,  and  been 
flattered  into  beauty. 

Why,  why  Tvas  I  bom  a  man,  and  yet  see  the  sufferings  of 
■wi-etches  I  cannot  relieve  ?  Poor  houseless  creatures  1  the  world 
will  give  you  reproaches,  but  will  not  give  you  relief.  The  slightest 
misfortunes  of  the  great,  the  most  imaginary  uneasiness  of  the  rich, 
are  aggravated  with  aD  the  power  of  eloquence,  and  held  up  to  en- 
gage our  attention  and  sympathetic  son-ow.  The  poor  weep  un- 
heeded, persecuted  by  every  subordinate  species  of  tyranny ;  and 
eveiy  law  which  gives  others  security,  becomes  an  enemy  to  them. 

Why  was  this  heart  of  mine  formed  with  so  much  sensibility  ?  or 
why  was  not  my  fortune  adapted  to  its  impulses  ?  Tenderness  with- 
out the  capacity  of  relieving,  only  makes  the  man  more  wretched 
than  the  object  which  sues  for  assistance.— Goldsmith. 


LIFE— AH"  ALLEGORY. 
It  is  now  morning.  Still  and  glassy  lies  the  lake,  within  its  - 
gi-eeu  and  dewsprent  shores.  Light  mist  hangs  around  like  a  skjey 
veil;  and  only  reveals  the  uttoertaim  outlines  of  woods  and  hills. 
The  warm,  vernal  air  is  just  stirring  in  the  valleys,  but  has  not  yet 
mffled  the  water's  mirror.  Turns  Uie  eye  upward,  tlie  misty  vault 
opens  into  the  calm,  cleax  heavens,  over  which  there  seems  suffused 
a  genial  spirit's  breath.  Far  distant  on  the  horizon  flash  out  the 
gilded  and  reddening  peaks,  and  from  yonder  crown  of  snow,  a  sud- 
den radiance  announces  the  risen  sun.  Now  in  the  east  stream  the 
golden  rays  through  the  soft  blue  vapor.     Tl     b  f     h  d 

comes  loaded  with  fragrance  from  tlie  wood  A  f  t  d  h  1 
sweeps  over  the  water;  the  mist  rolls  up,  bfts  ts  If  h  m  d  w 
and  hill,  and  in  gathered  folds  hangs  light  1  th    m       t  m 

Away  on  the  level  lake  till  it  meets  the    k}       1      y  gl  th 

sheeted  wave,  sprinkled  with  changeful  st  th  e; 

breeze  breaks  it  iii  ripples.     Now  the  p  th  t  h     g  1 

around  the  msest,  rises  and  fitfully  floats,  'tt  p  1  th  1  1 
casting  off  from,  the  shore  glide  out  with  die    f  1  1      -t  y 
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!^.  Before  us  widens  the  lake  ;  rock  after  rock  receding  back  on 
either  hand,  and  opening  between  still  bays,  hung  round  with 
sparkling  woods,  or  leading  through  green  meadow  vistas  to  blue 
sunny  hills. 

It  is  now  noon.  In  the  middle  lake  speeds  the  bark  over  light 
glaacing  "waves.  Dark  opens  down  the  clear  depth.  While  toss 
5ie  crests  of  foam,  and  as  the  sail  stoops  to  the  steady  wind,  swift 
flies  the  parted  water  round  the  prow,  and  rushing  pours  behind  the 
stern.  The  distant  shores  glow  bright  in  the  sun,  that  alone  in  the 
heaven  looks  unveiled  with  vivifying  goodness  over  the  earth.  How 
high  and  broad  swells  the  sky  !  The  agitated  lake  tosses  like  a  wide 
field  of  snowy  blossoms.  Sweep  after  sweep  of  the  long-retiring 
shores  ;  hill  gleaming  over  hill,  up  to  the  shadowy  mountains  ;  and 
over  these,  Alpine  needles,  shooting  pearly  white  into  the  boundless 
azure — all  lie  still  and  happy  under  the  ever-smiling  sun. 

And  now  it  is  evening.  The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  dark 
mountains,  and  clouds,  scattered  far  in  the  east,  float  soft  in  rosy 
light.  The  sun  is  now  hidden,  and  strong  and  wide  sweeps  up  its 
golden  flame,  like  the  holy  blaze  of  a  funeral  pile.  The  breeze 
slackens,  the  waves  subside  in  slumber,  and  slowly  the  bark  steers 
into  its  sheltering  bay.  Long  shadows  stretch  from  hill  to  valley, 
faU  like  dark  curtains  on  the  lake,  and  a  solemn,  subdued  serenity 
broods,  like  a  protecting  spirit,  ovgr  the  hushed  and  quiet  earth. 
Only  the  far  summits  yet  retdn  their  brightness.  Faiat  blushes 
stain  the  eternal  snows,  recalling  the  first  dawning  rosea,  like  the 
memory  of  early  joys  in  the  tranquil  moments  of  departing,  age. 
These,  too,  fade ;  but  the  evening  star  looks  bright  from  the  blue 
infinite,  and  like  the  hei-ald  of  a  better  world,  leads  us  softly  to  our 
haven . — Pbbci  v  al  . 


BEAUTY. 
The  presence  of  a  higher,  namely,  cf  the  ';piiituil  <A  nicnt  I's 
essential  to  its  perfection.  The  high  and  divme  beiutv  which  eon 
be  ioved  without  eifeminaoy,  is  that  which  is  iound  in  combination 
with  the  human  will,  and  never  separate  Beauty  is  the  miik  God 
seta  upon  virtue.  Every  natural  action  is  gi  iceful  Every  heroic 
act  is  also  decent,  and  causes  the  place  and  the  bj  standers  to  shine 
We  are  taught  by  great  actions  that  the  unner&e  is  the  piopeity  of 
every  individual  in  it.  Every  rational  creature  has  ill  n'ituie  for  his 
dowry  and  estate.  It  is  his,  if  he  will.  He  may  divest  himself  of 
it ;  he  may  creep  into  a  corner,  and  abdicate  his  kingdom,  as  most 
men  do  ;  biit  he  is  entitled  to  the  world  by  his  constitution.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  energy  of  his  thought  and  will,  he  takes  up  the  world 
into  himself.  "All  those  things  for  which  men  plow,  build,  or  sail, 
obey  virtue,"  said  an  ancient  historian.  "  The  winds  and  waves," 
said  Gibbon,  *'  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators."    80 
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are  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven.  When  a  noble 
act  is  done — perchance  in  a  scene  of  great  natural  heauty ;  when 
Ijeonidas  and  his  three  hundred  martyrs  consume  one  day  in  dying, 
and  the  sun  and  moon  come  each  and  look  at  them  once  in  the  steep 
defile  of  Thermopylse ;  when  Ai-noid  Winkelried,  in  the  high  Alps, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  gathei-s  in  his  side  a  sheaf  of 
Austrian  spears  to  break  the  line  of  his  comrades  ;  are  not  these  he- 
roes entitled  to  add  the  beauty  of  the  scene  to  the  beauty  of  the  deed  ? 
When  the  bark  of  Columbus  nears  the  shores  of  America  ;  before 
it,  the  beach  lined  with  savages,  fleeing  out  of  all  their  huta  of  cane  ; 
the  sea  behind ;  and  the  purple  mountains  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
around,  can  we  separate  the  man  from  the  living  picture  ?  Does  not 
the  Hew  World  clothe  his  form  with  her  palm-groves  and  savannahs 
as  fit  drapery  ?  Ever  does  natural  beauty  steal  in  like  air,  and  envel- 
ope great  actions.  When  Sir  HaiTy  Vane  was  dragged  up  the  Tovf- 
er-hill,  sitting  on  a  sled,  to  suffer  death,  as  the  champion  of  the 
English  laws,  one  of  the  multitude  cried  out  to  him :  "You  never  sat 
in  so  glorious  a  seat." 

Charles  II.,  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  London,  caused  the  pa- 
triot Lord  Russel  to  be  drawn  in  an  open  coach,  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  city  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold.  "  But,"  to  use 
the  simple  narrative  of  his  biographer,  "the  multitude  imagined 
they  saw  liberty  and  virtue  sitting  by  his  side."  In  private  places, 
among  sordid  objects,  an  act  of  truth  or  heroism  seems  at  once  to 
draw  to  itself  the  sky  as  its  temple,  the  sun  as  its  cradle.  Fatnre 
stretcheth  out  her  arms  to  embrace  man,  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of 
equal  gieatness  Willingly  does  she  follow  his  steps  with  the  rose 
and  the  violet,  and  bend  her  lines  of  grandeur  and  grace  to  the  dec- 
oration of  hei  darling  child.  Only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal 
scope,  and  the  frame  will  suit  the  picture.  A  virtuous  man  is  in 
uniaon  with  hei  works,  and  makes  the  central  figure  of  the  visible 
sphere . — Embksoh. 


PUBLIC  VIRTUE. 
I  HOPE,  that  in  all  tliat  relates  to  personal  firmness,  all  that  con- 
cerns a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human  life — what- 
ever may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not  easily  swayed 
by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace — a  stout  heart  and 
a  steady  eye,  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and  undaunted,  any  mere 
personal  perils  that  assail  this  poor,  transient,  perishing  frame,  I  may, 
without  disparagement,  compare  with  other  men.  But  there  is  a 
sort  of  courage,  which,  I  irankly  confess  it,  I  do  not  possess,  a 
boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire,  a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet. 
I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  ray  country.  That  I  cannot,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  do.  I 
cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  I  may  be  invested,  a  power 
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conferred,  not  for  my  personal  benefit,  nor  for  my  ag'grandizement, 
but  for  my  country's  good,  to  cbeck  her  onward  march  to  greatness 
and  glory.  I  have  not  courage  enough.  I  am  too  cowai-dly  for 
that,  I  would  not,  I  dai'e  not,  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie 
down,  and  place  my  body  across  the  path  that  leads  my  country  to 

Erosperity  and  happiness.  This  is  a  sort  of  courage  widely  different 
■om  that  which  a  man  may  display  in  his  private  conduct  and  per- 
sonal relations.  Personal  or  private  courage  is  totally  distinct  from 
that  higher  and  nobler  courage  which  prompts  the  patriot  to  offer 
himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  his  country's  good. 

Apprehensions  of  the  imputations  of  the  want  of  firmness  some- 
times impel  us  to  perform  rash  and  inconsiderate  acts.  It  is  the 
greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation  of  the  want  of 
■  courage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  nnamiable  and  offensive  in 
private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of  crimes,  in 
the  conduct  of  pxiblic  affmrs.  The  unfortunate  vicdm  of  these  pas- 
sions cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle  of  his 
own  personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from  his 
country,  and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness,  himself. 
The  Jiigh,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriotism,  which, 
soaring  towai-ds  heavcD,  rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish 
things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought  of  the  good 
and  the  glory  of  one's  countiy,  are  never  felt  in  his  impenetrable 
bosom.  That  patriotism,  which,  catching  its  inspirations  from  the 
immortal  God,  and  leaving,  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all 
gi-oveling,  pei-sonal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to 
deeds  of  self-sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — 
that  is  public  virtue  ;  that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest  of  all  public 
virtues, — Clay. 


TIIK  COLOK  OF  SOUNDS. 

Every  one  who  lias  attentively  listened  to  sounds,  must  have  no- 
ticed that,  besides  their  aciiteneas  and  gravity,  loudness  or  softness, 
shape  and  figure,  there  is  another  quality  which  musicians  have 
agreed  to  denominate  color.  The  answer  of  the  blind  man,  who,  on 
being  asked  what  idea  he  had  of  scarlet,  replied  that  it  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  is  less  absurd  than  may  at  first  be  apprehended. 
If,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  supposed,  the  impulse  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
eye  produced  by  color,  is  similar  in  kind  or  degree,  to  that  produced 
upon  the  ear  by  sounds,  the  impression  upon  the  sensorium,  or  seat 
of  sensation,  in  the  braiu,  Avill  probably  be  the  same,  or  so  nearly  so, 
that  the  ideas  of  tiie  respective  external  objects  will  be  associated  in 
the  mind.  Aocordinff  to  this  theory,  the  difterent  musical  instruments 
may  be  cbaracterized  by  coiTesponding  colors,  so  as  to  be  fancifully 
classed  in  the  following  manner  : 
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Deep  red. 
Scarlet 
Oiange 
Yellow 


Flute  Skj 

DoiO.] 
Hum 


Diapason  Drepei  blue 

Doiible  diapaoon  Pm  pie 


VkIiu  link 

Viola  I  i^' 

Violiocello  J  i-il 

Double  basH  Detpciin  sou 

In.  addition  to  what  tlie  preceding  scale  expresses,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  tlie  lowest  notes  of  each  instrument,  partake  of  the  dark- 
est shades  of  its  color,  aad  as  they  ascend  they  become  of  a  lighter 
hue.  The  symphony  in  the  Creation,  which  represents  the  nsing- 
eim,  is  an  exemplification  of  this  theory.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  piece  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  soft-streaming  note  from  the 
violins,  which  is  scarcely  discernible  till  the  rays  of  sound,  which 
issue  from  the  second  violin,  diverge  into  the  chord  of  the  first,  to 
which  is  gradually  imparted  a  greater  fullness  of  color,  as  the  viola 
and  violincellos  steal  in  with  expanding  harmony  At  the  fiftli  bar, 
the  oboes  begin  to  shed  their  yellow  lustre,  ■while  the  flute  silvers 
the  mounting  rays  of  the  viohns  as  the  notes  continue  a'^ccnding  to 
the  highest  point  of  lightness ;  the  orange,  the  scarlet,  and  the  pur- 
ple unite  in  the  increasmg  splendor,  and  the  gloiious  cib  at  length 
appears  refulgent  with  the  brightest  beams  of  harmony 

In  the  human  voice,  the  shades  of  color  are  still  more  perceptible. 
The  lowest  tones  are  formed  in  the  chest,  partake  of  the  most  sombre 
hnes,  and  forcibly  express  our  inmost  feelings  ;  as  they  ascend,  they 
become  more  bright  and  cheerful,  expressing  the  moi-e  lively  sensa- 
tion of  mirth  and  joy.  It  is  in  the  utterance  of  these  tones  that  we 
disclose  where  the  soul  of  music  lies  concealed. — Gakdineb. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  CHEISTIAWS.* 
They  are  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  their  place  of  resi- 
dence, their  language,  or  manners.  Though  they  live  in  tiie  cities 
of  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  each  where  his  lot  is  cast ;  and  in 
clothing,  food,  and  manner  of  life,  follow  the  customs  of  their  coun- 
try,   yet  they  are  distinguished  by  a   wonderful   and  universally 

*  From  an  epistle  to  Iliu(jiii?tiis  wi'itten  early  in  the  second  coiitiirj. 
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astonishing  walk  and  conversation.  They  dwell  in  their  own  nadve 
land,  but  as  foreigners;  they  take  pari:  in  everything  as  citiaeas, 
they  endure  every  thing  as  foreigners.  Every  foreign  land  is  to  them 
as  their  native  country  ;  and  their  native  country  as  a  foreign  land. 
They  live  in  the  flesh,  but  not  after  the  flesh.  They  dwell  on  the 
earth,  hut  they  live  ia  heaven ;  they  obey  the  existing  laws,  tut  by 
their  life  elevaf«  themselves  above  the  laws.  They  love  all  men,  and 
are  persecuted,  misunderstood,  aad  condemned  by  all.  They  are 
slain  and  made  ahve  ;  they  are  poor,  and  make  many  rich ;  they 
suffer  want  in  every  thing,  and  possess  abundance  in  every  tting. 
They  are  cursed,  and  they  bless.  In  one  word,  what  the  soul  is  m 
the  body,  that  Christians  are  in  the  world.  As  the  soul  is  diffused 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body,  so  the  Christians  are  spread 
.  thi'ough  all  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  soul,  indeed,  dwells  in  the 
body,  but  is  not  of  the  body :  so  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world.  The  invisible  soul  is  shut  up  in  the  visi- 
ble body,  and  so  men  know  Christians  as  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
but  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The  flesh  bates  and  fights 
the  soul,  though  the  soul  does  no  injury  to  the  flesh,  but  only  pre- 
vents its  giving  itself  up  to  its  lusts  ;  so  also  the  world  hates  Chris- 
tians ;  they  do  it  no  harm,  but  only  set  themselves  against  its  lusts. 
The  soul  loves  its  hating  flesh,  and  so  Chiistians  love  those  by  whom 
they  are  hated.  The  soul  is  shut  up  in  the  body,  and  yet  it  is  that 
by  which  it  is  held  together ;  and  Christians  are  held  to  their  post  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  they  who  hold  the  world  together.  The  immor- 
tal soul  dwells  in  the  mortal  body,  and  Christians  dwell  as  strangers 
in  the  corruptible  world,  and  await  the  unchangeable  life  in  heaven. — 
AuocsTi. 


CEWS0IU0USNES8, 


Thbee  is  an  uncommon  beauty,  force,  and  pi-opriety  in  that  caution 
which  our  Savior  gives  us  :  "And  why  behoidest  thou  the  mote  that 
is  ia  tliy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye  ;  or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother.  Let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
Thou  hypocrite  !  first  cast  tlie  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalE  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's 
eye."  In  which  words  these  four  things  are  plainly  intimated :  first, 
that  some  are  much  more  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  faults  and 
blemishes  of  others  than  their  own  ;  can  spy  a  mote  in  another's  eye, 
sooner  than  a  beam  in  their  own.  Second,  that  they  are  often  the 
most  forward  to  correct  and  cure  the  foibles  of  others,  who  are  most 
unqualified  for  that  office.  The  beam  in  their  own  eye  makes  them 
altogether  unfit  to  pull  out  the  mote  from  their  brother's.  A  man 
half  blind  himself  should  never  set  up  for  an  oculist.     Third,  they 
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who  are  inclined  to  deal  in  censure,  should  always  begin  at  home. 
Fourth,  great  censoriousness  is  great  hypocrisy. 

This  common  failing  of  human  nature  the  heathen  were  veiy  sen- 
sible of,  and  imaged  it  in  the  following  manner :  Every  man  (say 
they, )  oariies  a  wallet,  or  two  bags  with  him  ;  the  one  hanging  before 
liirn,  and  the  other  behincl  him ;  into  that  before  he  puts  the  faults 
of  others  ;  into  that  behind  his  own,  by  which  means  he  never  sees 
his  own  failings,  while  ho  has  those  of  otliers  always  before  his  eyes. — 
JoHS  Mason. 

TENDENCY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND  TO  FUTUEITY. 
There  is,  in  the  human  mind,  a  constant  atid  nattiral  tendency  to- 
ward fuitirity.  Our  thoughts  are  perpetually  wandering  from  the 
present  moment,  and  looking  forward  to  somethmg  that  is  to  take 
place  hereafter.  Be  our  happiness  ever  so  great,  yet  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  gratify  and  content  the  soul.  There  is  always  a  void  left 
in  it,  which  can  never  be  filled  up  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  futu- 
rity, without  the  anticipation  of  something  more  than  we  at  present 
possess.  Wliatever  may  chance  to  be  our  ruling  passion,  whether 
it  be  the  love  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  honor,  of  pleasure,  we  are 
scai'ce  ever  satisfied  with  that  share  of  it  which  we  enjoy  ;  but  are 
always  thirsting  and  reaching  after  more,  are  perpetually  forming 
projects  from  which  we  promise  ourselves  greater  satisfaction  than 
any  we  have  yet  experienced.  There  is  constantly  some  favorite 
object  in  view,  some  point  to  be  obtained  ;  and  "  we  are  continually 
hurrying  over  some  period  of  our  existence,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
certain  imaginaiy  stations  or  resting  places,"  where  we  hope  to  find 
that  quiet  and  content  which  has  hitherto  eluded  our  search.  We 
reach  those  wished-for  stations,  but  "  we  find  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
our  feet." — rGen.  vHi.  9.  The  imaginary  horizon  of  our  project  flies 
before  us  as  we  advance  ;  no  sooner  do  we  gain  one  eminence,  than 
another  instantly  appeara  beyond  it ;  and  when  that  is  passed,  still 
others  present  themselves  in  endless  succession  to  our  view.  Thus 
are  we  continually  drawn  on  through  life  with  the  same  delusive 
expectations.  We  live  upon  the  future,  though  the  future  constantly 
deceives  us ;  we  continue  grasping  at  distant  happiness,  though  it 
always  escapes  out  of  our  hands,  and  go  on  to  the  very  end,  pressing 
forward  toward  some  imagined  good,  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
alacrity  as  if  we  had  never  suffered  the  least  disappointment  in  our 
pu  rsuit. — Porte  us  . 


Stuekgth  of  Mind.- — Strength  of  mind  is  an  attaching,  as  well  as 
a  ruling  power;  all  human  creatures,  women  especially,  become 
attached  to  those  who  have  power  over  their  own  minds. — Miss 
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CONTENTMEHT. 


Bv^iHY  misery  tliat  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy,  and  therefore  let  us  lie 
thankful.  There  have  been,  since  vre  met,  others  that  ]m*e  met 
disasters  of  broken  limbs,  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thunder- 
stricken,  and  we  have  been  freed  from  these,  and  all  those  many 
miseries  that  threaten  human  nature  ;  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be 
thankful.  Way,  which  is  a  fai-  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the 
insupportable  burthen  of  an  accusing  conscience,  a  misery  that  none 
can  bear  ;  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for  His  preventing  grace, 
and  say  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy. 

Let  me  tell  you,  scholar,  I  have  a  rich  neighbor  that  is  always  so 
.,  busy  tliat  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life 
is  to  get  money,  and  more  money  that  he  may  still  get  more  and  more 
money  ;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  "the 
hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  ricli ;"  and  it  is  true  indeed,  but  he  con- 
siders not  that  it  ia  not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy ; 
for  it  WM  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great  observation ;  "  that  there  be 
as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  of  them,"  and  yet 
God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  com- 
petency, we  may  be  content  and  thankful.  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so 
much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally  dealt  if  we  see  another 
abound  ■with  riches ;  when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares,  which  are  the 
keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even 
when  othei-s  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of  the  rich  man's 
happiness  ;  few  consider  him  to  be  like  the  silk-worm,  that  when  she 
seems  to  play  is  at  the  very  same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and 
consuming  hereelf, 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  was  angry  with  himself  because  he 
was  no  taller,  and  of  a  ■woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because 
it  would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next 
door  neighbor's  was.  And  X  knew  another  to  whom  God  had  given 
health  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her 
lusband's  riches  had  made  purse-proud,  and  must,  because  she  was 
.'ioh,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church, 
diich  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  contention 
}or  it,  and  at  last  into  a  law-suit  ■with  a  dogged  neighbor  who  was  as 
lich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other ; 
and  this  law-suit  begot  higher  oppositions  and  actionable  words,  and 
more  vexations  and  la'w-suits,  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were 
rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  willful,  purse- 
proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first  husband,  after  which 
his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed  till  she  also  vexed  and 
chid  herself  into  her  gi'ave  ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich 
people  was  curst  into  a  punishment,  because  they  ■wanted  meek  and 
thankful  hearts,  for  they  only  can  make  us  happy.  I  know  a  man 
that  iiad  health  and  riches,  and  several  houses,  all  beautiful  and 
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ready  furnished,  and  would  often  trouble  Iiimself  and  family  to  be 
removing  from  one  house  to  another,  and  being  asked  by  a  friend 
why  he  removed  so  often  from  one  house  to  another,  replied,  "it  was 
to  hnd  content  in  some  of  tliem."  But  his  friend,  kiiowiHg  his  tem- 
per, fold  him  that  if  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses,  he 
must  leave  himself  behind  him,  for  content  will  uever  dwell  but  in  a 
meek  and  quiet  soul. 

And  this  may  appear  if  we  read  aad  consider  what  our  Savior  says 
in  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  for  he  there  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful, for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  be  the  pure  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaveu :  and  blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  eai'tli."  Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see 
God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he,  and  he  only,  possesses  the  earth  as  he  goes 
towards  that  kingdom,  by  being  humble  ajid  cheerful,  and  content 
with  what  his  good  God  has  allotted  him  ;  he  has  no  turbulent,  re- 
pinmg,  vexatious  thoughts  that  he  deserves  better,  nor  is  vexed  when 
he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  riches  than  his  wise 
God  has  allotted  for  his  share  ;  but  he  possesses  what  he  has  with 
a  meek  and  contented  quietness— such  a  quietness  as  makes  his 
very  dreams  pleasing  both  to  God  and  himself. — Izaak  WALioif. 


CURIOUS    EXTRACT.    DEPICTING    OLD    ENGLISH 
MANNERS.* 

Monday  morning.  Rose  at  four  o'clock  and  helped  Katherine  to 
milk  the  cows ;  Rachel  the  dairy-maid,  having  scalded  her  hand  in 
Eo  bad  a  manner  the  day  before.  Gave  a  penny  to  Eobin  to  get 
something  comfortable  from  the  apothecary's.  Six  o'clock. — The 
buttock  of  beef  a  little  too  much  boiled,  and  the  beer  a  little  of  the 
stalest.  Seven  o'clock. — ^Went  to  walk  with  the  lady,  my  mother,  in 
the  court-yard  ;  fed  five -and -twenty  poor  men  and  women ;  chid 
Robin  for  expressing  some  ill-will  at  attending  with  broken  meat. 
Ten  o'clock. — Went  to  dinner,  John  Gray  a  most  comely  youth,  but 
what  is  that  to  me?  A  virtuous  maiden  should  be  entirely  under 
the  direction  of  her  parents  John  ate  but  little  and  stole  many 
tender  looks  at  me.     Said  w  uld  b     1      d    m       h 

were  not  good-tempered.      I  th    k  n  y  temp  t      t  1      bl 

John  likes  white  teeth  ;  my  te  th  f  a  p    tty  gool      1         Ro 

at  eleven  from  the  table,  the      mp    y  b         d  1     w  Ik 

the  fields      John  Gray  would  1  f    m  y    1 1        d  t 

pressed   my   hand.      I  cann  y  I  h  ny     bj    t        t     J  h 

Gray  ;  he  plays  at  prison-bars  as  well  as  any  county  ^^     tl  m     , 
and  is  remarkably  dutiful  to  my  lord  and  lady,  his  parents :  he  never 

*  From  Lady  Elizabeth  Woodville's  Joiirnal,  1450. 
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misses  cliuvch.  Three  o'clock. — Poor  James  Robmsoii's  liouso  burnt 
down  by  accident.  Jolin  Gray  proposed  a  subscription  among  tlie 
company  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  and  gave  aa  laiioh  as  four 
pounds  himself  with  this  benevolent  intent ;  never  saw  hun  look  so 
comely  as  at  this  momeat.  Pour  o'clock. — Went  to  prayers.  Sis, — 
Fed  the  hogs  and  poultry.  Seven. — Supper  on  table,  delayed  to  that 
late  hour  on  account  of  Parmer  Eobiason'a  misfortune.  Tlie  gooBe- 
pie  too  much  baked,  pork  joasted  to  rags.  I  must  talk  to  the  cook 
about  this  fault.  Nine  o'clock. — All  in  bed.  These  late  hours  very 
disagreeable  :  said  my  prayers  a  second  time,  John  Gray  having  dis- 
turbed my  thoughts  too  much  the  first. 

[She  was  married  to  this  Sir  John  Gray,  who  in  che  prime  of  life 
fell  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1460.  He  being  a  zealous  Lancas- 
terian,  his  estates  were  confiscated,  and  the  widow  returned  to  the 
family-house  at  Grafton.  Hearing  that  Edward  the  Foui'th  was 
hunting  in  Wittlebury  Porest,  she  sought  the  monarch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  the  restoration  of  her  husband's  lands  to  her,  and 
her  impoverished  children.  Ignorant  of  the  king's  person,  she  in- 
quired of  a  young  stranger  if  he  could  direct  her  to  him,  when  he 
told  her  he  himself  was  the  object  of  her  search.  She  threw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  compassion.  He  raised  her  from 
the  ground,  with  assurances  of  favor ;  and,  captivated  with  her  per- 
son and  manners,  privately  mai-ried  her  at  Grafton  House,  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  1464.  On  the  Michaelmas  following  she  was  declared 
queen,  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  nobility  in  the  abbey  at 
Beading.  She  was  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  who  were  smothered  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  their 
uncle,  KJchurd  the  Third,  which  barbarous  deed  Tyrrel,  the  govern- 
or, confessed  he  had  perpetrated,  when  esecuted  in  tlie  following 
reign.] — Baker's  History  of  I^    '" 


SORROW  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse 
to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal,  every  other 
affliction  to  forget ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open, 
this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  secret.  Where  is  the 
mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a 
blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang  ?  Where 
is  the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents, 
though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of 
agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  No :  the 
the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of 
the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ;  and  wheu . 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  ro- 
coUecfion. ;  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony  over 
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the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved,  is  softened  away  into 
pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  ia  the  days  of  its  loveliness — 
who  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Thougji  it  may 
sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gaiety,  or 
spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  ex- 
change it,  even  for  a  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ?  No : 
there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  remem- 
brance of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of 
the  living  I  Oh  I  the  grave !  the  grave  !  It  buries  every  error — 
covers  every  defect — extinguishes  eveiy  resentment.  From  its 
peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections. 
Who  can  look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel 
a  compunctious  tlirob,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor 
handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? — lEviNe, 


LIBERTY. 

Till  men  have  been  some  time  free,  they  know  not  how  to  use 
their  freedom.  The  nations  of  wine- countries  are  always  sober.  In 
climates  where  wine  is  a  rarity,  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly- 
liberated  people  may  be  compared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on 
the  Bhine  or  Xeres.  It  is  said  that  when  soldiers  in  sucli  a  situation 
fii-st  find  themselves  able  to  indulge  without  restrMnt  in  such  a  rai'e 
and  expensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon, 
however,  plenty  teaches  discretion,  and  after  wine  has  been  for  a  few 
months  their  daily  fare,  they  become  more  temperate  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  their  own  country.  In  the  same  manner  the  final  and 
pei-manent  fruits  of  liberty  are  vrisdom,  moderation,  and  mercy.  Its 
immediate  effects  are  often  atrocious  crimes,  conflicting  errors,  scep- 
ticism on  points  the  most  clear,  dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mys- 
terious. It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it. 
They  pull  down  the  scaffoldmg  from  the  half-finished  edifice  ;  they 
point  to  the  flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the 
frightful  in-egularity  of  the  whole  appearance,  and  then  ask  in  scorn 
where  the  promised  splendor  and  comfort  are  to  be  found  ?  If  such 
miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  be  a  good 
house,  or  a  good  government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some  mysterious 
Jaw  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her 
during  the  period  of  her  disguise,  were  forever  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in 
spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  protected  her,  she  after- 
wards revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial  form  that  was 
natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes, 
tilled  their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love,  and  victo- 
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rious  in  war.  Sucli  a  spirit  is  Liberty  !  At  IJraes  slie  takes  this 
form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  swings.  But 
wo  to  those  who  in.  disgust  shall  crush  h.er.  And  happy  ai'e  tbose 
who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in.  her  degraded  and  frightful 
shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  lime  of  her  beauty 
and  her  ^lory. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  wliich  newly -acquired  freedom 
produces,  and  that  cure  is  freedom  f  When  a  prisoner  leaves  hia 
cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  ;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate 
colors,  or  recognize  faces.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  to 
his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  daazle  and  bewilder  na- 
tions whicii  have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But 
let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  Eo  bear  it.  In  a  few 
years  mea  leara  reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides. 
Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth 
cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to  coalesce  ;  and,  at  length,  a  system  of 
consistence  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as 
a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they 
arc  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the 
stoiy,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  how  to 
swim.  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good 
in  slavery,  tliey  may  indeed  wait  for  ever. — Macaulay. 


DEMOCRACY. 
That  is  the  best  government  which  desires  to  make  its  people 
happy,  and  knows  how  to  maJte  them  happy.  Neither  the  incli- 
nation nor  the  knowledge  will  sufiice  alone,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
find  tbeni  together.  Pure  democracy,  and  pure  democracy  alone, 
satisfies  the  former  condition  of  this  ^'eat  problem.  That  the  gov- 
ernors may  be  solicitous  only  for  the  interests  of  the  governed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  interests  of  the  governors  and  the  governed  should 
be  the  same.  This  cannot  often  be  the  ease  where  power  is  intrusted 
to  one  or  to  few.  The  privileged  part  of  the  community  will  doubt- 
less derive  a  certMu  degree  of  advantage  from  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  state,  but  they  will  derive  a  greater  from  oppression  and  ex- 
acdon.  The  king  will  desire  a  useless  war  for  his  glory,  or  a  pare 
o!M!  eerfa  for  his  pleasure.  The  nobles  will  demand  monopolies  and 
(eiires~de-caichet.  In  pi-o^ortion  as  the  number  of  governors  is  in- 
creased, the  evil  is  diminished.  There  are  fewer  to  contribute  and 
more  to  receive.  The  dividend  which  each  can  obtain  of  the  public 
plunder  becomes  less  and  less  tempting.  But  the  interests  of  the 
subjects  and  the  rulers  never  absolutely  coincide  tifl  the  subjects 
themselves  become  the  rulers,  that  is,  till  the  government  be  eitliei 
immediately  or  mediately  democratic. — Macadlat. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE  NOT  ALL  SOEROW. 

"  Man  is  bom  to  trouble,"  says  Job.  Miuiy  are  the  afflictions  of 
tlie  rigliteous ;  bitter  tlie  cup  whio)!  the  children,  of  God  have  placed 
to  their  lips  ;  dark  the  clouds  that  lower  above  their  pathway ;  and 
gloomy  the  wilderness  through  which  they  travel  to  Mount  Zion,  the 
city  of  God.  Yet,  0  Christian  I  the  cup  is  not  all  bitter,  the  cloada 
not  all  darkness,  nor  Qie  wilderness  ail  g-loom.  The  Savior's  Mud 
love  sweetens  the  bitterness  of  the  cup,  fringes  the  clouds  with  rays 
of  mercy,  and  throws  a  beam  of  heavenly  light  across  the  dark  gloran 
of  tlie  wilderness  waste.  How  sweet  to  have  a  resting-place  when  the 
soul  is  weary — to  find  a  secure  haven  when  the  tempest  is  gathering, 
wheE  the  professed  friends  in  whom  we  have  trusted,  leave  us  to  con- 
tend aJone  with  the  surging  elements.  When  afflictions  surround 
our  path — when  the  head  reclines  weariedly  on  its  languid  pillow — 
when  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of  earth  recede  from  the  vision,  and 
the  tendrils  of  holy  affection,  woven  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart, 
begin  to  break  by  the  iron  hand  of  death  :  sweet  is  it  to  realize  that 
the  poor  tempest-test  soul  can  find  that  resting-place  in  the  bosom  of 
her  God. — J.  Bkookwelll  Peat. 


SYMPATHY. 
Sympathy  we  consider  one  of  the  primal  principles  of  efficient 
genius.  It  is  this  truth  of  feeling  which  enabled  Shakspeare  to  de- 
pict so  strongly  the  various  stages  of  passion,  and  the  depth,  growth, 
and  gradations  of  sentiment.  In  vrhom  does  this  primitive  readiness 
to  sympathize — to  enter  into  all  the  moods  of  the  soul — continue  be- 

Sind  early  life,  so  often  as  in  men  devoted  to  imaginative  objects  ? 
ow  frequently  are  we  sti-uck  witJi  the  childlike  character  of  artists 
and  poets !  It  sometimes  seems  as  if,  along  with  childhood's  ready 
sympathy,  many  of  the  other  characteristics  of  that  epoch  were  pro- 
jected into  the  more  mature  stages  of  being. 

It  is  by  their  sympathy,  their  sincere  and  universal  interest  in  hu- 
manity, that  the  sweetest  poets,  and  the  most  renowned  dramatists, 
are  enabled  to  write  in  a  mauner  corresponding  with  the  heaven- 
attuned,  unwritten  music  of  the  human  heart. — TuCKBuMAir. 


Pbudbnce. — There  is  a  prudence  that  coexists  with  morality. 
This  is  a  holy  prudence;  the  steward,  faithful  and  discreet,  the 
eldest  servant  m  the  family  of  faith,  bom  in  the  house,  and  made  the 
ruler  over  his  lord's  household.  In  general,  morality  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  consonant ;  prudence  to  the  vowel.  The  former  cannot 
be  uttered  {reduced  to  practice)  but  by  means  of  tlic  latter, — 
Coleridge. 
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BooKB  are  of  incalculably  immense  advantage.  They  furnish  us 
th  the  choice  thoughts  and  choice  sayings  of  the  wisest  and  best 
eu  that  have  adorned  our  world.  We  esteem  it  a  high  privilege  to 
be  admitted  into  the  society  of  an  individual  of  brilliant  intellect  and 
vast  stores  of  knowledge ;  but  the  privilege  is  not  one -thousandth 
lart  so  great  as  that  of  being  permitted  lo  peruse  standard  books. 
?hey  introduce  us  into  the  society  of  illustrious  men  that  lived  cen- 
turies ago  ;  and  through  their  agency,  these  illustrious  men  hold 
converse  with  us  on  topics  that  engaged  their  attention  the  most  of 
their  Uvea.  By  books  the  laws  of  Moses,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  are 
alili  extant:  by  books  the  strains  of  David,  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton,  are  still  sung ;  by  books  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Burke,  and  Patrick  Henry,  are  still  thundered  forth :  by 
books,  the  wise  sayings  of  Solomon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Confucius,  and 
Bacon,  are  still  heard :  by  books,  in  abort,  all  that  is  splendid  in 
history,  all  that  is  grand  in  legislation,  all  that  is  profound  in  philo- 
sophy, all  that  is  valuable  in  science,  all  that  is  usefiil  in  art,  all  that  is 
rich  m  eloquence,  all  that  is  beautiful  in  poetry,  all  that  is  sublime  in 
music,  and  all  that  is  divine  in  theology,  still  exists.  0,  how  great 
and  glorious  are  the  advantages  of  me  present  age  of  the  world  ! 
By  the  simple  means  alluded  to,  the  wisdom  of  six  tliousand  years 
is  placed  within  the  reajjh  of  all.  Every  man  can  converee  with 
earth's  most  celebrated  philosophers  over  his  own  fireside.  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  the  grand  mvention  of  books ! — T.  Habrison, 


POLITENESS. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opinions  of  others  ia  a 
part,  and  an  indispensable  part,  of  that  general  refinement  of  man- 
ners to  which  we  give  the  name  of  politeness.  But  politeness  itself, 
in  all  its  most  important  respects,  indeed,  in  every  respect  in  which 
it  is  to  be  separated  from  the  more  fluctuating  and  arbitrary  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  month  and  year,  is  nothing  more  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  mind  directing  general  benevolence.  It  is  the 
art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness,  which  in  the  more  external 
courtesies  of  life  can  he  produced,  by  raising  such  ideas  or  other 
feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will 
afford  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting,  as  much  as  possible,  every 
idea  which  may  lead  to  pain  It  implies,  therefore,  when  perfect,  a 
fine  knowledge  of  the  natural  seiies  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distinguish 
not  merely  the  thought  which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  effect  of 
what  is  ss.id  or  done,  but  those  which  may  arise  still  more  remotely  ; 
and  he  is  the  most  successful  m  tiiia  art  of  giving  happiness,  who 
sees  the  future  at  the  gi Latest  distance  It  is  this  foresight,  acquired 
35 
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by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters  of  mankind  in  a 
long  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  forms  and  cm-eTiumies  of  the 
world,  which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 
called  a  part  of  it.  The  essential  and  the  only  valuable  part  of  po- 
liteness, then,  is  as  truly  the  result  of  study  of  the  human  mind,  as 
if  its  minutest  rules  had  formed  a  regular  part  of  our  system  of 
1  and  moral  philosophy. — Dk,  Brown. 


.MAT  YOU  DIE  AMONG  TOUR  KINDRED. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  feel  that  we  must  die  away  from  our  home. 
T^U  not  the  invalid  who  is  yearning  after  his  distant  country,  tliat 
the  atmosphere  around  him  is  soft ;  that  the  gales  ai'e  filled  with 
balm,  and  the  flowers  are  sprin^ng  from  the  green  earth ;  he  knows 
that  the  softest  air  to  his  heart  would  be  the  air  which  hangs  over 
his  native  land  ;  that  more  grateful  than  all  the  gales  of  the  south, 
would  breathe  the  low  whispers  of  anxious  affection  ;  that  the  very 
icicles  clinging  to  his  own  eaves,  and  the  snow  beating  against  his 
own  windows,  would  be  far  more  pleasant  to  his  eyes,  than  the  bloom 
and  verdure  which  only  more  forcibly  remind  him  how  far  he  is  from 
that  one  spot  which  is  dearer  to  him  than  the  world  beside.  He  may, 
mdeed,  find  estimable  friends,  who  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote his  comfort  and  assuage  his  pains  ;  but  they  cannot  supply  the 
place  of  the  long  known  and  long  loved  ;  they  cannot  read  as  in  a 
nook  the  mute  language  of  his  face ;  they  have  not  learned  to  wait 
upon  his  habita,  and  anticipate  his  wants  ;  and  as  he  has  not  learned 
to  communicate,  without  hesitation,  all  his  wishes,  impressions,  and 
thoughts,  to  them,  he  feels  that  he  is  a  stranger ;  and  a  more  deso- 
late feeling  than  that  could  not  visit  his  soul.  How  much  is  ex- 
pressed by  that  form  of  Oriental  benediction.  May  you  die  among 
yowr  kindred. — Gchbbhwood. 


Hope, — True  hope  is  based  on  energy  of  character.  A  strong 
mind  always  hopes,  and  has  always  cause  to  hope,  because  it  knows 
the  mutabUity  of  human  affairs,  and  how  slight  a  circumstance  may 
change  the  whole  coui'se  of  events.  Such  a  spirit,  too,  rests  upon 
itself ;  it  is  not  confined  to  partial  views,  or  to  one  particular  object. 
And  if  at  last  ali  should  be  lost,  it  has  saved  itself,  its  own  integrity 
and  worth.  Hope  awakens  courage,  while  despondency  is  tlie  last 
of  all  evils ;  it  is  the  abandonment  of  good,  the  giving  up  of  the 
battle  of  life  with  dead  nothingness.  He  who  can  plant  courage  in 
the  human  soul  is  the  best  physician. — Von  KsunEL. 
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WORK. 


The  only  happiness  a  brave  man  ever  troubled  himself  with  ask- 
ing much  about,  was  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done.  Not, 
I  can't  eal,  but  I  can't  work,  that  was  the  burden  of  all  wise  com- 
plaining among  men.  It  is  after  all,  the  one  unhappiness  of  a  man 
that  he  cannot  work,  that  he  cannot  get  his  destiny,  as  a  man,  ful- 
filled. Behold  the  day  is  passing  swiftly  over,  onr  life  is  passing 
swiftly  over,  and  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.  The 
night  once  come,  onr  happiness,  our  unhappiness,  it  is  all  abohshed, 
vanished,  clean  gone,  a  tiling  that  has  been.  But  our  work,  behold 
that  is  not  abolished,  that  has  not  vanished  ;  our  work,  behold  it 
remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remains ;  for  endless  time  and  eternity 
remains,  and  that  is  the  sole  question  with  us  forever  more !  Brief, 
brawling  day,  with  its  noisy  phantasms,  its  poor,  paper  crowns,  tinsel 
guilt,  is  gone  !  and  divine,  everlasting  night,  with  her  star  diadems, 
with  her  silences,  and  her  veracities,  is  come  I  Wkoi  hast  thou  done, 
ajid  how?  Happiness,  unhappiness,  all  that  was  but  the  wages  thou 
hadst ;  thou  hast  spent  all  that  m  sustammg  thy&elf  hitherward,  not 
a  coin  of  it  remains  with  thee,  it  is  all  spent,  eaten  ,  and  now  thy 
work,  where  is  thy  worh?     Snift,  out  with  thy  woik  ' — Caklyle. 


EFFECT  OF  A  BRIGHT  DISTANCE  OVES  A  DARK 
HORIZON. 

Whatever  beauty  there  may  result  from  effects  of  light  on  fore- 
ground objects,  from  the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the  cascade, 
Sie  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight  hues  of  darker 
things,  (and  joyfidness  there.is  in  all  of  them,)  there  is  yet  a  light 
which  the  eye  invariably  seeks  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  beautiful, 
the  light  of  the  declining  or  breaking  day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarlet 
cloud  burning  like  watch-fires  in  the  green  sky  of  tlie  horizon ;  a 
deeper  feeling,  not  perhaps  more  acute,  but  having  more  of  spiritual 
hope  and  longing,  less  of  animal  and  present  life ;  more  manifest 
invariably  in  those  of  more  serious  and  determined  mind,  (I  use  the 
word  serious,  not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial  and 
volatile,)  but,  I  think,  marked  and  unfeilingeven  in  those  of  the  least 
thoughtful  dispositions.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the  determina- 
tion of  every  reader,  whether  the  pleasure  he  has  received  from 
these  effects  of  calm  and  luminous  distance  be  not  the  most  singular 
and  memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious  ;  whether  all  that  is 
dazzling  in  color,  perfect  in  form,  gladdening  in  expression,  be  not 
of  evanescent  and  shallow  appearing,  when  compared  with  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  level  twilight  behind  purple  hills,  or  the  scarlet 
arch  of  dawn  over  the  dark,  troublous-edged  sea. 

It  is  not  then  by  a  nobler  form,  it  is  not  by  positiveness  of  hue, 
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it  is  not  by  intensity  of  light,  (for  the  sun  itself  at  noonday  is  effect- 
less upon  the  feelings,)  that  this  strange  distant  space  possesses  ita 
attractive  power.  But  there  is  one  tSing  that  it  has,  or  suggests, 
which  no  other  object  of  Bight  suggests  in  equal  degree,  and  that  is 
iBFiKiTr.  It  is  of  a))  visible  things  die  least  material,  the  lea^t  finite, 
the  farthest  withdrawn  from  the  earth  priaon-houae,  the  most  typical 
of  the  nature  of  God,  the  most  suggestive  of  the  glory  of  his  dwell- 
ing-place. For  the  sky  of  night,  though  we  may  know  it  boundle^'-, 
is  dark,  it  is  a  studded  vault,  a  roof  that  seems  to  shut  us  m  and 
down,  but  the  bright  distance  has  no  limit,  we  feel  it*,  mfinity  as  wi' 
lejoice  in,  its  purity  of  light. — Euskim- 


ACC0MPLI8HMENT8. 
Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise  from  a  new  and 
perverted  application  of  terms  ;  among  these,  perhaps,  there  is^  not 
one  more  absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the  term  ac- 
complishmenls.  ■  This  word,  in  its  original  meaning,  signifies  coiM^ieie- 
neas,  perfection.  But  I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of 
mankind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of  youthful  females, 
issuing  from  our  boarding  schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the 
more  private  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  introduced  into 
the  world  under  the  broad  and  universal  title  of  accomplished  young 
ladies,  of  all  of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  conectly  be  pro- 
nounced that  they  illustrate  the  definition,  by  a  completeness  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. — Hankah  More. 


ATHEISM. 
I  SAD  rather  believe  all  the  tables  in.  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal,  frame  is  without  mind. 
And  therefore  God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  Atheism,  be- 
cause his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true  that  a  little  pliiloso- 
phy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion.  For  while  the  mind  of 
man  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in 
them,  and  go  no  further ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them 
confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  flee  to  Providence  and 
Deity.  Nay,  even  that  school,  which  is  most  accused  of  Atheism, 
doth  most  demonstrate  religion :  that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  For  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  credible 
that  four  immutable  elements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence,  duly 
and  eternally  placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  ai-my  of  infiniti 
email  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this  ordei 
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aad  beauty  witliout  a  Divme  Marshal.  The  soripture  saith  :  "The 
fool  haih  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  Qod  :"  it  is  not  said,  The  fool 
hotk  thougM  in  hie  heart.  So  as  he  rather  saith  it  bj  rote  to  himself, 
as  that  he  would  have,  than  that  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be 
persuaded  o£  it.  For  none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  fur  whom 
It  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in  nothing  more, 
that  Atheism  is  rather  in  the  Up,  than  the  heart  of  man,  than  by 
this — that  atheists  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if 
ttey  fainted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be  strength- 
ened by  the  consent  of  others. — Lord  Bacob. 


METHOD. 

Method,  in  the  administration  of  minute  things,  is  what  pr,rsever- 

ance  is  in  the  fixedness  of  the  principal  idea.     Man  being  unable  to 

obtain  any  thing  from  nothing,  and  having  the  power  only  to  collect, 

his  creations  arc  mere  combinations,  which  are  more  learned  in  pro- 

goriion  as  they  are  complex  and  composed  of  vai'ious  elements, 
'rder,  then,  is  the  first  merit  of  his  works.  As  it  alone  constitutes 
their  beauty,  so  it  alone  warrants  their  solidity  aud  usefulness  ;  for  it 
determines  the  relations  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  the  relation  of 
the  whole  to  the  end.  Order  draws  the  general  plan,  estimates  aa- 
vanlages,  decides  conditions,  foresees  difficulties,  and  marks  favorable 
occasions.  Method  establishes  the  preliminaries,  and  prepares  the 
materials  of  the  edifice.  The  elements  upon  which  we  are  to  work 
are  oflered  to  us  scattered,  and  in  heterogeneous  medleys  ;  method 
draws  them  out,  compares,  classes,  and  puts  them  at  our  disposal, 
furnishing  us  with  the  means  of  judging,  at  a  glance,  of  the  relative 
fitness  of  each,  and  of  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  structure. 
Method  creates  means  of  execution,  adjusts  the  parts,  and  regulates 
the  course  of  successive  operations,  so  that  each  may  profit  by  those 
which  precede,  and  prepare  for  those  which  are  to  follow.  It  does 
not  suffer  an  instant  of  time,  a  single  eflfort,  or  any  portion  of  matter 
to  be  lost ;  it  prevents  lassitude  or  disgust,  because  at  every  step  it 
allows  us  to  measure  our  progress ;  it  keeps  up  strength  and  gives 
encouragement,  by  the  secret  influences  of  the  harmony  which 
breathes  from  it.  Method  judges  of  the  advantages,  the  use,  and 
the  seasonableness  of  what  has  been  executed ;  it  furnishes  means 
of  preservation,  and  puts  them  within  reach ;  it  alone  can  render 
wealth  profitable,  and  prevent  that  confusion  through  which  nothing 
is  properly  used.  It  simplifies  what  is  complicated,  and  diffuses 
universal  light.  It  serves  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  as  inspiration  to 
imagination,  and  as  light  to  the  judgment.  It  calms  and  gives  en- 
ergy to  the  will,  aud  pi-oduces  facility  and  security  in  action.  Even 
to  see  order  reign  around  us,  enables  us  to  do  every  tiling  better, 
and  feel  a  certam  degree  of  inward  serenity.     The  order  which  is 
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diffused  wittout  penetrates  us  hy  &  secret  sympathy,  and  puts  ua 
involuntarily  in  unison  with  itself.  And  metiiod  supposes  before- 
hand the  power  of  governing  at  once,  both  our  minds  and  the  move- 
EQents  of  our  souls.  It  is  a  privilege  of  internal  liberty.  It  is  an 
expression  of  law,  that  is  of  enlightened  authority.  It  is  the  very 
genius  of  reason,  ruling  all  the  faculties  of  our  being. — Dbgerando. 


THE  ATONEMENT. 
WiiATffiVBR  diffieiilty  there  may  be  in  the  conception  of  vicarious 
punishments,  it  is  an  opinion  which  has  had  possession  of  mankind 
m  all  ages.  There  is  no  nation  that  has  not  used  the  practice  of 
sacrifices.  Whoever  therefore  denies  the  propriety  of  vicarious  pun- 
ishments, holds  an  opinion  which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of 
mankind  have  contradicted  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
great  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was  offered  at  the  death  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  called  in  scripture,  "  The  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world."  To  judge  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  must  be  considered  as  neoessair  to  the 
government  of  the  universe,  that  God  should  make  known  his  per- 
petual and  irreconcilable  detestation  of  moral  evil.  He  might  indeed 
punish,  and  punish  only  the  offenders ;  but  as  the  end  of  punishment 
is  not  revenge  of  crimes,  but  propagation  of  virtue,  it  was  more 
becoming  the  Divine  clemency  to  find  another  manner  of  proceeding, 
less  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally  powerful  to  promote 
goodness.  The  end  of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn.  That 
punishment  will  both  reclaim  and  warn,  which  shows  evidently  such 
abhorrence  of  sin  in  God  as  may  deter  us  from  it,  or  strike  us  with 
vengeance  when  we  have  committed  it  ?  This  is  effected  by  vicari- 
ous punishment.  Nothing  could  more  tesljfy  the  opposition  between 
God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  amply  display  his  justice  to  men  and 
angels,  to  all  orders  and  succession  of  beings,  than  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  highest  and  purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to 
pacify  demands  of  vengeance  by  a  painful  death,  of  which  the  natural 
effect  will  be,  that  when  jnsdce  is  appeased,  there  is  a  proper  place 
for  the  exercise  of  mercy.  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is, 
that  of  a  universal  sacrifice  and  perpetual  propitiation.  Other 
prophets  only  proclaimed  the  will  and  the  threatenings  of  God ; 
Christ  satisfied  his  justice. — Da.  Johmson. 


A  TRUE  TRiEHn  IS  uot  bom  every  day ;  it  is  best  to  he  ecu 
u  all — intimate  with  few;  for  though  perhaps  we  mayhap 
sause  for  joy,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  less  occasion  for  sorrow 
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EFFECTS  OF  LOVE  AND  HAPPINESS  ON"  THE  MIND. 
Thbbb  needs  no  other  proof  tliat  liappiness  is  the  most  wholesome 
atmosphere,  and  that  in  which  the  immortality  of  maa  is  destined 
ultimately  to  thrive,  than  the  elevation  of  soul,  the  religious  aspira- 
tion, which  attends  the  first  assurance,  the  first  sober  certainty  of 
true  love.  There  is  much  of  this  religious  aspiration  amidst  all 
warmth  6f  virtuous  affections.  There  is  a  vivid  love  of  God  ia  the 
child  that  lays  its  cheek  gainst  the  cheek  of  its  mother,  and  clasps 
its  arms  about  her  neck.  God  is  thanked  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
for  the  brightness  of  his  earth,  on  summer  evenings,  when  a  brother 
and  sister,  who  have  long  been  parted,  pour  oat  their  heart-stores 
to  each  other,  and  feel  their  course  of  thought  brightening  as  it  tuns. 
When  the  aged  parent  hears  of  the  honors  his  chUdren  have  won,  or 
looks  round  upon  their  innocent  faces  as  the  glory  of  his  decline,  his 
mind  reverts  to  Him  'who  in  them  prescribed  the  purpose  of  his  life, 
and  bestowed  its  grace.  But  religious  as  is  the  mood,  of  every  good 
afleetioa,  none  is  so  devotional  as  that  of  love,  especially  so  called. 
The  soul  is  then  the  very  temple  of  adoration,  of  faith,  of  holy  purity, 
of  heroism,  of  charity.  At  such  a  moment  tbe  human  creature  ahoofs 
up  into  the  angel ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth  too  defiled  for  its  char- 
ity— ^nothing  in  hell  too  appalling  for  its  heroism — nothing  in  heaven 
too  glorious  for  its  sympathy.  Strengthened,  sustmned,  vivified  by 
that  most  mysterious  power,  union  with  another  spirit,  it  feels  ilseif 
set  well  forth  on  tbe  way  of  victory  over  evil,  sent  out  conquering 
and  io  conquer.  There  is  no  other  such  crisis  in  human  life.  The 
philosopher  may  experience  uncontrollable  agitation  in  verifymg  his 
prindple  of  balancing  systems  of  worlds,  feeling,  perhaps,  as  if  he 
actuafiy  saw  the  creative  hand  in  the  act  of  sending  the  planets  forth 
on  tlieir  everlasting  way  ;  but  this  philosopher,  solitary  seraph  as  he 
may  be  regarded  amidst  a  myriad  of  men,  knows  at  such  a  moment 
no  emotions  so  divine  as  those  of  the  spirit  becoming  conscious  that 
it  is  beloved — be  it  the  peasant  girl  in  the  meadow,  or  the  daughter 
of  the  sage  reposing  in  her  father's  confidence,  or  ijie  artisan  beside 
his  loom,  or  the  man  of  letters  musing  by  his  fireside.  The  wai'rior 
about  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  the  Uberties  of  a  nation,  how- 
ever impressed  with  tlie  solemnity  of  the  hour,  is  not  in  a  state  of 
such  lofty  resolution  as  those  who,  by  joining  hearts,  ai'e  laying 
their  joint  hands  on  the  whole  wide  realm  of  futurity  for  their  own. 
The  statesman  who,  in  the  moment  of  success,  feels  that  an  entire 
class  of  social  sins  and  woes  is  annihilated  by  liis  hand,  is  not  con- 
scious of  so  holy  and  so  intimate  a  thankfulness  as  they  who  are 
aware  that  their  redemption  is  come  in  the  presence  of  a  new  and 
sovereign  affection.  And  these  aa-e  many — they  are  in  all  comers 
of  every  land.  The  statesman  is  the  leader  of  a  nation,  the  warrior 
is  the  grace  of  the  age,  the  philosopher  is  the  birth  of  a  thousand 
years ;  but  the  lover,  where  is  he  not  ?  Wherever  parents  look 
round  upon  their  children,  there  he  has  been — wherever  childi'en 
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are  at  play  together,  there  he  will  soon  be — wherever  there  are  roofs 
under  which  men  dwell,  wherever  there  is  an,  atmosphere  vibrating 
with  human  voices,  there  is  the  lover,  and  there  is  his  lofty  worship 
going  on,  unspeakable,  but  revealed  in  the  brightness  of  the  eye,  the 
majesty  of  the  presence,  and  the  high  temper  of  the  discourse. — 
Habhiet  Marti  nea.0. 


FAME. 
Among  the  variety  of  principles  by  which  mankind  are  actuated, 
there  is  one,  my  dear  Asem,  which  1  scarcely  know  whether  to  con- 
sider as  sprin^ng  from  gi'andeur  and  nobility  of  mind,  or  from  a  re- 
fined species  of  vanity  and  egotism.  It  is  that  singular,  although 
almost  universal  desire,  of  living  in  the  memory  of  posterity,  of  occu- 
pying a  share  of  the  world's  attention  when  we  shaJl  long  since  have 
ceased  to  be  susceptible  either  of  its  praise  or  censure.  Most  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind  are  bounded  by  the  grave  ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
an  anxious  hope  or  trembling  fear  will  venture  beyond  the  clouds 
and  darkness  that  rest  upon  our  mortal  horizon,  and  expatiate  in 
boundless  futurity ;  but  it  is  only  this  active  love  of  fame  which 
steadily  contemplates  its  fruition  in  the  applause  or  gratitude  of 
future  ages.  Indignant  at  the  narrow  limits  which  circumscribe 
existence,  ambition  is  for  ever  struggling  to  soar  beyond  them :  to 
triumph  over  space  and  time,  and  to  bear  a  name  at  least  above  the 
inevitable  oblivion  in  which  every  thing  else  that  concerns  us  must 
be  involved. — Washibgton  Irving. 


THE   ROSE. 

I  SAW  a  rose  perfect  in  beauty  ;  it  rested  gracefully  upon  its  stalk, 
and  its  perfume  filled  the  air.  Many  stopped  to  gaze  upon  it,  many 
bowed  to  taste  its  fragrance,  and  its  owner  hung  over  it  with  delight. 
I  passed  it  agwn,  and  behold  it  was  gone — its  stem  was  leafless — its 
root  had  withered  ;  the  enclosure  which  surrounded  it  was  broken 
down.  The  spoiler  had  been  there  ;  he  saw  that  many  had  admired 
it ;  he  knew  it  was  dear  to  him  who  planted  it,  and  beside  it  he  had 
no  other  plant  to  love.  Yet  he  snatched  it  secretly  from  tlie  hand 
that  cherished  it ;  he  wore  it  on  his  bosom  till  it  hung  its  head  and 
faded,  and,  when  he  saw  that  its  glory  had  departed,  he  flung  it 
rudely  away.  But  it  left  a  thorn  in  his  bosom,  and  vainly  did  he 
seek  to  extract  it ;  for  now  it  pierces  the  spoiler,  even  in  his  hour  of 
mirth.  And  when  I  saw  that  no  man,  who  had  loved  the  beauty  of 
the  rose,  gatiiered  ^ain  its  scattered  leaves,  or  bound  up  the  stalk 
which  the  hands  of  violence  had  broken,  I  looked  earnestly  at  the 
spot  where  it  grew,  and  my  soul  received  instruction.  And  I  said, 
Ilet  her  who  is  full  of  beauty  and  admiration,  sitting  like  tlie  queen 
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of  flowers  in  majesty  among  the  daughters  of  women,  let  her  watch 
lest  vanity  enter  her  heart,  beguiling  her  to  rest  proudly  upon  her 
own  strength ;  let  her  remember  that  she  standeth  upon  slippery 
places,  "  and  be  not  high-minded,  but  fear." — Mk8.  SieouKUBr. 


THE  IVY  AND   THE   OAK, 
volume,  entitled  "Algic  Eesearches,"  contains  the 
following  allegory  : 

A  vine  was  growing  beside  a  thrifty  oak,  and  had  just  reached 
that  hight  at  which  it  requires  support.  "  Oak,"  said  the  ivy  vine, 
"bend  your  trank  so  that  you  may  be  a  support  to  me,"  "My 
support,"  replied  the  oak,  "  is  naturally  yours,  and  you  may  rely 
on  my  strength  to  bear  you  up,  but  I  am  too  large  and  too  solid  to 
bend.  Put  your  ftnns,  around  me,  my  pretty  vine,  and  I  will  man- 
fully support  and  cherish  you,  if  you  have  an  ambition  to  climb, 
even  as  nigh  as  the  clouds.  While  I  thus  hold  you  up,  you  will 
ornament  my  trunk  with  your  pretty  green  leaves  and  shining 
scarlet  berries.  They  will  be  as  frontlets  to  my  head,  and  I  sh^ 
stand  in  the  forest  like  a  glorious  warrior,  with  all  his  plumes.  We 
were  made  by  the  Mastor  of  Ufe  to  grow  together,  that  oy  our  anion 
the  weak  should  be  made  strong,  and  the  strong  render  aid  to  the 

"But  I  wish  to  grow  independently,"  said  the  vine;  "why  cannot 
you  twine  around  me,  and  let  me,  grow  up  straight,  and  not  be  a 
mere  dependent  upon  you?"  "Nature,"  answered  the  oak,  "did 
not  design  it.  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  grow  fo  any  hight 
alone  ;  and  if  you  try  it,  the  winds  and  rain,  if  not  your  own  weight, 
will  bring  you  to  the  ground.  Neither  Is  it  proper  for  you  to  run 
your  arms  hither  and  yon,  among  the  trees.  Tne  trees  will  begin 
to  say  it  is  not  my  vine — it  is  a  stranger — get  thee  gone,  I  will  not 
cherish  thee.  By  this  time  thou  wilt  be  be  so  entangled  among  the 
different  branches,  that  thou  canst  not  get  back  to  the  oak  ;  and  no- 
body will  then  admire  thee,  or  pity  Ihee." 

"Ah  me  !"  said  the  vine,  "let  me  escape  from  such  a  destiny," 
and  with  this,  she  twined  herself  around  the  oak,  and  they  both  grew 
and  flourished  together." 


Eauthlt  Jots. — As  Jonah's  gourd — having  done  him  no  service 
in  the  night  when  he  needed  it  not — withered  in  the  nvmimy,  when 
he  hoped  for  most  benefit  by  it  against  the  ensuing  heat  of  the  day  : 
80  the  blessings  of  this  world  frequently  wither  at  such  times  as  we 
looked  to  find  the  most  freshness  in  the  refreshment  from  them. — 

AnROWBMITH. 
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INCONSISTENCY  OF  HUMAN 


Etbbt  THisa  is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  om  labor, 
our  ingenuity,  is  so  much  ready  money,  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  Examine,  compare,  choose,  reject ;  but  stand 
to  your  own  judgment,  and  do  not,  like  children,  when  you  have 
purchased  one  tiling,  repine  that  you  do  not  possess  another,  which 
you  would  not  purchase.  Would  you  be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  single  point  worth  sacrificing  every  thing  else  to  ?  Ton  may 
then  be  rich.  Thousands  have  become  so  from  the  lowest  begin- 
nings, by  toil,  and  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutest  articles 
of  expense  and  profit.  But  you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of  lei- 
sure, of  an  unembarrassed  mind,  and  of  a  free,  unsuspicious  temper. 
You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things  ;  and  as  for  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous  spirit,  it  is  necessai-y  for  you 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as  possible.  You  must  not  stop  to  enlarge 
your  mind,  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments ;  but  must 
keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left.  "  But,"  you  say,  "  1  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like 
this  ;  I  feel  a  spirit  above  it."  'Tis  well,  be  above  it  then  ;  only  do 
not  repine  because  you  are  not  rich.  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price 
in  your  estimation  f  That,  too,  may  be  purchased  by  steady  appli- 
cation, and  long,  solitary  hours  of  study  and  reflection.  "But,"  says 
the  man  of  letters,  "  what  a  hardship  is  it  that  many  an  illiterate  fel- 
low, who  cannot  construe  the  motto  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a  for- 
tune, while  I  possess  merely  the  common  conveniencies  of  life."  Was 
it  for  fortune,  then,  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp,  and 
gave  the  sprightly  years  of  youth  to  study  and  j-eflection  ?  You  have 
then  mistaken  your"  path,  and  ill-employed  your  industry.  "What 
reward  have  I  then  for  ali  my  labor  ?"  What  reward  ?  A  large, 
comprehensive  soul,  purged  from  vulgar  fear  and  prejudices,  able  to 
interpret  the  works  of  man  and  God.  A  perpetual  spring  of  fresh 
ideas,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelligence.  The  most 
characteristic  mark  of  a  great  mind  is  to  choose  some  one  object 
which  it  considers  important,  and  pursue  that  object  through  life.  If 
we  expect  the  purchase,  we  must  pay  the  price. — Mrs.  BAEBAunn. 


The  Gloky  of  Christ. — The  glory  of  Christ  is  not  like  the  airy 
phantom  whicli  men  call  glory,  but  hath  everlasting  weight  and  solid- 
ity ;  it  not  only  sends  forUi  light,  but  is  light;  and  all  that  can  be 
conceived  of  splendor,  excellence,  durability,  and  bliss,  meets  in  this 
glory,  as  its  sole  and  substantial  essence.  The  believer,  therefore,  is 
said  to  enjoy  in  Christ  an  exceeding,  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  exceed- 
ing all  conception  and  comparison  ;  eternal  in  its  enjoyment  and 
duration. — Ambboss  Serij]. 
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THE  HIGH  CALLING  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST  JESUS. 
The  tigh  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  !  I  have  no  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing God,  or  of  dishonoring  his  institutions,  by  repeating  this 
proclamation.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  to  men  or  angels,  for 
inviting  attention  to  this  theme.  This  calling  !  this  high  calling  I 
this  high  calling  of  God!  this  high  calling  o£  &od  in  Christ  Jems  ! 
Rather — I  ask  audience — I  claim  audience ;  with  a  sublime  confi- 
dence, with  a  Divine  assurance  that  it  will  be  well  rewarded.  I  claim 
the  audience  of  both  sexes  ;  of  manhood  in  all  its  strength  ;  and  of 
womanhood  in  aD  its  beauty.  I  claim  the  audience  of  all  ages  ;  of 
childhood  in  its  bloom;  of  youth  in  its  radiance  ;  of  matarity  in  its 
activity  ;  and  of  decrepitude  in  its  stillness  and  tears.  I  claim  the 
audience  of  all  classes :  of  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  and  factor ;  of 
the'shepherd,  the  herdsman,  and  drover  ;  of  the  slave,  the  overseer, 
and  planter  ;  o(  the  laborer  and  farmer  ;  of  the  miner  and  coiner ; 
of  the  diver  and  jeweler  ;  of  the  operative  and  manufacturer ;  of 
the  mechanic  and  merchant ;  of  the  sailor  and  soldier ;  of  the  artist 
Bud  scholar  ;  of  the  lawyer,  physician,  and  pastor ;  of  the  legislator, 
the  judge,  and  magistrate  ;  and  of  all  others  that  intervene  among 
these  gradations.  I  cltum  the  audience  of  all  conditions  :  of  the 
richest  and  poorest;  of  the  fairest  and  roughest;  of  the  wisest  and 
■dullest ;  of  the  noblest  and  meanest ;  of  the  mightiest  and  weakest : 
I  challenge,  in  particular,  the  blind,  that  they  may  see ;  and  the 
deaf,  that  they  may  hear  ;  and  the  dumb,  that  they  may  speak ;  and 
the  lame,  that  they  may  leap;  and  the  sick,  that  they  may  revive  ; 
and  the  leprous,  that  they  may  be  clean  ;  and  the  paralytic,  that  they 
may  be  composed  ;  and  the  maimed,  that  they  may  be  whole  ;  and 
the  lunatic,  that  they  may  be  calm ;  and  the  demoniac,  that  they 
maybe  dispossessed;  and  the  imprisoned,  that  they  may  be  free; 
and  the  dead,  that  they  may  rise  ;  and  all,  to  give  audience.  I  claim 
the  audience  of  all  schools,  in  art  and  science ;  in  pbilteophy  and 
literature:  of  all  parties,  in  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  in  politics 
and  social  reform ;  and  of  all  sects — in  theology,  ecclesiasticism,  and 
ritualism.  I  claim  the  audience  of  all  these,  and  of  all  other  divi- 
sions of  humanity,  let  them  belong  to  what  race,  to  what  nation,  to 
what  tribe,  or  to  what  family,  they  may.  I  claim  the  audience  of 
mankind,  in  whole.  Ifay,  more  :  I  claim  tlie  audience  of  the  whole 
heavenly  host ;  to  whom  it  is  given,  as  occasion  requires,  to  descend 
from  their  bowers  of  bliss,  and  mmistei  to  mankmd.  Nay,  more  : 
I  claim  the  audience  of  all  the  inhabitants,  of  all  the  worlds,  of  all 
the  systems,  in  all  the  universe  I  claim  the  audience  of  all,  with 
no  apology  to  make  to  any  thp  audience  ot  all  sages  and  saints ; 
of  all  angels  and  archangels ,  ot  all  chetubim  and  seraphim  ;  of  all 
thrones,  and  dominions,  and  prmcipalities,  and  powers ;  of  all  the 
morning  stars,  that  fill  immensity  with  the  light  ot  joy  ;  and  of  all 
the  sons  of  God,  that  fill  eternity  with  the  music  of  praise  :  but  with 
no  apology,  for  any  sage  or  saint ;  for  ajiy  angel  or  archangel ;  for 
any  chei-ub  or  seraph  ;  for  any  throne,  or  dominion,  or  principality, 
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or  power ;  for  any  morning  star,  in  all  immeiisitj',  or  any  son  of  God, 
to  all  eternity.  Ratter,  I  lionor  tliera,  by  this  claim  :  and  they  will 
prize  the  compliment  as  an  augmentation  of  their  felicity.  I  hail 
them,  fi-om  afar,  by  the  silver  trumpet  of  Isaiah  ;  "Hear,  0  heav- 
ens !  and  give  ear,  0  earth  !  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  !"  and  lo  !  all 
the  hum  of  all  their  intereste,  and  all  the  roar  of  all  their  motions, 
are  succeeded  by  the  hallowed  silence  that  thrills  at  the  opening  of 
the  mind  of  God.  I  hjul  the  earth  alone,  by  the  silver  trumpet  of 
J^eremiah  :  "  0  earth  !  earth  !  earth  !  hear  tho  word  of  the  Lord  !" 
I  extend  the  cry,  to  every  moon  ;  to  every  planet ;  to  every  comet ; 
and  to  every  sun  :  to  every  star  in  the  milky  way  ;  and  to  every  star 
in  every  misty  nebula — to  every  star  of  every  form,  of  every  hue, 
in  every  region,  of  the  whole  creation,  saying  ;  *'  O  star  !  star !  star  ! 
bear  the  word  of  the  Lord  !"  And  if  any  moon,  or  any  planet,  or 
any  comet,  or  any  sun,  or  any  star;  if  any  sage  on  earth,  or  any 
saint  in  heaven  ;  or  any  angel,  or  any  archangel,  or  any  cherub,  or 
any  seraph,  or  any  throne,  or  any  dominion,  or  any  principality,  or 
any  power,  or  any  morning  star,  or  any  son  of  God,  demand  of  me, 
in  this  universal  stillness,  why  it  is  that  I  have  thus  stopped  their 
movement  and  hushed  their  harmony  ?  what  it  is  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  ?  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  woi-d  that  I  wish  them  to  hear  ? 
I  reply  to  them,  one  and  all,  with  a  sublimity  of  style  which  is  still 
but  a  poor  expression  of  the  infinitely  greater  sublimity  of  spirit  : 
"  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  this  interruption.  You  will  rejoice 
in  my  message.  I  come  with  the  humility  of  a  child  in  my  heart, 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  upon  my  lips,  to  repeat  the  di- 
vinest  of  all  the  utterances  of  our  common  Father  :  I  come  to  recite 
in  your  hearing,  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  !"  And 
]o !  is  it  not  as  I  said  ?  They  do  prize  the  compliment !  They  do 
rejoice  in  the  message !  The  stars  are  brighter  and  stiller  than  ever. 
The  immortal  intelligencies  that  dignify  their  spheres,  have  but  one 
feeling — the  radiance  of  the  tmth,  and  the  rapture  of  the  love, 
evolved  by  the  essential  inspiration  oi—Tlie  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus! — Stockton. 

The  Voice  of  CitBATioH. — The  works  of  Creation,  as  they  unfold 
themselves  in  all  their  variegated  loveliness  and  splendor,  I  cannot 
but  love.  I  love  the  mighty  and  majestic  ocean,  the  loud  anthem  of 
the  cataract,  the  onward-flowing  river,  and  the  sweet  murmuring  of 
pleasant  streams  ;  the  rich  drapery  of  old  and  venerable  forests,  the 

freen  fields,  the  beauty  and  incense  of  flowers,  and  the  music  of  the 
irds ;  the  wondrous  orbs  that  shine  in  the  far-off  blue  of  heaven, 
illuminating  the  wide  canopy  with  beams  of  holy  light,  worlds  upon 
worlds,  performing  their  onward  march  to  the  grand  music  of  time  ! 
All  these  I  love,  and  love  fervently.  There  is  a  voice  here,  that  if 
listened  to  and  obeyed,  will  teach  man  to  be  holier  and  happier,  and 
will  lead  him  higher  than  their  created  beauty,  even  to  the  footstool 
of  the  eternal.— -J.  Bkookwill  Peat. 
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PEEACHING  OF  IMMORTALITY  TO  THE  IlfDIAHS. 

Thomas  Stort  and  his  companion  went  to  a  tovpn  of  the  Ciiicka- 
homine  Indians,  and  apake  to  them  concerning  the  imraortaUty  of  the 
soul,  aad  told  them  that  God  had  placed  a  witness  in  tlie  heart  of 
every  man,  which  approves  that  which  is  good,  and  reproves  that 
■which  is  evil. 

The  Sagmore  then  pointed  to  his  head,  and  said,  that  was  treach- 
erous ;  but  pointing  to  his  breast,  said  it  was  true  and  sweet  there. 
And  then  he  sent  forth  his  breath,  as  if  he  had  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death  ;  and  signing  up  toward  heaven  with  his  hand,  raised  a 
bold,  cheerful,  and  loud  Sey,  as  if  the  soul  ascended  thither  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner];  and  then  pointing  to  hie  body,  from  thence  put 
his  nand  toward  the  earth,  to  demonstrate  his  opinion  that  the  body 
8  there  when  the  soul  is  departed  and  ascended. 


Ldther  abd  tbb  Fbiass. — God,  in  the  beginning,  made  but  only 
one  human  creature,  which  was  a  wise  council :  afterwards  he  crea- 
ted also  a  woman ;  Uien  came  the  mischief.  The  friars  follow  (Jod's 
first  council,  for  they  live  alone,  without  marrying;  wherefore,  ac- 
cording to  their  rule  and  judgment,  it  had  been  good,  nay  better, 
that  God  had  remained  by  his  first  determinatlou  aad  council,  namely, 
that  one  man  alone  had  lived. — Luther. 


Kksi&nation  to  the  Path  appointkd  trs  in  life, — It  pleases 
Heaven  to  give  us  no  more  light  in  our  way,  than  will  leave  virtue  in 
possession  of  its  recompense. 

Grant  me,  gracious  God  \  to  go  cheerfully  on  the  road  which 

thou  hast  marked  out;  I  wish  it  neither  more  wide  or  more  smooth  ; 
continue  the  light  of  this  dim  taper  thou  hast  put  into  my  hands :  I 
will  kneel  upon  the  ground  seven  times  a  day  to  seek  the  best  track 
I  can  with  it,  and  having  done  that,  I  will  trust  myself  and  the  issue 
of  my  joui'ney  to  thee,  who  art  the  fountain  of  joy,  and  will  sing 
songs  of  comfort  as  I  go  along.— Sterme. 


Morality.— Morality  is  the  body,  of  which  faith  in  Christ  is  the 
soul ;  so  fai-  indeed  its  earthly  body,  as  it  is  adapted  to  its  state  of 
warfare  on  earth,  and  the  appointed  form  and  matrument  of  its  com- 
munion with  the  present  world  ;  yet  not  terrestrial,  nor  of  the  world, 
but  a  celestial  body,  capable  of  being  transfigured  from  glory  to 
glory,  in  accordance  witii  the  varying  circumstances  and  outward 
relations  of  its  moving  and  informing  spirit. — Coleridoe. 
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MAN. 


Man  is  so  great,  that  his  greatness  appears  even  ii 
ness  of  his  misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  it^ielf  to  be  miserable.  It 
is  true,  there  is  misery  in  knowing  one's  self  miserable  ;  but  there  ia 
greatness  also.  Thus  all  man's  miseries  prove  his  greatness.  They 
are  the  miseries  of  a  mighty  potentate,  of  a  delironed  monarch. 
Man  is  but  the  weakest  reed  in  the  uaiverse,  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks  ;  it  does  not  need  the  universe  to  crush  him — a  breath  of  air, 
a  drop  of  water  is  enough  to  kill  him.     But  even  if  the  material  u 


3  should  overwhelm  him,  man  would  be  more  noble  than  that 
,  while  the  uni- 
ur  true  dignity. 


which  destroys  him  ;  because  he  knows  that  he  di 
verse  knows  nothing  of  its  advant^e  over  him. 
then,  consists  in  thougUt — thence  we   must  deri 


Live  fob  somethinu. — Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and 
live — pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why  ? 
Kone  were  blessed  by  them ;  none  could  point  to  them  as  the  means 
of  their  redemption  ;  not  a  line  they  wrote,  hot  a  word  they  spoke, 
could  be  recailed,  and  so  they  perished  ;  their  light  went  out  in  dark- 
ness, and  they  were  not  remembered  more  than  insects  of  yesterday. 
Wni  you  thus  live  and  die,  0  man  immortal  ?  Live  for  something. 
Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  monument  of  virtue,  that  the 
storms  of  time  can  never  forget.  Write  your  name  in  kindness,  love, 
and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  those  you  come  in  contact  with,  and  you 
will  never  be  forgotten.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightly  on  the 
earth,  as  the  stars  of  heaven. — Chalmers, 


Infltjewob. — Influence  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  the  extent  of 
surface  it  covets,  but  by  its  kibb.  A  man  may  spread  his  mind,  his 
feelings,  and  opinions,  through  a  great  extent,  but,  if  liia  mind  be  a 
low  one,  he  manifests  no  greatness.  A  wretched  artist  may  fill  a  city 
with  daubs,  and,  by  a  false,  showy  style,  achieve  a  reputation ;  but 
the  man  of  genius,  who  leaves  behind  him  one  grand  picture,  in 
which  immortal  beauty  is  embodied,  and  which  is  silently  to  spread 
a  true  taste  in  his  art,  exerts  an  incomparably  higher  influence. 


Wo  Wisdom  without  Thouoht. — He  that  never  thinks  never  can 
be  wise.  Perpetual  levity  must  end  in  ignorance ;  and  intempe- 
rance, though  it  may  fire  the  spirits  for  an  hour,  will  make  life  short 
or  miserable.  Let  us  consider  that  youth  is  of  no  long  duration, 
and  that  in  maturer  age,  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy  shall 
cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight  dance  no  more  about  us,  we  shall 
have  no  comforts  but  the  esteem  of  wise  men,  and  the  means  of 
doing  good. — De.  Johnson, 
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THE  VANITY  OF  EARTHLY  THINGS. 

When  I  loot  upon  tlie  tombs  of  the  great,  every  emotion  of  env^ 
dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordi- 
nate desire  goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion  ;  when  I  see  the  tomb  of 
the  paj-euts  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow ;  when  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who 
deposed  them,  irfien  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the 
holy  men  that  divided  the  w<»ld  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I 
reflect,  with  sorrow  and  astonishment,  on  the  little  competitions,  fac- 
tions, and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred  years  t^o, 
1  consider  that  great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together. — Addibom. 


REFORM    THYSELF. 

Thk  present  is  generally  styled  the  age  of  i-efona.  This  we  do 
not  feel  disposed  to  conti-overt.  It  caamot,  however,  be  denied,  that 
mankind  are  wofully  deficient  in  the  greatest  of  all  reforms — indivi- 
dual reform.  Societies  for  the  reformaljon  of  others  are  multiplied 
almost  adin/tnUum;  but  efforts  for  personal  reformation  are  much 
neglectfid.  Editors  universally  complain  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
press,  and  yet  most  of  them  md  in  the  perpetuation  of  that  corrup- 
tion. Infidels,  as  well  as  Christians,  mourn,  or  profess  to  mourn, 
over  the  evils  of  society  ;  while  those  evils  are  augmented  by  their 
own  wrong  doings.  Reformers  must  take  an  entirely  different 
course — first  reform  themselves,  and  then  their  influence  will  he  felt 
with  a  hundred-fold  more  force  on  others. 

"  Man  know  tlijsclf :  all  wisdom  centres  there." 
So  said  the  profound,  though  poetical  writer.  Young.     And  until 
this  wisdom  is  acquired,  and  likewise  exhibited  in  the  life,  no  thor- 
ough reform  can  take  place  in  the  world.— T.  Harrison, 


ISTLUKNCH  OF  WoMAB. — The  influence  of  woman,  in  giving  sweet- 
ness and  purity  to  the  character  of  the  other  sex,  is  acknowledged 
by  the  most  candid  infidel  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  Christians.  Lord 
Byron,  whose  principles  and  habits  were  far  below  the  proper  stan- 
dard, once  remarked,  that  when  in  the  society  of  a  virtuous  and 
intelligent  female,  he  invariably  felt  a  desire  to  be  a  better  man.  If 
such  is  the  power  of  woman,  it  becomes  her  well  to  reflect  on  her 
responsible  station,  and  to  aim  most  sacredly  at  the  preservation  of 
her  own  uprightness  and  dignity. — T.  Harbison. 
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KESOLUTIOM". 
Rebolction  is  omnipotent ;  and  if  we  irill  but  solemnly  determine 
to  make  the  most  and  beat  of  our  powers  and  capacities,  and  if,  to 
this  end,  with  Wilberforce,  we  will  bm  seize  and  improve  even  tie 
shortest  intervals  of  possible  action  and  etfort,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  our  advancement.  Without  this  resolute  and 
earnest  purpose,  the  best  aid  and  means  are  of  little  worth,  but 
with  it,  even  the  weakest  are  mighty.  Without  it,  we  shall  accom- 
plish nothing,  with  it,  eveiy  thing.  A  man  who  is  deeply  in  earnest 
acts  upon  the  motto  of  the  pickaxe  on  the  old  seal :  "  Either  1  will 
find  a  way  or  make  one."  He  has  somewhat  the  spirit  of  Buonaparte, 
who,  when  told  on  the  eve  of  battle  that  circumstances  were  aginnat 
him,  replied  t  "  Circumstances  !  I  make  and  control  circumstances, 
— not  bow  to  them  !"  In  self-cultivation,  as  in  every  thing  ehe,  lo 
think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so ;  fo  resolve  to  attain  is  often 
almost  attainment.  Everywhere  are  the  means  of  progress,  if  we 
have  but  the  fixed  purpose  to  use  them.  And  if,  like  the  old  philo- 
sopher, we  will  but  take  as  our  motto,  "  Higher — for  ever  higher," 
we  may  rise  by  them  all.  He  that  resolves  upon  any  great  end,  by 
that  veiy  resolution  has  scaled  the  chief  barrier  to  it.  And  he  who 
seizes  the  grand  idea  of  self-cultivalion,  and  solemnly  resolves  upon 
it,  will  find  that  idea,  that  resolution,  burning  like  a  living  fire  with- 
in, and  ever  putting  him  upon  his  own  improvement.  He  will  find 
it  removing  difficulties,  searching  out  or  making  means,  giving  cour- 
age for  despondency,  and  strength  for  weakness  ;  and,  Tike  the  star 
in  the  east  to  the  wise  men  of  old,  guiding  him  nearer  and  still  nearer 
to  the  sua  of  all  perfection.  If  we  are  but  fixed  and  resolute  on 
self-improvement,  we  shall  find  means  to  it  on  every  side,  at  every 
moment,  and  even  obstacles  and  oppositions  will  but  make  us  like 
the  fabled  specter- ships,  which  "  sail  the  fastest  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  wind." — Rev.  Tnroa  Eoi 


ON  PROVIDENCE. 
If  God  should  manage  his  ways  according  to  our  prescriptions, 
what  satisfaction  would  God  have  1  or  what  satisfaction  would  the 
world  have  ?  He  might  be  unjust  to  himself  and  unjust  to  others. 
Tour  own  complaiats  would  not  be  stilled  when  you  should  feel  the 
smart  of  your  own  counsels ;  yet  if  they  were,  what  satisfaction 
could  there  be  to  the  complaints  of  others,  whose  interests,  and 
therefore  judgments  and  desires  lie  cross  to  yours  ?  Murmur  not, 
therefore ;  whatsoever  is  done  in  the  world  is  the  work  of  a  wise 
agent,  who  acts  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  universe  ;  and  why 
should  I  murmur  at  that  which  promotes  the  common  happiness  and 
perfections  of  any  one  particular  person  ?  Must  a  lutiuist  break  all 
his  sli'ings  because  one  is  out  of  tune  ? — Charsock. 
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THE  PILGRIMS  OF  THE  MAYFLOWER 
Meihinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel,  the 
Mayflower  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the  prospects  of  a  future 
state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown  sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing, 
with  a  thousand  misgivings,  the  uncertain,  tie  tedious  voyage.  Suns 
rise  and  set,  and  weeks  and  moafhs  pass,  the  winter  surprises  them 
in  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the  wished-for  shore. 
I  see  them  now  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  crowded  almost  to 
suffocatioii  in.  their  ill-stored  prison,  delayed  by  calms,  pursuing  a 
circuitous  route  ;  and  now  driven  in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest, 
on  the  high  and  giddy  waves.  The  awful  voice  rf  the  storm  howls 
through  tlie  rigging.  The  laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their 
base  ;  the  dismS  sound  of  the  pumps  is  heard  ;  tJie  ship  leaps,  as  it 
were,  madly  from  billow  fo"  billow  ;  the  ocean  hreats,  and  settles 
with  engulfing  floods  over  the  deck,  and  beats  with  deadening 
weight  against  the  staggered  vessel.  I  see  them,  escaped  from 
these  penis,  pursuing  their  all  but  desperate  undei-taking,  and  landed 
at  last,  after  a  five  months'  voyage,  on  tlie  ice-olad  i-ocks  of  Ply- 
mouth;  weak  and  weary  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily 
provisioned,  depending  on  the  charity  of  their  shipmaster  for  a 
draught  of  beer  on  hoard,  drinking  nothing  but  water  on  shore, 
without  shelter,  without  means.  suiTounded  by  hostile  ti-ihes.  Shut 
now  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  mo,  on  any  principle  of  human 
probability,  what  shall  bi  the  fate  of  this  handM  of  adventurers. 
Tell  me,  man  of  military  science,  in  how  many  months  were  they 
all  swept  off  by  the  thirty  savage  tribes,  enumerated  witliin  the 
early  limits  of  ITew  England  ?  Tell  me,  pditieian,  how  long  did 
this  shadow  of  a  colcsiy,  on  which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had 
not  smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast  ?  Student  of  history,  com- 
pare for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the  deserted  settlements,  the  aban- 
doned adventures  of  other  times,  and  find  the  parallel  of  this  I  Was 
it  the  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless  heads  of  women 
and  children  ;  was  it  hard  labor  and  spare  meals  ;  was  it  disease  ; 
was  it  the  tomahawk  ;  was  it  the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a 
nuned  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching  in  its  last  moments  at 
the  recollection  of  the  kived  and  left,  beyond  the  sea;  was  it  some, 
or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  foi-saken  company  to  tlieir 
m.el8ncholy  fate  1  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes,, 
that  not  all  ctSHbined,  were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope  ?  Is  it 
possible  tLat  from  a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so- worthy- 
much  of  admiration  as  of  pity — there  has  gone  forth  a  p-"~ 
steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  a  reality  so  important,  s 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious  ? — BcwAKDi  Evebbtt. 

Death. — Death  is  the  liberator  of  bim  whom  freedom  cannot  re 
lease,  the  physiciaa  of  him  whom  medicines  caanot  cure,  and  Llie 
comforter  of  him  whom  time  cannot  console. 
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THE  PASSING  OP  THE  KUBICON". 
[,  speaking  of  Csesar's  benevolent  disposition,  and  of 
the  reluctance  "with  which  he  entered  into  the  civil  -wai;  obsen'es  ; 
"  How  long  did  he  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  !"  How 
came  he  to  the  brink  of  that  river  I  How  dared  he  cross  it !  Shall 
private  men  respect  the  boundaiies  of  private  propeity,  and  shall  a 
man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  country's  rights  ?  How 
dared  he  cross  that  river  !  O  !  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink  !  He 
should  have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere  he  had  crossed  it !  Wliy 
did  he  jpause  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart  palpitate  when  he  is  on  the 
point  of  committing  an  unlawful  deed  ?  Why  does  the  very  mur- 
derer, his  victim  sleeping  befoi'e  him,  and  his  glaring  eye,  taking  the 
measure  of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal  part  ?  Because  of 
conscience !  'Twas  that  made  Caesar  pa^ise  on  the  bank  of  the  Ru- 
bicon .  Compassion  !  What  compassion  1  The  compassion  of  an 
assassin,  that  feels  a  momentary  shudder,  as  his  weapon  be^ns  to 
cut !  Caesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon !  What  was  the 
Rubicon?  The  boundary  of  Cfesar's  province.  From  what  did  it 
separate  his  province  ?  Prom  his  country.  Was  his  countiy  n 
desert  ?  Ko  ;  it  was  cultivated  and  fertile  ;  rich  and  populous.  Its 
■sons  were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity !  Its  daughters  were 
lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste  !  Friendship  was  its  inhabitant  I 
Love  was  its  inhabitant  I  Domestic  affection  was  its  inhabitant  1 
Liberty  was  its  inhabitant !  All  bounded  by  the  stream  of  the  Ru- 
bicon 1  What  was  C£esar,Jbat  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that  stream  ? 
A  traitor,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the  heai-t  of  that  countiy  1 
Ho  wonder  that  he  paused — no  wonder  if,  his  imaginadon  wrought 
Kpon  by  his  conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  instejvd  of  water;  and 
heard  groans  instead  of  murmnrs !  No  wonder  if  some  gorgon  hor- 
ror had  turned  him  info  sloue  upon  the  spot !  But,  no  !  he  cried  ; 
"The  die  is  oast  I"  He  plunged!  he  crossed! — and  Rome  was 
free  no  more  ! — Knowles. 


CoMPBHSATioH. — There  is  a  touching  anecdote  of  one,  endowed 
with  rank  and  fortune,  chancing  to  enter  a  poor  cottage,  where  some 
six  or  eight  healthy,  i-uddy  children  were  wailing  with  longing  looks, 
the  final  distribution  of  the  last  morsel  of  an  exhausted  loaf.  "Here 
are  the  mouths,  but  where  is  the  meat?"  exclaimed  the  child  of 
luxury  in  the  house  of  want.  Some  time  after,  the  cottage  mother 
having  an  errand  to  the  noble  mansion  of  her  visiter,  found  the  doors 
and  windows  closed  ;  silence  and  sorrow  reigned  through  the  splen- 
did hall ;  the  lady  had  that  day  lost  her  only  child.  The  remark  in 
the  cottage  came  into  her  thoughts.  "  Here  is  the  meat,  but  where 
are  the  mouths?"  said  the  child  of  poverty  in  the  man.?ion  of 
wealth  and  splendor. — Carolibb  May. 
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HIGHER  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  CHEISTIAKITY. 

Already  the  Gospel,  in  its  expansive  diffusion,  is  every  where 
received  as  the  solar  light  of  the  philosophical  world,  and  the  mount 
of  vision  from  wliieh  we  survey  the  living  landscape  of  mind  and 
morals  outspreading  before  and  about  us.  And  as  such,  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  its  lofty  motives  and  grand  resulis,  and  borrowing  impnlss 
alike  from  the  interests  of  time  and  the  awards  of  eternity,  it  has 
curbed  the  lawlessness  of  genius  in  the  instance  of  the  loftiest  minds, 
has  directed  and  purified  its  flame,  and  sent  it  kindling  to  the  throne 
of  God !  It  has  pressed  the  phenomena  of  nature — extending 
throughout  the  infinitely  little  and  the  infinitely  great,  comprehend- 
ing all  the  gradations  of  earthly  littleness  and  heavenly  grandeur— 
into  its  own  service  Guided  by  the  Gospel,  the  field  of  nature  and 
the  tablet  of  the  human  mind  become  a  book  whiuh  all  can  read,  and 
reading,  none  dispute 

But  for  Chnslidnity,  large  portions  of  tbe  world's  history  would 
have  been  lost,  and  its  most  eventful  fortunes  unknown.  It  is  in  her 
keeping,  we  aie  to  look  for  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  human 
lore.  She  has  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  oblivion,  and  the  withering 
scorn  of  pagan  hate  and  infidel  meanness,  spoils  that  belong  to  eter- 
nity 1  It  is  under  her  guidance  we  see  the  bark  of  knowledge,  where 
all  beside  was  wreck,  booming  in  safety  over  the  rolling  seas  of  time  ! 
When  nations  without  number,  for  ages  uncoimted,  trod  a  moral 
waste  and  wandered  on,  without  stumbling  upon  the  landmarks  of 
the  desolation,  tJie  star  of  Bethlehem  cast  its  radiance  over  the  travel 
of  earth,  and  lit  the  wanderer  home  to  God  I  She  did  more.  Not 
only  did  she  eclipse,  by  the  splendor  of  her  revelations,  the  wisdom 
of  paganism,  and  give  its  mythology  to  the  ridicule  of  childhood, 
but  in  wrath  she  led  the  Gaul  and  the  Goth,  and  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  crumbled  upon  their  altars — the  startied  East  shrank 
back,  and  the  nations  of  the  West  waxed  pale  before  her  deeds  ! 

This  work  of  mental  regeneration  is  going  on.  Whether  we  look 
at  individual  or  social  man,  the  fii-eside  or  the  map  of  nations,  the 
familes  and  kingdoms  of  earth,  are  submitting,  one  after  another,  to 
her  gently  subduing  scepter,  and  soon  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
shall  share  the  heavenly  illumination,  and  pagan  lands  of  every  lip 
and  every  name  become  the  resting-place  of  Heaven's  light.— Bascom. 


Despise  no  Oke, — The  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  the 
smallest  piece  of  paper  in  their  way,  but  took  it  up  ;  "  for  possibly," 
said  they,  "  the  name  of  God  may  be  on  it."  Trample  not  on  any  : 
there  may  be  some  work  of  grace  there  thou  knowest  not  of.  The 
name  of  God  may  be  written  on  that  soul  thou  treadest  on  :  it  may 
be  a  soul  that  Christ  thought  so  much  of,  as  to  give  his  precious 
blood  for  it ;  thei-efore  despise  it  not. — Lbiohton, 
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THE  HAKD  OF  GOD  SEEN"  IN  THE  DISCOVERIES  OP 
THE  AGE. 

"Whatever  evils  arrest,  or  pervert  the  growth  of  clviliaation,  we 
believe  Christianity  is  competent  to  remove.  It  does  not  indeed  act 
directly  upon  physical  nature.  But  it  puts  man  in  such  a  poskJou  as 
that  he  can  overcome  its  ohstacles  to  improvement,  and  employ  its 
vast  powers  in  the  furtherance  of  divine  designs.  It  points  him  to 
the  treasures  of  the  Universe,  and  bids  him  seek  them.  We  are  not 
authorized  to  think  that  God  has  had  no  agency  in  those  important 
inventions  and  discoveries,  which  have  so  signally  promoted  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity.  Who  can  tell  how  many  ways  he  may  have  of 
operating;  upon  mind  ?  The  idea  of  unlimited  intelligence  and  power, 
opens  a  boundless  field  for  contemplation;  though  we  cannot  trace 
the  footsteps  of  Jehovah  in  it,  nor  hear  his  voice,  nor  behold  his  ra- 
diance, yet  may  we  be  assured  that  he  is  there  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  might,  and  mj^ificence  of  his  glory.  If  the  veil  that  hides  him 
were  lifted,  we  should  see  him  nearer  to  the  scenes  amid  which  we 
dwell,  than  in  the  happiest  moments  of  faith  we  imagine  him  to  be, 
leading  man  to  ascertain  facts,  and  apply  means,  that  may  place  him 
on  vantage-^ound,  and  give  him  a  firmer  hold  upon  his  natural 
birthright.  The  silence  of  Christianity  with  regard  to  such  subjects 
is  admitted.  Let  us  not  however  misunderstand  it.  Let  us  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  carnal  pride.  The  voice  of 
Christianity  is  silent,  after  it  has  made  known  the  close  relation,  sub- 
sisting between  God  and  his  material  works,  and  declared  his  pre- 
sence to  be  constantly  diffused  throughout  every  portion  of  the  vast 
universe.  The  illustrations  of  his  Providence,  that  it  employs,  are 
drawn  from  the  most  insignificant  objects  sun'ounding  us ;  while  tl\e 
favorite  images  that  adorn  and  exemplify  the  operations  of  mediato- 
rial grace,  are  derived  from  those  departments  of  physical  nature, 
which  are  visibly  the  most  dependent  upon  his  ever-active  energy. 
Such  is  the  preparation  for  its  silence  !  If  this  impre^ive  reserved- 
uess  had  preceded  the  anoancements  above  mentioned,  our  faith  in 
the  temporal  welfare  of  society  had  realized  no  consoling  refuge  of 
this  kind  ;  but  as  it  ia,  we  feel  warranted  in  believing,  that  in  the  in- 
troduction of  those  mighty  instrumentalities,  which  anticipate  the 
ordinary  labor  of  years,  and  augment  individual  power  so  wonder- 
fully, God  has  exerted  no  unimportant  agency. — Lipscomb. 


Origih  op  the  Wohb  Britoh. — Our  primitive  ancestors  distin- 
guished themselves,  in  pride  or  simplicity,  as  Brith  and  Brithon  ; 
Brith  signifying  stained,  and  Brithon  a  stained  man.  The  predilec- 
tion for  coloring  their  bodies,  induced  the  civilized  Eonians  to  desig- 
nate the  people  who  were  driven  to  the  Caledonian  forests  as  Picts, 
or  a  painted  people. — D'Iskaeli, 
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HAPPINESS  OF  THE  CHILD  OF  GOD. 

That  soul  whose  aeal  is  regulated  by  an  enlightened  iinderatand- 
ing,  nourished  by  a  calm,  dispassionate  love  oC  truth,  and  founded 
upon  a  fliin  adherence  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  is  a  plaat  of  our 
heavenly  Father's  rignt-hand  planting,  and  shall  be  useful  and  happy 
here,  and  inherit  eternal  life  hereafter.  Being  delivered  from  Uie 
dark  shades  of  ignorance,  the  contradicting  influence  of  partiality, 
and  the  tyrannical  ascendancy  of  appetite,  Wie  mind  is  free  to  think, 
and  judge,  and  exercise  its  pious  affections  without  obstruction,  in 
which  consists  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Free 
from  the  pitiful  shackles  of  bigotry,  such  a  soul  eujoya  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  reviving  range  through  all  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love. 
The  attributes,  and  works,  and  providence,  and  grace  of  God,  afford 
abundant  matter  for  his  pious  meditations.  Hia  active  mind  ti'avels 
through  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  adores  that  beneficent  hand 
which  sends  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fills  our  hearts  with  food  and 

fladness.  He  turns  to  the  pages  of  revelation,  explores  the  opening 
eauties  of  the  moral  law,  surveys  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God 
manifested  in  the  flesh,  then  rising  on  tbe  wings  of  contemplation, 
with  ecstacy  of  thought,  to  those  salubrious  regions  of  ineffaWe  tran- 
quility, "  where  momentary  ages  are  no  more."  His  soul  adheres 
to  God,  as  to  the  centre  of  all  its  desires.  He  finds  no  pleasure  in 
eaistence  equal  to  that  of  doing  good.  He  looks  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  conscious  friendship  for  every  living  creature.  He  mourns 
over  tne  ignorance  and  wickedness  of  men,  and  melts  into  sympa- 
thetic tears  for  the  misery  of  Adam's  children.  His  enlarged  and 
generous  mind  embraces  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  with  affec- 
tion, and  beseeches  Heaven  to  bless  all  his  brethren  of  the  human 


STANDING  UPON  PEDIGREE. 
Cbantz,  in  his  Saion  History,  tells  us  of  an  Earl  of  Alsatia,  sur- 
named  Iron  on  account  of  his  gi'eat  strength,  who  was  a  great  favor- 
ite with  Edward  the  Thii-d,  of  England,  and  much  envied,  aa  favorites 
are  always  sure  to  be,  by  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  king  was  absent,  some  noblemen  maliciously  instigated  the 
queen  to  make  trial  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  favorite,  by  causing  a 
lion  to  be  let  loose  upon  him,  saying,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
that,  if  "  the  earl  was  truly  noble,  the  lion  would  not  touch  him." 
It  being  customary  with  the  earl  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  before  any 
other  person  in  the  palace  was  stiiTing,  a  lion  was  let  loose  during  the 
night,  and  turned  into  the  lower  court.  When  the  earl  came  down 
in  the  morning,  with  no  more  than  a  night-gown  cast  over  his  shirt, 
he  was  met  by  the  lion,  bristling  his  hair,  and  growling  destruction 
biitw&"i  his  teeth.     The  earl,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  called  out, 
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■with  a  stout  voice,  "Stand,  you  dog."  At  these  words,_the  lion 
crouched  at  his  feet,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  courtiers,  who 
were  peeping  out  at  every  window  to  see  the  issue  of  their  ungener- 
ous project.  The  earl  laid  hold  of  thelion  by  the  mane,  turned  him 
into  his  cage,  and  placing  his  night-cap  upon  the  lion's  back,  came 
forth  without  ever  casfing  a  look  behind.  "H'ow,"  said  the  earl, 
calling  out  to  the  courtiers,  whose  presence  at  the  windows  instantly 
convinced  him  of  the  share  they  had  in  this  trial  of  his  courage, 
"let  him  amongst  you  all,  that  standest  most  upon  his  pedigree,  go 
and  fetch  my  night-cap." 

A  DISPOSITION  TO  DEGRADE  OTHERS. 
Too  much,  even  in  later  life,  I  have  perceived  in  men  that  pass 
for  good  men,  a  disposition  to  degrade  (and  if  possible  to  degrade, 
through  self-degradation,)  those  m  whom  unwillingly  they  feel  any 
weight  of  oppression  to  themselves,  by  commanding  qualities  of  in- 
tellect or  character.  They  respect  you  :  they  are  compelled  to  do 
so,  and  tliey  hate  to  do  so.  Next,  therefore,  they  seek  to  throw  off 
the  sense  of  this  oppression,  and  to  take  vengeance  for  it,  by  co- 
operatmg  with  any  unhappy  accidents  in  your  life  to  inflict  a  sense 
of  humiBation  upon  you,  and,  if  possible,  to  force  you  into  becoming 
a  consenting  party  to  that  humihation.  Oh  !  wherefore  is  it  that 
those  who  presume  to  call  themselves  the  "  friends"  of  this  or  that 
woman,  are  so  often  those,  above  all  othei-s,  whom  in  tbe  hour  of 
death  that  man  or  woman  is  most  likely  to  salute  with  the  valedic- 
tion :  Would  God  I  bad  never  seen  your  face  !— Db  Qdincbv. 


Ebligiok  akd  Science. — Eeligion  and  science  are  more  poweifully 
ftt  work  at  present  than  in  any  former  period  of  time,  in  removing 
the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the  world,  and  in  elevating  man  to 
his  highest  state  of  earthly  existence.  In  some  periods,  the  work  has 
beeu  scarcely  perceptible,  but  now  it  is  visible  to  the  most  ordiaaiy 
observer.  Changes  are  taking  place,  and  improvements  are  being 
effected,  which  are  tbe  wonder  of  all  minds.  Glorious  will  be  tiie 
consummation. — T.  Hakbisoh, 


The  Mind  nevek  statiomart. — The  human  mind  is  never  stationary; 
when  it  is  not  progressive,  it  is  necessarily  retrograde.  He  who  im- 
agines at  any  period  of  his  life,  that  be  can  advance  no  further  in 
moral  or  intellectual  improvement,  is  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  his  own  powers  as  the  voyager  was  with  that  of  the  terres- 
trial globe — who  supposed  he  bad  erected  pillars  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  he  had"  only  left  a  monument  how  much  further  he 
might  have  proceeded. — CicmKO. 
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PRAYER  WITH  DEVOTION. 


The  Pliariseo  is  said  to  pray  with  himself;  God  and  the  Pharisee 
were  not  together,  there  was  only  the  Pharisee  and  liimself.  Paul 
knew  not  what  to  pray  for  without  the  Holy  Ghost  joined  himself 
with  him,  and  helped  him  with  groans  unutterable ;  but  the  Pharisee 
had  no  need  of  that ;  'twas  enough  that  he  and  himself  were  together 
at  this  work,  for  he  thought,  without  doubting,  that  he  and  himself 
together  could  do.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  ancient  men, 
and  ancient  women,  at  it,  with  themselves,  when  all  alone  in  some 
private  room,  or  in  some  soUtary  path  ;  and  in  their  chat,  they  have, 
been  sometimes  reasoning,  sometimes  chiding,  sometimes  pleading, 
sometimes  praying,  and  sometimes  singing ;  but  yet  ail  has  been 
done  by  tliemselves  when  all  alone  ;  but  yet  so  done,  as  one  that 
had  not  seen  them  must  needs  have  concluded  that  they  were  talking, 
singing,  and  praying  with  company ;  ivhen  all  that  they  had  swd, 
they  did  it  with  uiemselvea,  and  had  neither  auditor  nor  regarder. 

So  the  Phai-isee  was  at  it  with  himself ;  he  and  himself  performed, 
at  this  time,  the  duty  of  prayer. — Bubstah. 


A  riRM  ABD  Religious  Bjilibp.  —  I  envy  no  quaUty  of  the 
mind  or  intellect  of  others, — not  genius,  wit,  nor  fancy ;  but  if  I 
could  choose  what  would  be  the  most  delightful,  and,  I  believe,  most 
useful  to  me,  I  prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  any  other  blessing ; 
for  it  makes  discipline  of  good,  creates  new  hopes  when  eartlily 
hopes  vanish,  and  throws  over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence, 
the  roost  gorgeous  of  all  lights  ;  awakens  life  in  death,  and  from  cor- 
ruption and  decay,  calls  up  beauty  and  divinity  ;  makes  au  instru- 
ment of  misfortune  and  of  shame  Uie  ladder  of  ascent  to  paradise  ; 
and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most 
delightful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths, — the  gardens  of  the  blest, 
and  the  security  of  everlasting  joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the 
skeptic  view  only  gloom,  decay,  annihilation,  and  despair. — Sir  H. 


KiBDNERS  TO  THE  Dbad. — Certainly  it  is  the  noblest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  him,  whom  we  shall  never  see, 
but  yet  hath  deserved  it  of  us,  and  to  whom  we  would  do  it  if  he 
were  present ;  and  unless  we  do  so  our  chai-ity  is  mercenary,  and 
our  friendships  are  direct  merchandise,  and  our  gifts  are  brocage  ; 
but  what  we  do  for  the  dead,  or  to  the  living  for  tlicir  sakes,  is  grat- 
itude and  virtue,  for  virtue's  sake,  and  the  noblest  portion  of  human- 
ity.— Bishop  Tayi-ob. 
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ALL  BEAUTY  IS  OF  GOD. 

The  Golden  Gates  of  Bay  opening  on  the  palmy  East:  the 
Night's  pale  Regent,  and  the  countless  stars  ;  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  flowers  of  the  field ;  the  valley,  the  mountain,  the 
streamlet  and  the  ocean !  Love  and  truth  are  of  God,  for  they 
are  beautiful  in  their  purity  and  immutahility !  Music  ia  of 
God,  for  to  its  sacred  voice  sang  the  Morning  Stars  when  they 
hymned  his  glory  and  his  praise  1  Wisdom  is  of  God,  for 
it  is  Beauty  intellectual ;  and  Virtue,  for  it  is  Beaiity  moral. 
Penitence  is  of  God,  for  it  is  the  portal  of  heaven  I  Con- 
science, the  soul's  monitor ;  Sorrow,  its  chastener ;  Hope,  its 
comforter,  and  Peace,  its  reward,  are  of  God,  for  they  are  beau- 
tiful in  their  fidelity,  patience,  constancy,  and  celestial  quie- 
tude !  Justice  and  Mercy  are  of  God,  for  they  are  the  Beanty 
of  Holiness,  and  Holiness  is  God  Himself  in  his  Beatitude  and 
Beauty. —  Uncle  Timothy.  , 

VOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOLAR  ETERNAL. 

When  we  contemplate  the  idea  unfolded,  even  without  re- 
ference to  ourselves,  we  see  around  us  a  communityin  which  no 
one  can  labor  for  himself  without  at  the  same  time  laboring  for 
his  fellow-men,  or  can  labor  for  others  without  also  laboring  for 
himself;  where  the  success  of  one  member  is  the  success  of  all, 
and  the  loss  of  one  a  loss  to  all ; — a  picture  which,  by  the  har- 
mony it  reveals  in  the  manifold  diversity  of  being,  introduces  a 
cordial  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  powerfully 
raises  the  soul  above  the  things  of  time. 

But  the  interest  is  heightened  when  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
ourselves,  and  contemplate  ourselves  as  members  of  this  great 
spiritual  community-  The  feeling  of  our  dignity  and  oiir 
power  is  increased  when  we  say — what  each  of  us  may  say—- 
"  My  existence  is  not  in  vain  and  aimless :  I  am  a  necessary 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  being  which  reaches  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  first  man  to  perfect  consciousness  of  his  existence, 
onward  through  eternity  ;  all  the  great  and  wise  and  noble  tliat 
have  ever  appetired  among  men — those  benefactors  of  the 
human  race,  whose  names  I  find  recorded  in  the  world's  history, 
and  the  many  others  whose  benefits  have  outlived  their  names 
— all  have  labored  for  me  ;  I  have  entered  into  their  labors ;  1 
follow  their  footsteps  on  this  earth  where  they  dwelt,  where 
they  scattered  blessings  as  they  went  along.  I  may,  as  soon  as 
I  wUl,  assume  the  sublime  task  which  they  have  resigned,  of 
making  our  common  brotherhood  ever  wiser  and  happier ;  I 
may  continue  to  build  where  they  had  to  cease  their  labors ;  I 
may  bring  nearer  to  its  completion  tlie  glorious  temple  which 
they  had  to  leave  unfinished." 
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"But" — some  one  may  say — "I  too,  like  them,  must  rest 
from  my  labors."  Oh  1  this  is  the  sublimest  thought  of  all !  If 
1  assume  this  noble  task,  I  can  never  reach  its  end ;  and  so 
surely  as  it  is  my  vocation  to  assume  it,  I  can  never  cease  to 
act,  and  hence  can  never  cease  to  be.  That  which  men  call 
Death  cannot  interrupt  my  activity  ;  for  my  work  must  go  on 
to  its  completion,  and  it  cannot  be  completed  in  Time  ; — hence 
my  existence  is  limited  by  no  Time,  and  I  am  Eternal : — ^with 
the  assumption  of  this  great  task,  I  have  also  laid  hold  of  Eter- 
nity. I  raise  my  head  boldly  towards  the  threatening  rock,  the 
raging  flood,  or  the  fiery  tempest,  and  say—"  I  am  Eternal,  and 
I  defy  your  might  I  Break  all  upon  me  1— and  thou  Earth,  and 
thou  Heaven,  mingle  in  the  wild  tumult,  and  all  ye  eloments, 
foam  and  fret  yourselves,  and  crush  in  your  conflict  the  last 
atom  of  the  body  which  I  call  mine ! — my  Will,  secure  in  its 
own  firm  pui-pose,  shall  soar  undisturbed  and  bold  over  the 
wreck  of  the  universe : — for  I  have  entered  upon  my  vocation, 
and  it  is  more  enduring  than  ye  are ;  it  is  Eternal,  and  I  am 
Eternal  like  it." — Johann  Gottlieb  Fiohte. 


DEATH  OP  ARTHUR  HENRY  HALLAM.. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  what  was  the  promise  of  his  son  Arthur, 
whose  qualities  and  honors  were  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  life. 
The  young  man  was  advanced  in  his  professional  studies,  was 
engaged  to  a  sister  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  had  the  prospect 
of  the  brightest  of  lives,  when  he  went  on  the  Continent  with 
his  fathei',  for  a  tour  of  recreation.  At  a  German  town  he  was 
slightly  unwell  with  a  cold ;  and  Mr,  Hallam  went  alone  for  his 
afternoon  walk,  leaving  Authur  on  the  sofa.  Finding  him 
sleeping  on  his  return,  he  took  a  book  and  read  for  an  hour ; 
and  then  he  became  impressed  with  the  extreme  stillness  of  the 
sleeper.  The  sleeper  was  cold,  and  must  have  been  dead  from 
almost  the  moment  when  he  had  last  spokm.  In  like  manner 
died  the  eldest  daughter;  and  in  like  manner  the  cherished 
wife — an  admirable  woman.  *  *  *  There  was  stilt  a  son,  Henry, 
but  be  died  too  in  opening  manhood ;  and  then  there  was  but 
one  daughter,  and  she  married,  to  cheer  his  old  age.  Yet  he 
seemed  always  cheerful.  His  social  disposition,  and  his  love  of 
literature,  and  his  generosity  of  spirit,  and  his  kindly  sympa- 
thies, kept  him  freah  and  bright  for  many  a  long  year  after  the 
sunshine  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  gone. — Harriet  Martineau. 
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GRANDFATHER'S  REVERIE. 

BY  THEODOKE   PARKER.       (fKOM  HIS  SERMON  ON  "  OLD  AGE,") 

Grandfather  is  old.  His  back  is  bent.  In  the  street  lie 
sees  crowds  of  men  looking  dreadftilly  young,  and  walking 
fearfully  swift.  He  wonders  where  all  the  old  folks  ai'e.  Once 
when  a  boy,  he  could  not  find  people  young  enough  for  him, 
and  sidled  up  to  any  young  stranger  he  met  on  Sinidays,  won- 
dering why  God  made  the  world  so  old.  Now  he  goes  to  Com- 
mencement to  see  bis  grandson  take  his  degree,  and  is  aston- 
ished at  the  youth,  of  the  audience,  "  This  is  new,"  he  says  ; 
"it  did  not  use  to  be  so  iifty  years  ago."  At  meeting,  the  min- 
ister seems  surprisingly  young,  and  the  audience  young.  He 
looks  ronnd,  and  is  astonished  that  there  are  so  few  venerable 
heads.  The  audience  seem  not  decorous.  They  come  in  late, 
and  hurry  off  eai-ly,  clapping  the  doors  after  them  with  irreve- 
rent bang.  Bat  grandfather  is  decorous,  well  mannered,  early 
in  his  seat ;  if  jostled,  he  jostles  not  again  ;  elbowed,  he  returns 
it  not ;  crowded,  he  thinlss  no  evil.  He  is  gentlemanly  to  the 
rude,  obliging  to  the  insolent  and  vulgar ;  for  grandfather  is  a 
gentleman ;  not  puffed  np  with  mere  money,  brrt  edified  with 
well^rown  manliness.     Time  has  dignified  his  good  manners. 

It  is  night.  The  family  are  all  abed.  Grandfather  sits  by 
his  old-fashioned  fire.  He  draws  his  old-fashioned  chair  neao-er 
fco  the  hearth.  On  the  stand  which  his  mother  gave  him  are 
the  candlesticks,  also  of  old  time.  The  candles  are  three  quar- 
ters bnrnt  down ;  the  Are  on  the  hearth  also  is  low.  He  has 
been  thoughtful  all  day,  talking  half  to  himself,  chanting  a  hit 
of  verse,  hnmming  a  snatch  of  an  old  tune.  He  kissed  his  pet 
granddaughters  more  tenderly  than  common,  before  she  went  to 
bed.  He  talses  out  of  his  bosom  a  little  locket ;  nobody  ever 
sees  it.  Therein  are  two  little  twists  of  hair.  As  Grandfather 
looks  at  them,  the  outer  twist  of  hair  becomes  a  whole  head  of 
ambrosial  curls.  He  remembei's  stolen  interviews,  meetings  hy 
moonlight.  He  remembers  how  sweet  the  evening  star  looked, 
and  bow  he  laid  his  hand  on  another's  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  You  are  my  evening  star." 

The  ehurch-eloek  strikes  the  midnight  hour.  He  looks  in  his 
locket  again.  The  other  twist  is  the  hair  of  his  Srst-born  son. 
At  this  same  hour  of  midnight,  once,  many  years  ago,  he  knelt 
and  prayed,  when  the  long  agony  was  over — "  My  God,  I 
thank  thee  that,  though  I  am  a  father,  I  am  still  a  husband, 
too  1  What  am  I,  that  unto  me  a  life  should  be  given  and 
another  spared  1"  Now  be  has  children,  and  children's  chil- 
dren, the  joy  of  his  old  age.  But  for  many  a  year  his  wife  has 
looked  to  him  from  beyond  the  evening  star.  She  is  still  the 
evenins;  star  herself,  yet  more  beautifnl ;  a  star  that  never  sets  ; 
not  jnortal  wife  now,  but  angel. 
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Ttie  last  stick  on  his  andirons  snaps  asunder,  and  falls  oat- 
wai'd.  Two  faintly-smokiag  brands  stand  there.  Grandfather 
lays  them  together,  and  they  flame  up ;  the  two  smokes  are 
united  in  one  flame.  "  Even  so  let  it  he  in  heaven,"  says  Grand- 
father. 


INTBKPHBTATlOiSf   OF   SCRIPTURE. 

Put  the  matter  thus.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the 
Bible,  collectively  taken,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civiliza- 
tion, science,  law — in  short,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  species,  always  supporting,  and  often  leading 
thie  way.  Its  very  presence,  as  a  believed  Book,  has  rendered 
the  nations  emphatically  a  chosen  race,  and  this  too  in  exact 
proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  generally  known  and  studied. 
Of  those  nations,  which  in  the  highest  degree  enjoy  its  influ- 
ences, it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  the  diiferenees  public 
and  private,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  are  only  less 
than  what  might  be  expected  from  a  diversity  in  species. 
Good  and  holy  men,  and  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  the 
kingly  spirits  of  history,  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  mighty 
nations,  have  borne  witness  to  its  inBuencea,  have  declared  it 
to  be  beyond  compare  the  most  perfect  instrument,  the  only 
adequate  organ  of  Humanity ;— the  organ  and  instrument  of 
all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  tendencies,  by  which  the  individual 
is  privileged  to  rise  above  himself — to  leave  behind,  and  lose 
his  dividual  phantom  self,  in  order  to  find  his  true  Self  in  that 
Distinctness  where  no  division  can  be — in  the  Eternal  I  Am, 
the  Ever-living  Word,  of  wliom  all  the  elect,  from  the  archangel 
before  the  throne  to  the  poor  wrestler  with  the  Spirit  until  the 
breaking  of  day,  are  but  the  I'aintei-  and  still  fainter  echoes. 
And  are  all  these  testimonies  and  lights  of  experience  to  lose 
their  value  and  efficiency,  because  I  feel  no  warrant  of  history, 
or  Holy  Writ,  or  of  my  own  heart  for  denying,  that  in  the 
framework  and  outward  case  of  this  instrument  a  few  parts 
may  be  discovered  of  less  costly  materials  and  of  meaner 
workmanship  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  tried  by  their  consonance  with  the  rule,  and 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Faith  ?  Docs  not  the  universally 
admitted  canon— -that  each  part  o"f  Scripture  must  be  inter- 
preted by  the  spirit  of  the  whole — lead  to  the  same  practical 
conclusion  as  that  for  which  I  am  now  contending  ; — namely, 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  detached  words 
and  sentences,  that  is  infallible  and  absolute?  Practical,  I 
say,  and  spiritual  too ; — and  what  knowledge  not  practical  or 
spiritual  are  we  entitled  to  seek  in  onr  Bibles  ?  Is  the  grace 
if  God    so   confined — are   the   evidences  of  the  present   and 
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actuating  Spirit  so  dim  and  doubtful — that  to  be  assured  of 
the  same  we  must  first  take  for  granted  tliat  all  the  life  and 
co-agency  of  our  humanity  is  miraculously  suspended  ? 

Whatever  is  spiritual,  is  eo  nomine  supernatural ;  but  must 
it  be  always  and  of  necessity  miraculous  ?  Miracles  could 
open  the  eyes  of  the  body  ;  and  he  that  was  born  blind  beheld 
his  Redeemer.  But  miracles,  even  those  of  the  Redeemer 
himself,  could  not  open  the  eyes  of  the  self-blinded,  of  the 
Saddueean  sensualist,  or  the  self-righteous  Pharisee ; — while 
to  have  said,  I  saiu  &ee  under  the  Jig  tree,  sufficed  to  make  a 
Nathanael  believe. — S.  T.  Coleridge. 


WOMEN   AK1>   CHARITY   WORK. 

Wb  cannot  look  arouud  us  without  seeing  that  a  demand 
has  not  only  been  created,  but  becomes  every  day  increasingly 
urgent,  for  a  supply  of  working  women  at  once  more  efficient 
and  more  eifective.  I  use  tlie  words  advisedly  as  distinct  in 
meaning  ;  women  and  men  too  are  efficient  through  energy  and 
experience,  and  effective  through  higher  gifts  and  sympathies — • 
higher  aims  and  motives ;  materially  efficient,  morally  elFective. 
Meantime,  with  no  want  of  zeal  or  aptitude,  there  is  such  a 
lamentable  deficiency  in  training,  in  knowledge,  in  the  means 
or  opportunity  of  acquii'ing  either,  that  I  should  despair — if  I 
were  not  too  old  to  despair — if  I  had  not  so  often  counted  up 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  truth,  and  the  penance  we  must 
pay  for  falsehood  too.  If,  among  the  hapless  women  I  see 
struggling  to  bring  their  external  existence  into  harmony  with 
their  inner  life — or  what  is  harder  still,  to  bring  their  inner 
life  into  subjection  to  harsh  and  deteriorating  circumstance — 
one  half  should  go  distracted,  and  the  other  half  turn  Roman 
Catholics,  I  might  "even  die  with  pity;"  but  certainly  not 
yield  up  one  inch  of  the  ground  I  have  taken,  nor  one  iota  of  the 
faith  that  is  in  me. 

I  remember  that,  when  speaking  on  these  subjects  to  a  very 
benevolent  and  accomplished  man — a  clergyman — he  said, 
thoughtfully :  "  T  have  little  doubt  that  you  are  right ;  and  yet, 
if  there  be  such  a  Divine  law  involving  all  human  well-being 
and  progress  in  its  recognition,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not  been 
more  distinctly  revealed  to"us?  how  is  it  that  it  comes  to  us 
now  like  a  novelty  to  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the 
sceptical  and  the  carping  of  the  foolish  ?" 

I  did  not  answer. 

We  know  that  there  has  existed  from  the  commencement  ol 
the  creation  a  law  of  Gfod,  binding  the  whole  universe  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  guiding  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  con- 
necting our  own  world  with  far-off  worlds  of  light  and  life,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  regulating  our  least  movements  on  this 
earth,  that  we  cannot  jjut  one  foot  before  the  other,  but  in 
subjection  to  it.  Tet  of  the  existence  of  this  law  we  knew 
nothing,  till,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  fall  of  an 
apple  revealed  it  to  Kewton ;  and  to  what  revelations  most 
important  to  our  well-being  has  it  not  since  led  1  .And  may 
there  not  be  a  law  of  moral  and  physical  life  as  universal,  as 
essential,  as  eternal,  which  in  its  agency  has  always  been  felt, 
and  yet  in  its  relation  to  happiness  and  progress,  is  only  jast 
beginning  to  be  understood,  and  not  yet  fully  applied  ?  I  do 
not  say  it  IS  so ;  but  may  it  not  possibly  be  so  ? — Mrs.  Jameson. 


DIFFICULTY    THE    CONDITION    OF    LFrEEAHY 
SUCCESS. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  Literature  is  incompatible  with  less 
intellectual  pursuits.  "  Prior,"  writes  Swift  in  his  Journal  to 
Stella,  "  hates  his  Commission  of  the  Customs  hecause  it 
spoils  his  wit.  He  says  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  cockets,  and 
dockets,  and  drawbacks,  and  other  jargon  words  of  the 
Custom-House."  This  is  affectation.  Prior's  was  an  easy  and 
and  gentleman-like  employment,  with  a  very  liberal  remunera- 
tion. What  a  contrast  to  the  ill-paid  dradgery  that  hroke  the 
heart  of  Burns  !  "  Let  poetry  be  your  staff,  not  yonr  crutch," 
said  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  the  sole  means  of  providing  for  the 
day  that  is  passing.  Literature  is  indeed  a  painful  calling  I  its 
success  d^ending  more  on  public  caprice  than  desert';  the 
popular  idol  being  too  often  as  worthless  as  he  is  ephemeral. 
Literature,  without  the  healthful  excitement  of  active  employ- 
ment, prodiices  bodily  lassitude  and  mental  depression.  Was 
Cowley  contented  at  his  classic  retirement  at  Chertsey  f  Was 
Shenston  happy  at  his  lovely  Leasowes  ?  Coleridge  regretted 
that  he  had  no  pursuit  but  poetry  and  philosophy.  The  bustle 
of  the  world  {not  its  turmoil  and  selfishness !)  braces  the  mind 
after  an  interval  of  study,  as  the  quiet  of  the  closet  strengthens 
it  for  renewed  exertion.  However  men  may  efect  to  hold 
cheap  the  intellectual  world,  it  is  there  only  that  the  truly 
noble  can  enjoy  oommunion  with  kindred  spirits.  But  this 
high  privilege  demands  some  grosser  sacrifices.  To  postpone 
a  sensual  pleasure  is  the  first  step  toward  its  abandonment. 
We  sow  resignation,  and  we  reap  content.  Difficulty  is  the 
condition  of  success.  We  must  learn  "  to  scorn  delights,  and 
live  laborous  days."— Democritus  in  London. 
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OBLIGATION  OP  PAREIS^TS  TO  EDUCATE  TIIEIE, 
CHILDREN. 

I  HAVE  already  observed  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any- 
recognized  general  prindples,  liberty  is  often  granted  where  it 
should  be  withheld,  as  well  aa  withheld  where  it  should  he 
gi'anted  ;  and  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  in  the  modern  Euro- 
pean world,  the  sentiment  of  libeity  is  the  strongest,  is  a  cas^ 
where,  in  my  view,  it  is  altogethei  misplaced.  A  person 
should  be  free  to  do  as  be  likes  in  hia  own  concerns ;  but  he 
ought  not  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  likea  m  acting  for  another 
under  the  pretest  that  the  affairs  ot  aiiothei  are  his  own  affairs. 
'I'lie  State,  while  it  respects  the  libeity  of  each  m  what  specially 
legards  himself,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  vigilant  control  over 
ilia  esercise  of  any  power  which  it  allows  him  to  possess  over 
others.  This  obligation  is  almost  entirely  disregarded  in  the 
case  of  the  family  relations,  a  case,  in  its  direct  influence  on 
human  happiness,  more  important  than  all  others  taken  to- 
gether. The  almost  despotic  power  of  husbands  over  wives 
needs  not  to  be  enlarged  upon  here,  because  nothing  more  is 
needed  for  the  complete  removal  of  the  evil,  than  that  wives 
should  have  the  same  rights,  and  should  receive  the  protection 
of  law  in  the  same  manner,  as  all  other  persons ;  and  because, 
on  this  subject,  the  defenders  of  established  injustice  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  plea  of  liberty,  but  stand  forth  openly 
as  the  champions  of  power.  It  is  in-  the  case  of  children,  that 
misapplied  notions  of  liberty  are  a  real  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment by  the  State  of  its  duties.  One  would  almost  think  that 
a  man's  children  were  supposed  to  be  literally,  and  not  meta- 
phorically, a  part  of  himself,  so  jealous  is  opinion  of  the  email- 
eat  interference  of  law  with  his  absolute  and  exclusive  control 
over  them  ;  more  jealous  than  of  almost  any  interference  with 
his  own  freedom  of  action :  so  much  less  do  the  generality  of 
mankind  value  liberty  than  power.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
case  of  education.  Is  it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom,  that 
the  State  should  require  and  compel  the  education,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain standard,  of  every  human  being  who  is  bom  its  citizen  ? 
Yet  who  is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and  assert  this 
truth  ?  Hardly  any  one,  indeed,  will  deny  that  it  is  one  of  the 
roost  sacred  duties  of  the  parents  for,  as  law  and  usage  now 
stand,  the  father),  after  summoning  a  human  being  into  the 
world,  to  give  to  that  being  an  education  fitting  him  to  perform 
his  part  well  in  life,  towards  others  and  towards  himself  But 
while  this  is  unanimously  declared  to  be  the  father's  dutj, 
scarcely  anybody,  in  this  country,  will  bear  to  hear  of  obliging 
him  to  perform  it.  Instead  of  his  being  required  to  make  any 
exertion  or  sacrifice  for  securing  education  to  the  child,  it  is 
left  to  his  choice  to  accept  it  or  not  when  it  is  provided  gratis  1 
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It  still  remains  unrecognized,  tLat  to  bring  a  cliiltl  into  exist- 
ence without  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able,  not  only  to  provide 
food  for  ita  body,  but  instmetion  and  training  for  its  mind,  is  a 
moral  crime,  both  against  the  nnfortnnate  offspring  and  against 
society ;  and  that  if  the  parent  does  not  fulfil  this  obligation, 
the  State  ought  to  see  it  fulfilled  at  the  charge,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  the  parent. — John  Stewart  Mill. 


TJNNATUEAL  PTJWISHMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  the  first  place,  obseiTe  that,  in  states  of  rapid  transition 
like  ours,  which  witness  a  long-drawn  battle  between  old  and 
new  theories  and  old  and  new  practices,  the  educational  methods 
in  use  are  apt  to  be  considerably  out  of  harmony  with  the 
times.  In  deference  to  dogmas  fit  only  for  the  ages  that  uttered 
them,  many  parents  inflict  punishments  that  do  yioience  to  their 
own  feelings,  and  so  visit  on  their  children  imnatural  reactions ; 
while  other  parents,  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  immediate 
perfection,  rush  to  the  opposite  extreme.  And  then  observe, 
in  the  second  place,  that  the  discipline  on  which  we  are  insist- 
ing is  not  eo  much  the  expeiience  of  parental  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  only  a  secondary  con- 
sequence of  a  child's  conduct ;  bat  it  is  the  experience  of  tbose 
results  which  would  naturally  flow  from  the  conduct  in  the  ab- 
sence of  parental  opinion  or  interference.  The  truly  instruc- 
tive and  salutary  consequences  are  not  those  inflicted  by 
parents  when  they  take  upon  themselves  to  be  Nature's  proxies  ; 
but  they  are  those  inflicted  by  Nature  herself.  We  will  en- 
deavor to  make  this  distinction  clear  hy  a.  few  illustrations, 
which,  while  they  show  what  we  mean  by  natural  reactions  as 
contrasted  with  artificial  ones,  will  afford  some  directly  practi- 
cal suggestions. 

In  every  family  where  there  are  young  children  there  almost 
daily  occur  cases  of  what  mothers  and  servants  call  "making  a 
litter."  A  child  has  had  out  its  box  of  toys,  and  leaves  them 
scattered  about  the  floor.  Or  a  handful  of  flowers,  brought  in 
from  a  morning  walk,  is  presently  seen  dispersed  over  tables 
and  chairs.  Or  a  little  girl,  maldng  doll's-clothes,  disflgures 
the  room  with  shreds.  In  most  cases  the  trouble  of  rectifying 
this  disorder  falls  anywhere  but  in  the  right  place :  if  in  tlie 
nursery,  the  nurse  herself,  with  many  grumblings  about  "  tire- 
some little  things,"  etc.,  undertakes  the  task  ;  if  below  stairs, 
the  task  usually  devolves  either  on  one  of  the  elder  children  or 
on  the  housemaid ;  the  transgressor  being  visited  with  nothing 
more  than  a  scolding.  In  this  very  simple  case,  however,  there 
are  many  parents  wise  enough  to  follow  out,  more  or  less  con- 
sistently, the  normal  course — thai-  of  making  the  child  itself 
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collect  the  toys  or  ehreda.  The  labor  of  putting  the  ihinga  iii 
order  ia  the  true  consequence  of  having  put  them  in  disorder. 
Every  trader  in  his  office,  every  wife  in  her  household,  has 
daily  experience  of  this  fact.  And  if  education  be  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  business  of  life,  then  every  child  should  also,  from 
the .  beginning,  have  daily  expenenee  of  this  fact.  If  the 
natural  penalty  be  met  by  any  refractoiy  behavior  (which  it  may 
pi3rhaps  be  where  the  general  system  of  moral  discipline  pre- 
viously pursued  has  been  bad),  then  the  proper  course  ia  to  let 
the  child  feel  the  ulterior  reaction  consequent  on  its  disobe- 
dience. Having  refused  or  neglected  to  pick  up  and  pnt  sway 
the  things  it  has  scattered  about,  and  having  thereby  entailed 
the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one  else,  the  child  should,  on 
subsec[uent  occasions,  be  denied  the  means  of  giving  this 
trouble.  When  next  it  petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply  of 
its  mamma  should  be — "  The  last  time  you  had  your  toys  you 
left  them  lying  on  the  floor,  and  Jane  liad  to  pick  them  up. 
Jane  ia  too  busy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things  you  leave 
about ;  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself  So  that,  as  you  -will  not 
put  away  your  toys  when  you  have  done  with  them,  I  caouot 
let  you  have  them."  This  is  obviously  a  natural  consequence, 
neither  increased  nor  lessened ;  and  most  be  so  recognized  by  a 
child.  The  penalty  comes,  too,  at  the  momeut  when  it  is  most 
keenly  felt.  A  new-born  desire  is  balked  at  the  moment  of 
anticipated  gi'atiflcation ;  and  the  strong  impression  so  pro- 
duced can  scarcely  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  future  conduct : 
an  effect  which,  by  consistent  repetition,  will  do  whatever  can 
be  done  in  curing  the  fault.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this 
method,  a  child  is  early  taught  the  lesson  which  cannot  be 
learnt  too  soon,  that  in  this  world  of  ours  pleasures  are  rightly 
to  be  obtained  only  by  labor. 

Take  another  c£^e.  Not  long  since  we  had  ftequently  to 
listen  to  the  reprimands  visited  on  a  little  girl  who  was  scarcely 
ever  ready  in  time  for  the  daily  walk.  Of  eager  disposition, 
and  apt  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  occupation  of 
the  moment,  Constance  never  thought  of  putting  on  her  things 
until  the  rest  were  ready.  The  governess  and  the  other 
children  had  almost  invariably  to  wait ;  and  from  the  mamma 
there  almost  invariably  came  the  same  scolding.  Utterly  as 
this  system  failed  it  never  occurred  to  the  mamma  to  let  Con- 
stance experience  the  natural  penalty.  Sov,  indeed,  would  she 
try  It  when  it  was  suggested  to  her.  In  the  world  the  penalty 
of  being  behind  time  ia  the  loss  of  some  advantage  that  would 
else  have  been  gained ;  the  train  is  gone ;  or  the  steamboat  is 
just  leaving  its  moorings ;  or  the  best  things  in  the  market  are 
sold  ;  or  all  the  good  seats  in  the  concert-room  are  filled.  And 
every  one,  in  caaes  perpetually  occurring,  may  see  that  it  is 
the  prospective  deprivations  entailed  bv  being  too  late  which 
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prevent  people  from  being  too  late.  Is  not  the  inference 
obvious?  Should  not  these  prospective  deprivations  control 
the  child's  conduct  also  ?  If  Constance  is  not  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  natural  resnlt  is  that  of  being  left  behind, 
and  losing  her  walk.  And  no  one  can,  we  think,  doubt  that 
after  having  once  or  twice  remained  at  home  while  the  rest 
were  enjoying  themaelvea  in  the  fields,  and  after  having  felt 
that  this  loss  of  a  much-prized  gratification  was  solely  due  to 
want  of  promptitude,  some  amendment  would  take  place.  At 
any  rate,  the  measure  would  be  more  effective  than  that  per- 
petual scolding  which  ends  only  in  producing  callousness. 

Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual  carelessness, 
break  or  lose  the  things  given  to  them,  the  natural  penalty — 
the  penalty  which  makes  grown-up  persons  more  careful — is 
the  consequent  inconvenience.  The  want  of  the  lost  or  damaged 
article,  and  the  cost  of  supplying  its  place,  are  the  experiences 
by  which  men  and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  matters ; 
and  the  experience  of  children  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
assimilated  to  theirs.  We  do  not  refer  to  that  early  period  at 
which  toys  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  learning  their 
physical  properties,  and  at  which  the  results  of  carelessness 
cannot  be  understood ;  but  to  a  later  period,  when  the  meaning 
and  advantages  of  property  are  perceived. ,  When  a  boy,  old 
enough  to  possess  a  penknife,  uses  it  so  roughly  as  to  snap  the 
blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  by  some  hedge-side,  where  he 
was  cutting  a  stick,  a  thoughtless  parent,  or  some  indulgent 
relative,  will  commonly  forthwith  buy  him  another  ;  not  seeing 
that,  by  doing  this,  a  valuable  lesson  is  lost.  In  such  a  case,  a 
father  may  properly  explain  that  penknives  cost  money,  and 
that  to  get  money  requires  labor ;  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase new  penknives  for  one  who  loses  or  breaks  them ;  and 
that  untU  he  sees  evidence  of  greater  carefulness  he  must  de- 
cline to  make  good  the  loss.  A  parallel  discipline  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  checking  extravagance. 

These  few  familiar  instances,  here  chosen  because  of  the 
simplicity  with  which  they  illustrate  our  point,  will  make  clear 
to  every  one  the  distinction  between  those  natural  penalties 
which  we  contend  are  the  truly  efficient  ones,  and  those  artifi- 
cial penalties  which  parents  commonly  substitute  for  them. — 
Herbert  £' 
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WORK  AlfD  PLAY. 


Ijet  us  go  directly  to  nature  for  our  first  lesson  in  the  mean- 
ing and  mission  of  work  and  play.  The  boy  is  born  into  the 
world  a.  delicate  organism — a  soft  hundle  of  brains  and  nerres, 
and  bones  and  muscles,  and  vessels  and  limbs,  withorit 
will,  and  without  the  power  of  self-support  and  self-direction. 
The  first  months  of  his  life  are  passed  in  a  kind  of  unconscious 
consciousness,  and  nothing  higher  is  expected  of  him  than  tliat 
he  pull  the  whiskers  of  his  father,'  and  smile  appreciatingly  when 
his  mother  talks  notisense  to  him.  Soon  he  begins  to  grasp,  or 
to  reach  after,  the  things  he  sees — a  pearl-button,  a  coffee-pot,  a 
cliandelier,  or  a  church-steeple  ;  and  we  feel  that  great  progress 
has  beeu  made  when  he  can  shate  his  rattle-box  three  times 
and  repeat,  even  if  the  performance  be  slightly  spasmodic  and 
irregular.  The  months  pass  away,  and  he  stands  upon  his  feet; 
and  after  a  brief  and  delightful  tutelage,  he  waddles  about 
wherever  his  impulses  lead  him.  He  taltes  trips  of  ten  feet 
upon  his  father's  cane,  which  not  tinfrequently  proves  reftaetory 
and  throws  him.  He  frolics  with  the  kittens,  Or  bags  them  to 
death.  He  builds  block-houses,  and  knocks  them  down.  He 
excavates  convenient  sand-banks.  He  delights,  above  all  things, 
in  the  open  air,  and  runs  because  he  loves  to  run ;  but  whether 
within  doors  or  without,  he  is  always  in  mischief.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  his  little  muscles  are  in  motion  ;  and  when  com- 
pelled, at  last,  to  go  to  bed,  he  relinquishes  his  play  with  tears. 
Year  by  year,  as  he  grows  np  through  boyhood,  the  range  of 
his  play  is  widened.  He  drives  other  boys  four-in-hand,  or 
,plays  at  ball,  or  slides  down  hill,  or  runs  races,  or  wrestles,  or 
goes  liunting  and  Ashing. 

Now,  what  makes  this  boy  play?  And  what  does  this  play 
do  for  him  ? 

He  piays  because  he  cannot  help  it — because  in  the  central, 
motive  forces  of  his  nature  God  has  written  the  command  to 
play.  He  has  no  end  beyond  the  gratification  of  his  momentary 
and  shifting  impulses.  He  plays  because  the  life  within  him 
exults  in  action,  and  delights  iu  expenditure.  Tired  in  one 
direction  of  amusing  or  pleasant  effort,  he  turns  toward  another ; 
and  thus,  one  by  one,  or  group  by  group,  he  calls  into  activity 
all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  all  the  functions  of  his  body. 
He  has  no  object,  I  repeat,  in  this  constant  action  and  constant 
change ;  but  God  has.  This  play  is  for  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  boy,  of  all  the  powers  of  which  he  is  the  possessor; 
and  no  boy  without  play  was  ever  well-developed,  or  ever  can 
be,  A  boy  who  does  not  play,  and  does  not  love  to  play,  is  not 
a  healthy  boy,  mentally,  morally,  or  physically,  no  matter  how 
many  precious  hymns  he  can  repeat,  nor  how  well  he  can  say 
his  catechism.     Play  is  the  Creator's  ordained  means  for  the 
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development  of  the  child.  I  am  aware  that  it  drives  -weak- 
head  ed  mothers  crazy,  and  aggravates  the  aggregate  of  the  shoe- 
bil!,  and  makes  terrific  work  with  trousers  ;  but  it  makes  mea, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  boy  that  plays  the  best,  makes  the 
best  man. 

There  is  a  sad  amount  of  fighting  against  Heaven  in  the  at- 
tempts made  by  irritable  and  impatient  parents  to  repress  the 
playful  manifestations  of  their  children.  Carefully  and  rev- 
erently I  declare  that  God  impels,  nay,  compels,  the  child  to 
play,  and  that  those  who  strive  to  crush  the  spirit  of  play  in 
children  for  the  security  of  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  or  from 
mistaken  notions  of  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  play,  oppose 
Him  as  really  as  when  they  set  themselves  against  any  move- 
nient  or  policy  in  His  moral  universe. 

Play  is  a  sacred  thing,  a  divine  ordinance,  for  developing  in 
the  child  a  harmonious  and  healthy  organism,  and  preparing 
that  organism  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  life.  I 
insist  upon  this.  I  insist  that  play  is  not  only  an  innocent 
thing  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  divinely 
appointed  means  for  the  development  of  the  race  into  its  highest 
earthly  estate. — J.  Q.  Holland. 


TEMPTATIONS  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 
Every  gift  of  God. has  its  own  special  temptations,  and  in- 
tellect has  temptations,  more  like  those  of  Satan  than  of  man- 
kind. Others  forget  God,  ignore  God,  steal  away  from  Him, 
rob  Him  of  their  hearts,  and  give  them  to  the  world.  But  they 
do  not  come  face  to  face  with  Him.  The  temptation  of  intellect 
is  to  measure  itself  against  God,  to  criticise  God,  to  dispute 
His  Being,  to  dethrone  Him  in  His  creation,  to  set  up  His  laws 
against  Himself,  to  question  His  Providence,  to  doubt  bis  Wis- 
dom, to  pull  to  pieces  His  revelation,  to  mend  it  for  Him,  to 
make  conditions  with  Him,  on  what  terms  it  will  acknowledge 
Him,  to  require  Him  to  abdicate  His  absolute  sovereignty,  to 
set  up  an  idol  in  His  room ;  to  re-create  their  Creator,  instead 
of  being  "re-created  by  Him  in  Cbiist  Jesus."  And  yet  withal 
they  often  mean,  poor  things,  nottiing  less.  They  have  got 
loose  from  the  old  beliefs  in  God  ;  they  have  lost  all  knowledge 
of  things  supernatural,  nay,  even  of  their  own  eternal  existence. 
Yet  some  of  them  have  gifts,  which  might  be  used  to  the  great 
glory  of  God,  if  they  would  but  cease  to  measure  by  their  own 
created  Intelligence  the  Mind  of  the  TJncreated,  which  conceived 
thelr's,  and  of  which  their's  is  a  little  spark.  These,  and  es- 
pecially at  the  Universities,  where  intellect  has  often  not  yet 
taken  its  side, — either  to  be  willingly  beneath  God  or  to  be 
against  Kim, — ^would  he  a  special  subject  of  prayer,  that  they 
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might  flad  their  wisdom  in  the  Uncreated  Wisdom  and  their 
knowledge  from  the  Omniscient. — Dr.  Pusey. 


ANGELS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

I  know  a  man.  He  is  not  a  Christian,  His  daily  life  is  not  in 
accordance  with  even  principles  of  morality.  He  has  three 
beautiful,  weli-behaved  children.  The  other  day  he  told  me 
this  incident  of  one  of  them,  his  little  girl,  three  or  four  years 
old. 

Said  he — "  Perhaps  some  people  wonld  think  it  sacrilege,  but 
I  don't;  but  for  some  time  back  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  Bible  and  of  having  prayers  every  night  before  the 
children  go  to  bed.  I  have  done  it  because  it  has  a  good  in- 
fluence on  the  children,  and  because  I  hope  it  may  have  a  good 
influence  on  myself  Last  night  I  went  to  '  Lodge '  (he  is  a 
Mason),  and  did  not  get  home  till  after  11  o'clock.  The  chil- 
dren, of  course,  were  all  abed,  and  I  supposed  asleep.  Before 
going  to  bed  I  knelt  down  by  my  bed  to  pray,  and  had  been 
there  but  a  moment  when  I  heard  Nobie  get  up  from  her  l^ed 
in  the  next  room,  and  her  little  feet  came  pattering  across  the 
floor  toward  me.  I  kept  ])erfectly  still,  and  she  came  and  knelt 
down  beside  me  without  saying  a  word.  I  did  not  uotice  her, 
and  in  a  moment,  speaking  just  above  her  breath,  she  said,  '  Pa, 
•pray  'owii.'  I  prayed.  I  kissed  her,  and.she  went  back  to  bed  ; 
and  I  tell  yon,  (i — ,  I  have  bad  nothing  affect  me  so  for  the  last 
ten  years.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  all  day  long  but  just 
that  little — 'Pa,  pray  'oad,'" — Br.  Haven. 


WORK  AND  ACHIBTEMBNT 
It  is  in  achievement  that  work  throws  off  all  its  repulsive 
features,  and  assumes  the  form  and  functions  of  an  angel.  Be- 
fore her,  like  a  dissolving  scene,  the  forest  fades,  with  its  wild 
beasts  and  its  wild  men,  and  under  her  hand  smiling  villages 
rise  among  the  hills  and  on  the  plains,  and  yellow  harvests 
spread  the  flelds  with  gold.  The  city,  with  its  docks  and  ware- 
houses, and  churches  and  palaces,  springs  at  her  bidding  into 
being.  The  trackless  ocean  mirrors  her  tireless  pinions  as  she 
ransacks  the  climes  for  the  food  of  commerce,  or  flames  with 
the  torches  of  her  steamsped  messengers.  She  binds  states  and 
marts  and  capitals  together  with  bars  of  iron,  that  thunder  with 
the  ceaseless  rush  ol  life  and  trade.  She  pictures  all  scenes  of 
beauty  on  canvas,  and  carves  all  forms  of  excellence  in  marble. 
Into  huge  libraries  she  pours  the  wealth  of  countless  precious 
lives     She  erects  beautiful  and  convenient  homes  for  men  and 
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women  to  dwell  in,  and  weavca  the  fibres  whicli  nature  prepares 
into  fabrics  for  their  covering  and  comfort.  She  rears  great 
civilizations  that  run  like  mountain-ranges  through  the  level 
centuries,  their  aummits  sleeping  among  the  clouds,  or  still 
flaming  with  the  fire  that  fills  them,  or  looming  grandly  in  the 
purple  haze  of  history.  Nature  furnishes  material,  and  work 
fashions  it.  By  the  hand  of  art,  work  selects,  and  moulds,  and 
modifies,  and  re-combines  that  which  it  finds,  and  gives  utterance 
and  being  to  those  compositions  of  matter  and  of  thought  which 
build  for  man  a  new  world,  with  special  adaptation  to  his  desires, 
taste's,  and  necessities.  Man's  record  upon  this  wild  world  is 
the  record  of  work,  and  of  work  alone. 

Work  explores  the  secrets  of  the  universe,  and  brings  back 
thflse  contribntions  which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
It  counts  the  vibs  of  the  mountains  and  feels  the  pulses  of  the 
sea,  and  traces  the  foot-paths  of  the  stars,  and  calls  the  animals 
of  the  forest  and  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  flowers  of  the  fleld 
by  name.  It  summons  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  Are  from 
heaven,  and  makes  them  tlie  bearers  of  its  thought.  It  plunders 
the  tombs  of  dead  nationalities,  and  weaves  living  histories 
from  the  shreds  it  flnds.  It  seeks  out  and  sets  in  order  the 
secrets  of  the  soil,  and  divides  to  every  plant  its  food.  It 
builds  and  binds  into  nnity  great  phUosophies,  along  whicli  run 
the  life  and  thought  of  ages.  It  embalms  the  life  of  nations  iu 
literatures,  in  whose  crypts  are  scattered  seeds  of  thought  that 
only  need  the  light  to  spread  into  harvests  of  bread  for  livuig 
generations. 

How  wonderful  a  being  is  man,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
his  achievements  !  It  is  in  the  record  of  these  that  we  find  the 
evidence  of  his  power  and  the  credentials  of  his  glory.  Into 
the  results  of  work  each  generation  pours  its  life  ;  and  as  these 
results  grow  in  excellence,  with  broader  forms  and  richer  tints 
and  nobler  meanings,  they  become  the  indexes  of  the  world's 
progress.  We  estimate  the  life  of  a  generation  by  what  it  does ; 
and  the  results  of  its  work  stand  out  in  advance  of  its  successor, 
to  show  it  what  it  can  do,  and  to  show  it  what  it  must  do,  to 
reach  a  finer  consummation.  Thus  the  results  of  work  become 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  of  the  worker.  They  inspire  emula- 
tion ;  they  instruct  in  mode  and  style;  they  feed  perennially 
the  springs  of  ambition. — J.  G.  Holland. 


CLEANLINESS  RECOMMENDED. 

Cleanliness  may  be  recommended  under  the  three  following 
heads  :  as  it  is  a  mark  of  politeness  ;  as  it  produces  aft'ection  ; 
and  as  it  bears  analogy  to  purity  of  mind. 

First.  It  is  a  mark  of  politeness ;  for  it  is  universally  agreed 
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upon,  that  no  one  unadorned  with  tMa  virtue  can  go  into  com- 
pany without  giving  a  manifest  offence.  The  different  nationa 
of  the  world  are  as  much  distinguished  'by  their  cleanliness,  as 
by  their  arts  and  sciences.  The  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
the  more  they  consult  this  part  of  politeness. 

Secondly.  Cleanliness  may  be  said  to  be  the  foster-mother  of 
affection.  Beauty  commonly  produces  iove,  but  cleanliness  pre- 
serves it.  Ageitaelfisnotnnamiable  whileitis  preserved  clean, 
and  unsullied  ;  like  a  piece  of  metal  constantly  kept  smooth  and 
bright,  we  look  on  it  with  more  pleasure  than  on  a  new  vessel 
that  is  cankered  with  rest. 

1  migljt  further  observe,  that  as  cleanliness  renders  us  agree- 
able to  others,  so  it  makes  us  easy  to  ourselves ;  that  it  is  an 
excellent  preservative  of  health ;  and  that  several  vices  destruc- 
tive both  to  body  and  mind,  are  inconsistent  with  the  habit  of  it. 

In  the  third  place,  it  bears  a  great  analogy  with  purity  of 
mind,  and  naturally  inspires  refined  sentiments  and  passions. 
We  find  from  experience,  that  through  the  prevalence  of  custom 
the  most  vicious  actions  lose  their  horror,  by  being  made  familiar 
to  us.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
good  examples,  fly  from  the  first  appearance  of  what  is  shocking; 
and  thus  pure  and  unsullied  thoughts  are  naturally  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  those  objects  that  perpetually  encompass  ue, 
when  they  are  beautiful  and  elegant  in  their  kind. 

In  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  climate  malies  cleanli- 
ness  more  immediately  necessary  than  in  colder  countries,  it  is 
a  part  of  religion ;  the  Jewish  law  (as  well  as  the  Mahometan, 
which  in  some  things  copies  after  it)  is  filled  with  bathings, 
purifications,  and  other  rites  of  the  like  nature ;  and  we  reatl 
several  injunctions  of  this  kind  in  tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy. — 
AddinoTi. 
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